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KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE, 

EDITED BY LOUIS GAYLORD CLARK. 


Thb number for January, 1855 , begins the Forty-Fifth Volume of the Khiok- 

1RBOCKKR MAGAZINE. 

Since the price of subscription has been reduced from Five to Three Dollars a year, 
the circulation of the Knickerbocker has been increased nearly four to one. In Kiany 
places ten are sold where there was but one before, and through the year it has besa 
steadily increasing. It is now offered as cheap as any of the Magazines, all things con¬ 
sidered. Instead of making new and prodigious promises, we submit a few extracts | 
from notices of late numbers, which we might extend to a number of pages. 

• Those fcmlhar with the Editor’s monthly* Gossip with his readers, hare doubtless, with ourselves, admired tUhe 
perennial source of its plesant wit and joyousness. In this number ‘ Thr Gossip’ holds on its way like some air 
rivulet glancing and dancing In the sunshine of a May morning. We used to wonder how Mr. Clark held out, «- 
peodng he must certainly ‘snow brown’in the coming number; but this number gives no sign of exhaustion. Jvo- 
tional Intelligencer • Washington. 

‘Pleasant, genial, delightful ‘ Old Kmiok.P Thy name is a suggestion of all things delectable; tee ®ight of tBJ 
modest, fresh cover, a balm to spiritual sore eyes; a glance within thee, best antidote foi the blues. Thou hast giv«o 
to kindly humor, to piquant delineation, and to side-splitting Ain, a ‘local habitation,’without which they might g© 
wandering over the domain of letters, calling now and then where a friendly door opened to them but refusing to D* 
comforted for the loss of their old dear home/— Courier* Burlington Ft. 

‘The great care evinced in the selection of articles that adorn its pages, Is a sufficient guaranty that no contribution 
meets the eye of the reader but those which are known to be worthy of his perusal. When storms and wild tempests 
are sweeping o’er our hill-side village In these chill winter hours, and all is drear and desolate without, we ask for’ no 
more agreeable companion than the 4 K^iokkibockbk for while its contents impart valuable information, its sallies 
4 i genuine wit are a sovereign specific for all fits of the blues or attacks of the horrors, and time passes merrily on. — 
Democrat , Day lee town , Pa. 

‘The Kniokkrbockkr has been and will he a fact of its own; a genuine living thing, all the more desirable now 
that the new crop of magazines, filled with articles pirated from English authors, makes fresh home creations more 
conspicuous and welcome.’—Jifw- York ChHstian Inquirer. 

‘No one ever rose from the perusal of the Knickbkbockir a disappointed reader. Whatever may have been his 
anticipations, they have always been rewarded. When ho took up a new number, he felt sure of a literary treat; 
it was no mere showy repast he was invited to. Did he seek the grave or didactic essay, the touching story, poetic 
gems, or the humorous tale, he was always sure of finding the object of his search. And then, besides, there was the 
‘Gossip’ of Old 4 Knick.,’ always looked to with eagerness, never put down except with regret that there were not 
more pages of inimitable random sketches—the EntcA-nacks of that repast.’—Courier, Natchez, Mies . 

THE KNICKERBOCKER. New-York ; Samuel Hneston. This best, decidedly best, of the American magazines 
seems to have improved in appearance and in the quality of its literary matter—always good—even upon Its reduction 
in price. It is a luxury of which no man who has three dollars to spore—and who that has a taste for good reading 
has not—should deprive himself, to sit down in a retired corner, when the mind has been wearied with the perplexi¬ 
ties of every day pursuits, and pore over the well-stored pages of “ Old Kniok.” We even now read the old volumes 
of this work, of a dozen years ago, with more real pleasure than half the new publications of the day. Each number 
will “bear the wear and tear of half a dozen readings,” and then the volume be “worthy of good binding and a 
place on tbe shelves,” and that is what can be truly said of but few of the magazines the present day. 

The contents of the Knickerbocker are so varied, that almost every one will find something in its pages to please 
bim—to instruct and amuse. The articles are marked by the highest order of merit, and in a long series of years we 
have found nothing in this work to which the most fastidious could object. It is a work which should be on tbe 
centre table of every family.— Knoxville Times. 

Rev. F. W. Shelton, Author of Letters from Up the River, etc., will be a regular contributor. 

The best talent in the country will be enlisted, and no expense or effort spared, to make the 
Knickerbocker more than ever deserving of the first position among our original Amerioan Mag¬ 
azines. 

TERMS.—Three Dollars a year, strictly in advance—there will be no deviation from this con¬ 
dition ; Two copies for $6 00; Five copies, and upwards, $2 00 each. Booksellers and Post- 
masters are requested to act as Agents. Those who will undertake to procure subscribers will 
receive favorable terms. Specimen numbers will be sent gratis on application, post-paid. 

INDUCEMENTS FOR CLUBBING.—The Knickerbocker and Harper's, Putnam’s, Graham’s or 
Godey’s Lady’s Book will be sent one year for five dollars; the Knickerbocker and Home Jour¬ 
nal, for four dollars a year. 

POSTAGE.—Two cents per number, prepaid at the office where the work is delivered, quarterly 
in advance. 

All remittances and all business communications must be addressed, post-paid, to 

samuel j 

348 BroadwaypNew*Y«k« 
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I S H A M ’ S WIFE. 

In the fine old gubernatorial mansion that gave dignity and beauty 
to a street which, but for its presence, w T ould have been beyond the 
verge of the fashionable world, lived the Isham family. 

The ancient house had been in the possession of the first governor of 
the State, a man of mind and will, who dignified his station quite as 
much as it honored him ; a man of intellectual cultivation, pure pur¬ 
pose, and sterling courage, whom the office had sought and compelled 
and entreated to occupancy, on account of his unrivalled qualifications 
for filling it to its utmost capacity. 

Some time after his death — he died in office — the governor’s house 
was offered for sale ; his widow choosing to remove into more retire¬ 
ment than could readily be commanded in the place where such royal 
hospitalities as marked her husband’s time had been dispensed, and Mr. 
Isham, a man of great fortune, became the purchaser. His grand-son 
was now in possession of this mansion, and was the father of half-a- 
dozen children. His eldest daughters, Lucretia and Ada, were already 
in society. George, the oldest son, had finished his collegiate course, 
and gone abroad. Everett was still under governors and tutors, and 
there were two young daughters yet in the nursery. 

The family presented the appearance usually presented where children 
have been carefully trained for a high station, which is their birth-right 
They came of a tranquil race, and an even prospect was before them ; 
no mountain-climbing, no depth-descending for them; no turbulences 
arising from unmanageable propensities, either for good or evil, might be 
traced to their door. 

George Isham was an unexceptionable youth, whose person, prospects, 
and attainments gave him unmitigated satisfaction. His character had 
no marked traits to distinguish him. He had no exuberant animal 
life, and his taste led him to shun convivial sports and company. He 
was faultlessly correct in conduct. His temper was as smooth as his 
long black hair ; his character as reproachless as his dress ; he would 
have endured a suspicion of the one with as much equanimity as of the 
other, and for an equally elevated reason. He went abroad unpos¬ 
sessed of the spirit of enterprise, and would return, if ever he returned, 
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without enthusiasm. ‘ A love of a man was he ; * a great many young 
ladies, who walked in the public places in their newest ‘ love of a bon¬ 
net,’ rendered this favorable judgment; but Tom, the tinker’s son, 
soiled and grim, who brushed his carroty locks, pulled down his shirt¬ 
sleeves, and made himself decent to chat an hour with the house-maid 
in the basement over the way, was a prince compared with him. His 
position and his life were nobler, for his occupancy of them made 
them so. 

There was no material difference between Lucretia and Ada Isham 
and their brother ; but they made more of a sensation in the world, be¬ 
cause their training, essentially the same as his, had, though essentially 
the same result, a different manifestation. 

They were women, and we are content— are we not ? —that women 
should fulfil their destiny, as these young girls had been prepared to do, 
in adding to the glitter of our rooms on state occasions and other, and 
smile upon us when we ask them, as lonely Adam in his heart asked 
of the Lord God in the garden a help-mate. Are we not content ? — 
then why have we preferred to make wooden troughs to feed from, 
when it was expected of us that we should fashion costly golden vessels 
for the altar and the temple of love ? 

They were tall and handsome ladies. Lucretia had more kindly and 
considerate ways than her sister, and was more likely to win friends 
and favor, but there was a pride in her heart which would make of her 
a quite different being from that of which her young maidenhood was 
beautifully prophetic, if it w'ere once allowed full sweep. Ada laughed 
at the ways of the world and surrendered to them, ridiculed society 
and sought its admiration, satirized her acquaintances but compelled 
them to troop in her train, and would have died of ennui had the world 
been a whit les3 wicked and less foolish than it was. These girls were 
not vulgar and grossly calculating members of society, but they knew 
hou to deliberate in act with something less than the righteousness of 
true souls. 

What their advantages were to them was indicated in their manner 
of receiving them. To Everett, their younger brother, these same 
privileges, meeting with a somewhat different reception, had a very 
different proving. His domestic relations, if the same in one respect, 
were in another more happy, more honorable than theirs. He had been 
subject to those evils which a renowned author well portrays as falling 
with peculiar force on the eldest and youngest members of a house. 
He had not grown over-bearing and presumptuous on the strength of his 
actual importance in the family, nor riotous and unmanageable in dispo¬ 
sition and in will from the excessive indulgence of tenderness, which is 
so frequently the lamentable fate of the youngest bom of the family. 
He had been left to himself more than the others ; in his case it was a 
salutary neglect, if neglect it could be called. He was sent to school, 
clothed and fed as became his station, remembered on the holidays, but 
for the rest allowed to follow the bent of his owm inclinations, inasmuch 
as they interfered in no respect with the comfort of the house, and 
required no control. 

He was of a studious turn of mind, and mature beyond his years ; he 
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was a young fellow of promise, not of brilliant but reliable capacities 
and powers; he never astonished his class or his companions, but the 
unweariedness of his application, the quickness of his perception, the 
depth of his insight gave a good promise which the future was almost 
certain to redeem. His capacities admitted of a large degree of cul¬ 
ture, and his taste implied a necessity of cultivation ; he was equal to a 
sterling pride, but incapable of vanity; and in this was like and unlike 
his sister Lucretia. He saw the world through the same medium with 
Ada, but he could not laugh at and scorn it as she did; for he had a 
wider vision, saw farther into the depths, and knew that tears rather 
than railing were the world’s due. There was in him the sterling 
merit of a fixed and independent purpose of doing for himself the best 
he might. 

By the force and purity of his character, he was attracted irresistibly 
toward the worthiest men and women of those among whom he was 
thrown. He had a rare faculty, young though he was, for discerning 
their positive points. Mendacity met with no mercy at his hands 
when it put itself upon him for a treatment, and would not be avoided. 
He had the most austere, and yet, I think, not rare perception of just¬ 
ice ; men err too frequently in the weakness of their commiseration for 
those with whom they have to deal. I say this in the face of all the 
carping criticism uttered with intent to kilL reckless denunciation, ignor¬ 
ant and evil-minded judgments men p*ss on one another. Hasty and 
violent denunciation is one thing, deliberate and earnest disapproval is 
another. God tempers his justioe with mercy; and man abrogates 
himself when he refuses a like merciful and strict administration. The 
loving justice of the Heavenly Father, though it be tempered, is never 
temporizing. His strict conduct and exposition of His own unapproach¬ 
able and indefeasible rights is what brings into light and establishes the 
virtue of His creation. He chargeth His angels with folly, but endureth 
them evermore about His Throne / I trust the reader will perceive a 
reason for this digression, and so pardon it. 

Everett iBham had a virtuous pered^tion of justice ; for with a pure 
heart and clean hands, not ignorantly, not vaguely, he sought to learn 
her ways; he never stooped to temporize with her adversaries, nor 
made an effort to persuade or reclaim them, for his time had not yet 
come. He could not yet speak as one having authority. He was yet 
but a beholder of the splendors of the camp, and had not sought a com¬ 
mission to fight the battles of his race. 

If thou knowest such a youth, treat him with reverence, nor attempt 
to laugh down his convictions ; that thou canst no more do than could 
the scoffing people allay the flood that drowned the world ; for his con¬ 
victions are as real and prophetic as the Being and Providence of God. 
For thine own sake, not for his — his victory is sure — greet him with 
gladness and encouragement; the world has vital need of such, and cries 
aloud for them. The chivalrous of virtue demand the heartiest, most 
solemn benison thou canst give; defraud them of it, all the loss is 
thine own 

This was Everett Isham’s character. His justice and his virtue 
formed its underlying and impregnable basis. The character did not 
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stand out formidable in its proportions, as might be supposed. The se¬ 
verity of judgment, the undeceivable clear-sightedness, the lofty scorn of 
the cringing and temporizing spirit that distinguished his time, much of 
this appeared in the daily man. 

Not from design, not from any hidden motive, did he veil himself 
from others. The easy grace and dignity of his intercourse with those 
around him was the natural garb of the man. His sense of superiority 
was as innocent of vanity as Job’s assertion of integrity was free of 
presumption. His righteous judgment, not haughty depreciation, never 
showed itself in rude utterances and actions ; his refinement of spirit 
and association was too real for that. Such manifestation would not 
have been according to his natural method of expression. He might 
have grown into that misfortune under certain methods of treatment, 
if the cruelty of wilful misapprehension, or wilful neglect, or rough 
thwarting, instead of kindly training, had found anything to do with his 
management. The method of his education had probably been the 
very best for him, and he approached his manhood firm in the accepta¬ 
tion of his responsibilities, gazing upon the various forms in which they 
had found demonstration, with the brave intent of a thoroughly fur¬ 
nished being. 

His sisters, yet unmarried, were on the verge of matrimony when he 
had arrived at an age th&t, in accordance with his mental habits, 
required of him a seeking in e\«ry phenomenon the cause of its special 
expression. It was inevitable that he should turn his thoughts with 
some scrutiny to the form ot this new relation, whose occupancy they 
anticipated, and to their provision for entering into it. 

Before she put on long skirts and dressed for company, Ada had been 
his play-fellow; but since that time they had seen as little of each 
other as was possible for them, living under the same roof. The avoid¬ 
ance was not of course a deliberate one ; but a woman entering on the 
full tide of fashionable life, having once submitted to the current, finds 
herself borne irresistibly along with it. She may strike out for life 
against this current, and breast ffie waves, and reach the shore, and re¬ 
turn like the prodigal, but such a course requires the vigorous exercise 
of a spirit that is rarely found in operation among women who have 
been educated from their birth to float gracefully along the tide ; the 
home-sickness does not often demand an escape so fraught with danger 
as that: it is commonly allowed to run its course, and has no breaking; 
and the manifold inevitable misgivings as to what the end shall be, are 
lived down, are, for a time at least, got rid of. All this is true enough 
to make a parent shudder who is looking forward to the 4 success * of 
young daughters in the world. 

Everett was of course admitted into none of the fine lady councils of 
the house ; if it occurred to any of them in a moment of vexation 
which demanded a decision to look to his clear and cool judgment for 
an opinion, it was to Ada; and there was always something lying 
remotely among her convictions, of which she obtained some dim per¬ 
ception, that kept her from the confidence when she came in sight of 
his quiet, thoughtful face, and magnified, in the contrast with his 
youth, the severity of his expression. In these matters therefore he 
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was a cipher in the house. The young men who visited there never 
thought the hoy’s friendship or favor any thing important, worth the 
trouble of drawing him from his retirement, and so he was left alone to 
observe and reflect, and this with all diligence he continued to do. 

Louise Raymond was a cousin of the Ishams. They always called 
her cousin, but the relationship was in reality more distant. She was 
of the same age as Ada, one-and-twenty, but in person and spirit she 
was four or five years younger. 

As she was poor, and had no particular claim on her relations, 
Louise taught music in a school through the week, and on Saturdays 
usually went to visit at her uncle’s house. They were unceremonious 
visits—made sometimes in the nursery, or in the garden with the 
children, who loved her, or reading in the library, or chatting with her 
uncle or aunt, or Everett, wherever they might be, but rarely sitting up 
in state in the drawing-room. 

They all liked her, she had such freshness of enjoyment in every 
thing that was agreeable, was so unassuming, unpretentious, which 
characteristics, to assuming and pretentious people, have an especial 
charm. Even Lucretia and Ada liked Louise, and never found her in 
the way, because her self-respect served her like an instinct, and taught 
her to keep out of it. She was not a politic but a wise woman, and I 
fancy she went to her uncle’s house to visit on these Saturdays with 
something of the feeling with which an intelligent body goes to a 
menagerie and pays the keeper for his exhibition, and gets what good 
he can from the show, confident of his safety in the tacit understanding 
that the owner of the caravan shall keep his wild animals safe locked 
within their cages. 

Louise had an uncommon musical talent, and without much culture 
or critical exactness had attained to a very certain position of her own 
as a teacher, which she held securely. She loved music, though she 
made no pretensions as professor ; but she could sing ballads to perfec¬ 
tion. Sometimes, but rarely, she had been persuaded to appear at some 
of her cousins* gay parties, and on such occasions she had sung to please 
the company; but never those songs which haunt the ear of Everett 
when he brings the guitar from the drawing-room to the library, and 
his younger sisters make with him the little audience. She would as 
soon think of sitting down in the market-place to tell the sacred secrets 
of her heart, the loves and griefs, to whatever idler strolling by should 
chance to pause and gape at her, as sing those songs she loves to an in¬ 
discriminate throng. For this sweet gift of hers she has been sought 
sometimes outside the circle of relationship. A guest of the Ishams* 
might surely find admittance anywhere. Once or twice she has been 
persuaded, to her own subsequent regret, to accept these invitations, 
but vulgar people know so ill how to manage such things that they 
have disgusted her; and so when she goes into society at all, it is 
among unostentatious people, who do not distinguish between her and 
her gifts. 

Louise has a lover, to whom she is nearly betrothed. It is this fact 
probably that has tended somewhat to unequalize her temperament, and 
induce the more than ordinary thoughtfulness and anxiety with which 
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she has of late contemplated the future. If she were not an orphan, 
and under the necessity of doing something for her own maintenance, 
she would not now be thinking of the offer of the wealthy widower, an 
offer which she has contrived to avert and delay whenever she has felt 
it immediately impending. She does not investigate the reason of this 
shrinking from him, while at the same time that she hinders herself 
from so doing, she looks upon him as the unfolder of her future destiny. 
She dare not. They have congratulated her on her prospect at the 
mansion, not Everett, but his sisters, and her aunt and uncle Isham. 
Strange as it may seem, slight as is the value attached to his judgment 
by the rest of the family, if Everett would but join with them in these 
gratulations, she would feel a lighter hegrt and greater confidence about 
it; and because she knew that he would not speak in the same strain 
with them, she had sought and succeeded in avoidance of his comments 
on the subject. The reason of this he did not discover, but he felt the 
fact, and it imposed silence upon him for a time; but after he had 
learned that his sisters’ engagements were fixed facts, and had per¬ 
plexed himself with endeavoring to discern the facts, and had silently 
passed a really true but most severe judgment on their proceedings, he 
began to suspect himself of indulging a belief in a power he did not 
actually possess, a discernment of things quite beyond his ken, and he 
turned hopefully for relief of his perplexity to Louise, bethought him of 
the state of her affairs ; remembering, that according to report, she also 
was betrothed, and that she appeared to be in no such disturbed, excited 
state of being as his sisters, he waited impatiently till she should come 
up to spend another Saturday at the house, determined that she should 
help him to the opinion and feeling which he ought to have in regard to 
the developing family affairs. 

"When Louise came, it happened that his sisters had gone out for the 
day, and there was no one in the house to receive her but himself, nor 
even he ; for though he saw her as she came up the street, and heard 
her as she entered the gate and pulled the door-bell, though he knew 
there was no one there but servants to welcome her, he kept his place. 
The only thing for which he cared to see her just now was to question 
her on this point, that had absorbed his contemplations during the past 
week ; and now that the time had come when he might question, in the 
certainty of frank replies, he was loth to go and use the opportunity. 
It was not a pleasant thought to him that he might hear from a 
woman’s lips or read in a woman’s eyes a confirmation of the truths he 
guessed at, or suspected ; for as yet, wanting as he was in confidence in 
the imaginings of his heart, he had not arrived at the entire and beauti¬ 
ful truth that would free him from all fear. 

Nevertheless, in the course of the half-hour succeeding her arrival, he 
went out from his room and entered the library, and rested his course 
on the event. If Louise should come into the library that afternoon, 
he would question her as he had designed. She came. 

Very little really idle talk ever passed between them: when they 
were together, there was a directness in their mode of speech that spoke 
well for their sincerity and earnestness. When Louise came into the 
room, he arose and approached her, taking from the reading-table a 
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bouquet of flowers he had gathered in anticipation of her arrival; and 
his admiration shone from his eyes as he looked at her, she received the 
gift with so much grace. 

‘ Louise/ he said presently, throwing himself into a chair opposite 
that which she had taken, ‘ Louise, I can understand some things better 
when you have expressed your opinion about them. What do you think 
of these marriages we are going to have in the house ? * 

Louise was taken aback by the suddenness and strangeness of the 
question, and she was slow to answer — not that she was without the 
requisite confidence in Everett to express with freedom her opinion on 
whatever subject he proposed, but because she felt what she did at 
length express. ‘ I do not think it right to discuss the subject, cousin ; 
it is none of our business/ * 

* We won’t quarrel about that; but do you think Lucretia and Ada 
well matched, either of them, Louise ? * 

‘ They have not asked my opinion. It makes no difference what I 
think. I’m not a fit judge, in the first place, nor a competent one/ 

‘ You say bo. I do n’t agree with you. I would like to have an 
honest woman’s opinion. You will not speak ; then I will. Now note 
if I make a mistake in any of my conclusions.* 

‘Donot, Everett/ said Louise hastily, as if in alarm. ‘ I don’t like 
this sort of thing ; it looks like treachery.’ 

‘ Treachery : why, no ; I do n’t think so. I have had no confidence 
reposed in me. I only speak of what has been announced to all the 
world. All the world will judge of it, or has a right to do so ; for the 
thing speaks for itself. What I want to do is just to look at the facts, 
and forget my own position in regard to them ; and I want you to help 
me. Call the girls by any other names than Lucretia and Ada, if that 
is what you do n’t like about it. Just think of a handsome and proud 
woman who has no occasion to be married, except for the sake of her 
heart, to get it back again if she happens to lose it, just in the way 
that all folks who find their lives must first lose them, according to the 
Scriptures. Think of her contracting a relation for life which do n’t 
call one of the noblest affections into operation! This lady has lived 
on flattery so long, and this man flatters her so egregiously and so 
acceptably, the just conclusion seems to be that it’s about as substantial 
food as she can endure ; but that’s not so. Look at her, and you ’ll see 
it is not. Why should she marry an obsequious politician ? If his 
temporizing, not that any good may come either, but his own aggran¬ 
dizement, has made him notorious among the virtuous few, and famous 
among the unvirtuous many, and he carries this same spirit into the 
drawing-room, and talks in the same spirit, though in another vein, to 
a lady, is this sufficient to win a lady’s heart ? She has some natural 
high-mindedness, but do n’t believe it’s that light, hid under a bushel, 
that he appreciates. He is a showy man of great pretensions, but I 
assure you nothing more/ 

‘I think your judgment is severe,’ said Louise quickly, after a pause 
that followed his words. When she spoke, it seemed as if she were 
recovering from some deep abstraction, as if while her ear had taken in 
his words, and she had pondered them in surprise, as he sharply defined, 
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skillfully, in a few lines, the characters of Lucretia and La Marque, she 
had been thinking of her own possibly impending betrothal. 

* Wherein ? * asked Everett quietly, averting his eyes from Louise, as 
if fearful of reading a secret he would not have her betray. 

4 We cannot expect to know what is passing in the hearts of others,* 
and Louise looked at Everett as if she were questioning whether or not 
he had this power. 

‘ There is no reason why we should not know, when we have lived 
for years in view of such things. We ought to be competent to under¬ 
stand the tokens and questionings when we see them.* 

4 But we cannot judge for each other what will satisfy each other. 
Lucretia sees a different man in La Marque from what you see.’ 

4 1 know it, because she chooses to do so ; but you do n’t accuse a 
woman like her of such stupidity as inability to see him for what he is, 
would argue. You will see, if you will wait, to what a towering 
height her pride will grow when the years come on that will give people 
occasion for pitying her, if she would only let them. . . But it won’t be so 
with Ada.* The voice of the speaker seemed to indicate that he felt a 
certain relief in turning his thoughts to this younger of the sisters, yet 
it was with a deepening sadness of tone that he continued : 4 She has a 
great flow of spirits, you know, and so has Alexander. Perhaps you 
think they ’re well matched on that account. That’s your mistake. 
Ada is refined and elegant with all her worldliness. She would have 
been in any condition. He is a handsome fellow, but vulgar and com¬ 
mon. What do you say to this ? I think it wretched.’ 

4 The sketching ? ’ asked Louise. 

* No, the fact.* 

1 Your colors are too deep ; put on too thickly.* 

4 Do you think so ? The living heart is blood-red.’ 

Then Louise, to be rid of the subject, would have laughed off his 
seriousness. 

4 It would be a city of maiden ladies, Everett, if you were allowed 
full sway.’ 

But his earnestness deepened. 

4 No, there should be such a dispensation of marriages as never was 
heard of before ; but people should n’t be united helter-skelter, as they 
are now. The heart should have something to do with the matter. 
You, Louise, are an honest girl; would you marry a man for the sake 
of being married! * 

Louise hesitated, even for a moment seemed capable of receiving this 
from Everett as a home-thrust, and of growing indignant over it; but 
she was wiser, nobler than to do this. Before she answered, she had 
formed a momentous and an unchangeable resolution. Looking steadily 
upon him, she answered : 4 No, Everett, I would not.’ 

The boy rose quickly from his chair -when she replied; his cheek 
flushed, his movements betrayed his agitation; some intimation he 
seemed to have received of the greatness and weight of that moment, 
that reply. 

4 1 was sure of it,’ he said, with a not quite lirm command of his 
voice ; 4 as sure as I am of myself. When you hear that I have a 
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wife, Louise, you may be sure that my heart knew what it was about 
when it asked her companionship and sympathy and aid. Do you think 
yet that I have judged harshly ? * 

4 No matter what I think, Everett. I credit your sincerity, and 
that's enough. Probably when I reflect upon it, your words won’t 
seem so strange.’ 

4 Precisely what I expected you to say. I ventured to hint some of 
my thoughts to Ada ; it was a sad failure, that experiment. She only 
called me a foolish boy ; but she was displeased, and she has n’t for¬ 
given me for it yet. She will; but it makes me sad to think of that. 
It will be a long time yet, and we shall all be so much changed before 
it happens. I should not expect Lucretia to forgive me if I said such 
things to her ; they’d grow on her memory. She is imperious enough 
to be the wife of a man like Julius Caesar; if she could be tempered by 
a spirit as strong as her own, that was living to a higher purpose, she 
would be a regal woman. But she’s only a dreadfully proud one.’ 

■ 4 1 do n’t understand how you ’ve contrived to make so cool a study of 
your friends,’ said Louise, troubled and astonished, and expressing her 
feeling well in look and voice. 

4 They held me off at such a distance, that when I took am observa¬ 
tion, I could but behold,’ he said. 

4 You ’re not the happier for it, Everett. Upon my word, I’d rather 
see less of the man and more of the boy in you. You are too young to 
be troubling yourself with such thoughts. You are too grave, not 
nearly so happy as you might be — as I am — and I’m five years 
older than you.’ 

4 May-be not. I never thought of that.’ Here Everett paused, and 
for a moment seemed lost in reflection ; then he said quickly, looking up 
with sincere confidence, and fixing his eyes on his five years’ senior: 
1 The more prepared for happiness, perhaps, you will allow, if it ever 
comes to me in a larger and better form than it does now, as I suppose 
it will. More happiness and more vexation. I shall know how to 
avoid toads and vampires. 0 Louise! the earth is covered with 
creeping things! ’ 

Painfully earnest the conversation had become. Louise broke away 
from it at this point with a gay tone, indulging him, however, so far as 
to keep to the subject, since it seemed so much to interest him ; but the 
lugubrious aspect it had assumed was enlivened by the playful and 
coaxing voice saying: 

4 Everett, just tell me now what sort of a paragon you are thinking 
of for your own wife. You seem to have come to some certain opinions 
on the subject.’ 

The boy entered into her spirit, caught her tone, and replied quickly : 

4 My -wife, Louise ; you shall have a full-length portrait. She shall 
be a strong, happy, holy girl; her eyes shall be to me at least the 
4 sweetest eyes were ever seen,’ as Camoens’ lady’s were. She shall 
have beautiful hair, dark or light; she shall be tall or short, plump or 
thin, as it suits her, but she must have a forehead and a mouth that can 
be trusted. Her head may fall short of universal knowledge, but her 
heart shall be warm and true, a temperate zone. I shall love her 
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more and more every year of my life ; for every year shall prove her 
worth more and more. I shall grow mighty just thinking of her, and 
she shall never stop growing. When she dies, I shall have nothing 
more to live for. Do you see her, Louise ? ’ 

Softly he had spoken; it was a man’s voice, though low-speaking, 
albeit it proceeded from that young slight figure. 

‘ Do you see her, Louise ? ’ he repeated. 

* Yes, I see her, and, cousin Everett, you will be sure to find her,’ she 
replied, scarcely less moved by the hearing of his words than he had 
been in their utterance. 

1 Yes, I am sure of that,’ he said ; ‘ more certain than of any thing 
else, because it is what I shall need most; what we need most, that 
we always find.’ 

The conversation was here interrupted by the entrance of one of the 
younger children, and presently her little mate came following after, 
and then Everett went for the guitar, and in the lessening light of the 
departing day the sisters and brother listened to, or joined in with 
Louise, in her songs. 

But before dinner, Louise took the opportunity to return to her lodg¬ 
ings ; and as she was accustomed to come and go at her own pleasure, 
her disappearance excited no surprise, only some disappointment among 
the younger members of the family when they met at table. 

Louise went home because she was not equal to a show of cheerful¬ 
ness or gayety that night. The question which Everett had proposed to 
her, and to which she had responded truthfully, had to do with her life ; 
she had not merely responded to a question. In the courage of the 
moment, when Everett’s criticism on others had led her to see her own 
affairs in a little clearer light than before, she had been strong to say 
that nothing could tempt her into a marriage of expediency ; and she 
had now to reflect on herself as on the verge of such a marriage ; for 
there was no possibility of her mistaking the nature of the rich widow¬ 
er’s attentions. 

When she had returned to her room in the school where she taught, 
she sat down to a deliberate survey of her position. It did not seem to 
her quite the same thing it was a few hours before. Modifying circum¬ 
stances were taken into consideration. Her position did not seem to 
admit of quite the same rendering that her cousins’ did. A marriage of 
convenience was not the same thing with her it was with them. She 
was lonely ; she felt the constant want of home relations. She was an 
orphan, and poor, but she could imagine a fairer fortune than that 
prospect of unquestioned respectability which the widower had it in his 
power to confer upon her. Had Everett helped her in any way to this 
discovery ? and how ? 

While she sat thinking of these things, the moment was hasting 
when she should speculate no longer, but take up the old decision and 
reiterate it in another hearing than her cousin’s. 

The widower in question, who lived on his handsome place a short 
distance from the town, had come to spend the Sabbath among the 
churches, or with Louise, as it might chance ; for he brought his heart 
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in his hand to her. She was called down from her unlighted chamber 
to the common reception-room of the house to see him. 

And, as they were alone there, and the house was still, the pupils 
being in their several rooms, and the faculty in their departments, and 
there was nothing to deter his explicit expression of the object of his 
visit, he explained to Louise, more fully than he had done before, the 
extent of his fortune, the domestic arrangements of his place, his own 
peculiarities of taste and disposition, and frankly came to the point, 
which all these statements indicated, by placing all he had and was at 
her disposal. The quietness with which Louise instantly declined the 
gift, led him to suppose, that from some unaccountable reason, she had 
misunderstood him; for he had flattered himself into a state of cer¬ 
tainty with regard to her, and naturally enough had done so, and there¬ 
fore he repeated himself, with some very urgent pleading and ill-con¬ 
cealed surprise, and still the same answer was returned. 

Then he waxed angry, for his disappointment was great, and he 
reproached her with trifling, and said that all her conduct had led him 
to believe that she not only understood the nature of his attentions, but 
that the attentions, on account of their nature, were agreeable to her. 

The cheek of Louise Raymond flushed and paled as she listened to 
the half-angry, half-entreating words of the widower. She seemed 
struggling with herself, and nerving herself with an effort to speak, and 
to speech she came at length : 

4 You are right,’ she said, ‘ your reproaches are just. I did encourage 
you ; it was my fault, and I will not add to it by denying it; if it is 
any comfort for you to see me humiliated, look at me. I owe it to you 
to say that I did understand your attentions. They were very kind in 
their nature, and delicate in their offering. I could not fail to under¬ 
stand your meaning. I have had a struggle with myself on your 
account. You shall know it; for I will not have you think me capable 
of the vanity or wickedness of trifling with you. I know you thought 
that I would make you a good wife, and I said to myself that I *d do so. 
My conduct has led you to suppose that such was my intention; I own 
it. I made way with the objections that arose in my mind on account 
of the disparity of ages, and the habits of our minds, and it is not these, 
but a higher objection that now deters me from closing the bargain with 
you. It would be nothing better than a bargain. I thought, when I 
thought about it at all, and your attentions compelled me to think, that I 
respected you so thoroughly, and I was alone and unprotected, and had 
no prospect but to labor. Would you have been willing to take me, 
knowing this ? — that I was considering myself a marketable thing, 
Sir ! 9 

Surprised beyond measure at the nature of this rapidly-spoken con¬ 
fession, and not yet knowing how to take it, because of its strangeness, 
the widower was slow to make reply, and Louise went on : 

‘ Within the last few hours, I have had this kind of iniquity shown 
up to me by one who knew not how closely his words hit, and nothing 
can induce me now, since I have been compelled or enabled to see the 
facts as they are, to do myself or you the injury to enter into an engage¬ 
ment. I have said all I should; as much as I owe to you and to my- 
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self. Do not argue with me about it; my mind cannot be changed ; 
and for the rest, I am a reproach to myself for having misled you : for¬ 
give me for it.’ 

There the young girl stood, noble in her truthfulness, before the 
widower, waiting his forgiveness. Her words had succeeded by this 
time in bringing him up to a level with herself, and he was equal to 
her, and to the demand of the moment. He was but an ordinary man, 
but the exigencies of this occasion made him for the time, according to 
all his subsequent contemplations on the subject, a rather extraordinary 
character ; for he said, after a manner of speech that had never escaped 
him before: 

‘ I can understand you, I think. I can appreciate you, if this admira¬ 
tion, and respect, and love in my heart, which is something different 
from any thing I have ever felt toward any one before, say any thing 
in favor of my appreciation; and in view of these things, and of all 
that has passed, I say again, but it is as if for the first time, I love you. 
All things that I have are as trifles compared with the thought of you. 
I shall be a better and wiser man, and a happy man, if you will take 
me. Indeed you have made me better and wiser, yes, and happier, 
already. In many ways I have felt your influence. Think of what I 
ask again. You asked me if I would be willing to take you in con¬ 
sideration of the confession you made. Do you think I would stop to 
reflect about it ? I entreat you be kind to me. All that you have said 
but enhances your worth a thousand-fold in my eyes.* 

1 1 will be kind to you. There, Sir, I give you my hand on it; I will 
be too kind to sin against you ; for some day you would see that it was 
a sin if I gave myself to you with this feeling I have about it/ 

She gave him her hand ; the widower took it cordially, in silence. 

After that, Louise went back to her room, and lighted her lamp, 
and tuned her guitar, and read a little, and wrote a little, and went 
to bed. 

And the widower walked away to the public reading-room of the 
town, and looked over the evening paper, and went to his hotel, and 
made some calculations. He was a shrewd man of business, cool, 
calm, and ready to make the best of opportunity, but impetuous where 
his affections were concerned. He reflected and calculated much that 
night, and he had all Sunday for deliberation, and therefore must be 
said to have known quite certainly what he was about. His mind was 
made up, and he had nothing to perplex him but a little arrangement 
of detail, and on Monday, when he went to his lawyer’s office, that 
perplexity was over, and without outward fuss or any inward sense of 
folly, he dictated his wall whereby one-half his fortune -was settled on 
Louise Raymond. 

After this matter of her conscience was settled, with the strength 
which results always from the doing of a righteous deed, Louise w r ent 
on in her humble way of life, and forgot that it had ever entered her 
heart to imagine that she might some day stand on an equality with 
her cousins in the matter of worldly fortunes. When such a notion of 
what she had done as they were capable of receiving, reached her aunt 
and uncle, and her elder cousins, they were unanimous in the sentence 
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passed against her oddity and short-sightedness, and wondered in their 
hearts what sort of a great match Louise could he anticipating, that 
she should refuse such a capital chance as this. But Everett, when he 
heard of it, said not a word ; he did not quite clearly understand, hut 
he approved in his heart of what she had done — never dreaming that 
he had helped her soul to the possession of its right. 

Young Isham at length entered on the study of the law. There was 
no necessity of haste in the conduct of his studies, so that his progress 
was marked by his customary thoroughness and deliberation, and his 
investigations were conducted in a manner worthy of his broad habits 
of thought. There was no cramping and no stint allowed. He chose 
the law because he liked the science of the profession, and had patience 
to submit to its details. He gave himself diligently to acquirement of 
mastership in it. ' 

More broadly and deeply his noble character developed with un¬ 
folding years. He travelled and saw the world; his mind had con¬ 
tinual enrichment. There was no slighting,no ^wasting of advantages ; 
the same polish of manner and surpassing grace of address that had 
marked his youth, which was the polish of nature, characterized his 
manhood ; but there was no effeminacy betokened by it. His search¬ 
ing into the things of life was as earnest as ever — as deep and as un¬ 
guessed of the most of his companions. He formed few friendships, 
and these, for the most part, were among men of high and severe cul¬ 
ture ; he took his place among them in the attitude of a student, but 
was honored in turn by them as a friend. 

Meanwhile his sisters had grown old in married life. Neither of 
them had in any respect varied in the progress of their career, from 
that which he had indicated as their probable course. But the fulfil¬ 
ments of sad prophecies are not occasions of proud rejoicing in prophetic 
hearts. It was far otherwise with Isham. In the drawing-room of his 
lofty and magnificent elder sister, in her circle, exclusive to a point, he 
felt that there was something like the crying hunger of great poverty ; 
and his eyes saw that the disappointment had fallen and the pride had 
culminated. In the more gay and brilliantly-filled rooms of Ada, he 
found that reckless dissipation, that ignorance and absence of all quiet 
home-life enjoyments, which he had foretold — the whirl of the maze 
of fashion in its place. He was not often found in either of these 
places, yet Mrs. La Marque and Mrs. Alexander were proud of him, 
even while they laughed at what they called his prudery and preaching. 

After he had opened his office, and entered on the practice of his pro¬ 
fession, he planted himself on that ground, and toiled as became him, 
and his reputation for learning, eloquence, and wisdom extended year 
by year. Men of power and discernment knew what Isham’s place 
was, and they always found him faithful in holding it. 

There were some great changes in the family shortly after he began 
to take his position among men. His father and mother both died, 
while George from abroad had preceded them in the time of his 
departure. 

While Everett was abroad, during the life-time of his parents, Louise 
Raymond had come to live with the family, to superintend the educa- 
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tion of the younger sisters ; and on the death of Mrs. Isham, she, in & 
great measure, filled the mother’s place. She was living with them 
still in that fine old gubernatorial mansion, which preserved the street it 
stood on within the limits of the habitable world. 

Jessie and Clarissa were the names of the young daughters of the 
house. In person they seemed reproductions of their elder sisters, so 
close was the resemblance they bore to them. But they had been dif¬ 
ferently trained; for from the day of Lucretia’s and Ada’s marriage, 
Everett had kept them in his thought continually, and had labored with 
and for them in ways they would probably never know, or fully ap¬ 
preciate. There was no danger that their lives would be lost. With 
wise foresight and diligence, Isham had foreseen the dangers to which 
they would be subjected, and he had provided against the possibility of 
such a mistake as had befallen his elder sisters ; their sentiments had 
been purified, their taste and feeling cultivated rightly ; they were pre¬ 
pared to enjoy life, and to estimate it at its worth. The family, in its 
varied aspects, was one well worth the contemplation of the philosopher 
and economist; those two older sisters, with whom the world had had 
over-much to do, and the two younger, whom the strong hand and un¬ 
flinching purpose of a loving heart had directed ; so much there run to 
waste and wholly lost, so much here preserved and brought out again 
in its undiminished value, to fulfil its best purpose. 

Now, when it became needful for- Isham to think seriously of the 
entrance of the girls into society, when the subject pressed upon him, 
and would admit of no farther delay, in justice to them, for he saw 
that they were looking forward to the world with longing, and that the 
delay was but calculated to heighten their estimate of the advantages 
and delights to be derived therefrom, he considered within himself and 
began to examine the question once before considered by him — waived 
now these many years, until it was nearly forgotten — a ivife ; and as 
he mused, he recalled his old ideal admiration, and found that now in 
his ripened manhood, laden with work and growing fame, and the dig¬ 
nities of his position, as he had been, almost to entire forgetfulness of 
these things, that now in his manhood he was true to the estimate 
formed in his youth of what his wife should be. 

Then he began to look about him for one that should answer to his 
call ; and she who first responded to his seeking was Clarissa, his 
youngest sister, so like, yet so unlike the gay and dashing Ada. Point 
by point he went over this character, which was clear as though 1 writ¬ 
ten with a sun-beam ’ to his eyes. There was a hesitancy and a fall¬ 
ing short of perfect satisfaction when he had finished tracing the 
resemblance between her and the ideal woman. She was his sister, 
and he could think of improvements on this style of being which she 
beautifully represented — improvements which were not in the work of 
education, but of the original work of Nature — an intellect of*wider 
reach and firmer grasp, and more mental vivacity. Well, whither 
now ? 

He started when he saw the image which, without an effort, of its 
own spontaneous impulse, rose from the midst of shadows, and stood 
before him ; started to see the unanticipated face that answered to his 
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summons ; started almost in consternation and with incredulity when 
he recognized the lineaments of Louise ! 

What! Louise Raymond, his cousin! whom he had been in the 
habit of consulting with such an off-hand confidence and familiarity in 
the emergencies of his intellectual and spiritual life ? Louise, who had 
become so near, dear, needful as a friend, that he had never thought of 
her in any other light! Louise, who had been so sincere in all her dis¬ 
agreements with him, so cordial in her agreements ! Louise, who was 
so unpretending in her womanly ways, who found so much to enjoy in 
the world, but was so careless of its recognitions ! Louise, who was 
fanciful as a poet, enthusiastic as an artist, warm-hearted and fresh¬ 
feeling as a generous, romantic school-girl, yet so wise, so self-forgetful 
in the conduct of her lofty life, and so exact in the management of her 
concerns ! Yes, Louise, Louise, whom the girls clung to as she had 
been a mother, whom they loved, honored, and obeyed. Take her 
away from the house — he is now contrasting the views — remove her, 
this swift-thinking, swift-moving, energetic, noiseless, thorough-going 
woman, thi3 delightful mixture of gayety and thoughtfulness, what 
would be left in that great mansion ? His sisters and himself. The 
prospect was wanting in all warm coloring and life-likeness. "Was it 
possible that one being could make itself so felt, so needful, that its de¬ 
parture would work such a change as he saw in all this house if she 
were gone ? He did not tarry long to question about that. The effect 
on his mind as he estimated the result of this subtraction, set him 
rather hurriedly to calculating the chances of success in that which he 
immediately resolved to attempt. 

As if he had been blind all his life, he now thought of Louise in a 
sort of astonishment. How exactly she corresponded to his ideal! His 
imaginary seemed indeed to have drawn all the best features for the 
portrayal which in late times had been somewhat obscured by the joyous 
life her presence helped him to live, seemed to have drawn them all 
from the glory and the beauty of the human. Fancy was dull when 
compared with fact. His ideal was a bungle; Nature’s real was 
perfection. 

And directly, with the generous enthusiasm of a true lover, he began 
to impute to her all the good that was within him, all the honor he had 
won. Unconsciously she had inspired him ; he had only carried out her 
noble sentiment into appropriate action. He looked at the past, and 
recollected that he had been wont to pride himself on his early insight 
and wisdom at a time when, in the nature of things, it was impossible 
that he should have had any experience of life ; now he was swift to 
assure his mistaken self that it was the impression derived from her 
noble character that had led him to place his standard so high. Indebted 
to her for the formation of his character and the joy of his life, he 
thought upon Louise. 

And now what room, what occasion had he for hope ? He began to 
consider what the bearing of Louise was toward him — Louise, who 
was full five years older than he — Louise, the unpretending woman, 
who had suddenly become so formidable, if she should oppose herself 
to him; but he desisted from the effort of calculating chances; the 
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task was not an easy one. With an effort of his vigorous will, he arose 
above doubt and fear, and swung his hope around the truth of her 
character and the generosity of her heart; and feeling that success in 
his suit inyolved greater and farther-reaching consequences than any 
ever before intrusted to his pleading, with something of the lofty spirit 
of the Christian, who commits his most darling hopes to God, and goes 
without a fear onward in the prosecution of his valorous enterprises, 
content if the Highest Will be done, so went Everett Isham from his 
study, searching for Louise. 

And when he found her walking in the garden, he said to her, as he 
might have said an hour ago, when this purpose of his life-time, of 
which he had become suddenly intelligently aware, was lying hidden in 
his heart: 

‘ Louise, why is this September day the sweetest of the year ? * 

* It’s not to me,* she answered, looking around her on the evidences 
of the completed summer, and pointing with her foot to the leaves that 
were fallen upon the walk. 

1 Why not to you, Louise ? ’ asked Everett, looking not at her, but up 
to the branches of a tree which already was nearly bare of foliage. 

‘ The promise of the spring is better, is n’t it ? I am young enough 
to think so yet.* 

‘ Young enough! * He looked at her ; she was really somewhat ad¬ 
vanced ! She met his look and smiled without the blushing of a young 
girl in her teens, and said : 

* Yes, young enough ; you believe it, do n’t you 1 * 

1 Any thing you say I believe. That is giving you a large liberty ; 
do n’t abuse it when you have an opportunity. The idea, though, of 
your growing old ! You like all the stir and activity of spring ; but 
see the repose of a day like this. See what peace there is in it! Just 
listen to those insects.’ 

* They all say, ‘ It is finished,’ I know, but it makes me sad to 
hear it.’ 

‘ It is finished ; yes, every thing says that; the pain and struggle 
done ; and now the fruition, Louise. It seems to me we may draw an 
inference from this difference between us ; the relations wliich the sea¬ 
sons symbolize we may bear to each other. Does not this day say as 
much ? Think of me, Louise, as you never did before, for a moment. 
Do you find in me nothing that satisfies you ? — your heart, I mean ? 
Our task is in a great measure completed. The girls must go into 
society this winter ; we have something to think of now beside them ; 
we must have, for they will soon be beyond our responsibilities, though 
never beyond our love. They are the children of your loving care, as 
well as mine ; let them continue the children of our loving hearts. I 
would not have the guardianship suspended by you, and I am certain 
that while I live, it will not be by me. But, Louise, do not mistake 
me. Their need may have brought my heart to a knowledge of itself; 
a little domestic perplexity may have hastened the exhibition of the 
whole thing ; but the fact is unaffected by the method of its discovery. 
I am not the man you would suspect of consulting expediency in this 
case. If you reject me, I shall never marry, and shall chaperone my 
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sisters as I best can. "Whether you reject me or not, it is a p^oud thing 
for me to tell you my love. With my whole heart I love you: if there 
is any thing of this in your heart for me, it is not in you to trifle, 
Louise 1 * 

They were now standing, their slow steps having come to a full 
pause. He spoke hdr name at the conclusion of his declaration as it 
had been a call, and she responded to it — how f in turning from him 
and walking rapidly away. 

And what did Isham do ? He stood and watched her: spasmodi¬ 
cally, certainly with no real intent to follow her, he started, and 
advanced a pace or two, and then stood still. As a statue, he stood 
motionless. He watched her as she went; he saw her going hurriedly 
down the walk, evidently not thinking whither, out-going her surprise 
or agitation, and which he could not tell; and he saw her when 
presently she paused, and turned, and looked at him, and began to 
retrace her steps, her face all glorious to his eyes with reflections of the 
workings of the soul within. Then he went to meet her; and, as you 
say, a complete life stood in the midst of the completed summer. 0 . a 
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I. 

How oft have scholars of the ‘ good old time,’ 

When the Coliseum was in all its glory, 

Pored over many an antiquated rhyme, 

Legend of eld, romance, tradition hoaiy, 

Wasting long days deciphering the story 
From worn-out manuscript of worn-out lays, 

Till Plato swore he ‘ would be shot ’ before he 
(Or the same thing in more exalted phrase) 

In scribbling like our school-boys, would consume his days. 


ii. 

It was indeed a very difficult matter 
To write with sticks for pens, and reeds for paper, 
Which is the reason why a certain satire, 

Intended to extinguish Homer’s taper, 

And shroud great Horace in oblivion’s vapor, 

Like Tupper’s poems of more modern years, 

Was never put intelligibly in shape, nor 
A charming ode on Cleopatra’s ears, 

Of which three lines were really written, it appears. 

VOL. XLVI. 2 
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Beside, when written, there was but ono copy 
Even of the labors of the ‘ bards sublime; ’ 

(If’t were so now, where were Longfellow’s hobby? 

Or Bourne’s ungainly length of prosy rhyme ?) 

And there were kept, an index of the time 
To after ages and more reverent eyes, 

The proudest relics of earth’s proudest clime, 

The quenchless lights that fired the Grecian skies, 
And dared the toil of fame and Genius’ high emprise! 


IT. 

Who has not heard how our immortal Gliddox, 

On opening his forty-seventh mummy, 

Found in its shroud a written packet hidden, 
Purporting to be from an ancient dummy, 

Which was translated by a learned rummy, 

Stating that Moses, who ne’er wrote amiss, 
What time he proved that magic was all flummy, 
Had just produced the book of Genesis, 

A chapter every month, and few could equal this? 


But now, alas for this degenerate ago I 

Of rail-roads, telegraphs, and lightning presses, 
When writing verses is the general rage, 

And prosiest authors sport the gaudiest dresses; 
When every daily boasts of new successes, 

And seedy editors can snub their betters; 

Frown down the drama, ruin half the lessees, 

Poke musty wit at diplomatic letters, 

And bind the public mind in their own narrow fetters. 


TL 

Even country papers ape a stride Homeric, 

Laugh at the courts, and thrust their brazen faces, 
With impudence undoubtedly generic, 

Into the very highest, holiest places: 

Crack jokes at kings, foretell how long their race is, 
Judge for the public when the heir apparent 
Will make his debut, from their consorts’ paces; 

Denounce the spoils of office, seizo a share in’t, 
Secure success and power, then wallow like a bear in’t. 


TIL 

* There is a tide in the affairs of’ poets, 

W r hich happens just now to be ‘at its flood,’ 

And threatens, unless dyked, to soon o’erfiow its 
Protective bounds, and drench the land with mud: 
For all past precedents that long have stood 
The very acme of poetic writers, 

Are under water, at the least a rood, 

And would bo more so but for dull back-biters, 

Who stick to Homer’s yarns of old pugnacious fighters. 
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vm. 

No wonder Faust was deemed a man of evil, 

If sages in his day could read the future; 

His art has lately raised the very devil, 

Parisian lore delivered to the torture; 

And now each printer in his time must nurture 
At least a dozen, and perhaps a score, 

Till even females, dead to ancient virtue, 

Have seized some places, clamoring for more, 

But we ’ll allow that lady devils are not such a bore. 


But ’mid this evil, there is much of good, 

A motley group, ’t is true, for ono to look on, 

The press has made religion ‘clear as mud,’ 

Without a doubt for infidels to hook on, 

And pounced dark Superstition’s ugliest spook on, 

As cats do sometimes on a truant spider; 

While the ‘ last legs ’ that despotism shook on, 

Have hardly dared to take a single stride, or 
Kick at the meanest democrat who ventures to derido her. 

x. 

Still this encouragement to authors is 

A tax our patience cannot bear much longer: 

Witness Smith's latest, which is partly his, 

And is of moon-light, star-light, and old ocean, wronger, 
And partly stolen, which is vastly stronger: 

Then think of more than fifty other new ones, 

And wonder if the world has run to song, or 
The press has been surrendered to the blue ones, 

Who can’t decide, amid so many, which are true ones. 


But lest I tire your patience in beginning, 

I only meant to mention how much better, 

How free of public and of private sinning 

The world has grown, since, like a golden fetter, 
Printing has linked tho spirit to the letter 

Of Virtue’s law, and urged the way to Heaven, 
(Though these slight drawbacks certainly beset her,) 
With such success, tho earth to evil given, 

From stormy morn descends to clear and starry even. 

XIL 

So, when the labors of the week are done, 

Eve of the day of sweet and holy rest, 

The cheerful circle gathers, one by one, 

Happy and free, caressing and caressed; 

For all these joys our fathers ne’er possessed, 

Solemn and sweet thanksgiving songs arise, 

Then when the Soul, with gratitude impressed, 

.Looks up to God with veiled and reverent eyes, 
Thank Him the Press is yours, the beet gift of the skies / 
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HARFANG ON BIRDS. 

We love birds. When the first soft days of spring come on in all 
their gentle sweetness, and woo us with their warmth, and soothe us 
with their smile, then come the birds. With us do they rejoice that 
Winter’s reign (and snow) is ended. No one of the seasons that come 
‘ to rule the varied year/ abdicates his throne more to his subjects’ joy 
than Winter. While he rules, we lose all respect for the mercury in 
our thermometer. When we remember how high it stood in our esti¬ 
mation, only a few short months ago, we did not think that it could get 
so low. We resolve to have nothing more to do with it; for ‘ there is 
a point, beyond which forbearance ceases to be a virtue,’ and we con¬ 
ceive that point to be thirty-two degrees above zero, at the very least. 

And yet, perhaps, we look upon this season of the year too coldly. 
It has its joys. The cold without drives us to seek within the pleasant 
fire-side, social pipe, and jovial friend. And then the snow, so beauti¬ 
ful ! — falling down so soft, and with soft down covering the face of 
earth. There is no more pleasant way of killing time than sleighing. 
Then, too, the perfect luxury in winter of lying late in bed. To be 
sure, Thomson indignantly exclaims, (and it is said he wrote this very 
line in bed) : 

1 Falsely luxurious, will not man awake! ’ 

Why, of course he will! But if he is a sensible man, he will lie awake 
awhile, and think the matter over, ere he rises. It is pleasant to lie 
and imagine how cold you will be when you do get up, and know how 
warm you are just now. There is much of pleasure also in lying look¬ 
ing at the wondrous pictures painted on the windows. There are 
clouds and castles, trees and towers, forms and features, most fanciful 
and beautiful. Formed from our breath, they seem our sleeping 
thoughts and dreams, breathed out and photographed. Certainly Jack 
Frost is a most pains-taking painter. 

But surely enough, when spring and summer, with their greater joys, 
are come, then it will pay to rise right early. It will even do to take a 
long walk before breakfast. The air is pregnant with the perfect per¬ 
fume of a thousand flowers, and leaves, and buds. And then, beside 
the pleasure of seeing jocund day go through that difficult gymnastic 
feat described by Shakespeare, of standing ‘ tip-toe on the misty moun¬ 
tain-tops,’ we have a glorious morning concert, to which we have a 
season-ticket: for 

* Ixxumerous songsters in the freshening shade 
Of new-sprung leaves their modulations mix 
Mellifluous.’ 

Such music ! It seems the pure out-pourings of the greatest gratitude 
to Him who made the morn so beautiful, so full of joy and light. It is 
the expression of most perfect praise, in ecstasy of song. Yes, indeed : 
we love birds! 
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* Ah! ’ says Felix, * so do I. Wood-cock broiled, on a toast, or deviled : 
snipe roasted, with a pork talma; quail, or rail ; yes, we love them all.* 
And having propounded the original conundrum, * When will dinner he 
ready ? * he relapses once more to his book and meerschaum. 

There is a deal of pleasure, as well as profit, and advantage with 
amusement, to be derived from studying the habits and the character of 
birds. Nor is the study burdensome. Of all the lower ordefs of crea¬ 
tion, as they frequent most freely the haunts and homes of men, so they 
approach us nearest in intelligence. They have their labors and amuse¬ 
ments, their conjugal relations, and like us, they build with taste and 
skill their houses : they have society, moreover, and the opera. In very 
many things they are our equals, and in some superiors : and what in 
other animals at best is only instinct, in birds is almost reason. 

Among the first returning tourists from the South in spring, are those 
pleasant little people, the blue-bird, marten, tfnd the wren. They ap¬ 
pear to have particular confidence in man. Nor is their confidence 
misplaced ; for every body hails with joy these harbingers of spring. 
Their company is peculiarly agreeable, and they seem to know it; for 
every year they come again to occupy the boxes, or perchance old hats, 
which were put up for them, and in them build their nests, and there 
they live rent-free : yet not exactly so, for they pay us with their notes. 
Sometimes these little people have a deal of difficulty among themselves 
about these%habitations. The martens come, and find the blue-birds 
have taken all these places, and there is a fuss directly; just as when 
the Browns go ta Saratoga and find the Smiths have all the best rooms 
in the house ; or in town, the Smiths find the Browns occupying the 
choicest boxes at the opera. After some considerable scolding and 
twitting upon facts, the martens take possession of a certain portion of 
the pigeon-cote, and keep it too ; for not a pigeon dare go near them, 
while the smaller wrens content themselves with some spare corner of 
the portico, where they forthwith proceed to build their houses, with all 
the architectural skill derived from their* great name-sake, the builder 
of St. Paul’s. There is a spic© of waggish deviltry about the wren, 
somewhat amusing. Often when the blue-bird has left his house, and 
gone to market, or down-town, the wren peeps in, and finding no one 
there, proceeds to amuse himself by pulling out the straws and feathers 
in the nest; but should perchance the blue-bird come in sight, the wren 
remembers there is something very interesting going on around the 
comer of the bam, that demands his instant and immediate attention. 

These bird? — the blue-bird, marten, and the wren, together with the 
swallows, (bam and chimney,) and 4 the honest robin,’ who, as quaint 
old Walton has it, 4 loves mankind, both alive and dead ’ — are half- 
domesticated. They love to live near man. The blue-bird and the 
robin are the only two among them who appear to have paid much 
attention to the cultivation of their vocal powers. They salute the 
morning with sweet song3. The wren and other small birds are in the 
garden, breakfasting on worms, or, as we sometimes express it, 4 getting 
their grub.’ The marten, meanwhile, listens In the concert, as a critic, 
or as one of the audience ; for he sits up in his private box, now and 
then uttering an approving note, as if of applause. Indeed the marten is 
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not very musical. Sometimes, in the bosom of his family, when he 
feels very social, he takes up his pipe, and then essays a song. But he 
never gets beyond the first few notes of * Hi Betty Martin/ and then 
goes off on tip-toe. 

But here we have a jolly little fellow, who makes up in sociability 
for what he lacks in song. The small house-sparrow, or, as he is 
generally known, the 4 chippin’-bird/ pomes to our very doors. He 
hops along the piazza, gathering 4 crumbs of comfort * and of bread, and 
knows that not a soul within the house, not even that ‘ unfeeling school¬ 
boy/ would harm a feather of his tail. He keeps a careful eye, how¬ 
ever, on the cat; for he is perfectly aware that she would consider him 
only a swallow, and he does not like to lose his identity. There is in 
history a single instance where this bird seems to have forgotten his 
character, and been a destroyer, rather than, as he is called by boyB, a 
4 sparer.’ Every juvenile of five years, who is at all read in the litera¬ 
ture of his age, knows the tragic story of the death and burial of cock- 
robin. That interesting individual was found one morning lying on the 
ground, with a murderous weapon through his heart, as dead as Julius 
Caesar. The horror-stricken birds assembled. A coroner’s inquest was 
holden. The first inquiry was, of course, 4 Who killed cock-robin ? ’ 
There was a momentary silence, and then the sparrow, the last one in 
the crowd, perhaps, to be suspected, confessed the deed ! He then pro¬ 
ceeds to state how it was done, and owns he 4 did it with i* bow and 
arrow/ It is probably in imitation of the truthful candor of this noble 
little bird that, once upon a time, a child, afterward the father of his 
country, was induced to confess, with regard to a mutilated tree, that he 
4 did it with his little hatchet.’ 

4 Felix ! let us go and take a stroll. This is indeed a golden day, in 
which mere living is a perfect luxury. From the eagle perched upon 
the top-most cliff, nearest the sky, down to the smallest insect that floats 
upon the air, all the created world to-day rejoices in the sun. Oh I it 
is such days as these — so balmy, bright, and beautiful — that bring 
upon their wings strength to our weak and weary bodies, and to our 
souls sweet Hope ! ’ 

Felix : 4 Well, a — yes ; I should think it was a good day to go a — a- 
fishing/ 

By Apollo! Blessed is the man — and thrice blessed the woman — 
who never tries to be poetical. It is a dangerous experiment Yeara 
ago, when we were but a small boy, we remember walking out one 
pleasant morning in the spring-time, in our school-hoy suit of gray, and 
a fit of the blues. Returning to the paternal domicile, we put on a 
standing-collar, took a sheet of paper, and sticking a pen behind each 
ear, sat down and wrote some lines about the birds, and flowers, and 
spring, and so on. With modest hesitation, we sent them to the village 
newspaper. In an unguarded moment, the ill-fated editor of the 
4 Cockahoopia Gazette and Clarion Note of Freedom ,* published our 
lines as a — 4 Poem ! ’ The very next day, this unfortunate editor 
failed, ran away, and was never heard of, or from, again. From that 
time forward, we forswore the muse. 

4 Caw! caw 1 caw! ’ The watch-word and the signal of alarm or 
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caution among crows ; or else it is the ‘ dreadful note of preparation,’ 
summoning the lawless legions from the depths of the pine-woods, from 
yonder hill, from the ‘ crowner’s inquest, sitting on the body of a de¬ 
funct steed, down by the river-side, from far-off forests, to come and help 
pull up a field of com, just beginning to put forth its tender blades. 
‘ All these and more come flocking,’ for there’s no one around : the 
scare-crow was blown down last night; the gun is lent; the boys have 
gone to school; the farmer tumbled off the hay-mow yesterday and 
broke his leg : and so the crows proceed with the destruction : 

-‘ unmoved 

With dread of death to flight, or foul retreat* 

The crow and black-bird both are arrant scoundrels. The last in¬ 
deed renders somewhat of service in the early part of spring ; for, fol¬ 
lowing the furrows of the field, devouring countless worms and grubs, 
which would be most destructive to the coming crop of com, all day 
long he gleans behind the plough, a perfect little Ruth. But when the 
com comes, he devotes himself to its destruction with a perfect ruthless- 
ness, and fills his own crop with the farmer’s, in less than no time. 
Perchance, should any one appear upon the premises, he gets upon the 
fence and whistles very unconcernedly, just as if he had n’t been doing 
any thing. As for that bean-pole, standing in the centre of the field, 
dressed in old clothes, and bearing some faint resemblance to a returned 
Californian, ha ! ha ! ha ! What fools men are to think that they can 
cheat the black-bird ! Why, there are five of them at this moment 
pulling com for dear life, to see who shall get through his row the first, 
who were bom, bred, and educated in the very hat of that identical old 
scare-crow. To be sure, when it was first set up, the birds eyed it with 
curiosity, perhaps mistrust, but it never entered into their heads that it 
was intended to resemble a man; or if it did, it soon became a stand¬ 
ing joke with them. And yet old Ginger, going home from the tavern 
one day, 4 across lots,’ stopped and asked the returned Californian if he 
knew 4 what time o’ da-da-day’t was! ’ Well, to tell the truth, the 
scare-crow was very well got up : in fact, while Ginger stood by, it was 
somewhat difficult to say which was which. They were two perfect 
Dromios. 

Every farmer hates the crow, and, we must acknowledge, he is not a 
very lovely bird. He has neither beauty nor song; for his eternal 
caw ! caw ! is a note renewed so often as to be at a decided discount. 
Nor has he civility of manners ; and his ideas concerning private pro¬ 
perty are extremely vague. Yet, of all the bird-tribe, he is by far the 
most intelligent. Nor is he an hypocrite. He robs our fields and he 
4 acknowledges the com.’ Ah ! he is a cunning rascal I There he sits, 
on that old tree by the road-side, clothed in a sable suit, and as you go 
by, looks as demure, as interesting, and melancholy, as a minister with 
the bronchitis, about to sail for Europe. But should there be a gun in 
the bottom of the wagon, though it is covered carefully with a bundle 
of straw, a blanket over that, and a large fat boy sitting on top of all, 
he knows it is there, and, trusty sentinel, alarms the whole community 
of crows in the region round about, and away they wing, 1 over the 
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hills and far away.* Caw ! caw! caw! You did n’t catch him that 
time. He is very well aware that you intend to kill him — if you can. 
He just wants to see you do it, that’s all! 

We had some fun with them one day. It is an old joke. A quan¬ 
tity of com was soaked in spirit and scattered in the field. By-and-by, 
a dozen vagrant crows came down, and stationing a ‘ look-out/ they 
began to feed. By the time their crops were full, their heads were 
also, and they were literally ‘ corned.’ Such a spree! They reeled 
about, ran into and fell over one another, and exhibited a series of 
ground and lofty tumblings beautiful to behold. In vain did one old 
crow, the patriarch of the flock, an hundred years of age at least, 
attempt to reason with the rest. He was the worst one of them all: 
and afterward the old reprobate tried to sing a bacchanalian song. At 
last, by some mysterious evolutions, they made out to get up in a tree, 
and there they sat, cawing and cufsing at the com. There was an 
after-piece; for the Shanghais happened down that way, and what com 
the crows had left, they speedily appropriated. There w r as a time 
then! The boys rushed down to drive away the Shanghais, but they 
were bound not to go home till morning, any how. Altogether, what 
with the incoherent cawing over-head, the inebriated crowing on the 
ground, occasionally a tumble-down from off the tree, the crows trying 
to roost above, and the roosters trying to crow below, there was ‘ con¬ 
fusion worse confounded.’ The next day, our best Shanghai — cock of 
the walk—died of delirium tremens ; and his successor,^ 

-‘ full of rumination sad, 

Laments the weakness of these latter times . 1 

We have said that early rising is a good thing, although, we candidly 
confess, we think late rising is a great deal better : but it is a sermon 
which has been preached to youth from the time when Solomon so 
soundly berates the sluggard, and advises him to take pattern from some 
others, particularly his aunt, and ‘ be wise,’ down to the present day. 
We think it is * poor Richard ? who perpetrates the rhyming proverb, in 
which there is more poetry than truth, yet not very much of either : 

‘ Early to bed and early to rise, 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.’ 

How many times we have heard old women utter this proverb as an 
oracle, we should not like to say. If it be true, it accounts most satis¬ 
factorily for the immense quantity of health, wealth, and wisdom 
disseminated among butchers, milk-men, and market-men, who are 
notoriously early risers, and who get up in the morning, as the Ethiopian 
poet so touchingly expresses it, ‘ before de broke ob day.’ It is easy 
enough to rise with the sun, but we must get up very early indeed if we 
would rise with the birds. 

For long before the sun sees fit to show his face, when the first faint 
glimmerings of dawn make repetition of response to that Almighty 
fiat that first called light into the world, while ‘ incense-breathing 
Morn ’ is putting on her clothes, while w’e are still sleeping such sleep 
as the truly virtuous only know, and snoring sonorously, sheet-music by 
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the quire, the birds have left their nests, have dipped their wings in the 
refreshing dew, have breakfasted, and now are waiting for the day. 
And soon the crayon, India-inky landscape turns to a warm and glow¬ 
ing, living painting, and then the birds in every wood and field, and 

. -‘on the tops of trees, 

Assemble all in choirs, and with their notes 
Salute and welcome up the rising sun/ 

Their matin music ended, then begin the labors and amusements of the 
day. They have enough to do. Perchance they have their house to 
build, and fields, both far and near, are searched for straws and sticks, 
and they pick up, here a hair, and there a thread, to weave into the 
nest. Or else they have a family to cater for ; or, if the young are 
fledged, they must be taught to fly, and learned to find their food : the 
vagrant boys, who rob bird’s-nests, are pointed out, and the old birds 
devote themselves to teach the young idea how to — avoid being shot. 
Then there are calls to make, gossip to interchange, rehearsals to 
attend, excursions to adjacent counties : and so time flies with birds. 

And when the evening comes, they all return from their discursive 
flights, and seek their homes. Yes, homes! For they all have their 
4 local habitation,’ and there are no beings more domestic or home-loving 
than the birds. Home from their wanderings come our blue-birds, 
wrens, and martens, and early in the evening every box is taken. The 
croaker crow, stufled to repletion, flies to the forest, and, we prophecy, 
will before morning be obliged to call in the corn-doctor, or die of in¬ 
digestion. The swallow's come in countless crow'ds, a complete cloud, 
and after describing sundry circles, dive down in the chimney, a resi¬ 
dence that seems to them most suitable. And here are more of them, 
who, if they neither sow nor reap, most certainly do 4 gather into barns,’ 
and in the most astounding quantities. The remainder of this tribe, for 
there are more of them, improbable as it may seem, live, an innumer¬ 
able throng, up in that old church-tow r er that appears above the trees. 
There they dwell in safe security, shielded from the storm, and free 
from fear of man, or boy, or cat. Who ever saw a cat about a church ? 
We have indeed heard of a church-mouse, and his extraordinary poverty; 
but a church-cat is unknown in our catechism. The bell alone, at 
times, disturbs the birds ; the bell, now ringing solemnly on Sabbath 
days, summoning the people to the place of prayer, now tolling sad and 
sorrowfully for the dead, now making merry marriage-music, anon at 
midnight sounding out the terrible alarm of conflagration; and then the 
young alone tremble with fear, and nestle closer beneath the mother’s 
brooding wings. The old tow'er is a pleasant dw r elling-place for birds. 
It is cool with shading trees, and all about the church is quiet, calm, 
and still. Truly there 4 the sparrow hath found an house, and the swal¬ 
low a nest for herself, where she may lay her young; ’ for thus, ages 
ago, the poet-prophet painted a perfect picture of the peace, the rest, 
the sacred stillness, and the sw’eet serenity of the house of God. 

4 Too-whit! too-whoo-hoo ! * Who ? Why, that is our much-beloved 
tame owl, Doctor Samuel Johnson, most unmeritedly unnoticed : and 
now he is looking at us in a seriously solemn manner, yet 4 more in sor- 
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row than in anger.* To think that, in his very presence, we should 
write about a lot of confounded, cawing, carrion-crows, and paltry 
sparrows, and never mention him ! Rest in peace on thy perch, 0 
beloved Doctor! for we will yet write your biography. 


to ‘ k n i c k , * 

Or THB KNICKERBOCKER MAOA21XE. 


That month i’ which we ’re apt to see 
Auld Winter’s dyin’ struggles, 

Is wi’ us now to play his round 
O’ cantraps, tricks, an’ juggles: 

An’ I by the ingle cosie sit, 

Despite his fitfu’ howlin’, 

To scratch my thanks to you, ‘auld Knick,’ 
Amang these lines o’ rulin’, 

This vera day. 

A bardie I wi’outen sweets 
O’ fickle public favor; 

I fear my rough rhyme jinklin’ thanks 
May lack poetic flavor; 

But may I ask i’ humble lay 
A pardon for my ailin’ ? 

While I acknowledge bashfulness 
Has been my grievous failin’ 

This monie a day. 

You puffed a sang o’ which my pen 
Was guilty o’ the makin’, 

An’ my puir heart wi’ gratitude 
Ga'ed flutterin’ an’ achin’: 

But like a cuif I kept my tongue 
An’ pen baith still thegither, 

An’ when guid conscience bad me write, 
Said 1,1 ’ll write some ither 
Expected day. 

An’ still anitlier compliment 
To rhjunes o’ my invention, 

Was passed i’ childish silence o’er, 

Wi’outen due attention; 

An’ now at this late hour I come, 

Wi’ my scant store o’ meekness, 

To crave forgiveness at your han’, 

An’ shun the traps o’ weakness 
Each future day. 

There ’re flowers i’ Poesy’s mazy walks 
Distillin’ precious ointment, 

As weel as thorns o’ sharp regret, 

An’ bitter disappointment: 
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An’ he wha luckless meets a frown, 
His vera life distressin’, 

Maun gird him up an’ smile it down, 
An’ think’t will a’ bo passin’ 

Some ithcr day. 


An’ he wha gets a tithe o’ praise 
Need na be muckle lifted, 

Nor boast himscl’ wi’ unco pride, 

Owre eloquent an’ gifted: 

There lies a blessed middle road 
Atween extravagances, 

That guards a man frae Fortune’s goad, 
An’ peace-devourin’ fancies, 

Maist every day. 


That pride that lifts a man aboon 
Aristocratic classes, 

That gars him feel to wipe his shoon 
On tyrants, priests, an’ asses, 

Is na 1 the feckless tietherin’ show 
O’ fools i’ Fashion’s feather; 

But right an’ truth that baud him up, 
Through sorrow’s bleakest weather, 
I’ trouble’s day. 


To free tho min’ frae bigot’s cant 
Is worth long days o’ strivin’. 

An’ be at length at common-sense 
An’ honesty arrivin’: 

A grovelin’ warl’ is harnessed down 
An’ whipt by faction-mongers, 

Till monie a puir but noble soul 
For truth an’ freedom hungers, 
Frae day to day. 


An’ poets wield i’ monie a field 
The blades o’ mental clamor, 

An’ oft i’ prate, for church or state, 
Gang murderin’ sense an’ grammar: 
Then let us pray God’s power to stay 
Our gabs frae rants an’ brawlin’, 
Our hearts and han’s frae folly’s plans, 
Our pens frae simple scrawlin’, 

By night or day. 


I’se thank ye owre an’ owre again 
For speakin’ unco kindly 
O’ what my brain let idly slip, 

Not owro smooth an’ finely: 

Sao gi’e’s your han’, if that ye can, 
By some hook, crook, or ither, 
An’ let me here subscribe mysel’ 
Your ain pen-stricken brither, 

Till life’s last day. 

Eillatcaug , March 24M, 1855. 


« 


Okouqx. 
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WHEREIN SCHOLIAST D1SCOOR SETH ON ANCIENT GASTRONOMY. 


BY CHARLES A. HUNGER. 


PART TWO. 

Piscator : Marry, an I will see. ’Fore heaven that was a most 
lovely flash of lightning, blue and jagged; and there comes the big 
thunder tumbling at its heels. The shower sags to one side of us. 1 
doubt if we get more than a sprinkle from one comer of it. We shall 
fish in quiet then, and thou shalt talk without fear of a soaking. 

Scholiast : Let it rain an it likes ; ’t is an old saying that rain 
makes the hair grow. And now, as the breviary of Augustan man¬ 
ners and fcistoms was in many particulars a transcript of those of 
Greece, and as the former are more or less illustrative of the latter, I 
propose to follow through the ccena Trimalchionis, as detailed by Pe- 
tronius, stopping occasionally to explain and enlarge. Becker’s Ban¬ 
quet in Gallus is but an abridgement of Petronius, even to the story of 
the wehr-wolf, and, he having relied upon that author, we may look 
upon him as a fair exponent. The ostentation of the Roman, however, 
is not fairly chargeable upon the more refined Greek. We will begin 
with the guests immediately on reclining. The shoes having been 
taken off, as was the custom, Egyptian boys poured snow-water on their 
hands, while others picked their toe-nails . Wine was then produced, 
and directly the first course of the banquet followed. The promulsis , 
antecccna, or gustatio , as it was called by the Romans, consisted of all 
things deemed provocative of appetite ; eggs being an indispensable 
portion of it. Petronius then says : 1 On the promulsidary stood an ass 
in Corinthian metal, with two panniers containing olives , white on one 
side, black on the other. . . . There were also little salvers in the 
shape of bridges, on which were laid dormice , strewed over with honey 
and poppy-seed.’ These same dormice are still in good repute among 
modern epicures. Hot sausages , on a silver gridiron, followed. Then, 
from urtder a wooden hen, eggs of the pea-fowl were brought and dis¬ 
tributed, which were eaten with spoons of a pound weight . With this 
the first course was removed by a company of singers. Now it must 
be recollected that the ancients knew nothing of forks. To modern in¬ 
genuity are we indebted for that simple, useful, and graceful instru¬ 
ment. Therefore fingers were in constant requisition, and became from 
their office unctuous, rendering frequent ablutions necessary. The habits 
of the Orientals of our day are the same in this respect. The water 
(or in this case of extravagance — the wine) was poured upon the 
hands, some receptacle for it being placed upon the floor beneath. The 
ablutions being performed, wine w r as brought — ‘ Opimian Falemian,* 
a hundred years old. The vintage under the consulate of Opimius was 
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much esteemed by the Romans, as it was singularly excellent both in 
quantity and quality. It is curious to see to what lengths the ancients 
carried the manufacture of wines. Xenophon says that the ten thou¬ 
sand, in their retreat through Carduchia, found wine in such plenty that 
it was contained in plastered cisterns. The brands were as numerous 
as the vineyards. Athenaeus enumerates them, giving their peculiar 
qualities. There was the sweet Falemian, which was made when the 
south icind blew through the vineyard; there was the Rhegian, the 
Surrentine, Privemian, Formian, Tripoline, Sitine, Tibumian, Labican, 
Gaurian, Prsenestian, Maesic, Ulban, Anconian, Buxentine, Veletemean, 
Calenian, Caecuban, Fundan, Sabine, Siguine, Nomentumnian, Spoli- 
tumnian, Capuan, Barbine, Cancini, a noble wine resembling the Fa¬ 
lemian. There was the Lesbian, of which Alexis sings : 

* ‘All wise men think 

The Lesbian is the nicest wine to drink.’ 

There was, also, according to Hermippus : 

* Mendean wine, such as the gods distil 
And sweet Magnesian, cures for every ill; 

And Thasian, redolent of mild perfume; 

But of them all the most inviting bloom 
Mantles above old Homer’s Chian glass; 

That wine doth all its rivals far surpass. 

There is a wine which Laprian they call; 

Soon as the seals from the rich hogshead fall, 

Violets and roses mix their lovely scent, 

And hyacinth, in one rich fragrance blent’ 

There was the Corinthian, Naxian, Bibline, Scia- 

Piscator : Gramercy, my dear Scholiast, such a raking fire of grape 
will force me to surrender to Morpheus. And now I bethink me that 
this morning I did put into my pocket a flask of medicine, which was 
sold by the ounce in the time of good Q,ueen Bess, a spoonful being con¬ 
sidered a dose by Physician, and from its efficacy called eau de vie , 
now better known as brandy, which hath a very strengthening property, 
and is marvellously good for lubricating the hinges of the tongue. 
Nay, I have lost it! 5 Tis not about here. It hath dropped on my 
way—perchance when I fell — and that rascally Poeta and unsophisti¬ 
cated Venator shall find it and become inebriated. Alas! that it should 
be! Prithee speak no more concerning wine, for it maketh my mouth 
to water, which I hold not to be a good index. 

Scholiast : No more then of wine, which I conceive to be no better 
than a 

* Mixture rank of midnight weeds collected, 

With Hecate’s ban thrice blasted, thrice infected.’ 

The wine having been disposed of, a large circular tray was brought in, 
with the twelve signs of the zodiac around it, upon every one of which 
the structor , whose business it was to arrange the dishes upon the fur- 
culum or tray, had placed an appropriate dish — on Aries, ram’s-head 
pies; on Taurus, a piece of roast-beef; on Gemini, kidneys and lamb’s- 
fry; on Cancer, a crown — the host having been bom under that con¬ 
stellation; on Leo, African figs; on Virgo, a young sow’s haslet— a 
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* great favorite among the ancients, consisting of the vulva and sumen 
of a young sow which had never given suck ; on Scorpio, a fish of that 
name ; on Capricorn, a lobster ; on Aquarius, a goose ; on Pisces, two 
mullets, which were a chief object of Roman epicurism ; on Libra, a 
pair of scales, in one of which were tarts, in the other cheese-cakes ; 
and in the middle was a green turf with a honey-comb thereon. The 
cheese-cake was an article of food highly esteemed in the olden time, 
and therefore deserves more than a passing notice. It was the subject 
of separate treatises by gastronomers, and was frequently called the 
‘ divine cheese-cake .’ Athenceus, who treats tediously upon all things 
bearing upon gastronomy, is unusually prolix when he comes to speak 
of this. He enumerates over thirty different kinds. One he mentions 
as compounded of cheese, milk, and honey. Those called Upoturides 
were made thus : 4 Put some honey into some milk, pound them, aijd 
put them into a vessel, and let them coagulate ; then, if you have some 
little seives at hand, put what is in the vessel into them, and let the 
whey run off; and when it appears to you to have coagulated tho¬ 
roughly, then take up the vessel in which it is and transfer it to a silver 
dish, and the coat or crust will be uppermost.’ It does not seem that 
cheese was a necessary constituent of the cake, as the name would indi¬ 
cate. It took its name, probably, from the fact that the first were com 
pounded from cheese, and that those subsequently made bore a resem¬ 
blance to the former. But to discuss this matter of cheese-cakes fur¬ 
ther were to lose the whole centripetal force of my discourse, and there¬ 
fore I desist. To return. ‘ Meanwhile,’ says Petronius, ‘ an Egyptian 
slave carried bread in a silver portable oven, singing at the same time, 
in a very delicate voice, a song in praise of wine flavored with laserpi- 
tiimi .’ Then ‘ four fellows came dancing in to the sound of music and 
took off the upper part of the tray, beneath which, on a second tray, 
were crammed fowls, a sow’s paps, and a hare fitted with wings to re¬ 
semble Pegasus. There were also four figures of Marsyas, standing at 
the several corners, spouting a highly-seasoned sauce on some fish, 
which swam in a very Euripus.* This sauce was probably Garum , an 
exquisite liquor, as Pliny calls it, extracted from the blood and the en¬ 
trails of certain fish macerated in sea-water until putrefaction took 
place. During all this time musicians were in attendance, striking up 
at intervals dulcet strains in every mode : the simple JEolian, the varied 
Asian, the plaintive Lydian, the religious Phrygian, the warlike Dorian, 
and the convivial Ionic; all of which may have pleased the ancients 
well enough, but which would have afforded no more gratification to 
modern ears than an accordeon and hurdy-gurdy playing different tunes 
together without any regard to time ; as harmony and time were both 
as yet unknown. Again the wine began to circle afresh. Acrobats 
were introduced ; jests and tales went round. A species of representa¬ 
tion was performed. Rare and splendid presents were given the guests. 
These presentations were not infrequently very extravagant. We read 
that Cleopatra, having met Antony in Cilicia, prepared a royal enter¬ 
tainment for liim, in which every dish was golden, inlaid with precious 
stones, wonderfully chased and embossed ; and the walls were hung 
with cloths embroidered in gold and purple, all of which she presented 
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to him, desiring him to sup with her the next day, and to bring his 
friends and captains with him. The banquet of the day succeeding 
was more splendid still. To the guests she gave every thing in the 
banqueting hall, even to the triclinia on which they lay, presenting, at 
their departure, to the highest palanquins, with slaves for bearers, and 
to the others horses with golden trappings, and Ethiopian boys to bear 
torches before them. The buflbneries of the boar and pastry pigs, and 
of the disembowelling of the second boar, I pass over as illustrative of 
nothing except ostentation. In consequence of the repeated draughts of 
wine, the guests became uproarious. A magnificent dessert was then 
laid, consisting of cakes and fruits, all of which were filled with a saf¬ 
fron liquid, which spirted over the guests upon the slightest touch. 
Then a course of delicacies was brought forward, followed by drunken 
buffooneries, which were put an end to by the arrival of thrushes in pas¬ 
try, stuffed with raisins and nuts, quinces, scollops, and oysters, probably 
ostrece crudce , or, technically speaking, raws , closing with (0 ye immor¬ 
tal gods ! what a dish!) snails. Here the feast breaks up amid danc¬ 
ing women, unruly servants, drunken guests, and stultified host. 

The coma Trimalchionis , though not given by one of the patrician 
order, may yet be considered as a fair picture of Roman manners and 
gastronomy, and much that appears absurd and ostentatious in Trimal- 
chio is confirmed by other authors not to have been uncommon. Their 
feasts were more notable for extravagance than good taste; and upon 
them they concentrated all the gastronomic genius and resources of the 
world. Dishes composed of the brains of five hundred peacocks, or the 
tongues of five thousand nightingales, could have possessed no other 
merit than costliness. Perhaps I cannot better sum up the matter than 
by quoting from the Physiologic du Gout , a portion of the chapter en¬ 
titled Resurrection de ImcuIIus , designed to represent a modem ban¬ 
quet, conducted after the magnificence of the Romans, though the 
description is highly varnished with French exaggeration : 

‘ Let us suppose that a man of eminent station and wealth wished to 
celebrate by a feast, to be at once memorable for its splendor and profu¬ 
sion, some great political or financial event. He would place all the 
arts under contribution to ornament the banquet-hall, and exhaust all 
the resources and skill of his house and excellencies of its cellar. He 
would cause two plays to be represented during this solemn dinner by 
the best actors, and music to be executed by the most renowned artists, 
as well vocal as instrumental. He would prepare for entr'actes, between 
dinner and ca/6, a ballet, to be danced by all that the opera could fur¬ 
nish of grace and beauty. He would see the evening terminate with 
a ball, in which two hundred ladies, chosen from among the most beau¬ 
tiful, and four hundred dancers selected from the most elegant, should 
join; that the side-board should be constantly furnished with the most 
delicious beverages, hot, fresh, and iced; that toward midnight a well- 
ordered collation should endue all with renewed vigor; that the serv¬ 
ants should be handsome and well clothed, the illumination perfect, and, 
to forget nothing, that the host should charge himself with sending for 
and re-conducting of all his guests.* 

Bless me ! but how our worthy master doth snore! I have heard 
they do not dream who snore; and they that have quiet consciences and 
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good digestion do not dream. He is a very honest man, without doubt. 
Awake, master ! 

Piscator : By my troth ! ’t is a most lovely fish; see how he doth 
give out the separate colors like the dolphin, whereof you may read in 

-ha ! I did sleep. Give me thy hand, most learned Scholiast. 

What a blessed thing is sleep ! it falleth down upon us like blessings 
showered from the great white throne. Thank God for sleep. But I 
think, my dear Scholiast, thou wert speaking of feasts and feasting. I 
pray thee proceed, for thy discourse was delectable ; for he Bpeaketh ex¬ 
cellently well who, avoiding all startling ideas and expressions, putteth 
his auditors at ease, and with honeyed sentences and rounded periods 
composes their senses into delightful slumber. 

Scholiast : After all, we modems are but little in advance of the 
ancients in gastronomy. They made it a science ; we, especially Ame¬ 
ricans, degrade it to a necessity. While we are apt to deride all ad¬ 
vancement, they were quick to encourage. Among the Sybarites, if 
any confectioner or cook invented any peculiar and excellent dish, no 
other artist was allowed to make it for a year, and he alone was enti¬ 
tled to the profits derived from its manufacture. Such inducements 
were held out to encourage excellence; and I doubt if we have an 
earlier example of a patent-right than this, dating back as it does to 
about b.c. 520. If we except coflee, tea, chocolate, sugar, potatoes, 
maize , and pumpkin pies , there is little to pride ourselves upon. The 
following lines of Anaxandrides, remarkable for their grace and beauty, 
throw also much light upon their edibles. Listen, therefore, Piscator, 
while I sing them : 

1 There is a scent of Syrian myrrh, 

There is incense, there is spice; 

There are delicate cakes ana loaves, 

Cakes of meal and polypi, 

Tripe, and fat, and sausages, 

Soup, and beet, and figs, and peas, 

Garlic, various kinds of tunnies, 

Ptisan, pulse, and toast, and muffins. 

Beans, and various kinds of vetches, 

Honey, cheese, and cheese-cakes too, 

Wheat, and nuts, and barley-groats, 

Roasted crabs, and mullets boiled^ 

Roasted cuttle-fish, boiled turbot, 

Frogs, and perch, and mussels too, 

Sharks, and roach, and gudgeons too. 

Fish from doves and cuckoos named, 

Plaice and flounders, shrimps and rays. 

Then, beside these daintv fish, 

There is many another dish ; 

Honey-combs and juicy grapes, 

Figs and cheese-cakes, apples, pears, 

Cornels, and the red pomegranate, 

Poppies, creeping thyme, and parsley, 

Peaches, olives, plums, and raisins, 

Leeks and onions, cabbages, 

StronosmeUi/uj assafivtulu t 
Fennels, eggs, and lentils cool, 

And well-roasted grasshopper*, 

Cardamuns and sesame, 

Ceryces, salt, and limpets firm, 

The pinna, and the oyster bright, 

The periwinkle and the whelk: 
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And beside this, a crowd of birds, 

Doves, and ducks, and geese, and sparrows, 

Thrushes, larks, and jays, and swans, 

The pelican, the crane, and stork, 

Wag-tails and ousels, tits and finches/ — Atlen. IV., 9. 

Owls and puppies were also in the mouths of every people. We can 
easily imagine that from grasshoppers, young sows’ haslets, puppies, 
owls, and assofeetida some rare dishes must have been concocted, which, 
eaten with the garum of which I have before spoken, must have been 
truly delectable. With such dishes, and the recumbent position, the 
anAent banquet must have been no trifling affair. How the guests 
could ever struggle through one without slobbering their long beards 
and bedaubing their ccenatory garments is a marvel to me ; but fashion 
and extreme laziness sanction a great many absurdities and inconve¬ 
niences. It was customary at the conclusion of Grecian banquets to 
make libations and sing praises to the gods. Plato, in his Banquet, 
says : ‘ Upon this he told me that Socrates reclined himself, and took 
his supper, and .so did the rest, and that they made libations, and sang 
the praises of the God.’ So in Xenophon, after the feast, effusion of 
wine was made in honor of the gods. The manner in which these 
libations were performed was, according to Theophrustus, who died b.c. 
286, as follows: ‘ The unmixed wine which is given at a banquet, 
which they call the pledge-cup, in honor of the Good Deity, they offer 
in small quantities, as if reminding the guests of its strength, and of the 
liberality of the god, by the mere taste. And they hand it round when 
men are already full, in order that there may be as little as possible 
drunk out of it. And having paid adoration three times, they take it 
irom the table, as if they were entreating of the gods that nothing may 
be done unbecomingly, and that they may not indulge in immoderate 
desires for this kind of drink, and that they may derive what is honora¬ 
ble and useful from it.’ J give one of the scolia sung by the Deipno- 
sophists upon their libations : 

*0 thou Tritonian Pat.las! who from heaven above 
Look’st with protecting eve 
On this holy city and land, 

Deign our protectress now’ to prove, 

From loss in war, from dread sedition's band, 

And death's untimely blow, thou and thy father, Jove.’ 

And now for the moral of my discourse. We see gastronomy, as an art, 
keeps pace with civilization ; that it is its concomitant, and that it is 
subject to no laws of retrogression. We observe that those nations 
where it is unknown are sunk in savagery. Thus you see what a wide 
field of investigation our subject opens. It would afford me infinite 
pleasure to trace the effects of cooks and cookery upon the world, from 
the earliest ages to the present time ; but that is a work only for a phi¬ 
losopher. The ancients did not fail to discover it3 beneficent influences 
upon mankind. Athenion, in his Samothracians, introduces a cook ar¬ 
guing philosophically about the nature of things and men, saying : 

* Cook . Do you not know that cookery has brought 
More aids to piety than aught beside ? 

VOL. XLVI. 3 
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1 Slave. Say by what means. 

'Cook. Attend and you shall hear. 

The art of cookery drew us gently forth 
From that ferocious life when, void of faith, 

The Anthropophaginian ate his brother! 

To cookery we owe well-ordered states, 

Assembling men in dear society. 

Wild was the earth, man feasting upon man, 

When one of nobler sense and milder heart 

First sacriticed an animal; the flesh 

Was sweet, and man then ceased to feed on nlau 1 

And something of the rudeness of those times 

The priest commemorates ; for to this day 

He roasts the victim’s entrails without salt. < 

In those dark times beneath the earth lay hid 
The precious salt — that gold of cookery! 

But when its particles the palate thrilled, 

The source of seasonings, charm of cookery, came. 

They served a paunch with rich ingredients stored; 

And tender kia within two covering plates, 

Warm melted in the mouth. So art improved. 

At length a miracle not yet performed, 

They minced the meat, which, rolled in herbage soft, 

Nor meat nor herbage seemed, but to the eye,. 

And to the taste, the counterfeited dish 
Mimicked some curious flsh; invention rare! 

Thus every dish was seasoned more and more, 

Salted, or sour, or sweet, and mingled oft 
Oat-meal and honey. To enjoy the meal 
Men congregated in the populous towns, 

And cities flourished, which we cooks adorned 
With all the pleasures of domestic life. 

1 Slave. Oh 1 rare 1 where will this end? 

* Cook. To us you owe 
The costly sacrifice. We slay the victims, 

We pour the free libations, and to us 
The gods themselves lend a propitious ear, 

And for our special merits scatter blessings 
On all the human race; because from us 
And from our art maukind were first induced 
To live the life of reason, and the gods 
Received due honor.’ — Alhen. ATT., 81. 

But what is this I see ? Poeta and Venator walking arm-in-arm ; 
Poeta swinging his hat, and Venator brandishing a bottle. Alas ! they 
have taken to drink ; and, hark ! they are singing some rollicking song. 

Piscator : By my halidom! it is my own flask which Venator 
swingeth. 

Venator : Huzza! huzza ! my worthy master; huzza! my brave 
Scholiast. Truly saith Poeta, we have found the fountain of Hippo- 
crcne. Drink. 

Poeta : The maiden fair, with lips so rare, and eye of ebon black¬ 
ness, with witching form, all ripe and warm, can give no rapture like 
this. Oh! the good red wine! oh! the blood-red wine! of life the 
very nectar ; without which all were ’neath a pall, and Joy a shivering 
spectre. Brink deep, dear friends, for, till it ends, blow winds, come 
clouds, storms roar ; with rare old wine we ’ll keep sunshine within our 
bosom’s core. 

Piscator : You are villainously given to jesting, my scholars, for there 
is naught herein. Nay, my dear Scholiast, not so much as a drop ; and 
thus, thou seest, though our life be very gentle and quiet, yet we shall 
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not escape all crosses. Now let us see what great fish there be upon 
our hooks, for it is near three hours they have been in the water. 

Venator : So master, I have one as long as your finger! 

Scholiast : Master, see ; I have a large one. Nay, I have broken 
my hook. 

Piscator : Surely he must have been a strong one to have bitten it 
off. Marry, Poeta, see what a fine one I have. Catch hold of him. 

Poeta : Aha! master, I am hurt. 

Piscator : Heaven forefend ! You have taken the bull-head by the 
horns. But see what a cloud of dust doth hang over yonder village ; 
and lo! there comes the lightning and thunder, lashing and urging on 
the storm. Let us hence. 

Venator : Marry, now! how the rain doth sweep over yonder field ; 
aud, with its drifting columns, it doth look like an advancing army. 
And now the wind striketh the tree above and maketh its high head to 
wag. Here comes the blinding rain scudding along. How sharply it 
lightens, and how quick the hoarse thunder growls after it! Let us stay 
under this sheltering oak. 

Piscator : Nay, good my scholar. Know that lightning doth much 
incline to strike high objects ; and further down I hope to take a brace 
of suckers for our supper. 

Here we are, and the shower is past. What a blessed thing is rain ; 
for it hath sobered you, Poeta and Venator, and washed off the dust 
which I got by our tumble. How gracefully the river bendeth here. 
We will down upon this craft. Ha ! I have a shiner as long as your 
second finger. 

Venator : By my faith ! good master, I envy your luck. But what 
shall we do with so many fish ? — for we have now three. 

Piscator : We will bestow this, and that fish of thine upon some 
poor person. What dost thou with that book, Poeta ? 

Poeta : Huzza l my brave comrades. Is this not a bait for a whale ? 

*t is my pocket Milton. Leviathan himself will nibble at it, and the 
great sea-serpent dislocate his back-bone to taste it. Ha ! what a glo¬ 
rious bite ! Lo ! the lure is gone. How sayest thou now, Scholiast, will \ 
the fishes not sing like thrushes now ? 

Scholiast : For a verity, I think they will. Sec how the duststoop- 
eth to the surface of the stream; and list! I hear the plaintive whip- 
poor-will calling for her lost mate. The Indians have a legend concern¬ 
ing this bird wiiich I will, w r hen next we go to the angle, repeat to thee, 
for it is very beautiful. 

Piscator : I shall be glad to hear it. Now let us go ; for w f e have a 
brace and a half of fish, and yonder stands our inn. We will walk 
under this bank, lest Poeta bring shame upon us — for he is yet quite 
drunken — and lest pestilent fellows ask us of our luck. 

Venator : Bless me ! master, some good house-wife hath placed a 
salt mackerel in the stream to freshen. Let us take it, and prevail 
upon our worthy host to fry it for our supper. 

Piscator : ’T is a good thought; and we will leave some money in 
its stead. So we shall have two brace, and the half of them shall fur- 
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nisli us a meal. We have had most excellent luck. But I have no 
change. 

Venator ; "We will return betimes and place some here. Lo! I 
have it. 

Piscator : Now let us throw away these rods. "We will enter the 
back-door of our inn, and change our clothes, and make merry with a 
bottle of small-beer over our smoking meal. 

Scholiast: Oh! most delectable. How my mouth doth water at the 
thought of it. When next thou goest to the angle, pray let me be ad¬ 
vised, for I have been mightily pleased. 

Piscator : And now the evening hath come. Let us go in, and wc 
will eat our supper heartily, drink our beer gratefully, pay our bill thank¬ 
fully, call down blessings on our kind and jovial host, and some other 
day, with honest and quiet minds, go a-angling. 


LINES. 


-‘Animam ne credo pnclli-*, 

Nainquc cst faminea tutlor, unda tide." — Petrox. 


Far from this dull prosaic land, 

Many a weary league awny, 

Stretches a beach of whitest sand, 

Spread out by Ocean’s mighty hand, 

And glittering with his pearly spray. 
Scattered thereon in richest store 
Are tinted shells of color rare, 

And, following on the breakers’ roar, 

Tho sea-breeze drifts the foam it bore 
/ In snowy masses through the air. 

Along the beach, some near, some far, 
Dropped by the wave’s returning How, 
Lies many a shattered mast and spar, 
Relics of elemental war, 

Blackened, as battle's trophies are, 
Memorials of distress and woe. 

And far to sea, tho frothy crest 

Of many a rolling breaker glancing, 
Shoulders its way above tho rest, 

As seeking in its earnest quest 
To view the shore upon whose breast, 
Like charging squadron, ’t is advancing. 

Nestled beneath a mighty rock, 

• (St Anne's Cape the name it bore,) 

Tho ‘ Faery Isle ’ escapes the shock 
Of billows, and their rage may mock; 
Looking a jewel from the shore, 
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Heaved from the sea — a shred of land 
Scarce larger than a fishers boat, 

A glittering ring of silver sand, 

Close plumed with shrubs whose flowers expand, 
A many-colored glorious band, 

And on the ocean seem to float. 

■Within the isle a little well 

Of purest, freshest crystal sprung. 

Whose bubbling column, legends tell, 

Opened, before the proper spell, 

The glittering road to Faerydom. 

A charmed spot: for faery aid, 

So mortals said, was often given 
To those who bv the well had prayed; 

And many a loving youth and maid 
Their frequent vows together paid 
Beside that shrine, as if to Heaven. 

Oft to the font young Edward came, 

With murmured prayer for faery favor. 

His whispered suit was still the same; 

For Emma’s love — no other name 
E’er crossed his lip — no other flame 
E’er shone beside the love he gavo her. 

He won the maid ; by faery power 
Or lover’s art I know not, tell not; 

Or whether it chanced at vesper hour 
On the white sea-beach, or in secret bower. 

Or by the faery fountain’s shower: 

From Edward's lip the secret fell not. 

The lovers plighted their faith; and who, 

If he seeks through earth to its utmost bound, 
E’er met a maid but her faith was true, 

Ora woman false to her promise found? 

One summer eve, as the sun declined, 

Hung in the red and glowing West, 

‘ Like a burning thought in a poet’s mind,’ 

Or a passionate lover closely twined 

On the blushing curve of his maiden’s breast — 
Young Edward sought the faery well, 

And lo ! beside its margin stood 
A figure like Eve’s before she fell, 

Or the women of old, whom poets tell 
The angels stooped from heaven and wooed. 

£ The blue of her eye was the hue of the sky,’ 

Her hair like the streakings of morning light, 
As it shoots from the cloud, an airy shroud, 

Which veils from the earth the sun-day bright. 


Her face was young and wondrous fair, 

(A girl she was, or little older,) 

But in its rest there was an air 
Of power, and something scornful there 
There lurked, which daunted the beholder. 
And on her brow a shimmering star 
Seemed ever and anon to quiver, 

As ye see the lights in heaven that are 
Stoop from their aerial home afar, 

And shine reflected in a river. 
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Her robe was the finest of silken sheen, 

Its tint was a glancing silvery green, 

And it clung to her figure’s swell 
Till her bosom’s faintest curve was seen, 
And the curious eye could trace, I ween, 
Her dainty waist as well. 

Oh 1 it was startling to see her so 
Standing beside the spring, 

And from her presence there seemed to flow 
Something which made the pulses go 
With a chilling feel and a beat more slow, 
And fear on the heart to bring. 


She spoke, and her silver voice was clear, 

And low, and sad, though sweet; 

And its murmuring cadence met the ear 
Like the whispered grieving we sometimes hear, 
Made by the wailing sorrowing air, 

E'er the storm begins to beat. 

Her words in their rhythm seemed to swell 
Or die, as the fountain rose and fell 


. 1 On woman’s love oh 1 ne’er believe: 

More stable the wave in its flow; 
v She will smile and promise, and yet deceive — 
Naught falser on earth below 1 
One whose nature is higher than clay, 

(And her bosom began to swell,) 

I who seek thee here to-day, 

If you ’ll follow me through this crystal way, 

I ’ll love tlieo long and well.’ 


And as she ceased, the opening Spring 
Received her in its breast, 

And the faery minstrels seemed to ring 
Their harps, and many a welcome sing, 
Such as might greet the blessed. 


Ho followed not: his stead fast love 
The faery’s charm defied. 

Her beauty failed his heart to move, 

Or only served his faith to prove 
To her, his promised bride. 

The faery font is choked and dry, 

Its mistress never seen, 

And Edward the island ne’er comes nigh, 
Though he glances oft with a troubled eye 
Toward its foliage green. 

And Emma: did woman ever fail 
In constancy to man ? 

Or is it but a slanderous tale 
Which says that her passion soon grows pale, 
That her love and faith like mists exhale ? 
Let him answer the quest who can. 
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OUR YOUNG LADIES. 

The American Young Lady is sui generis. There is nothing like 
her. In all civilized nations, young ladies are most carefully secluded, 
watched over, and deprived in a measure of personal liberty. The 
Spanish duenna is a character known in history, the seclusion of an 
English school girl is proverbial, while the French demoiselle is as care¬ 
fully watched as her sister beyond the Pyrenees. Still less, finding no 
prototype to our young lady in civilization, can we compare her to a 
Hottentot, or a savage of any kind ; therefore we return to our original 
starting-point, and pronounce her sui generis. 

She is like necessity, and ‘ knows no law.’ She is generally dutiful, 
and obeys her parents, as far as Jhey require, but they do not require 
very stringent obedience. 

On her return home from school, she has her own ideas on the sub¬ 
ject of dress, whether she will go into 4 society,’ or whether she will be 
quiet and studious at home. Mamma suits herself to either humor. 
Sometimes mamma keeps about, and has an eye out to windward, but 
not always. She feels a great respect for Jane’s own sagacity and 
good sense, perfect confidence in her prudence, and if somewhat out of 
society ways, as American mammas are apt to be, she allows her 
precious treasure to go to Saratoga with a friend ; hears complacently 
of her flirtations with young Rapid ; asks her, when she gets home, if 
she is 4 engaged ; * and listens very quietly to the good sense and pru¬ 
dence which characterize the young lady’s own opinions of young 
Rapid’s fortune and expectations. 

This, of course, is not a fair description of every mamma, or of every 
young lady, but we all know hundreds of such cases among our most 
respectable families, and we all know that in no country save our own 
could the thing happen. 

In the Northern States, particularly New*England, the young lady 
has the mantle of many Puritan grandmothers hanging about her ; her 
face wears over all its innate coquetry a soft veil of reserve ; she is a 
little prudish and distant; her manners are slightly wanting in grace, 
that sweetest grace of all, affability ; she is 4 highly intellectual,’ reads 
Goethe; and has, as Hawthorne expresses it, 4 an instinct to attend lec¬ 
tures.’ Above all, she has a high sense of duty, so long and so rigidly 
inculcated by her Puritan surroundings that it has almost extinguished 
(ouc would think) her natural instincts, did not Nature occasionally 
assert herself, and prove that 

‘Even in Athens there mny be 
A sweeter thing than liberty/ 

If the Eastern young lady have a fault, it is in being too good t too 
Icai'ned, and too faultless. She is very pretty, beautiful, when very 
young. There are no complexions which compare with the delicate 
blooms of the sea-coast, or the healthful and brighter cheeks which we 
find in our Eastern mountain towns. Perhaps a shadow more — what 
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shall we say — a trifle more fullness of figure would he . an improve¬ 
ment, a little relaxing of the muscles, a less stern view of life, would 
improve the Eastern young lady. When she gets a little advanced in 
life, she is in terrible danger of growing strong-minded ; but we ap¬ 
proach the shadowy limits of our subject. We were speaking of young 
ladies. 

But as we always want to get out when we have aflixed a limit to 
our meditations, we are irresistibly impelled to contemplate the East¬ 
ern young lady when she ceases to be a young lady, and barters her 
incomparable independence ‘ for a name and for a ring.’ As a wife, 
she is perfect. No visions of the ‘ femme incomprisc ’ rise to trouble 
the pure serenity of her mind. To her, her husband is the * rose and 
the expectancy of the fair state ; ’ and if she live in New-England, she 
likes to have him write some initial of honor before or after his name. 
LL.D. and D.D. fill her with complacency. All her ambition is for 
him. She is quite content to grow pale and thin under her many 
domestic cares, thinking always of duty, and of her home and its 
treasures. If his fortunes lead him to that Western land whose high 
road is said to be marked with the bones of those who have fallen, 

‘ moving farther on,’ she goes heroically, carrying the light heart and 
ready wit of ‘ Mary Clavers ’ along with her. Remembering her New’- 
England thrift, she makes the wilderness to blossom as the rose ; bears 
untold hardships without a murmur ; preserves her strong and faithful 
piety through long years, during which she hears not the music of Sab¬ 
bath bells, save in her dreams ; brings up her boys to be sturdy lords of 
fifty thousand acres of land, and future members of Congress; and her 
girls to be educated for any position in this country or Europe. We 
forgive the Eastern young lady such virtues as these, such constancy, 
and sublime self-denial; such apostles of good as these w r ell-educated 
and well-principled young w omen have been in all our great Western 
land, make their rigidity of muscle, their tendency for lectures, to fade 
out of the picture, and we see them in all their admirable tints. 

If we have chosen to speak of the shadows in the fair portrait, we 
have also neglected to point out the high lights . Not satisfied w f ith 
doing those things which we ought not to have done, we leave undone 
those things which we ought to have done. Let us repair the latter 
error. 

Our Eastern young lady reads very good books : she knows Shake¬ 
speare well, and his glorious company. As Charles Lamb delightfully 
says of his sister, ‘ she has browsed at will upon the fair and whole¬ 
some pasturage of old English reading/ 

She reads history, and has no shabby amount of science. She know-s 
Latin better than French, although she has read the classics of the lat¬ 
ter tongue. Accomplishments (of the lightest character) are not as 
much cultivated at the North as at the South. She prefers hearing 
one of Mr. Emerson’s lectures read aloud, to the music of the most be- 
W'ildering waltz — not that she does n’t like a dance now and then, but 
all her profound emotions and sympathies are of the aesthetic. In 
music, she worships and cultivates the Beethoven and Mendelssohn 
school. She likes whatever is obscure and dreamy; is profoundly 
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metaphysical in mind, while remarkably straightforward in practice. 
She is the flower of a Northern tree, which, though tom up and 
planted anew, has not changed its growth, but perhaps modified its 
development. 

The Southern young lady springs from a very different source. Her 
great-grandfather was a cavalier. With his disdain of his inferiors, his 
showy person and accomplishments, he was not likely to leave as an 
inheritance to his children the stem virtues or intolerance of the Puri¬ 
tan. His fair descendant has been born graceful and handsome ; lias 
learned those accomplishments which tell best in society. She is far 
more amiable in her manners than the Eastern young lady; and if 
her knowledge of history is not as good, she has a French epigram at 
her tongue’s end, which is more amusing, and is spoken with infinite 
grace. She has fine eyes and hair, and a superb person. If she has 
not the delicate loveliness of the dame of the East, she has more pre¬ 
sence ; she is more showy, and admired at first sight. 

Her maimers are perfection ; the sunniest smile, the most flattering 
attention to the speaker, be he ever so dull ; the readiest courtesy in the 
world beams from these daughters of the South. They are great poli¬ 
ticians, and their goal is the White-House. If they fail of reaching 
that, a foreign appointment is the next best. One Southern lady of 
great beauty and great influence, said she had done every thing to gain 
a foreign post for her husband but to kiss the President , (and if lie did 
not relent then, he certainly w*as harder than his face, which was a 
very cast-iron one ;) she did not even have to proceed to this disagree¬ 
able extent, but got the appointment without. 

They are generally fine musicians and good linguists. In short, they 
are preeminently our w'omen of society. They are said to be somewhat 
inconstant in love, and to consider themselves doing only a small busi¬ 
ness when engaged to three men at once. How r ever that may be, the 
fortunate man who carries off the prize, finds generally that his accom¬ 
plished bride settles down into an excellent wife and mother, discharg¬ 
ing with great propriety the onerous duties of plantation-life. 

Let us imagine the horror of an English, a French, and a Spanish 
mamma, if it should be proposed to them that Lady Geraldine, the fair 
Matilde, and the dark-eyed Inez, should go travelling about the country 
alone! take young men to parties, dance with whom they please, con¬ 
duct their own matrimonial arrangements, and enjoy nearly the liberty 
which falls to the lot of the elderly and married. The English 
mamma would quietly retire to her inmost closet, and thank Heaven 
that she is not as this American. The French mamma w'ould shrug 
her shoulders very significantly; and the Spanish lady w r ould double- 
lock her daughter’s room, and substitute an uglier and more severe 
duenna than ever. 

But should we like to exchange standards of morality with the 
Spanish or French ? No. So far as the results can speak for any sys¬ 
tem of education, we point with pride to the results of freedom of 
action. No women command the universal respect, none, we believe, 
deserve it more than our own. 

One course of education, however, they might copy with advantage. 
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We refer to the English system of a prolonged youth. While our 
girls are figuring at parties, imperfectly educated, to say the least, the 
English girl is carefully secluded in the school-room, allowed merely to 
exercise under the protecting shade of the tall ancestral oaks, far from 
excitement, and glitter, and distraction. She is building a splendid edi¬ 
fice of health and beauty ; she is ripening slowly and well. 

At thirty-five, our women do not show well beside English women. 
Is there not something in our course of life which is wrong ? 

Is not our great desire to make our young women enjoy themselves, 
after all, a weak indulgence to ourselves ? Would it not promote the 
real happiness of these young people if they led a more secluded and 
thoughtful life, and did not preface the sterner duties of life with so 
long a holiday ? 

Let us contemplate for a moment that agreeable hybrid, the New- 
York young lady. She is the embodiment of style ; she shows what 
can be done for the raw material by cultivation. We doubt if a Span¬ 
ish woman walks better, if a French woman dresses better, if an 
English woman can show more accomplishments than the best-trained 
and most successful specimens of the New-York young lady. Every 
nation contributes to her many-sided education. Germany comes over 
to teach her the piano ; Italy tries to make her sing ; France succeeds 
in making her dance and speak French. The world is drained to fur¬ 
nish her wardrobe. No Cleopatra dissolves her pearls more recklessly ; 
no more luxurious creature treads the earth than she. But does she 
think much ? We are far from condemning luxuries and amusements ; 
they come from the same wise Hand which dispenses sorrows and de¬ 
privations, but it sometimes seems to us that they divert the mind from 
its true ends and aims. Our young ladies are hurried on by that vast 
organization called society , and never have time to stop and think. 

Does it ever occur to them that they have read of a class of women 
(not alone those whom Sidney Smith describes in this phrase : ‘ There 
lived in France a class of women who violated all the decencies of life, 
and gave very pleasant little suppers,’) who were beautiful, and fashion¬ 
able, and intellectual also? — women who knew how to talk well, 
write well ; who were the chosen companions of men of thought and 
culture. 

When we read of Lady Holland and her coterie of thinkers, authors, 
statesmen, and artists, and find this remark : ‘ That she knew so much 
of every man’s speciality, that she could make him talk better than he 
ever did before; that she threw the grace of her feminine intellect over 
science, poetry, and politics,’ does it not make the sphere in which our 
young ladies are content to move, a narrow one ? 

The American women are peculiarly the help-mates of the men ; 
they receive a prouder homage in the universal respect which awaits 
them, than is given to any queen on her throne ; therefore, there is a 
strong additional reason why they should heighten every excellence, and 
exalt the character to its greatest perfection; a great nation requires it 
of them. There is in the heart of man a voice which calls loudly for 
perfection in woman. Did no aspiration within herself teach it, this 
should lead her upward and onward. But a still, small voice within 
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her own heart speaks perpetually to Heaven. She feels that she 
should be 

* So mild, so merciful, so strong”, so good, 

So patient, peaceful, loyal, loving, pure,’ 

that man can turn to her from the degenerate world, and find some 
suggestion of that better world which is to come. a. h. d. 


THE LOST HOPE. 


BT 11198 1,0019* I. VICIIlOT. 


X. 

It is lost, the sweet hope that was mine, till it taught me 
To believe that it formed of my being a part; 

Till my cheek could but glow, and my eye but take lustre 
From the tiame it had lit on the hearth of tho heart. 

XL 

’T was my sun through the day and the star of my night-time ; 

But alas! when I knew not it suddenly tied, 

And its light is no longer a crown for the living, 

And, oh 1 bitterer sorrow 1 ’t is not with tho dead. 


Ohl no; had it died with the voice of a loved one, 

Or chilled with some brow in the grave’s gloomy prison, 
Some angel of light by the sepulchre door-way 
Might kindly point upward and say, ‘ It is risen.’ 


But now, in tho brightness and glory of noon-day 
I but feel that some shadow my spirit has crossed, 

And at midnight, from dreams of the hope that once cheered me 
I awake with tho cry on my lips: 1 It is lostl ’ 


Though sometimes, even yet, to my desolate bosom 
Its memory, a phantom-like wandering ray, 

Comes, sweet as a flower-scent borne by tho breezes, 
And soft as an echo just dying away; 

VL 

Yet 't Is lost, and more sad than the star-sisters’ grieving 
When a Pleiad was missed from the heavenly host, 

Is each sister hope’s sigh, by despair over-shadowed, 
Since I say of the bright one, * 'T is lost I it is lost 1' 
JohvsUntn, (Pa.,) 1S55. 
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SEBASTOPO L 


BY ISAAC UtOLILLANi 


Tiie Russian in the North is out, 

His deserts are astir with arms; 

The Calmuck’s cheer, the Cossack’s shout 
Fill Europe with alarms 1 
Their camp-tires blaze from plain to peak, 
Along the Ural mountain-chain; 

From Frozen Ocean, wild and bleak, 

To Volga’s cultured plain. 

From the blue Baltic to the Black, 

From village-street and mountain-track 
The Muscovites advanco : 

Their brass-drums summon from the tents 
The savage Tartar regiments, 

To arm with gun and lance. 


The savage boor that roams the waste 
Of bleak Siberia, hears the blast 
Of the war-horn, and leaves his flock, 

And his rude cabin by the rock, 

To swell the ranks of war: 

The fiery llulan, grim and tall, 

The sentinel on Moscow’s wall 
Haste to the buttle, at the call 
Of the imperial Czar 1 

All round thy walls, Sebastopol, 

From morn to night unceasing roll 
The musketry's fierce fusilade, 

The batteries’ thunderous cannonade; 

The mortar’s roar, the bursting shell, 

The victor’s shout, the dying yell. 

And all those frightful sounds of rage 
When nations in mad fight engage I 

And o’er thy walls, Sebastopol, 

The sulphurous smokes of battle roll! 

A hurricane of iron hail 
Sweeps ever in remorseless gale, 

On stony rampart, trench, and fosse — 

’Mid wreathing smoke thy banners toss; 
While round them gleams the dripping blade, 
In the hot storm of escalade : 

Till reeling from the stern turmoil. 

Bleeding and fainting, spent with toil, 

The torn battalions back recoil; 

Too weak to drag with staggering tread, 
From the red field, so thick o’erspread. 

Their wounded comrades and their dead! 

Around thy walls, Sebastopol, 

The white tents of the nations gleam: 
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The Turkish Crescent-flags unroll; 

The meteor flags of England stream ; 
And Gaul’s imperial standards float 
O’er guarded bastion and moat. 

Around thy shores, from decks of fame, 
Dark batteries belch their ghastly flame; 
Morn, noon is shrouded with their stnoko, 
And midnight hears the measured stroke 
Of marching hosts, and sees the flash 
Of shells, and trembles at their crash! 

Stand firmly, then, all ye that keep 
The lengured fort and battered wall, 

Or the bold Briton soon may leap 
Triumphant o’er them, and the Gaul 
Upon ye in his vengeance fall! 

And tho fierce Turk with bloody blade, 
Trample thy ranks, all lowly laid 1 

Xeic- York, June , 1855. 


OUR LITTLE MAN: A SKETCH. 


BT THE AUTHOR or ‘peeps from a brlfHy, or the pap.ish sketch-book,’ etc. 


‘Tnrr.E be some persons that will not receive a reward for that for which Goi> accounts himself 
a debtor; persona that dare trust God with their charity without a witness.’ 

W altom's Lit* ot Donnx. 

Those lives which are without striking incidents, are nevertheless 
not less worthy of record. We love to linger, and can find food for 
musing by the quiet brook, as well as on the margin of the grand and 
classic river. Each mirrors somewhat of the earth and heaven, from 
where it starts from nothing, till it empties in the deep, broad sea. So 
are the tides which bear along the great or lowly; they have their 
shallows and their whirlpools, and flash about some noted sceneries, as 
they lave the golden sands of life. 

In a certain rural district stands a quaint old parish-church, of no 
particular style of architecture, but snug and comfortable within. The 
desk, the pulpit, and the organ-loft are so many high eyries, (a little 
lower than the angels,) and in the latter I loved to be ensconced when 
a boy, and look down on the congregation below. Near the chancel is 
a plain marble slab inscribed to the memory of a late rector, the Rev. 
Willie Allison, recording the date of his birth and death, and this pas¬ 
sage from Holy Writ: ‘ Eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither hath 
entered into the heart of man what God hath prepared for those who 
love Him.’ I was acquainted with him well, and have undertaken to 
write his life, although there is so little to say about him. However, 
that little is worth knowing. He came to the parish in his youth, and 
administered in no other place until he died, and was familiarly alluded 
to by the worthy people as 1 Our little man.’ Whether this were only 
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a title whereby no disrespect was intended, or whether it were a suit¬ 
able appellation for a scholar and a gentleman, who was no more than 
the rector of a small country parish, who, according to his demureness 
and meekness is apt to be considered a mere nobody, it matters not. 
Almost every modest country parson is known and referred to in like 
manner. At all events, his name was seldom pronounced. It was: 

‘ What do you think of our little man ? * * And how do you like our 
little man ? * If he preached a discourse with any salient points in it, 
it would he whispered, as the people moved out: ‘ Pretty well to-day 
for our little man.’ If it were on angels, lilies of the field, the devil, or 
any thing out of the way, they would say : ‘ Our little man is getting 
fanciful; ’ or if on erudite topics of theology, far out into the vasty 
deep, where the horizon seemed to come down and stop their vision ; on 
faith, or regeneration, or any subject which they did not like to hear, 
they would also remark : ‘ Our little man has put us all to sleep; we 
have no faith in faith ; he preaches heathen Greek.’ 

He was not so very petite in stature, say about five feet eight. Some 
persons of the same height, well-proportioned in other respects, would 
not be considered small men, especially if they held good positions in 
the church. But he stooped a little, and his neck was short, and he 
did not loom up very largely, nor look as if he could fight his physical 
battles well, which indeed his calling would scarce allow, though an 
occasion might seem to ofler ; for theological strife waxes so w’arm 
now-a-days, that it occasionally invokes the use of carnal weapons, and 
he who is the tallest and the lustiest stands a better chance among the 
foe. 

Neither was his mental stature so diminutive ; for he w r as well 
versed in sacred and profane letters, and had a good faculty of apply¬ 
ing what he read, both in conversation and in preaching, so as to make 
it tell well on the point in hand. If his memory were not veiy good 
as to dry and abstract facts, it never let them go if they applied to 
general, well-established principles. Hence his classification was cor¬ 
rect and useful; and although the habits of a student, the careful and 
precise modes in which he arranged his thoughts, made his manner one 
of slowness, and a trepidation and nervous temper threw him frequently 
from of!' his guard, while all this deprived him of the flippant and 
ready change, of the small and silvery bits of tattle which pass current, 
‘ our little man ’ would by no means be considered of no account in any 
real and intellectual society. 

His disposition was genial and affectionate, though exceedingly re¬ 
served, so mild indeed that it impressed others with an idea that he 
wanted firmness. Seldom liable to any encroachment, and always on 
the side of peace, he yet knew how to check impertinence, and put it 
down with a sudden energy which smacked of the natural spirit which 
was in him. But*lie was never known to let the sun go down upon his 
wrath. Without ambition for the world’s applause, not pushing himself 
according to his merits, he seemed rather to creep along through the se¬ 
questered walks which he had chosen, paying his kindly and oft-repeated 
visits to the poor and afflicted, who acknowledged him as their best 
friend; and these too spoke of him in the language of affection, as 
1 our little man.* 
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His lot was fixed in a charming locality, where sea and land, hill 
and valley, smooth lawns and gay meadows combined in a landscape to 
please the eye and invite the wealthy to reside there. They had taken 
possession of every desirable nook and secluded by-place, which they 
had laid out in pebbled walks, adorned w r ith trees, and with a profusion 
of early and late-blooming flowers. A parish church was a sine qua 
non to these Christian people, and without it they would not have been 
willing to come. They drove to church on pleasant Sunday mornings, 
and by clubbing altogether, ten or a dozen of them, they were enabled 
to raise a little salary for their little man, about the same as that of a 
good coachman. He, however, did not complain on that score. 

He used to make his home at the house of a poor widow, of whom 
he was both temporally and spiritually almost the sole support. She 
lived in a picturesque little nook, in a house composed of one story and 
a half, very small indeed, and attached to it was also a small garden. 
She possessed beside a few acres, in which she pastured her cow, and 
what she received for the rector’s board. These, however, were ample 
to provide a frugal living, sometimes spiced with dainties, for them 
both. Seated in tidy estate in the parlor of her domicile, she was a 
picture of piety and contentment, and her mouth w'as full of expressions 
about the goodness and mercies of God. The greatest pleasure and 
business of her life was in attending to the wants and comforts of the 
little man, in mending his shirts, darning his stockings, marking his 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and in seeing to it that his bands and surplice 
were without spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing. Quiet heart! How 
peacefully and serenely were gliding onward the latter days of a life, 
of which the early part had been overcast and full of trouble. 

The pastor’s study was a very sanctuary of cosy retirement. It was 
sheltered in summer from the glare of day by the foliage of two English 
cherry-trees, and our little man loved to pluck the ripe fruit from the 
end of the limbs, as he sat in the open window, or w r atched the robins 
as they built their nests, or dropped the earth-worms into the wide-a- 
gape mouths of their young before his eyes ; and when the trees were 
covered with fragrant blossoms, to listen to the hum of busy bee3, w r ho 
swarmed about their crowns, or bumped their heads against the window- 
panes. Every morning alter breakfast, the widow glided up the 
cramped and crooked stair-case, broom in hand, into the study, and 
bustled about with great zeal and with exceeding discrimination. 
Every particle of dust was swept out of the room and out of doors with 
a most eager besom, and no stray thread escaped the keen glance of 
those spectacled eyes. The ink-stand was w r ashed, and not a dot or 
blot or spatter was suffered to remain on the margin of the black pool; 
the nibs and points of many pens were also freed from their incrusta¬ 
tions, but no open book, no piece of wanting, or paper with its precious 
written thoughts, was touched or disturbed. Mr. Allison was particu¬ 
larly nervous on this point, and the widow knew it. Once and once 
only the cat had toyed wdth a text or two of Holy Writ upon a stray 
leaf, and dragged it beneath the table. It was searched for and found 
presently. The rector uttered no word of complaint, but he looked 
sternly, at least the old lady thought so. After the learned tomes of 
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the Fathers had been dusted with a brush of peacock’s feathers, and 
the snow-white pillow disposed in the inner chamber, and all things set 
to rights, the hostess quietly disappeared ; so that when the rector re¬ 
turned in a few moments, he could not fail to perceive that he was 
reinstated in greater comfort, and it looked as if some tidy angel had 
been present and fanned the little sanctuary with his plume. Once 
fairly ensconced in his chair among his books, the voice of our little 
man would scarce be heard from day to day. He came regularly to 
meals, but ate so frugally that the whole year was to him a Lenten 
season. On Monday mornings, he took his hat and cane, and wandered 
oft'; on Tuesday, he was quite chirpy and conversational ; but during 
the rest of the week, demure and silent; for he worked hard in the 
composition of sermons. He seemed to indulge in no sort of unmixed 
recreation ; he took to himself no season of holiday, for the purpose of 
travelling, during the hot summer months ; he never went a-lishing, 
and was very abstinent in the pleasures of the tea-table. In short, he 
acted so prudently and on the negative as to afford small chance for 
gossip or remark, except in the common-place allusions which were 
made to ‘ our little man.’ Any knowledge which the people had of 
him was associated only with the desk or with the pulpit, with a 
christening or with a funeral, or with some ministerial act. This re¬ 
serve was at least on the side of safety ; for it is, alas ! too true with 
respect to the clergy, that any thing like a freedom of genial intercourse, 
will afford occasion which will be used against them. Even the poor 
widow who ministered to his little wants, knew little about him, except 
that he gave no trouble, that he ate nothing, that he was a wonderful 
preacher, and a dear, good little man. 

Whatever his habits were, however, they sprang from the constitution 
of his mind, and were probably but little modified by his calling. In 
any position, he would have been subdued and retiring in his demeanor. 
There was that about him which seemed to indicate that he would 
never take unto himself a wife. He was too much attached to books 
and study, and the little sanctuary beneath the widow’s eaves, and had 
few wants and cravings beyond what these might supply. As far as 
could be discerned, he had no particular yearning for the beauty of 
woman, notwithstanding the real warmth and tenderness of his nature. 
As for the fair of his flock, he was singularly precise and formal in his 
conduct toward them, indulged in no witticism or pleasantry, nor gave 
the slightest token that he looked on any of them particularly to ad¬ 
mire them. The poor widow did not think that there was much proba¬ 
bility that he would ever marry. Indeed he had become so much a 
fixture in her house, and she so much engrossed in taking care of him, 
that she felt a jealous love, which would have been greatly jarred and 
worried with the thought. As to her own little stipend, which would 
bo thus diminished and almost brought to naught by such a step, it 
never once entered her thoughts. There was no imminent danger, 
nevertheless she sometimes exhorted him with a motherly counsel that 
a good wife would greatly promote his influence and render him more 
happy. The little man merely shrugged his shoulders, replied nothing, 
and the poor woman’s heart was set at rest. 
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One day, as he sat opposite to her in the parlor, he quietly turned 
down the leaf of a book which he had been reading, and said, * Mrs. 
Wadham ! * 

There was something in the tone of his voice, for him, so startling, 
that her nerves were shocked, her knitting-needle fell out of her hand, 
and she dropped a stitch. 

* Dear me ! ’ she exclaimed, when she had recovered her self-posses¬ 
sion, ‘ Mr. Allison, how suddenly you spoke. How you frightened me ! * 

* Did I, my dear friend ? I ask your pardon. It is necessary for me 
to speak to you about a subject which may involve some change of 
plans.’ 

The old lady placed her knitting in her lap, and her heart sank with¬ 
in her. She had no apprehension, however, of what he was actually 
going to say. She had long dreaded that he would be called away to 
some more promising field of labor ; for she had often made the remark 
that such devoted piety, such a Christian walk and temper, and such 
evangelical, heart-searching sermons as he preached, were worthy of 
those who could appreciate them more and reward them better. It 
was this contingency which hung over her head, and alarmed her at 
this present; for she looked at him in no other light than as a young 
angel, with a glory around his brow. 

* Then you have received a call from a new parish ? ’ she inquired 
sadly, while she eyed him somewhat curiously. 

‘Nothing of the kind, my dear friend, at least not lately ; I am ex¬ 
pecting to remain where I am for the present, God willing.* 

‘ Thank Gon for that! ’ said the widow, scarcely concealing her emo¬ 
tion ; ‘ I should be lost in my old age without my dear pastor, whom the 
Lord preserve, for the sake of His unworthy servant.’ 

‘ Mrs. Wadham, you have sometimes hinted upon the subject, and I 
have, following up your suggestion, decided that if I ever marry , it 
must be done quickly.’ 

The old lady was thunder-struck. 

‘ My suggestion ! ’ she half-said, but repressed her words, and, striv¬ 
ing to appear cheerful, she wished him great joy. 

A few moments after, she went into her own chamber and wept. It 
was the best kind of selfish feeling; for her household, as at present 
arranged, was as peaceful and happy as any tiling could be this side the 
grave. 

‘ Ah ! * said she, ‘ this is a world of changes, but the Lord knows 
what is best for us all.’ 

The little man, however, did not give any intimation as to who the 
person was whom he had in view, neither did any report of his inten¬ 
tion become current, so well was his character as a bachelor confirmed. 
But he was gone every Monday, and no one knew where he went. His 
hostess always used to suppose that his errands w r ere to visit the sick, 
to give alms to the poor, and to distribute tracts. And no doubt he 
took these things in his way. She was sure, however, that it must be a 
godly woman, although she did not know any one within the compass 
of fifty miles who was worthy to become the wife of so saintly a man. 
He had, however, said that if he ever married, the event must occur 
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.*0011 ; and when a whole year passed away and it did not come about, 
but she still swept his room, and mended his shirts, and ironed his sur¬ 
plice, and nursed him like a child whenever he had a head-ache or a 
cold, she supposed that he had changed his mind, and she was right. 
He would have no other bride but the Church. The whole affair was 
involved in mystery, and neither she nor any one else seemed to know 
about the only love adventure of our little man. Whatever it was, it 
must have formed the one incident of his life. Rooted and grounded in 
a single spot, his life was like that of a tree which is planted and 
grows up by some calm and crystal water. 

At last, when he had scarcely yet attained his prime, while in the 
mid career of quiet usefulness, the hand of sharp disease was laid upon 
him, and on a pleasant Sunday morning he breathed his soul away. 
A deep, strong feeling was evinced at his death, which had not fully 
revealed itself while he was living. A true affection is always garnered 
up in reserve, and never spends itself in loud acclaim, or in the out¬ 
burst of popular favor. A calm and steady purpose in the way of 
doing good, will work its way into the esteem and love of men without 
the aid of brilliant parts, and though it courts no praise, it wins each 
day a secret approbation. The tears which fall at last upon the good 
mans icy brow all sparkle with a silent eloquence which brings to 
genuine worth its first and last and best and only tribute. The keen 
regret which welled from divers hitherto unknown and hidden sources 
around the grave of our little man, proved what the people thought of 
him. The germ of good, however furtively it may be cast abroad, will 
sometime be acknowledged for its pleasant bloom, although it spring up 
by the mountain-rock, or mix its sweets with those which float above 
the unbounded wilderness. The desk and pulpit of the village church 
were draped with black, and to those who came within the hallowed 
courts, there stole back from beyond the grave some fainting echoes of 
a voice which had been disregarded. 

The poor widow mourned for him as for an only son, but with a grief 
so silent though corroding, that it did not make appeal to human sym¬ 
pathy. When for the last time she crept up the stair-case, and opened 
the door of the study more quietly than usual, the cold atmosphere of 
death met her, and struck to her heart. She went to arrange the 
chamber, and she performed the task with the same scrupulous neat¬ 
ness as ever, while the occupant lay there with scaled lids. She closed 
the open volumes and placed them upon the shelves. She examined 
carefully the text of the Holy Book where it had last been perused, (it 
was the fourteenth chapter of Saint John’s Gospel,) then she ventured 
to lay her hand upon the scattered papers and the half-llnished sermon, 
and as she put them away, let fall upon them a plentiful shower o* 
teal's. Then she proceeded to fold up his clothes, and put them in a 
bureau, and the few valuable things which he possessed placed under 
lock and key, as if they had been great treasures. Alter that, she 
paused a few moments before retiring, and like the widow of Nain, 
gave vent to her unmingled grief. It was mid-summer. She went into 
her garden, and returning in a few moments with a handful of flo'wera, 
placed them on the breast of her dear, departed friend; and having 
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done so, she felt that her ministrations were ended, and that she was 
left alone on earth. 

On the day after the funeral, she was seen hustling about with more 
than ordinary energy, sweeping the porch, gathering sticks in the yard, 
clipping a rose-bush with scissors, and the souls of many people were 
drawn toward her on account of the stipend which she had lost. In 
the afternoon, she sat down alone at her tidy tea-table ; she bowed her 
head and clasped her hands to say a silent grace ; she poured out the 
fragrant tea from the urn, and placed the cup to her lijis; she tasted 
it, and put it down; she raised it again, but could not drink it, any 
more than if it had been gall and vinegar. A deadly sickness came 
over her; she went up-stairs and put her own chamber in order. 
Looking out of the window, she saw a little girl pass by, and beckoned 
and called out, ‘ Martha.’ Then she lay down to a sleep, which was 
soon to be merged in that unbroken rest which remains for the people 
of God. The clods of the valley were again broken up near the new- 
made grave of him whom she had called her son, and her funeral rites 
were performed respectfully; but the great world is not disturbed a 
moment from its complacency when a poor old lonely creature ceases 
to be. 

Not long since, I passed by the spot where her cottage stood, but it 
was worse than desolate. The march of improvement is too direct and 
rapid and gigantic in its strides to turn aside for the sake of poetic senti¬ 
ment, to have respect for buds and flowers, or to tread even lightly on 
the affections or feelings of the heart. A detachment of men, as if 
belonging to some army, with a standard-bearer, had passed along, and 
staked out the passage as they went. Go in a straight and direct line 
they would, so surely as the compass pointed directly. They turned 
aside for no obstacles ; they hewed their way through rocks, they filled 
up valleys, spanned rivers, trespassed on old domains, and cut asunder 
houses, as if no power on earth stood in their way. And now with a 
great rolling sound like an earthquake, the steam-ears thunder onward, 
a dusty multitude is borne along each day with headlong haste, and, 
for a second of time, if they only knew it, are occupying the very spot 
where once stood the writing-table, and book-shelves, and secluded study 
of Our Little Man. 


WOMAN’S GLORY. 


One little star in all the sky 
Is heralding the corning night; 
One tiny gem of silver light 
Meets my uplifted eye. 

No cloud is hovering near it now, 
Hut lonely on its azure path. 
With all the glory that it hath, 

It glideth silently and slow. 

So, far above earth's stained soil, 
Should woman's glory ever b**Am, 
To gild all 'ncath its gentle gleam, 
Like to an angels smile. 
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A PICTURE IN A GILT FRAME. 

A rich man lives in an up-town square, 

Where houses tall at each other stare; 

Where the dust patrician is never stirred 
By the hurrying feet of the vulgar herd; 

Where organ-players are duly lined, 

Their peers reserving the right to ‘grind; * 

9 Where coaches, blazoned with gules and or, 

Recall the ancestral — provision-store! 

While belles from within them smile or frown, 

As they spy on the side-walk DOusay Brown ; 

Or, in last year’s bonnet and outre gown, 

A country cousin, just come to town: 

Where gas-lit parlors at noon-day shine ; 

Where aristocracy woos the Nine; 

Where Milton is voted ‘ rather line,’ 

And 4 Della OrtrsoA ’ held ‘ divine! ’ 

Where pigs and paupers arc put 4 in pound; ’ 

Where sanitary laws abound; 

And all, from door-plate to plaided beau, 

Is highly polished and comme il/aut. 

The rich man’s house is of granite gray; 

Plate glass, imported, lets in the day; 

Damask, imported, the day excludes 
From its chambers’ 4 long-drawn ’ solitudes. 

Stuccoed and carved are its columned halls, 

Frescoed and gilt its lofty walls; 

Paneled with mirrors its sliding doors, 

Rich witli mosaics its marble doors. 

The state-room sofas are green and blue, 

Its faukuils brightest of satlYon hue; 

And Tyrian curtains, made to order, 

Sweep the Axminster’s crimson border; 

For colors strike, and the rich man’s eye 
Is pleased with a gay variety. 

There are gorgeous Irames in that regal room, 

And mystic groups from within them loom ; 

Impalpable, weird, ‘ neither brute nor human,’ 

Nor ‘saint nor devil,’ nor ‘man nor woman; ’ 

But the rich man knoweth their cost in gold, 

When the ‘masters’ and he alike were ‘sold.’ 

And tliere are vases and bronzes too, 

Graceful trifles and vertu; 

And Chinese cabinets, quaint to view, 

And treasures of buhl and or-mulu: 

All picked from Riffraff’s ‘stock extensive,' 

And all exceedingly expensive 1 
A library large doth the rich man boast, 

Where, in rows geometric, a motley host 
Of authors — Latin, and Greek, and Spanish, 

German, Italian, French, and Danish, 

Russian, and Swedish, and Portuguese, 
x Sanscrit, Chaldaic, and Chinese — 

Establish his claims to consideration 
As a gleaner of polyglot information. 

And when he, in curious mood doth ask: 
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‘If Byron or Shakspeare wrote Cowper’s ‘Task;’ 

‘If the tourist, fresh from classic quarters, 

E’er met with the Pontiff's wife and daughters; * 

‘If leather is cheap at Sadler’s Wells,’ 

Or ‘if, as ho ‘ takes it,* tho Dardanelles, 

To visit whom each traveller hankers, 

Are hospitable foreign bankers ? ’ 

His friends, diverted, wink, and cry: 

* A savant’s eccentricity 1 ’ 

The rich man sits in a costly pew, 

With scarlet cushions, fine and new, 

And opens a gold-clasped Book of Prayer 
With self-depreciating air, 

As if to say : ‘ Good people all, 

/suffer, too, from the primal fall 1 

Though my bank-stocks and consols are cent per cent, 

And evicting agents secure my rent, 

And my ships go forth on every breeze, 

I’m a sinner, as you are — pray feel at easel ’ 

Then how do the many nudge and stare, 

And whisper: ‘Ah! what a Christian’s there! ’ 

But the good have enemies alway, 

And envious detractors say 

That the rich man lowliest bends tho knee 

To the god of his Wall-street liturgy; 

That never Glieber his fires revered, 

Nor Moslem his Prophet’s sacred beard, 

Nof dark-browed heathen of tho Nile 
His consecrated crocodile; 

Nor Viking his Odin, terror-fraught, 

Nor Hindoo his blood-stained Juggernaut; 

Nor city father his soup and salmon, 

As he his glittering idol — Mammon I 
And scandal adds that the orphan’s moan 
Ne’er melts to softness that heart of stone; 

That the widow wan, in her faded weeds, 

In vain for her starving offspring pleads; 

That while he basks in tho hearth-blaze bright, 

He thrusts them forth to tho freezing night, 
Buttoning his plethoric pocket tight. 

But hero the pious intercede, 

Citing each philanthropic deed, 

And grand South-Sea appropriation 
For Heathendom’s regeneration. 

Our rich man is a Coelebs gay, 

Eschewing matrimonial sway; 

He feels, and self-applauding, smiles, 

(For he lias baffled their artful wiles!) 

That the sex, collectively, great and small, 

In low!y cottage or mansion tall, 

Are scheming, mercenary, all. 

A wife, tall, fon-ish, prone to dash, 

Might adorn her station and his caliche; 

But then sho might wantonly waste his cash, 

And desert him at last for a dark moustache I 
Widows, with scores of fascinations, 

Have oft times scores of poor relations; 

And young, meek maids, so pure and plastic, 
Rebound, when wed, like gum-elastic 1 
That one , with brow so purely fair, 
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’Neath floating 1 tresses of nut-brown hair, 

Who sat with him, when the sun was low, 

In a rustic door-way, long ago — 

Ho erred when he deemed her too mean a mate; 

But regrets are idle — ’t is now too late. 

So lightly he flutters from door to door, 

Turns albums, and scrap-books, and ‘sketches’ o'er, 
Sidelong scans, with approving eyes, 

Pale blue water and deep-blue skies; 

Ruins, with ochro moons to light ’em, 

And nondescripts ad infinitum. 

That ‘sweet thing from Lucia’ calls ‘so fine,’ 

Though he does not know it from ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ 
And patiently sits out the battle-pieces, 

Though his ear-drum aches when the war-drum ceases. 
At ball and soiree most polite, 

Escorts the belle of the festal night; 

Obeys the anxious mother’s call, 

To wrap close her sweet Matilda’s shawl; 

1 For the dear girl is really so very slender, 

Her form is as frail as her heart is tender.’ 

Accepts pensees wrought by lingers fair, 

Purses, and watch-chains, and braids of hair, 

(Though ne’er to return the like takes care, 

For he fears a ‘breach of promise’ snare,) 

And is smothered in billets-doux and roses, 

But never, oh 1 never once proposea 
And when old age comes creeping slow, * 

And gout besieges his swathed-up toe, 
now will he, friendless, fret and moan, 

As ho sits in his gorgeous room alone ! 

His gold may procure him draughts and pills, 

Nurses, persuaded that ‘kindness kills; ’ 

Doctors, who protit by his ills 

With long prescriptions, and longer bills; 

But no soil hand, no sweet caress, 

To lighten and soothe his loneliness. 

How will he lie in the long, long night, 

Listening and watching in vague allright 
As the wind at his curtained pane comes tapping. 

Like some unquiet spirit rapping; 

Thinking, the while his heart beats quicker, 

That his lamp has a blue unearthly flicker 1 
How will his forehead with damps be dewed 
As the death watch ticks in the solitude! 

As the creaking faint of some distant door 
Sounds like a step on the passage floor 1 
How will he turn on his stately bed, 

Vainly adjusting his fevered head, 

Tortured with thirst there is naught to slake, 

Longing for tardy morn to break; 

Which, when it comes, with beam and breeze, 

And rosy lines on the dimpling seas. 

And smoke-wreaths curling from rustic vales, 

And milk maids poising their frothing pails, 

And wiki-flower scents, and wild birds’ singing, 

And ploughman’s songs, and axe-strokes’ ringing, 
Brings naught of beauty or joy to him, 

As he nurses and curses his aching limb. 

And when Nature’s debt hills due at last, 
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And Death, like a bailiff, holds him fa>t, 

And abuts him up till the day of doom 
In the rayless prison of the tomb, 

None will miss him at board and hearth, 

No memories sadden childhood's mirth ; 

But they ’ll raise the marble and carve the line, 
And broach 4 Poor Crcksus! ’ o'er nut* and wine, 
And wonder who’ll purchase his eau dc vie. 

And drink to the lucky legatee. 


THOUGHTS OUT-OF-DOORS. 


nr xki> nxMr.oD. 


Beautiful, with a surpassing beauty, art thou, Lake C-, encircled 

in the shaggy arms of that long wilderness which stretches away in pri¬ 
meval luxuriance over hundreds of miles of hill and valley, even to the 
far shores of blue Ontario. The forests that surround thee are as God 
made them still. The breeze that stirs thy clear waters carries no taint 
to the sensitive nostril of the deer upon thy banks. The eagle yet soars 
above thee with exultant cry, and 4 the wild swan spreads his snowy 
sail ’ upon thy bosom, even as when the Creator first looked upon His 
work and saw that it was good. The evening and the morning that 
have visited thee since through the long, long past, have left no trace 
of their silent passage here. Still falls as in the beginning the luxu¬ 
riant and ever-changing light upon thy surface, and still echoes the sad 
music of the wave upon thy shore. Fresh and bright as then, thou 
tellest no tale of the changes and chances, the life and the death of six 
thousand years gone by. Thou hast slept peacefully on through all. 

But let me not name thy name, virgin lake. Let no whisper go 
forth of the dwelling-place of thy hidden and unsullied beauty, lest in 
some sad day of this restless generation thou be delivered over to the 
horrible lusts of 4 summer travel .’ Then shall thy musical name, sole 
memorial of thine Indian lovers, thine ‘early loved and lost,’ be posted 
in handbills, hawked in newspapers, and shouted from the tobacco-reek¬ 
ing mouths of lying runners. 4 Hotels ’ shall arise upon thy borders ; 
cockneys, gents, and tourists, gathering hither like locusts, shall inspect 
thee with eye-glasses, and insult thee with bad rhymes, and carve their 
dishonorable names upon thy magnificent trees. Pot-hunters and robin- 
gunners shall swarm upon thy banks, and 4 complete anglers’ paddle in 
thy waters. Instead of the notes of the eagle and the swan, tied away 
for ever in despair, shall he heard the twaddle of base men and the 
chatter of silly women ; while fast down the insatiable maw of the 
whole tribe shall pass all thy beautiful and graceful denizens, snared, 
pot-hunted, and murdered, in season and out of season — the trout that 
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leaps in thy waters, the deer that couches by thy moss-covered springs, 
and the partridge that whirrs and drums in thy primeval woods. Thou 
shalt become a lost lake, a very Perdita among lakes. Be not the first 
sin upon my conscience. 

There could be no more agreeable transition at the close of a long 
summer’s day, than from the rattle of the railway and the jolting of the 
wagon to the skiff that is to carry us to the head of the lake. The sun 
is just setting in a flood of light, that throws an almost unearthly ra¬ 
diance over the wild and silent beauty of the wilderness. We have yet 
seven miles before us, well-nigh a two-hours’ row for our sturdy woods¬ 
man, albeit he pulls with the strength and grace of a young blood- 
horse. To row handsomely and well, by the way, is a rare accomplish¬ 
ment, almost as rare as a good bow. And there is a character in that, 
to the observant eye, which the dancing-master can neither give nor 
take away. Another still rarer gift possesses our friend — that of silence. 
Never word speaks he to break the reverie bom of this delicious night. 
And so, reclining in the stem, and steering the boat on her devious path¬ 
way through marvellous regions of light and shadow, even as the last 
rays of the setting sun fade away, and the tremulous light of one star 
after another falls upon the water, fades away also the memory of the 
whirl and roar of the busy world behind, and of all those ‘ cares that 
infest the day,’ before the better thoughts and more sacred feelings that 
steal upon the soul. We are too old to be sentimental; but there is 
something soothing and purifying, even to the worst nature, in the beauty 
and the silence of such a night among the mountains.' The heart 
breathes freer as well as the lungs, and the poor vanities and vexations 
of life drop into the back-ground, and are for a while forgotten. And 
* while we are thus musing the fire kindleth,’ and the moon, the round 
clear, glorious, full moon, comes up from among the hills. ‘ Shield of 
an unfallen archangel 1 ’ What a radiance it scatters upon tree, rock, 
and mountain ! Seen through the leaves it is like ‘ glory’s morning 
gate.’ And as it rises higher and higher in the heavens, a bridge of 
light falls across the lake from shore to shore. Can this be the same 
pale glimmering moon that shines upon the crowded city ? Manifestly 
not. No astronomy can establish such an absurdity. This is the 
moon of the wilderness; light of the poet and the hunter ; the token 
and the sentinel of the better world beyond. 

But the seven miles have drifted away behind us, and the light of 
the camp-fir© is in sight. A merry voice, and a musical withal, floats 
over the water, and with it, putting all reverie to flight, comes the fra¬ 
grance of coffee. By the beard of the Prophet! coffee that is coffee ! 
Rich, and strong enough to carry you away in imagiiflCtion across the 
sea, where, amid mosque and minaret, muezzin is calling the turbaned 
faithful to prayer. A moment more and we are by the fire before the 
shanty, in the midst of friends well met; men of mark and pith, gen¬ 
tlemen all, free of that ancient order of nobility fast dying out in this 
Young American world. But what shall I say of thee, lady, love-star 
here, whose poet’s heart and painter’s eye have brought thee hither to 
find an enjoyment in the solitude of nature which all the flattery and 
worship of the gatyest halls have failed to give ? What a charm has 
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thy high-born courtesy and thorough breeding thrown upon the camp 
even to the rude huntsmen around the fire ! One shall look in vain 
in many a saloon where gas-light falls upon diamonds for the sim¬ 
ple and dignified politeness that pervades this log-cabin in the forest. 
And not alone in the elegancies of life dost thou excel. That small 
hand — marvel of slender grace ! — can handle the oar, aye, an* by ’r 
Lady ! the Manton if need be, with no common skill, while in the art and 
mystery of the hunting craft, and the thorough game spirit that belongs 
to it, thou wouldst put many a carpet-knight to the blush. 

Oh ! well mi^htst thou have lived and been 
The heroine of song and story, 

In those old days when gallant men 
Trod by Love’s light the path of glory. 

Verily, ‘ God made food and the devil made cooks.’ "What can surpass the 
flavor of these venison steaks and fresh trout broiled on the coals by the 
huntsmen, and undisguised by any of the trickery of the cuisine ? Fra¬ 
grant exceedingly, likewise, is the taste of the 4 Mumm’s Imperial/ and 
the ancient Port maketh glad the heart. Eat and drink, 0 dyspep¬ 
tic ! and fear not. There is health in every morsel, and renovation 
in every drop. And so with many a good tale well told, and good 
point well put, with rare jest and hearty laugh, steal away the hours. 
It is late ere, leaving the rude but hospitable board, we seek our ham¬ 
mocks, slung outside among the trees. 

Gods ! what a night! never made for sleep. His must be a tame 
heart that can resist the influence of the marvellous beauty that the 
moon, now high in heaven, has thrown over wilderness and water. 
There is a new and strange exhilaration in all that reaches the senses. 
The clearness and freshness of the air, the perfume of the woods, the 
many musical tones that mingle in Nature’s evening hymn. We shall 
long court slumber in vain, swinging under the moving branches. 

And now comes across the lake the long and loud hallo-o-o ! the even¬ 
ing salutation of that prince of hearty roysterers, the loon. Hallo-o-o I 
again. What a voice ! clear as the note of a bell, ringing away over 
the water and through the forest, waking a thousand echoes, and 
silencing for very shame all the night-walkers of the woods. Exulting, 
exuberant! even like the famous cock, Beneventano. Gloria in Excel- 
sis ! Never despair ! Hide thy diminished heads, Grisi and Mario, be¬ 
fore the Casta Diva wherewith this fellow saluteth the moon. Loon, 
thou rejoicest my heart ? Such a note anywhere in this work-day 
world is refreshing. Whence hast thou that wonderful strength and 
tjp-top condition of heart and lung ? What panacea, what Indian ve¬ 
getable elixir dost thou possess ? Propound. Certify. Tell us thy 
4 system / thy ‘ ology .’ Thine must be a merry life. Hast ever a care ? 
Hadst ever the heart-ache, loon ? Hast ever ‘ loved with a love that 
was more than love/ some bright spirit that recked little for thee ? Didst 
ever play the un qui dime to some fair une qui selaisse aimer whereof 
Voltaire discourseth — in all things infidel! Verily there is the soul of 
heart-whole laughter in the ring of thy reply: 4 Not such a loon as 
that, i’ faith. He was a far-away cousin of mine, town-bred.’ But, 
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talking of ladies, allow me, my dear fellow, to suggest that this little 
chat of ours, though wonderfully pleasant, is doubtless keeping our gen¬ 
tle friend awake. There shall be dullness of bright eyes on our con¬ 
science to-iiiorrow. Would a seat a few miles further down the lake suit 
your convenience as well ? Presto! Upon the hint, he is gone. With a 
bend of his well-set head that would have become the Bayard, he is 
off across the water, and we shall hear his last good-night presently full 
six miles away. Good-night to you, old fellow, and joy be with you! 
Well hast thou illustrated that rare point of courtesy that taught thee, 
finding thyself de trop , to ‘ stand not upon the order of thy going, but 
go at once.’ May the patent-leather step of the cockney that would 
harm thee (if he could) fee guided by a kind Providence elsewhere for 
ever! 

The night is now far spent. The unwonted exhilaration produced by 
the scene subsides, and sleep, even like the sleep of an infant, comes at 
last. 


LINES. 

Years shall be thine, 0 man! 

Of life, long years 

For thco shall lengthen out, until life nears 
Its longest span. 

■Wealth shall be thine, 0 man! 

Uncounted gold! 

The sum of every wish, an hundred fold, 

Crown every plan. 

And power and kingly might: 

On bended knee, 

Shall millions of thv fellows bow to thee, 

And hold it right. 

All depths of human lore, 

All man may know 
Of skies above him, or of earth below, 

Thou shalt explore. 

Of love, the dearest dream 
That ever lent 

Possession rapture, in its ravishment, 

For thee shall seem. 

All shall be thine, 0 man! 

And thou shalt sound, 

Of human joy and woe, all depths profound 
That human can. 

But gold nor kingly power 
For thee shall save; 

Nor love’s sweet dream, nor learning, from the grave, 
Of life, one hour. 

Awake! imperial form 1 
Kre thou art lain, 

With common clay, in common earth again, 

Food for the worm. 
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Awake ! and view thy pall, 

Thy grave-yard gear, 

The hollow pageantry that mocks thy bier, 

And speaks thy fall; 

Late seated high on throne 
Of royal state, 

The elements themselves appeared to wait 
On thee alone, 

And smiling Fortune all 
Her plenty poured. 

Of God the chosen, and of man the lord, 

Thyself didst call. 

Far stretched o’er sea and land, 

Thy sceptred sway, 

Thy will the law, and death to disobey 
Thy least command. 

The meanest living thing 
Might look with scorn 

Upon theo now, of all thine honors shorn. 

No more a king, 

But lower than the least 
That feared thy frown ; 

And, in creation’s scale, descended down 
Below the beast. 

1 Ho! living kings on thrones! ’ 

Not this dead king’s, 

But the clear voice of human Freedom rings 
In clarion tones. 

*Ho ! kings upon your thrones! 

What streams must flow 

Of human gore, what heaps on heaps must grow 
Of human bones; 

What countless thousands slain 
Sleep their last sleep; 

Strew the red plain, or whiten in the deep, 

That ye may reign ? 

What gallant armies down 
Into the grave 

Must sink, the pathway to a throne to pave, 

^ Or hold a crown 

Upon one kingly head? 

Not all the crew 

Of shipwreck, famine, pestilence, with you 
Can number dead! 

‘ Dead ! that in battle shed 
Boon, their brave blood, 

And fighting full, like heroes, where they stood. 
For you they bled; 

Allured by kingly craft, 

Whose hateful arts 

Called country’s sacred name to firo their hearts. 
Ye gazed and laughed, 

They died to rivet chains 
With which ye bind 

Your fellows, and establish o’er mankind 
Your gloomy reigns. 

1 Dead! deep in dungeons down, 
Condemned to rot, 
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In solitude and darkness, and for what ? 
Thought ye to drown 
The voice of Liberty 
With prison walls? 

Loud from her livincr tomb to Heaven she calls. 
The Heavens reply, 

And thunder back your doom, 

And kings grow pale; 

For unseen hands are lifting up the veil 
That hides their tomb. 


‘ Dead! by the bowl and cord! 

By steel and stake 1 

Dead 1 by all tortures with which tyrants wreak 
Their vengeance ; poured . 

On each devoted head 
That dares assert 

The rights of man, to raise him from the dirt, 
That he may tread, 

As erst primeval wood 
Free Adam trod, 

Not bowed and bent, but upright, as his God 
M eant that he should. 

1 And nations dead 1 that live 
As live the brutes, 

Which have no mind, nor human attributes 
That mind can give. 

These have, and use them not, 

But basely bear 

Their brutish bondage: born such chains to wear, 
They deem their lot 

To be the oue ordained 
By Nature's law. 

These are more free, but these they never saw; 
Nor have they gained 

Of human progress aught. 

The tyrant knows 

Such gain signals his downfall, and ho throws 
Fetters on thought; 

And every knowledge-way 
And source of light 

He closes up. The despot loves the night, 

And dreads the day. 

But higher laws are made 
Than he can make: 

He bids the nations sleep: who bids them wake 
Will be obeyed. 

With multitudes is might, 

Not with the few; 

With them tho fatal lesson, taught by you, 

That 4 might makes right.’ 

And still my day-star burns: 

Hope of the free, 

To tyrants death, to subjects liberty, 

Where’er it turns.’ 
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AN ANTI-PROHIBITION EPIGRAM. 

Neal Dow of Maine’s a mighty man, 

He puts down liquor when lie can; 

He gets the sogers for to shoot 

Their guns at rum-destroying people, • 

And brings all Portland out to boot, 

By ringing fire-bells in the steeple; 

And by the smoke, and balls, and row, 

He shows he is Neal Dow-de-dow 1 

y«w York, June , 1855. 


ON WATER. 

BT PROFESSOR JAMES J. MATES, EDITOR OF ‘ TIIE WORKING FARMER. 1 


This element might well have been selected by the Divine writers 
as the emblem of natural truth, pervading all things, embracing all 
things, receiving and conveying all things, the attorney and actor in 
all of Nature’s laws. The ultimates of water, and water itself, have 
been the great agents in the earth’s configuration and progress. Its 
constituents are to be seen in every known substance as found by men 
and animals. No growth, decay, or combustion can proceed without 
them ; no life can continue in their absence ; no atmosphere can be re¬ 
spired which does not contain them; and when combined as water 
they possess new functions, with extended if not universal usefulness. 

To the farmer of all others, a full knowledge of the constituents of 
water, and the part they play in Nature’s laboratory, is most import¬ 
ant. In their individual character they are known as oxygen and hy¬ 
drogen, two gases colorless and inodorous. Our atmosphere is largely 
composed of oxygen. The chief ingredient of plants, carbon, is dis¬ 
solved in oxygen by the various changes or decay, combustion, etc., 
forming carbonic acid, and in that form, and that only, can carbon be 
appropriated by plants, thus forming ninety per cent or more of their dry 
weight. All the other constituents of plants have oxygen in their 
composition, for all the elements found in the ashes of plants are 
oxyds. No plant could exist or form without them, and therefore ani¬ 
mal life is due to them, and is sustained by the elements of water as 
a chief agent of its continuance. All the rocks are oxyds, and there¬ 
fore all the soils, for they are the debris of the rocks. Hydrogen, the 
other constituent of water, is scarcely less important than oxygen, and 
when the two are combined as water, then new functions arise not 
common to the ultimates in their separate character as such, which 
are still more recognizable as the mundane agent of God ; for like the 
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coalescence of two .thoughts giving birth necessarily to a third, so the 
coalescence of these two gases forms a fluid, which for all time, and 
every second of time, is active in the performance of some new duty, 
giving birth to some new combination from which arise new functions, 
and thus the whole of Nature’s laws in their combination and permu¬ 
tation, work out by the presence of water and its constituent functions, 
all those realizations winch go to establish the results necessary for the 
happiness of man. 

Water is Nature’s motor. . By it the rocks and soils are moved during 
floods like feathers in a whirlwind, and thus was the mixing of soils 
brought about to fit the earth for the use of man. By its means we 
have an horizon, for none could exist without it. 

Water forms, pervades, and cleanses the atmosphere, fertilizes the 
earth, and furnishes more recognizable means of life to plants, animals, 
and man. 

Trace water through Nature, and see the many functions it performs, 
which man knows only from observation, and could not know by 
thought alone, besides the thousands of functions, the modus operandi 
of which is beyond his power to observe, and the thousands of results 
which neither his observation nor thought can at all conceive ; nor 
could the laws of Nature continue their progressive acts without this 
new compound. 

Who can tell why oxygen and hydrogen combine to form w'ater ? 
Where and when do they combine ? When and where is water de¬ 
composed ? Why is its mean bulk at forty degrees of heat, and why 
does it swell with uncontrollable force, entirely beyond the strength of 
any known material to withstand, when you cool it below or heat it 
above forty degrees ? 

If it were not for this exception of water, how could the rocks ever 
have been disintegrated to form soil ? If such exception did not exist, 
why then, as water on the ocean’s surface would part with its heat and 
become ice, or cool below forty degrees, it would sink and give place to 
warmer particles from bck>w, until in the course of a single day our 
ocean would become ice. If it were not for this exception to general 
law, the water pervading each molecule of every plant and animal, 
would cease to lubricate them, and they would cease to grow ; and 
were it not for the powers of water as a solvent, which powers are not 
common to its constituents, all progression in change of configuration 
in vegetable and animal life would cease — the very clouds themselves 
would pass away, and the earth w r ould become a void. 

Water pervades all soils and rocks, and is capable of carrying from 
particle to particle, without increase of its own bulk, every substance 
which may be dissolved in it, while others are mechanically received 
by it without increasing its bulk. Of many of the gases, water will 
receive several times its own bulk ; thus carbonic acid, resulting from 
the decay of organisms, is received by water and carried to such other 
parts of progressive nature, as require its sustenance. It receives and 
gives up such gases without any change of its own composition, leaving 
its quality as water unabridged. It pervades the hardest rock and 
every soil. No chemical change can go on without it or its constituents. 
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Tlie formation of every proximate in nature is assisted "by its presence, 
and no proximate or product used in the arts, remains of value or can 
retain its figure, quality, or properties, when excluded from the effect of 
water either as pervading atmosphere or pervading the mass. 

The last effort of inert materials before losing their structure, is to 
part with water ; thus decaying paper in its last stages loses its water, 
becomes brittle, and all the laws governing the cohesion of its particles 
seem to be suspended when it divides into its ultiinates for reappro- 
priation. 

Even the hardest minerals owe their qualities to water. Combined 
with pure charcoal, it forms the hardest known substance, the diamond, 
which, without its water of crystallization, would be but carbon. 

In the atmosphere it exists past the observance of man ; for in the 
dryest, hottest day of summer, it is there held in large but not observ¬ 
able quantities. The whole fifty miles of atmosphere is pervaded by 
it, and cold substances presented to the sun-beam condense and segre¬ 
gate from the atmosphere drops of w ater, and w hen thus dilute through 
all the space in direct contact with the surfaces of the sphere, still has 
the pow'er of receiving and retaining in its invisible condition, all the 
exhalations of the earth’s surface arising from the decay of men, ani¬ 
mals, plants, and food, returning to the earth in the form of rains and 
dews, and re-depositing these for reappropriation. 

The gases vomited forth from the chimneys of our large cities, are 
all restored for reassimilation by the next falling dew, leaving the at¬ 
mosphere cleansed for the use of man. From the stomach of the 
greatest animal to the ultimate of the finest feather, from the roaring 
cataract to the eye of tlie most minute insect, all are sustained in being 
by the functions of w-ater and its ultimates. So general are its pro¬ 
perties, that it is called an element. To it is due the color of every 
flow'er, and the life ©f every living thing. In its various forms it com¬ 
poses in part every substance. As clouds it saves us from the scorching 
sun. During its evaporation and consequent enlargement, it receives 
and renders latent all excessive heat. It pervades every configuration 
and cools the fevered lip of the invalid, giving back this very heat in 
colder localities by being condensed, and thus maintains the equilibrium 
of nature. In the ocean it receives the cleansing of continents, brings 
ultimate in contact wdth ultimate, causing new creations, new life, sup¬ 
plying conditions for their continuance, and in various forms restores 
again to continents their lost treasures. It is to all nature wdmt the 
physical heart of man is to his body, carrying w r ith it God’s wisdom, 
active at every pulsation, until all nature in her gladness smiles from 
its ellects. 

AYith these facts before us, we can no longer doubt the necessity of 
so preparing soils by deep and thorough disintegration, as to present 
cold surfaces to the atmosphere pervading soils, and thus securing at all 
times, even during the severest drouth, the presence of w ater; for 
while we sleep this great lubricator will perform the most kindly offices 
for our growing crops. The peculiar refractive powers of water on 
light, and the part it plays as an assistant to the effects of solar heat, 
will be treated of in a separate paper. 
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THE MAGELLANIC CLOUDS. 


BY /. SWYTT. 


L 

Our lone ship points her arms of white 
Up to the worlds of starry light, 

Which sparkle on the brow of Night 

n* 

To Heaven’s broad dome I turn my eye, 
The Southern Cross suspended high, 
Blazes in glory on the sky 1 

m. 

In that grand star-set Cross we trace, 
Inwrought upon the depths of space, 

An emblem of redeeming grace., 


Where the deep ocean-skies expand, 
Stretches the galaxy’s bright band, 
A silver reef on unknown strand. 


The Magellanic Clouds arise, 

Mist-islands on the Southern skies, 

White cloud-wreaths to the gazing eyes. 

VL 

And one dark cloud seems like a door, 

An opening through the heaven's bright floor, 
Upon the boundless chaos-shore. 

TIL 

The stars that round its portals stand. 

Are watch-towers of that unknown land, 
Where circling suns in space expand. 

vm. 

Half would the fettered spirit die, 

And to yon distant opening fly, 

To gaze on heaven with undimmed eye: 


Leaving its prison-house of clay, 
It fain would rend the veil away, 
To bask in one eternal day. 

South-Pacific, 
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£t)c Ctoo .Sisters: or, Hobe antr Ddbre. 

A TRUE STORY OP THE REVOLUTION 


BY TIIE AUTnOE OF ‘STORIES OF GENERAL WARREN 1 


It was a beautiful spring morning when a happy family might have 
been seen assembled in the porch of their dwelling, situated on a small 
peninsula jutting into the ocean. A noble orchard, planted by the 
hands of its much-respected owner, formed that combination of country 
and sea-side with which it is so rare to meet. The air was soft, and 
wafted the sweet perfume of the apple-blossom around the circle at the 
door, and it seemed as though naught could or ought to disturb the 
tranquillity of the scene. 

‘ Can it be true, dear mother, that French soldiers are actually com¬ 
ing to take possession of our quiet home ? ’ was the sudden exclamation 
of a beautiful young girl who formed one of this group, as, shaking 
back her auburn curls, which clustered round her fair high forehead, 
she gave a glance at the anxious gaze of her mother, whose eyes were 
fixed on the broad expanse of ocean wlxich was spread out before her, 
and on which could be discerned vessels bearing the gay flags of a na¬ 
tion whose emblems they had until now ever beheld with pleasure. 

4 No, my daughter,’ was the gentle but sad reply ; ‘ the French are 
not coming to take possession of our home, but to be for a time our guests, 
that they may aid in protecting us from the oppression of those \fhose 
first desire and duty should have been to guard those rights which they 
have recently with so much injustice invaded. We must make every 
effort that may conduce to the comfort of our foreign friends; and al¬ 
though our domestic happiness may be somewhat disturbed during their 
residence within our household, yet it will, I trust, be made more per¬ 
manent lor the future.’ 

The family circle to which we have thus introduced our readers, con¬ 
sisted of Mr. and Mrs. Collins and their two daughters. Margaret, the 
elder, possessed an almost masculine character, having an uncommon 
degree of self-reliance, and a power of self-command which was equal 
to any emergency. In this respect she differed from her sister Adeline, 
whose abrupt question had just interrupted the silence of the thought¬ 
ful party. The latter united with a highly cultivated mind a loveliness 
of person which greatly surpassed that of her sister. 

Her character was of a gentle and reserved nature, resembling the 
beautiful sensitive plant, which retires within itself at the slightest col¬ 
lision with an unfamiliar object. It is not surprising, then, that she 
was distressed at the thought that strangers were coming to reside under 
her immediate roof, especially when those strangers were not only mili¬ 
tary men but foreigners. Her father, fearing that his house would in¬ 
deed be no place for delicate females, urged his wife and daughters to 
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remove into the interior of the State. But they at once refused their 
consent to any such arrangement, as they felt that all their hospitality 
was requisite for these generous foreigners, who had left their own happy 
fire-sides to protect the homes of a distant land. That the facility of 
intercourse might be made more agreeable between himself and his 
expected guests, Mr. Collins, although advanced in years, having arrived 
at the age of three-score, studied, and ere long was enabled to converse 
with ease in their own language, which was far from being at that 
time, as it is now in this country, a familiar branch of education. 

As the day approached on which the French officers were to take up 
their abode in this quiet mansion, Adeline was finally persuaded to visit 
some friends in the beautiful city of Philadelphia. In that city, so cele¬ 
brated for its hospitality, she was at once thrown into the society of the 
refined and cultivated, and among them was one who seemed particu¬ 
larly interested in the retiring and gentle manners of Adeline, and in 
whose affection and kindness she in a short time found almost the fond¬ 
ness of a beloved parent. This was the wife of General Mifflin, so 
well known as one of the heroes of the Revolution. By his eloquence 
in animating the militia, and his strenuous exertions in some of the 
darkest moments of our struggle for liberty, he did much in causing its 
glorious result. 

Situated thus pleasantly, Adeline would have experienced much en¬ 
joyment if her mind could have felt at ease with regard to the friends 
she had left. She, however, gathered from the letters she received that 
the society of their foreign guests had proved far more agreeable than 
could have been anticipated. Like true Frenchmen, though earnestly 
anxious to exert their utmost efforts in the cause they came to support, 
yet they were never forgetful of the duties of politeness, and endeavored 
in every way to lighten the burden which they felt their presence must 
he to those on whom they were quartered. 

One little incident occurred soon after Adeline’s departure from her 
home which, although of a private character, gave her many sad reflec¬ 
tions ; for in it was a striking development of the marked traits of her 
sister’s character. Edward Mordaunt, the son of a respectable although 
not wealthy neighboring farmer, had been the constant companion from 
infancy of Margaret Collins. The games of childhood had changed 
into pursuits more in accordance with their riper years, and the love for 
the same studies had thrown them more and more constantly together. 
Great was the surprise of Margaret’s friends, therefore, when it was 
known that in these troubled times, Edward, who was much beloved 
for his manly and sterling traits of character, had taken this opportu¬ 
nity to offer his heart and hand to that friend whose slightest wish had 
ever been considered by him of paramount importance to that of all 
others, and had been refused. When it was also understood that poor 
Edward after his disappointment had at once left his home and chosen 
a life upon the ocean as his profession, grief was added to their astonish¬ 
ment ; for the only reason given by Margaret for this unexpected action 
on her part was, that her resolution never to be tempted to ally herself 
with poverty was unalterable. Her sister Adeline knew that, although 
pride had prompted this decision, the struggle must have been severe, and 
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she earnestly wished that it might have been possible for her to have 
been at Margaret’s side before Edward's abrupt departure. As it was 
now too late for her mild influence to be exerted to any purpose, her pa¬ 
rents were unwilling she should leave so soon those kind friends to whom 
she had become greatly endeared. 

In the delightful reunions assembled weekly in Mrs. Mifflin’s draw¬ 
ing-room, Adeline met most of those whose names were daily becoming 
more celebrated. At times, General Washington himself might be seen 
entering with his whole heart into the social enjoyments of those around 
him, whenever his arduous duties permitted such relaxation ; and Mrs. 
Washington, for whose character was cherished the deepest love and 
admiration, and in whose society alone was sufficient attraction, consti¬ 
tuted one of Mrs. Mifflin’s most frequent guests. Amid this brilliant 
circle, from which Adeline was never permitted to be absent, was one 
whose fine countenance, polished manners, and the intelligence which 
beamed from his large black eye, distinguished him from all around 
him. Attracted by Adeline’s grace and beauty, he soon paid her marked 
attention, and their interest in each other gradually became mutual. 

From a deeper knowledge of the mind and character of her new 
friend, Adeline found that they fully equalled his external appearance. 
Friendship soon ripened into love, and ere she returned to her home, he 

had warmly urged her to share his fortunes. Dr. W-was a young 

man of high standing in his profession, his medical and surgical ex¬ 
perience having already acquired him fame. 

• With mingled emotions of pain and pleasure, Adeline bade adieu to 
the kind friends with whom she had now been for several months on 
the closest terms of intimacy, and was soon once more in her much¬ 
loved home. She found it somewhat changed ; the sweet blossoms of 
spring had given place to the rich hues of autumn, and her beloved 
parents appeared to have grown older than was natural during so short 
a separation. Anxiety for the fate of their country had indeed im¬ 
printed its traces on their brows ; and even her sister Margaret evinced 
that the struggle she had experienced between love and pride had 
faded the roses on her cheeks, and given to her character that appear¬ 
ance of restlessness which a mind ill at ease often produces. But their 
affection for her who had been so long absent was as ardent as ever, and 
with eager interest did Adeline listen to the narration of the different 
events which had transpired in the momentous interval during which 
they had been separated. The tranquillity of this reunited family was 

not of long duration; for on the appearance of Dr. W-, it was 

soon very evident to Adeline’s parents that the daughter, of whose so¬ 
ciety they had been so long deprived, must ere long leave for ever the 

paternal roof. Dr. W-’s character and talents were universally 

respected and admired, and he won almost immediately the warm re¬ 
gard of Mr. and Mrs. Collins. Margaret strenuously opposed her sis¬ 
ter’s union with one who had as little wealth to offer as he whose suit 
she had herself so recently rejected ; and she vividly depicted to Ade¬ 
line the life of toil and anxiety which must necessarily be the conse¬ 
quence of such a marriage. But Adeline did not waver; in her mind 
such considerations could have no power. Having fully considered the 
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trials that might await her in the path which she had chosen, she felt 
no anxiety to be exempted from such clouds as might occasionally 
obscure its sunsliine. &he reflected that as the rude winds and storms 
of the elements strengthen while they bow the noble trees of the 
forest, so do our minds become strong and vigorous by the trials that we 
encounter in life’s journey. Mr. and Mrs. Collins finally consented that, 
as soon as peace should be restored to their country, they would resign 
their beloved one to his guardianship, in whose noble mind and charac¬ 
ter they now placed the utmost confidence, although a few short months 
previous he had been a stranger to the hearts of each member of the 
household. Strange anomaly in human nature ! that an affectionate 
daughter can break, almost without regret, ties which have grown w r ith 
her growth and strengthened with her strength, and leave those hearts 
whose every throb is that of affection, to embark on the untried ocean 
of life with one whose love and constancy she now realizes had never 
before been fully tested ! But so it is ordered, and He who guides our 

paths in life knows what is best for all. Dr. W-took a reluctant 

leave of his beloved Adeline, and returned to the duties of a profession 
to which alone lie must look for the support of one who had promised 
to share his fate, w T hether for weal or woe. 

During the ensuing winter, their correspondence w r as much inter¬ 
rupted ; and though the troops were in winter quarters, and nothing of 
importance took place, yet any regular intercourse, even by letters, was 
impossible. As spring approached, the troubles which had so long agi¬ 
tated the country appeared approaclmig a crisis ; a separation from the 
mother country seemed inevitable, and, as a peaceable separation could 
not now be expected, w T ar — a civil w T ar — was the only resort. The 
French troops were ordered from their winter quarters in Newport, and 
the mansion of Mr. Collins w*as relieved of its foreign occupants. The 
affairs of the country appeared dark and disheartening w r hile the un¬ 
natural war was brooding; but the strong faith of those who guided the 
helm was not shaken, that brighter days w r erc yet to dawn in the future 
for so just a cause. A few months alter hostilities had actually com¬ 
menced, Dr. W-met with a severe loss in the death of an elder 

brother, w r ho had already attained to high distinction in the army, and 
the influence of wdiose virtues and talents, both in private and public 
life, had been of the greatest value. Renowned as an orator, as well 
as a commander, his eloquence no heart could withstand, and the whole 
country long deeply lamented the chasm which had thus been made by 
the death of this noble patriot. 

In a letter written by Dr. W-to Adeline, who, during their 

previous intercourse, had heard but imperfect accounts of the event, he 
narrates the following particulars, and expresses the deep feelings to 
which the occasion gave rise : 

‘ On the morning of the seventeenth June, 1775, wdiile discharging 
my accustomed duties, an incessant firing awakened my fears, and 
shortly an immense light w r as seen somewhere in the vicinity of Boston, 
and soon I learnt that a severe engagement had taken place between 
our troops and those of the British, with a great disparity of numbers 
against us. It w : as on Breed’s-Hill, since called Bunker-Hill, that the 
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action took place. Our men conducted themselves with the coolness of 
veterans and the ardor of men who felt that all they most valued was 
at stake, and, as you know, though finally forced to retreat from their 
simple fortifications of brush-wood and rails, yet their resistance was so 
determined and resolute, that the enemy was taken by surprise, and it 
is not probable they will ever again affect to despise what they call our 
* raw militia.’ When I heard the account, I felt confident that my 
brother must have been in the action, and too soon I learnt that he in¬ 
deed was present. I flew on the wings of love and fear, and with 
much difficulty reached the place of action. For several days I 
wandered about the spot, my mind tossed by the most distracting emo¬ 
tions. until finally my worst fears received their full confirmation. 
Imagine my feelings when the truth was forced upon my mind that lie 
whom I had regarded in the light of father, friend, and elder brother, 
whose fervent patriotism had infused courage into so many desponding 
hearts, had fallen one of the first victims to the scourge which was so 
rapidly plunging into deep misery our previously happy country. In 
vain I sought for his body, to bedew it with my tears, but it was not 
until long after that some British soldiers discovered it, and restored his 
loved remains to his sorrowing friends. The bereavement is irreparable 
to our poor widowed mother, from whom has been taken a son on whose 
arm she has leaned for support since that sad day on which her beloved 
husband wa3 wrested from her in a still more sudden manner, and the 
most devoted affection of the sons which now remain to her will 
scarcely be sufficient to calm her sorrow.’ 

The state of excitement caused by the death of him whose loss Dr. 
W- thus deeply mourned, created a universal feeling that sub¬ 

mission to the authority of Great Britain could no longer be sustained. 
Independence was declared that same year, and every arrangement 
made to place it on a firm basis. ' 

During the pause which preceded the renewal of the unnatural 

strife between the mother country and her colony, Dr. W-urged 

the parents of Adeline to permit their union to be consummated, and 
that he might be allowed to take her to his bereaved and sorrowing 
mother. Margaret had now ceased to oppose a union wliich she saw 
was inevitable ; indeed she at times entertained a slight feeling of plea¬ 
sure at the thought of the removal of this cultivated and beautiful sis¬ 
ter to such a distance, as no longer to cause in her any feelings of 
envy at her superior attractions. After a few weeks had elapsed, they 
were united ; and after making a short visit to the mourning mother, 
wliich seemed to alleviate for a time the deep grief that had so com¬ 
pletely absorbed her heart. Dr. W- placed his beloved wife in a 

small house in the city of B-. 

Months passed away, and the country -was still agitated with war 
and rumors of war. His duties in the army called Dr. W-— con¬ 

stantly from his home, and it was only by the most strenuous exer¬ 
tions that he was enabled to provide the comforts without the luxuries 
of life for her, who had never until now known what it was to need 
them. At times he was almost discouraged, and the thought of re- 
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linquishing his profession and striking out some new path would suggest 
itself to his mind; but love for his country’s good always triumphed 
over these feelings, and he determined to fulfil his duties toward her 
as long as she required his services. 

Brighter prospects at length dawned upon them. Peace was de¬ 
clared, and society seemed settling into a calm which permitted talents 

and energy to be known and appreciated, and Dr. W- found his 

business and his fame rapidly extending. 

The brother who had so early fallen in his country’s cause, had left 
four orphan children, two boys and two girls, the mother having died 
some years previous. Congress felt that some arrangement ought to 
be made for the maintenance of these children, who had been thus 
early deprived of a parent’s supporting arm. It accordingly voted to 

defray their expenses until they became of age. Dr. W-, feeling 

anxious that they should be watched over with parental tenderness, 
wished his wife to undertake the charge of them, and they were soon 
placed under her protection. Under such fostering care, eager hopes 
were entertained that they would prove an honor to the country which 
had nurtured them, and to the name they bore, which was enshrined 
in that country’s heart. But as the eldest boy was about com¬ 
mencing his collegiate education, a sudden illness snapped the thread 
of life, and he was summoned to his parents. The constitution of the 
second son was feeble, and it was thought advisable to send him on a sea- 
voyage ; but he returned to die in the arms of those friends who had 
watched over his early years. The daughters, however, were spared to 
mature age, and in time were married to men of worth and standing, 
but their children died in youth with a single exception; and the son 
of the second daughter remained the only lineal representative of him 
whose fame time can never dim. 

A greater length of time than usual had elapsed since Mrs. W- 

had heard from her parents, when she received a letter from her sister, 
which awakened the greatest anxiety for her beloved mother. She at 
once resolved to leave her young family in the charge of her husband, 
and taking with her her eldest son, hasten to that parent from whom 
she had so long been separated. She found her mother much changed. 
The sight of her child and grand-child for a time reanimated her droop¬ 
ing frame, but soon disease again usurped its dominion, and her failing 
strength renewed the fears of her family, which were confirmed by the 
attending physician, who pronounced her to be in a rapid decline. 
At length it was thought that the great experience and skill of 

Dr. W- might possibly be enabled to alleviate the sufferings 

which were at times very great. On his arrival, Dr. W- saw 

but too soon, that the insidious disease, to which so many of the 
fairest and most valued of our community fall victims in this change¬ 
able climate, had taken deep hold of a constitution which was naturally 
firm and vigorous ; but he had a faint hope that change of air and 
scene might retard the progress of the malady. The proposition was 
therefore at once made to Mrs. Collins, that she should return with 
Adeline and her husband to their home, where she would have every 
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care and attention that affection could dictate. She assented without 
much hesitation ; for although she dreaded the fatigue of the journey, 
she felt happy at the thought of once more meeting her grand-children, 
and cheered by the hope that the change might prove beneficial. The 
journey was therefore undertaken, and by easy stages they reached Dr. 
W-’s residence. Surrounded by so many objects of love, Mrs. Col¬ 

lins appeared for a time to improve ; her spirits revived, and she trusted 
that health might yet return. But the gleam was transient, for after 
a few short weeks of calm enjoyment, the deceitful malady again dis¬ 
played its insidious power, and Adeline beheld with deep anguish its 
rapid advancement. Mr. Collins and Margaret were hastily sum¬ 
moned, and it was soon very evident to the whole family, as they 
assembled around the suffering couch of the invalid, that all human 
skill was unavailing. A beam of pleasure illumined the wasted coun¬ 
tenance of the almost dying woman, as she extended her transparent 
hand, and the hectic spot, so sure a token of the worm within, became 
deeper, when she with difficulty raised her feeble head, to gaze with 
the intensity of love on those of whom she must so soon take a last fare¬ 
well. So bright and happy were her hopes with regard to the future, 
that the sorrowing hearts around her would for a time forget their own 
sadness, while they listened to the utterance of thoughts which were so 
full of calmness and beauty. ‘ We shall all meet hereafter,’ she would 
say ; * this ardent longing for a reunion could not have been planted 
within us, were it not to be realized. The curtain is now slowly with¬ 
drawing which conceals that world into whose deep mysteries I have 
so often longed to penetrate ; soon I shall pass behind it, and though it 
will then close and conceal me for a time from your view, yet if will 
again open, and we shall, I trust, meet never again to be parted. All 
beyond that opening seems to you dark and impenetrable, but to my 
sight it is tyifolding a brightness on which my weak and dazzled senses 
cannot gaze* without fearing that the permission to enter those blessed 
abodes is almost too gteat a boon.’ 

As they were all watching aroiunj her in the peaceful twilight 
of a summer’s evening, she suddenly put her hand to her side, a 
slight shudder passed over her frame, and she faintly exclaimed, ‘ I 
am going,’ and then once more the beautiful smile, which was so 
natural to her, overspread her countenance. 

Her husband and children bent anxiously forward to catch the last 
faint whisper,-but the curtain had fallen and she was indeed hidden 
from their sight. We will not attempt to portray the scene which 
followed this dark moment. The example and words of the departed 
were too deeply engraven on the hearts of those she had left to permit 
them long to indulge in the deep grief w r hich such a loss Vailed forth. 

Soon the sad preparations were made to take the precious remains to 
that home which had become now so desolate ; where they were to be 
deposited in a beautiful orchard, planted by the hands of the bereaved 
husband, with whom it had been her delight to watch, season affrer 
season, the gradual unfolding of each bud and blossom, until the per¬ 
fect fruit invited them to gather of its rich abundance. But now a 
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nobler seed was to be laid in that mould, a seed whose fruit was 
immortality. What a beautiful tribute it is to the memory of those we 
have lost thus to deposit the earthly casket, w f hich once inclosed the 
brilliant gem, within those loved precincts through which they delighted 
to wander while living, and where we can feel that they are perhaps 
still hovering near us! 

Alter the last painful duties were over, Adeline took a reluctant 
farewell of her sorrowing father and sister, and returned with her hus¬ 
band to her home. The faithful servants, who had been born and 
brought up in the establishment, assembled around the door as she was 
departing, and entreated her with all the pathos of their ardent 
temperament that she would not leave them. 

‘ 0 Missee Adeline!’ they exclaimed, ‘ oh ! do not leave us, Missus 
gone and now you gone too, what will poor Sambo, and Cato, and 
Cullee, and Duarco, and ole Dinah, what will w r e all do ? ’ 

At these words Dinah could no longer restrain herself, but rushed 
forward and, throwing her arms around her young mistress’ neck, 
sobbed out: 

* Ole Dinah die if young Missee leave her ! * 

Adeline with difficulty extricated herself from the affectionate 
creature's embraces, and, although much affected herself, endeavored 
to subdue these overwhelming demonstrations of grief. 

‘ You will still have your kind old master with you,’ she said, ‘ and 
Miss Margaret also.’ 

* Oh! yes, w T e know that,’ they replied, * and we lubole Massa berry 
much, but Missee Margaret not like Missee Adeline. 1 

It was useless for Adeline to endeavor to convince them that they would 
still meet with the same thoughtful kindness to winch they had always 
been accustomed ; the poor creatures shook their heads but would not 
distress their kind mistress by saying more. They watched her until she 
was out of sight, and then returned with hea\y hearts to their accus¬ 
tomed occupations. 

Margaret had now the whole charge of the establishment. Her 
father leaned on her for comfort and support, and she did not shrink 
from her responsibilities. Hers w r as a mind that found pleasure in 
reigning supreme, however limited might be the boundaries of its little 
kingdom. Her household duties w r ere discharged with dignity, and, if 
she did not excite the love of those wiiom she governed, she w T on their 
universal respect. 

Years passed, and although Mr. Collins ceased not to mourn the loss 
of his wife, it w*as with a Christian resignation. "With bright hopes and 
a lofty trust l^p looked forward to meeting again his beloved companion, 
and awaited without repining until the time might arrive wdien his call 
should come. This trust and these hopes spread a calm serenity over 
his mind, and enabled him to become once more interested in a degree 
in his usual avocations. The management of his farm required his 
constant oversight, and he W’ould often go into the fields and assist in 
the labors of the hay-makers, who could not but work w r ith double ardor 
while the mild eye of their revered master w T as upon them. 

Whenever Adeline could leave her numerous cares, she made her 
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father occasional visits, and sometimes she was enabled to persuade 
him to return and pass a few days among his grand-children. These 
visits, for a time, gave him much pleasure, but after a few years he 
became more and more unwilling to leave his home, even for a short 
time. Margaret was never very desirous that her father should make 
these visits, notwithstanding the great benefit they rendered to his 
health and spirits. She paid him the most devoted attention, and had 
no wish to have a rival in his affections. Having now the undisputed 
control of all his domain — for even the affairs of his farm became less 
and less the object of his care — she hoped that even his death would 
not deprive her of any portion of that pow r er which it was her pride 
to exercise. 

Time was now rapidly making its inroads on the old man’s mental 
and bodily energies, and it was painful to perceive his increased 
unwillingness to make any exertion, until finally it seemed an effort for 
him to move from the old arm-chair which had for many years been 
placed at a window commanding a view of the rolling ocean. He 
loved to sit in this spot, listening to the dashing waves, and to watch 
one billow succeed another on that beach, upon which he had so often 
walked with the partner of his joys and sorrows. The scene soothed 
and tranquillized him, and as he pictured to himself the ocean of 
eternity, which seemed to roll between him and her whom he had lost, 
he could not repress the wish that its last wave would come and bear 
him to that shore to w r hich she, whom he so fondly loved, had long 
since been borne. As he was sitting one summer’s evening in this, 
his favorite seat, watching the moonbeams playing on the waters, he 
imagined that the long line of golden light, reflected from its sparkling 
surface and appearing to extend to a boundless infinity, resembled the 
bright path by which he should soon be conducted to another world. 
And oh! how ardently he wished that he might even now tread its 
windings, and for ever be at home in the mansions beyond! Weary 
with gazing, and overcome with the thoughts that swelled his bosom, 
his head sank back on the chair which had so often supported him, and 
thus he remamed until Margaret came to seek him for the purpose of 
assisting him to his room. She spoke, he did not answer ; she took his 
hand, it fell from her motionless; and, as its icy touch penetrated to 
her heart, the truth flashed upon her bewildered mind. A piercing 
shriek called around her the household ; medical assistance w r as sum¬ 
moned, but all aid was unavailing. His wish was answered; he 
had indeed trod the luminous path over w’hich imagination had 
wandered ; and never more w r ould he need the repose he so earnestly 
sought on earth. 

‘ The silver cord of life was loosened,’ but not until it shone with the 
gems of another world ; ‘ the pitcher was broken at the fountain,’ but 
the incense it inclosed had ascended to heaven, and diffused around a 
sweet perfume which lasted long after its frail vessel had perished. 

4 The bright memorial of the just shall flourish while he sleeps in dust.’ 
Long, long was it enshrined in the hearts of his children, and in the 
memories of those who knew and appreciated his worth. 
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Life of George Washington. By Washington Irving. In Three Volumes: Volume 
First: pp. 504 New-York : George 1\ Putnam and Company, Park Place. 

One could scarcely wish for our most eminent American author a more 
triumphant * crowning glory ’ to a career of the highest literary renown, 
than that he should become the historian of the ‘ Saviour of his country,’ 
as he had been before of its great Discoverer. The life of Washington by 
Washington Irving ! The combination will carry with it, and create, a per¬ 
manent popularity; such as has not been accorded to any other book within 
the last century; and from this time forward, to the remotest years of our 
country’s history, Washington and Washington Irving will walk down the 
corridors of Time together. From a work which, before these pages shall 
pass before the eyes of our readers, will have had perhaps a hundred thou¬ 
sand readers, extracts would be supererogatory, especially after the numerous 
reviews and quotations which have appeared in the metropolitan daily press. 
From two among the ablest of these reviews, from the pen of an accom¬ 
plished critic, Mr. George Ripley, of ‘ The Tribune * daily journal, and of 
Mr. William Cullen Bryant, we take the subjoined clear synopsis of the 
volume: 

‘We cannot but express our satisfaction at the final completion of this work. 
Its publication will form an important epoch in American literature. The life-long 
labors of its illustrious author could not have been crowned with a more appropri¬ 
ate termination. His name will henceforth bo indissolubly connected with that of 
Washington, not only by his baptismal appellation, but by the noblo monument 
which ho has reared to his memory. It was a befitting task that the writer who 
has left such a brilliant impress of his genius on the nascent literature of his 
country — whose fame is devoutly cherished in the hearts of the American people — 
held in equally affectionate remembrance in the rude cabins of tho frontier, the 
halls of universities, and the saloons of fashionable life — whose successes in the 
varied walks of classical composition have done as much to illustrate the character 
of America in tho eye of the -world as the eloquence of her senators or her prow¬ 
ess in arms — should create a permanent memorial of Washington in a style 
worthy the dignity of tho subject and the reputation of the author. 

‘ But in proportion to the magnitude and the fitness of the task was the difficulty 
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of its execution. With the delicate sensitiveness of Mr. Irving, it would not have 
been wonderful had it weighed like a night-mare on his spirit. There is no trace 
of this, however, in the composition of the work. He approaches the theme with 
a cheerful energy, almost a gay hilarity, which shows a consciousness of master¬ 
ship, as well as his characteristic temperament. A writer of less sanguine hope¬ 
fulness would have shrunk from the duty of attempting a new portraituro of a 
character so universally known as that of Washington. His whole history was 
as familiar to the American mind as the charter of our liberties, which was the 
fruit of his labors Previous explorers, it would seem, had gathered every fact, 
noted every incident, exhausted every record, in describing his biography. His 
life, moreover, was so devoted to public ends as to throw into the shade the minute 
traits of personal character which after all form the magnetic links of sympathy. 
He lived so habitually in the gaze of the world as to produce a constant sense of 
responsibleness quite incompatible with the freedom of spontaneous action. His 
character was so uniformly grave, self-sustained, and elevated above common 
human weaknesses, that it would seem to present few materials for romantic de¬ 
lineation or fascinating biography. But Mr. Irving has not only bravely faced 
the difficulties of his subject — he has gathered from them an enduring triumph. 
He has done well what has never been done before at all. He has presented 
"Washington as a living personality, not as a political or military automaton. He 
has laid bare the mighty heart of the hero beneath the buff and blue encasings of 
the Continental uniform, and enabled us to listen to its audible throbs. Henceforth 
we shall know more of the man than we ever did before. The name of Washing¬ 
ton will not only be a household word as of old, but will awaken fresh sympathies 
in every lover of our marvellous humanity. 

* Mr. Irving introduces his volume with an account of the Washington family. 
Allhough not of exciting interest, it presents several curious antiquarian details. 
Washington was of an ancient English stock, the genealogy of which has been 
traced up to the century immediately succeeding the Norman Conquest. William 
he IIkrtburn, a follower of William the Conqueror, was the progenitor of the 
Wa siiingtons. The surname of this brave knight was taken from a village which 
he hold by a feudal tenure, and afterward exchanged for the manor and village of 
Wessyngton. The family changed its surname with its estate, and thenceforward 
assumed that of De Wessyngton. By degrees, the seignorial sign of de disap¬ 
peared from before the family surname, which also varied from Wessyngton to 
Washington, Wassiilngton, and finally to Washington. A parish in the County 
of Durham bears the name as last written, and in this probably the ancient manor 
of Wessyngton was situated.’ 9 

‘The task of writing the life of Washington, whom wo once heard a distin¬ 
guished man of letters in Europe call ‘the greatest man that God ever made,’ could 
not have been committed to worthier hands. The graceful flow and harmonious 
coloring of Mr. Irving’s style, the clearne>s and picturesqueness of his narrative, 
his knowledge of the world and of mankind, and his vein of quiet humor, make 
him the most delightful of biographers. Tho anecdotes of Washington’s early 
life collected by Mr. Irving are interesting. He had, it seems, tho usual weak¬ 
nesses of youth ; he was early in love, and though we are not told whether lie was 
ever carried through the measles and the chicken-pox, it seems certain that he had, 
like many other great men, a turn of being poetical. The attack, how'ever, was a 
mild one, and left no permanent traces on his intellectual constitution. The part 
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taken by Washington in the wars of tho colony of Virginia with the Indians, and 
afterward with the French, furnishes his biographer with the means of tracing the 
formation of that habit of coolness in danger, military forecast, and tho sagacious 
choice of expedients which afterward distinguished the part ho bore in the great 
contest between tho revolted colonies and tho mother country. One of the most 
interesting — affecting, wo had almost said — parts of the narrative is that which 
introduces tho modest hero upon tho great stago of tho Revolution, not wholly un¬ 
conscious of his own great powers, yet oppressed with the responsibilities laid upon 
him, and dreading lest ho might not bo found equal to them. Mr. Irving has skil¬ 
fully brought out the high qualities of his character as shown at this stage of hi3 
life. Near the close of the volume, the first scene of tho war — the battle of 
Bunkor-Hill — is portrayed with vivid distinctness and minuteness.’ 

A portrait of Washington is given in this volume, engraved from an origi¬ 
nal picture by Westmullek, a Danish or Swedish artist, who painted it from 
life in 1795. The second volume will contain an engraving of Peale’s cele¬ 
brated portrait, and the third an engraving of IIou don’s full-length statue of 
Washington, now in the Capitol at Richmond. The paper and typography 
of the volume are superb. The present is the large edition. Another, of a 
smaller page, is in the hands of the printers, for the use of schools. We 
almost envy the little boys and girls who will derive their first connected 
knowledge of the career of tho ‘Father of his Country’ from this ‘Life of 
Washington.’ 


Peeps from a Belfry: or thr Parish Sketch-Book, By F. W. Shelton, Author of 

4 The Rector of St. Bardolph’s,’ ‘Salandor and the Dragon,’ ‘Crystalline,’ etc. 

(Second Notice.) New-York: Charles Scribner. 

Notwithstanding our extended notice, in the last Knickerbocker, of the 
advance-sheets of this work, we find it impossible to resist the inclination 
again to counsel our readers, one and all, to compass its perusal entire, being 
well assured that each and every one of them will confirm and justify our 
judgment ‘in the premises.’ We make two more selections from its pages, 
which carry their own praise with .them. The first is from 4 The Model 
Parish,’ and is a charming limning of a charming character : 

• 

‘Herbert was the auspicious name of the gentle Rector of St. Jonx the Evangelist's. 
He had caught in some degree the spirit of his namesake who wrote the ‘Country 
Parson,’ and it would task the genial heart and mellow diction of another Wvlton to 
describe the portion of a life which scarcely yet approached its prime. Upon the 
threshold of an acquaintance yon felt already as one who stands beneath a blossom- 
covered porch, and longs to see the portals opened, and to gain admittance to the pleas¬ 
ant chambers which are within. His open, candid look, his beaming eyes and cheerful 
countenance, comblended with a dignity which never stepped beyond the proper 
bounds; the earnest way in which lie talked on common things like common men ; a 
sympathy and human feeling with the outer world, all stood in well-marked contrast 
with the fixed, and stiff, and starched, and formal cast of countenance impressed with 
dogma, and cast within the settled mould of theologic system. An atrabilious, mel¬ 
ancholy look is by no means the best means to denote that ‘wisdom’s ways are ways 
of pleasantness.’ His countenance was always happy, which was a pretty sure index 
that his theology was right, and that while he thought upon the justice, he had not 
clean put the mercy and goodness of God from before his eyes. That a parsou should 
be a bugbear is sometimes due to a formal and forbidding air, to a cold and averted 
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glance which he gives at the wicked world, instead of looking it plump in the face— to 
a formality more decided than can be conveyed bv the cut ot' the garments, or what is 
more unpleasant still, to a sleek smoothness of the visage, as if anointed w’ith the 
emollient oil of sanctity from the Pharisee’s own cruet. In many cases prepossession 
is unfounded, and when the chill has subsided, and the first horror is done awav, the 
clergy as a class will be found to be, what their education, predilections, and noble 
calling ought to make them, the most agreeable and companionable people in the 
world. It does not follow that if a stiff-necked man who wears a white cravat looks 
solemn, he must be a hypocrite; that the children must run away when he puts his 
hand to the knocker, that the novel must be thrust into the folds of a religious news¬ 
paper, and the vestiges of the card-table swept into a drawer, and that he must be 
welcomed with a prepared and steady look, as if he came to talk expressly about the 
affairs of the soul! lie will do so by his unblemished conduct upon a Monday morn¬ 
ing, as much as by his direct and caruest preaching on the Sunday. A little reflection 
wull show that other causes than that of rigorous dogma may sometimes cast his 
fuce into the mould of melancholy — that not peculiar Faith, but a peculiar want of it, 
may make him over-anxious about the temporal wants of to-day — that he has divers 
troubles, and does not find the cup of poverty to be sweet. Sometimes bis debts hang 
over his head, and they are of such a kind that he can only wish that they were paid, but 
can hardly pray that they may be forgiven; or his feeling have been hurt, his relations 
have been disturbed, and the >Villiw iilows threaten to leave the parish. Sometimes, 
but nut always, the creed lengthens the face of the man.’ 

Remark, if you please, the pathos, the tender, heartful feeling, which 
pervades the subjoined extract from a short chapter, entitled, ‘ The Child's 
Funeral Many a bereaved parent’s heart will melt at its simple picture of 
a sorrow that is like no other sorrow : 

‘A cnn.n fills up a large space in a human heart, however much it may be prcoccu- 

f >ied by cares, or given up to worldliness. It is by absence often and not by presence, 
jy the want and not by the possession, that the value of an object is made known. 
You enter into some house replete with the adjuncts of worldly comfort, the snug 
chambers all deftly furnished, the walls bung with pleasant pictures, something on all 
hands to charm the sense, and steal into the heart with genial influences. You go 
there a second time and every thing has been removed. Forlorn and dismantled, it has 
no tenant, the niches are unoccupied, the hangings have been taken down, no more the 
gardener trains the honeyed vines about the porch. Balclutha!— Balclutha ! — A 
damp and a chilliness strike to the heart. So is every home from which a child has 
been removed by death. There is a painful sense of vacancy. IIow do the hands 
hang listless which used to be employed in momentary offices ! The eye misses its ac¬ 
customed sights, and the ear its sounds, and the heart every thing, for a' child engrosses 
all. In his electric vivacity he Hits everywhere within his narrow bounds, and needs a 
darting eye and hurried feet to snatch him from instant peril. He is a diligent student 
of the geography of his realm, and is familiar with nil its places. He is iu the cham¬ 
bers, in the kitchen, in the garret, in the pantry, ou the stair-case, on the porch, iu the 
garden, by the water-tank, on the edge of the precipice, if there be any, or on the brink 
of the stream, clambering over high places, courting all dangers, and fearing none. 
His voice is an all-pervading melody whose echoes come back from every nook with a 
ringing and hilarious welcome to a parent’s ears. But when at break of day, at what 
time the birds ffap their wings and sing their matins, no more when he used to nestle 
in his mother’s bosom shall be heard bis momiug salutation, the first and sweet articu¬ 
late attempts at speech, and when with every set of sun those oft-repeated still-reluct¬ 
ant partings can be known no more, the morning is bereft of its refreshing cheerful¬ 
ness, and the night draw’s on with added gloom. 

‘His placets vacant at the household board. That purest, simplest imitation of a 
Heavenly Father, the givingto a child its daily bread, that almost sacramental right in 
homely sanctuaries, which breaks the crumbs to craving little ones, and answers their 
appeal's, w akes up no more the blended train of human sympathies, and lets the embers 
ou the altar of the heart wax cold. Yes, dreary is the Home which first misses those 
mutual interchanges that knit together all the happy family, and melt like holy ele¬ 
ments into the religion of the soul. But more than all its winning wavs, and temporal 
beauty, the parents mourn the bright example of the child. From those tender eyes 
spoke forth a love which the world know’s not, and suspecting no disguise. There was 
exhibited a humility which considered no playmate too bumble to be a compeer, and 
invited the beggar to be a guest. There faith essential worked its little miracles, and 
made the mountains move. That undissembled love, which wound itself just like the 
clasping tendril of the vine around its objects, that humbleness with buoyant and an¬ 
gelic wings which soared toward heaven, that faith bo real, and beautiful, the very sub- 
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stance of the things unseen, are almost buried with the nature of the child. They 
scarce survive the age of manhood, when Reason lights her tickle lamp, and leads the 
steps astray. Of'all things else we miss that loveliest of infantile graces, that guileless 
confidence, which soon alas! experience will change to sad mistrust. Dead is the ear 
which will then listen to the story of a giant, though vou should tell of one who burst 
the bars of the sepulchre asunder, and trampled Death and llell beneath his feet. The 
eyes which glistened with delight, and drank in pictures of a fairy land, can see no 
heaven through the misty veil, and they who revelled in Aladdin’s groves, whose limbs 
were laden down with sparkling jewelry, refuse to glance at all the amaranthine bloom 
and beauty where eternal summer reigns.’ 

Aside from those portions of the work to which we have already alluded, 
or from which we have quoted, we would call especial attention to the 
affecting sketch, ‘ The Heart of Adamant ,’ and the quaint, old-style story 
of l Y e Two Neighbours? both perfect gems after their kind. 


Sanders’ Young Ladies’Reader : Embracing a comprehensive course of instruction 
in the principles of Rhetorical Reading; with a choice collection of Exercises in 
Reading, both in Prose and Poetry. For the use of the Higher Female Seminaries, 
ami also the Higher Classes iu Female Schools generally. By Charles W. Sanders, 
A.M., Author of ‘ A Series of School Readers,* ‘Speller, Definer, and Analyzer,’ 
* Elocutionary Chart,’ ‘Young Choir,’ ‘Young Vocalist,’ etc. New-York: Ivison 
AND PlUNNEY. 

What wonderful changes have been wrought in school-books within the 
last quarter of a century ! Who has forgotten the miserable little things, 
composed of poor print, poor paper, and no binding at all, that just for a 
sort of stereotyped joke, they called books ? Take up any old reader or 
grammar — old enough to ha$e such an inscription as this on the fly-leaf: 

‘3o : ftis Book. 

* Steal not this book, my honest friend, 

For fear the (jallas will be yuur end,’ 

and see if our description is not correct. Look at the illustrations in the 
old spelling-books, and tell us if you think a man with the toothache would 
be likely to dream any thing much worse. 

True, the arts of printing and paper-making have been much improved, 
but there has been a more remarkable change still. Men have begun to 
think, and to act upon the thought, that the young are entitled to the best 
works of the book-making fraternity, from author to engraver; and so they 
are; and where, we should like to know, should their skill be brought more 
fully into requisition than in the production of school-books, rendering these 
rade mecums of school-days as beautiful and attractive as possible. 

The volume before us is a perfect work of the new and enlightened doc¬ 
trine ; and it is the highest pleasure to read such clear impressions upon 
such fair white paper. The pages are of a good liberal size, the binding neat 
and substantial, and the character of the selections most admirable. In the 
old husky dissertations, there was no more danger of the pupils compre¬ 
hending either the language or thought, than there was of their being taken 
up to heaven in a water spout. Here we have something varied, something 
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useful, something pure, something that will elevate them, but not out of the 
very shoes they stand in, as was the case aforetime. We commend this 
Reader to the attention of young ladies, for whom it was especially prepared, 
and who may consider themselves complimented by this tribute paid to 
their innate love of the beautiful. 


Homes for the People: in Suburb and Country: The Villa, the Mansion, and the 

Cottage: Adapted to American Climate and Wants. With Examples, showing how 

to Alter and Remodel Old Buildings. In a series of One Hundred Original Designs. 

By Gkrvase Wheeler, Architect, Author of ‘ Rural Homes,’ etc. In one volume: 

pp. 443. New-York: Charles Scribner. 

In our judgment, this work will supply an important desideratum. In 
truth, just such a work was needed, at a time when there is a growing taste 
for that mingled beauty and utility in the construction of American dwell¬ 
ings, which has not been too common heretofore in this country. * In the 
attempt,’ says Mr. Wheeler in his ‘preface’ that the following pages indi¬ 
cate* I have endeavored steadily to keep in view the fact that Homes are 
needed, and that the urgency of the want must not be met by the offering 
of whimsical and unreal fancies, suited neither to habitancy nor durability, 
and yet although honestly of opinion that any one design selected can be 
made exactly what it claims to be — a good common-sense house for a man 
to live in, replete with conveniences and domestic comforts — all have been 
cast in forms of simple beauty, and the laws of architectural propriety have 
been respected.’ After a thorough examination of the work before us, we 
can bear testimony to the justice of this assumption/ Throughout the 
work, constant reference is made to certain well-known principles of design 
upon which material beauty depends. These are interspersed with illustra¬ 
tions, in preference to occupying a position where they may be read as a 
collected whole, the writer very correctly inferring, that a ‘ general reader 
cares little for essays, and would be apt to turn only to the * pictures,’ and 
so perhaps leave unread what is claimed to be of at least equal value.’ The 
contents of the book consist of a short description of the peculiarities of 
those architectural styles of past ages which are of practical use in domestic 
buildings now, and a series of carefully-digested plans of residences, adapt¬ 
ed to every want of home-seekers, from the country mansion to the simplest 
cottage. Many of these designs are in the best possible taste. The ‘ Villa 
Mansion,’ which fronts the title-page, would be our beau-ideal of a princely 
country residence. We quote a few remarks in relation to country man¬ 
sions, which will commend themselves to the reader’s good sense: 

* He that builds a country mansion should remember that he takes upon himself a 
responsibility. He not onfy is about to erect a house that he may enjoy with his family, 
ana which he may not unreasonably hope his children will be able to maintain after 
his death; but he is about to do what may for years affect the taste of the rustic com¬ 
munity that will naturally take their tone from him. Common-sense would lead him 
to require a house neither too costly nor too large ; and a consideration that the wealth 
he has reaped was only given him for a proper bestowal, should urge him to be careful 
that he erecta what shall be a lesson in art to his neighbors. The retired merchant 
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from the busy city, is apt to have all his proceeding:* watched, and it is not unnatural 
fur those who know that his wealth has been gained by shrewdness of judgment in 
business matters, to suppose that the same maturity of thinking will be developed in 
his house and all his country undertakings—so that he will be sure to lind plenty of 
imitators who will modestly believe that in following his example they can scarcely err. 

‘Therefore I say, a man building a country mansion has, if he rightly views it, grave 
responsibility, aud his act may retard or advance the progress of truthful influences in 
art more than he mny perhaps at tirst thought admit. 

‘A well-designed and truthful building in a country place is a perpetual lesson, and 
the wealthy man that erects one does a good to the community that hooks and teaching 
cannot equal. Whilst the erection of such a building is a benefit, the construction of 
one in bad taste is an injury, and it may take a generation to obliterate its effects; 
in this untrammelled country, it seems tome a man has no right, however widclv he 
may own the land that surrounds it, to rear an unsightly building to mar the common 
enjoyment of a beautiful landscape.’ 


4 Life in the great world has enlarged the ideas, and made liberal the feelings of the 
home-founder — refinements of the city, and improvements of travel, have made him 
careful, not only for the country life he is to lead, but for the comforts of the town 
manners he has left. If of literary tastes, his library will be a favorite feature in the 
plan he contemplates, and his leisure hours for its enjoyment more accurately defined, 
and less interrupted than iu the busy city. If fond of social life, and the gathering 
together of friendly fuces about him, the cheerful parlors and many bed-rooms of his 
hospitable mansion are thought of first. Or his travel or bis natural tastes may have 
led to the gradual accumulation of paintings and other works of art, which,' when 
gathered together, perhaps assume a bulk so large as to render a room for their proper 
bestowal necessary. In almost every such house that I have been called upon to de¬ 
sign, the provision of some such room has been thought of; and either the halls have 
been made large, or the various rooms have contributed wall and table space for the 
reception of such matters, or a separate room has been incorporated in the plan.’ 

We should remark of the execution of this volume, both in its numerous 
engravings and its typography, that it is in all respects creditable to the 
popular house whence it proceeds. 


Star Papers : or Experiences of Art and Natpre. By ITexry Waed Beecher. In 

one volume: pp. 359. New-York: J. C. Derby, Xassau-street. 

One of the most attractive features, for a long time past, in the columns 
of 4 The Independent' weekly religious, semi-literary, and semi-secular jour¬ 
nal, has been the ‘bright particular’ star which indicated the especial con¬ 
tributions of Mr. Henry Ward Beecher, one of the editors, also, in a less 
distinctive way, if we are rightly informed. These 4 Star Papers ’ are here 
collected in a handsome volume, and they will be cordially welcomed, in 
this form, by very many readers who 4 would n’t touch with a pair of tongs’ 
his occasional sermons and eloquent discourses upon certain irregular and 
morbidly-exciting topics of the day. We shall hope to have something to 
say hereafter, and soon, touching portions of this volume, which we have 
read with the greatest pleasure; so natural and simple are they— so far re¬ 
moved from any thing likera pumped-up feeling, or extemporized enthusiasm. 
Ad inter k,wc indorse every word of the following from an able contempo¬ 
rary : 4 The author comes forward as a man of contemplation and sentiment. 
He displays an equal passion for nature and love of art. His pages finely 
alternate between humor, pathos, and aesthetic discussion. Flashes of fun 
suddenly gleam out from exquisite descriptions of rural scenery or passages 
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of pensive reflection. An air of absolute reality pervades the volume. 
This, perhaps, is its most remarkable distinction. The author is perfectly at 
home with Nature, and takes no knowledge of her second-hand. He not 
only looks at nature with his own eyes, but looks minutely, fondly, rever¬ 
ently, and hence his sketches have a matter-of-fact character, blended with 
purely ideal associations, which is not common with many would-be descrip¬ 
tive writers. Indeed several of his word-pictures have the effect of a good 
landscape-painting, presenting the enchantment of an actual scene, though 
without the aid of color or perspective.’ Pending a notice which shall do 
more elaborate justice to the volume before us, we cannot help even now 
calling the reader’s attention to the 4 Experiences of Nature,' and ‘there¬ 
about especially’ of them, wherein the writer speaks of ‘Death in the 
Country,’ ‘Snow-StormTravelling,’ ‘New-England Grave-Yards,’and ‘Trout- 
ing.’ A ‘ lunch ’ from these will impart ‘ the appetite of an anaconda ’ for 
the book in its entirety. We subjoin the preface of the work, which suc¬ 
cinctly indicates the character of its contents: 

* The author has been saved the trouble of searching for a title to his book from the 
simple circumstance that the articles of which the work is made up appeared in the 
columns of the ‘ Xetr- York Independent' with the signature of a Star, and, having 
been familiarly called the ‘Star Articles/ by way of designation, they now become, in 
a book form, ‘Star Facers.’ 

‘ Only such papers as related to Art and to rural affairs have been published in this 
volume. It was thought best to put nil controversial articles in another and subsequent 
volume. 

‘The ‘Letters from Europe’ were written to home-friends, during a visit of only 
four weeks — a period too short to allow the subsidence of that enthusiasm which every 
person must needs experience who, for the first time, stands in the historic places of 
the Old World. An attempt to exclude from these letters any excess of personal feel¬ 
ing, to reduce them to a more moderate tone, to correct their judgments, or to extract 
from them the fiery particles of enthusiasm, would have taken away their very life. 

‘ The other papers iu this volume, for the most part, were written from the solitudes 
of the country, during the vacations of three summers. I can express no kinder wish 
for those who may read them, than that they may be one half as happy in the reading 
as I have been iu the scenes which gave them birth.’ 


Tns Virginia Medical and Surgical Journal. Four Numbers: Richmond, Vir¬ 
ginia. 

The perusal of this medical monthly has afforded us much satisfaction 
and pleasure. A medical journal, so entirely devoted to the interests of the 
profession, should be possessed by every medical practitioner; and as most 
of the advancement and finding out of things new in the profession — me¬ 
dicine and surgery — are given to the world by works of this kind, they 
are not to be dispensed with by the profession. That it has merit, none will 
deny: in fact we think it will compare, or not suffer by comparison, with any 
work of the kind published in the United States. Article Second, Number 
Nineteen, on the ‘ Pathology and Treatment ’ of one of the most terrible 
diseases to which human flesh is heir, should be read by every practising 
physician. We would ask of our medical readers a faithful perusal of the 
article above specified. 

VOL. XLvi. 6 
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Leaves from our ‘Camp-Comfort* and Green-Mountain Correspond¬ 
ent.— Our readers will be glad to hear again from our fair correspondent, 
‘ J. K. L.* Her letters arrived too late for insertion in our last number: 

1 Most sincerely do I wish, my dear Mr. Knickerbocker, that I had a talent for 
description, (or any description of talent,) for there are so many things I should like 
to tell you about, if I could only do it decently. In the first place, there are the 
pretty pictures which Jack Frost paints on my window-panes every night, and 
which I lie in bed and admire in the morning, when I ought to be up and dressing 
for breakfast. When it is very cold, they stay there all day, in spite of warm fires 
within, and warm sunshine without, and afford mo amusement for many an idle 
moment, and foundation for a thousand vague speculations and wild fancies. Oh 1 
he’s a capital painter that Jack Frost, there’s such a delicacy and finish, and so 
much freshness about liis style, and so much imagination about his pictures! One 
pane represents a quiet little hamlet, pretty cottages snuggled in among the moun¬ 
tains, a church-spire, evergreens, a flock of sheep, and a peasant reclining in the 
fore-ground. Another seems to be an ancient castle, with banners waving from 
the battlements, a train of knights and men-at-arms issuing from the postern ; the 
artist has evidently bestowed great pains on their plumes and armor. Dear me 1 it 
was all so natural and life-like that I fancied I heard the sound of their clarions this 
morning; but it turned out to be only the breakfast-bell 1 Another appears to bo 
a mountain-torrent, sweeping bridges and mill-dams and every thing else before it 
A fourth is a ship under full sail; while others seem to be * very much mixed up,’ 
like the story of our friend Doesticks’ visit to Niagara Falls! Well, as I said be¬ 
fore, I am a great admirer of Jack Frost’s talents, so long as he confines himself to 
night-work upon my window-panes; but I do not like to have him try his skill on 
my physiognomy, for none of his efforts have yet succeeded in improving the origi¬ 
nal, poor as it may be, though it does not seem to proceed from any want of pene¬ 
tration on his part; yet he certainly has an erroneous idea of coloring that is quite 
distressing, leaving linos of green and blue round the mouth, and a purpleish tinge 
under the eyes, while the.nose he invariably decks with a brilliant shade of vermil¬ 
ion, which is particularly annoying to one who, like myself) is decidedly proud of 
that feature. In short, he imparts to the whole face the effect of a stationary 
kaleidoscope 1 
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1 As soon as the frosty curtains are removed from my windows, I have a view of 
the mountains of my native State, the dear old Adirondack's, and a glorious sight it 
is! There they tower, peak after peak, till their summits reach the clouds, and 
every hour in the day they seem to assume a different aspect. Sometimes they are 
of the deepest blue, while their tops are capped with snow, and look like the 
foam-crested waves of the mighty ocean 1 In other lights, they are all pure white, 
and then again, as the sunlight lingers lovingly upon them, they seem to blush be¬ 
neath his ardent gaze; for so delicate is the tint they assume, that I can compare 
it to naught save the hue of a rose-leaf, or the eloquent flush of a maiden’s cheek. 
Again they gather a golden tint, and look like waving fields of ripened corn, as 
they stand revealed against the clear, blue sky. Between us and them lies Lake 
Champlain, now bound in icy chains, and ‘telling no tale’ of the mighty pickerol 
that lie beneath its frozen surface; but I know that they are there, that is, if I 
did n’t fish them all out last summer 1 On the other side of us rise the Green 
Mountains, each tree and shrub covered with hoar-frost, standing white and cold, 
and looking like the ghost of its summer self. So they are any thing but green 
mountains now, or if they are, it’s an invisible green ! 

* With such beautiful sights to tempt one, you will not wonder that I am out of 
doors every day, in spite of the cold weather. One of my favorite walks is to the 
falls of the Otter Creek, and for me they possess more fascination, as they rush im¬ 
petuously over tho ice-bound cliffs, than when surrounded by the profusion of ver¬ 
dure with which midsummer decks them. Tho rocks on all sides are covered with 
ice-beads and frozen spray, which reflect back the sun-light, and glitter like dia¬ 
monds : in some places it looks as soft and white as swan’s-down, and in others, it 
hangs like bunches of ostrich-plumes, as full and rich as any that ever graced tho 
head of a court lad} r ; and then again it is drawn out into long transparent threads, 
that form a sparkling net-work over the rocks. On a bright day, the spray-drops 
dance and glisten in the sun-shine, forming the most beautiful little fairy rainbow 
that ever a mortal’s eye beheld, while the glowing colors reflected on the glittering 
ice with dazzling brilliancy, make it indeed a scene of enchantment 1 When it 
reaches the depths below, the littlo stream winds on its way, quietly and submis¬ 
sively, without even a murmur; but I fancy that it must exult when it thinks of 
spring freshets, and how it will burst the bonds with which the tyrannical frost- 
king has bound it, and leap laughingly away, rejoicing in its new-found liberty, and 
carrying off a few' mill-dams, saw-mills, and bridges, by way of a frolic! 

1 Our little village has been in the greatest state of confusion for the last few days. 
Such a concourse of peoplo 1 Lawyers and lawyers’ clerks, judges, jurymen, and 
witnesses, they poured upon our devoted towrn like a swarm of locusts! Why, I 
have n‘t been able to draw a quiet breath since their arrival; the whole town is full 
of them. One can’t cross the street without encountering half-a-dozen, and on 
every corner may be seen a knot of black-coated individuals, shaking their heads 
and trying to look w'ise. Then such a cause as they have got, and how much they 
know about it; I verily believe half of them are not sure whether they are engaged 
for the plaintiff or defendant. I for ono shall rejoice when they take their depar¬ 
ture, and allow our littlo town to return to its habitual quiet state. 

1 Do you know' that I have serious reasons to apprehend that I am quite out of 
the good graces of my old Quaker beau, from whom I coaxed the compliment ? 
The other evening, I was his partner in a game of whist, and thinking of something 
elso iustead of paying attention to the game, I made a very stupid play, when he 
started forward, pushed the card toward me, and exclaimed: ‘ What in Cain did ypu 
play that for ? ’ 
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‘A universal burst of laughter followed this explosion, and the cards got into 
some confusion, and I was accused of having intentionally occasioned it, to get rid 
of a very poor hand. The old gentleman looked at me very disdainfully, and then 
in Ills most staid accents drawled out: ‘Well, if this isn’t one of the curiousest 
fix-ups ever I did see!’ After that, he took up his cards and played in perfect 
silence the rest of the evening, and he has not even smiled on me since! An 
amusing little affair occurred here the other day, which I can’t resist the temptation 
of telling you, even at the risk of being called a village gossip. It seems that one 
of the young men of this place had written offensive letters to several individuals, 
and signed the initials of another young man, who, having discovered the offender, 
took an opportunity to horse-whip him publicly, and to the prayers of the victim 
and the entreaties of the by-standers, his only reply was, as he continued to lay on 
the lashes: ‘ I ’ll teach him to w'rito synonymous notes, and sign another man's name 
to them ! ’ T 

‘ I went the other afternoon to visit an old lady nearly ninety years old. She is 
grandmother to one-half the town, and auntie to the other half, but notwithstand¬ 
ing her advanced age, she retains her eye-sight and hearing perfectly, and her con¬ 
versation is a droll mixture of the shrewdness of experience and the simplicity of 
childhood. When I entered, I found her seated in her rocking-chair, with her feet 
upon a little foot-stool, with an open book upon her knee, looking the vciy picture 
of comfort and content She gave me an affectionate greeting, and seating myself 
near her, I opened my budget of village news; for the old lady takes the keenest 
interest in all that goes on in the neighborhood. I told her -what young man had 
escorted certain young ladies to singing-school, and what remarks had been made 
about it, and which young ladies attracted the most attention at the last tea-party, 
who the handsome colonel was most devoted to, who the pretty widow smiled 
most sweetly on, and what was said of the stylish Mrs.-. 

‘ The old lady listened attentively, and then quietly remarked: ‘Well, things are 
just the same as they used to bo when I was a girl. If a woman be pretty, witty, 
and talented, she is pretty sure of the admiration of the men, and the hatred and 
envy of the majority of her own sex; for it is only superior minds that can bear 
superiority in others.’ 

‘ She then went on to speak of other matters, and finally referring to the book 
upon her knee, she said that sho had been much interested by its perusal, and that 
as she knew me to be very fond of reading, she would be glad to lend it to me. 
i took up the little pamphlet and found it to bo ‘The Illustrated Family Almanac.’ 
With the most serious face in the world, I thanked the dear old lady for her kind¬ 
ness, and in a few moments took my leave; but just as I reached the door, she 
cried out: ‘ Como back, dear child, and get your book; you came very near leaving 
it, did n’t you ? ’ 

‘ I took the book from her hand and brought it home in safety, so I shall no 
longer be obliged to scribble letters to you, by way of amusement; for when I get 
dull, and time hangs heavy on my hands, I can read the Almanac. Adieu.—Yours 
truly, _ j. k. iJ 

‘ How do you suppose that I have spent tho last half-hour, Mr. Knickerbocker? 
Well, I sha n't stop for you to reply; for with all your masculine vanity, you would 
never be able to guess. I have been looking at your likeness! Now do n’t slirug 
your shoulders and try to look so supremely indifferent; you feel flattered; I know 
you do; and well you may, for there’s many a man between this and the ocean 
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would give every thing else but his cherished moustache to have me gaze at liis 
‘pictured self’ for half-an-hour. 

I And now, lest I should kindle an extra spark of vanity in your breast, I will 
just explain to you how it happened that I wasted so much valuable time in such a 
useless manner. You must know that I had read last month’s Magazine through 
and through, from cover to cover, and being rather in want of reading matter, I 
was about commencing a second time, when, as I tell you, I found on the outside 
‘ food for thought,’ which prevented my going any further. I like that picture 
much. How cozy and comfortable you do look there in your high-backed chair, 
and how I should like to rumage in that old chest! I see now where you get all 
the good things from that you put in your Magazine, (all except those I write for 
it!) how I should like to overhaul them for you 1 And then that pile of books on 
the floor does look so deliciously careless and literary! I ’ll be bound that it wor¬ 
ries your wife’s life half out, and that Betty the chamber-maid is dying to dust 
them, 4 and set them to rights a bit,’ but I admire the firmness of character which 
has enabled you to keep them in just such confusion for the last ten years, in spite 
of wife and chamber-maid: it shows the good old Dutch blood, Mr. Knicker¬ 
bocker, and I honor Dutch blood, as in duty bound, seeing that it flows in these 
veins, pure and undefiled. That pipe too is decidedly Dutch, and my 1 heart warms 
to it.’ My dear old grandfather used to smoke just such a pipe, only not quite so 
long, and he left me an extra sharo in his will on account of my partiality to tobac¬ 
co-smoke. Some people’s eyes always fill with tears when exposed to tobacco- 
smoke ; I wonder if they are thinking of their dear grandfathers? 

‘There is but one thing in the picture I object to — one thing that I fear and 
hate. Now do n’t bo frightened, for it is n’t you. 0 dear I no; I’m not afraid of 
a man! and it’s neither pen, ink, nor paper; for as you know to your sorrow, I 
am only too fond of those, but it is that animal, that cat I How can you have her 
there! Upon my word, I never 'will set my foot in your sanctum till you drive her 
out Why, it makes my flesh creep and my blood run cold just to write about her, 
and I would not enter a room 'with one of those creatures in it for the wealth of the 
Indies. I spend all my pocket-money in paying small boys to rid the place of 
them. I believe they are necessary appendages of an old maid. Upon my word, 
I ’d rather have a husband; so drive her out, Mr. Knickerbocker, if you hope to 
retain my friendship. And now, having spent half-an-hour looking at your picture, 
and another half-hour telling you about it, I may as well devote the next to you 
also, and let you know how I am getting on in my mountain-homo. We had a 
glorious snow-storm yesterday — one of those real old-fashioned kind we used to 
have when I was a child. The large, white, feathery flakes came down thick and 
fast, and lodged on the house-tops and hedges, and gradually caused the fences to 
disappear, and covered the meadows and mountains with a pure white mantle. 

I I did nothing all day but watch the falling snow, and my spirits seemed to rise 
higher and higher as the pretty white flakes danced merrily in the air. What can 
bo pleasanter than such a storm when we may sit quietly at home and enjoy it in 
the company of those who are nearest and dearest — to turn from the beating 
storm without to the warm hearts and happy faces within ? This little village ought 
to sit for its picture: it would make a most beautiful ‘ snow-scene ’ to-day. 

1 Oh! I had such a sleigh-ride last night, by moon-light, with the thermometer 
below zero 1 Now do n’t roll up your eyes and shudder, Mr. Knickerbocker, and 
say that I have forfeited all claims to be called a sensible woman. You know 
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nothing at all about it; but just listen to me while I give you my experience, and see 
if you do n’t acknowledge that you would like to follow my example. It wa3 just 
after tea, last evening, that my mother sat in her easy-chair, knitting a little stock¬ 
ing for the little foot of one of her innumerable little grand-children. Sister sat by 
the table with her work-box before her, and her pretty little fingers busily employed 
upon some delicate piece of feminine industry, while I was lolling on the sofa, with 
my attention divided between a spider that was crawling on the lamp-shade and 
my industrious sister, and I was wondering what fun she could possibly find in 
striking that little piece of steel through and through that piece of cambric, and 
heartily wishing that sewing had never been invented, but that wo were all like 
birds, and furnished by nature with suitable covering; for then I should have no 
gloves to mend, and stockings to dam, and be called lazy, because I always post¬ 
poned it till the last possible moment. Just then my reverie was interrupted by the 
entrance of my brother-in-law, who remarked that it was a splendid night. I rose 
and went to the window: it was indeed a glorious night, and I exclaimed almost 
involuntarily, ‘Ohl what a night fora sleigh-ride!’ ‘Well,’ replied he, ‘let us 
go.’ Mamma looked up from her knitting, and sister from her stitching, and simul¬ 
taneously they exclaimed: ‘Surely you’re not in earnest! Why, you’ll freeze to 
death, child! ’ But my brother-in-law, who has always been an aider and abettor 
in all my schemes of fun and frolic, since my earliest recollections, interposed in my 
behalf, and overruled all their objections; so I ran off to muffle myself up, and re¬ 
turned to the parlor, prepared, as I thought, to encounter a Lapland winter, but 
mother insisted upon an extra pair of moccasins over my Polish boots, thus mak¬ 
ing my feet even more than usually elephantine in their proportions; and sister 
went in search of her fur-cap, though I had on one of my own already. It occurred 
to me, as I surveyed myself in the mirror, that thus attired, no one would perceive 
the fall of my shoulders, or call my figure ‘sylph-like,’ or fall in love with my 
graceful walk; for I fairly rolled under the weight of clothing. In a few moments 
my brother-in-law entered, and really the figure he presented was almost as ludic¬ 
rous as my own; so we both enjoyed a hearty laugh at^ each other’s expense, till 
the sound of the bells announced that the sleigh was at the door. I jumped in, 
and was safely packed away amid innumerable sleigh-robes, (rather a cold night to 
ride out in our bearskins , was n’t it ?) My brother seated himself by my side, and 
off we started at a charming rate — the horses seeming to feel in as high spirits as 
we did. The river was soon reached, and we followed its windings for miles, some¬ 
times between high cliffs, and then again through low level plains — the naked 
branches of the trees casting their skeleton shadows on the snow beneath, and 
every now and then a tall evergreen stood like a giant sentinel along our road. 
Thus we went for miles and miles, not meeting a single living thing, and with 
nothing to break the solemn stillness of the night save the musical ring of our own 
sleigh-bells; and such a night! — with that glorious moon sailing high in heaven, 
and the stars, those tireless watchers, looking so smilingly down upon us, and fill¬ 
ing our hearts with thoughts of loved and absent ones, and of some who have left 
us to return no more; and we fancied that even then their spirits were looking 
down upon us from those bright orbs abovo. We arrived safely home about nine 
o’clock, as warm and comfortable as though we had never quitted the parlor-fire, 
but mother suggested the propriety of our drinking a hot whiskey-punch, to pre¬ 
vent the possibility of taking cold, and of course, as dutiful children, we followed 
her advice, and, unlike mo3t doctors, we found that she was very willing herself to 
take the remedy she prescribed for others I /. x. l.* 
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There was one thing which we knew, when we first read the following 
reminiscence in manuscript, and that was, that it was written from the 
life. Do n’t you see, now, how easy it is to make a graphic picture, if you 
write as you think, without over-laying every thing you have to say with 
words? We have hundreds of communications in our * Baalam-box,’ in 
prose and verse, in which the thoughts, good enough often-times in them¬ 
selves, and sometimes exceedingly felicitous, are literally covered up with 
word-rubbish : 

‘Yes; those blessed, bright, and happy days! Who cannot look back upon 
them with a thrill of joy, as he sees himself trudging on with a heart-full of fun and 
hope, and a dinner-basket as full of pie and nut-cakes ? 

4 He is as free from corroding care as the bird which flits and twitters across his 
pathway; and like it, ho mounts in spirit, and soars above the ills and fears which 
have now gathered so thickly around us, and attach themselves like so many leeches 
upon our hearts, drawing out our very life-blood. Tho hoop, the kite, or the ball 
which is crowded into his pants-pocket, has far more attractions for liim than the 
books the * school-ma’am * is so anxious he should keep his eyes upon. 

‘ But how shall I write about balls and hoops when it was never my misfortune 
to wear a hat or a round-about? No, indeed; but my calico sun-bonnet, with its 
deep cape and ruffled front, hung for many a week upon the same peg in the spa¬ 
cious old hall of the red school-house. 

4 How anxiously wo hurried around in the morning to have our dinners put up, 
and to be off, that wo might have time to plhy; and a right happy time we had of 
it too, laying a wall of stone on either side of the path which led to the stump 
where our play-house was made. 

‘Then there were our dishes—some real China ones, with pink edges — put 
upon tiny shelves of shingles, and arranged with curious taste, that every piece 
might show its beauties. 

* When all was ready, and our dolls dressed and quieted, wo played ‘ go and see,’ 
rapping at the portals of each other’s stumps with as much mock-dignity and po¬ 
liteness as you now see in the parlors of tho rich. And with full as much heart- 
interest wo inquired after the healths of each other’s rag-babies as ladies now feel 
in regard to ‘ real live babies,’ wrapped in embroidered flannel and sleeping in costly 
cribs. And often wo expressed our surprise, as we looked upon the coal-traced fea¬ 
tures of our rag progeny, at the striking resemblance it had to its father. 

‘ But in the midst of our highest enjoyment, as we all believed, rap 1 rap! rap I 
in quick and spiteful succession, would go the * ruler ’ upon tho window-sash; and 
then such a scampering and running to put things 1 to rights,’ and hide our babies 
where the boys, those pests of all pests, those girl-tormentors, should not find 
them. 

‘All things speedily arranged, we crowd the hall, each eager to get ahead, when, 
perhaps, just as tho door is opened, some heedless girl is sent headlong in upon all- 
fours. Then a general titter is heard, but at the peals of the old ruler upon the 
table, with, ‘ Order 1 ’ from the school-ma’am,’ how we straightened down our faces 
and suppressed the laugh that was distending our cheeks by holding one hand tight 
over our mouths for fear it might involuntarily escape. 

‘Well do I remember the first day of that winter's school, when Mr. Noah, with 
his portly form and bloated face, walked in and took the chair. We were all early 
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there, and seated, discussing the great advantages of having a ‘man-teaclier,’when 
the door opened and his great red nose hove in sight. 

‘ Silence such as might have been felt pervaded the room: no sound was heard; 
but every eye, black, blue, hazel, and chestnut, was fastened upon him who was to 
hold the reins of government for the next half-year. 

The ‘ big folks ’ think it a matter of no importance who sits at the helm of govern¬ 
ment to make and execute their laws. But here we, who were not allowed to vote 
in this or any other matter, but yet a community of future merchants, lawyers, me¬ 
chanics, and clergymen sat on one side of the house, and on the other sat the wives, 
mothers, missionaries, and authoresses of the next half-century; and such a beastly- 
looking specimen of corporeal capacity, sent in by our parents to teach us l "We 
did not like it. 

‘A few days slid by very comfortably to all who preferred study to a sound whip¬ 
ping ; but the day was coming, and soon arrived, when we were to make up all 
losses in the way of play. The ‘ bull-frog,’ as he "was familiarly called, entered the 
room that morning, as one of the ‘ large girls ’ said, ‘ disguised.’ But really we 
could not see wherein; for ho made more display of himself than usual in his many 
ineffectual attempts to rise. When fairly up, however, he turned square around, 
and, to our great amusement, said: * We ’ll open the school with prayer.’ This was 
the first intimation that we had had that he was a religious man, and we were all 
taken too much by surprise to assumo a very devotional attitude. 

‘It was with some difficulty that Mr. Noah regained his scat, and while the first 
class was reading he fell into a recumbent position upon the side of the table, and 
was soon soundly snoring. This we considered a dismissal pro tern., and improved 
it by silently withdrawing, not wishing to disturb his nap. When fairly out, no 
bounds were set to the expressions of contempt by some, of regrets by others; 
while a few stoutly maintained that he was just such a teacher as they liked. 

* This play we considered clear gain, and enjoyed it much more than wo should 
have done had we been regularly dismissed. For some time we kept a watch at 
the door to report on the progress of the nap, which proceeded much to our liking. 
We were having a graud time with our ‘ teeter’-boards upon the highest fence, 
when, to our great consternation, rapl rapl rap! rapl went the ruler again at the 
window. I was high up in the air when the first sound came; but I did not remain 
long there; for the girl on the opposite end gave one bound, with, ‘ I guess wo 
shall catch it,’ and was off. I was not long in coming down, however, and I 
found my level much sooner than most people do who suddenly rise to elevated 
positions in tho world. 

‘What she caught I do not know; but I was suro that it would be something 
the next time I got hold of hor. Being left as I was in a puddle of water, behind a 
ten-foot fence, in a collapsed condition, it is not to be expected that I obeyed the 
call with as much alacrity as my fellow-students; but after a moment for breath 
and reflection I made my appearance at tho door. 

* The teacher w*as seated in his arm-chair, evidently in a very happy state of mind; 
for, with tho most obsequious smiles and gestures, ho said, ‘ Come in, my dove; you 
look as if there had been no abatement of the water from oil’ the face of the earth yet.’ 

‘ Old XoaiiI how I wished him back in the ark again, among tho beasts, where 
he belonged. This ended my literary career for tho winter, and I must needs re- 
uaain at home and wait till some worthy ‘ school-ma’am ’ should take the chair.’ 
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Gossip witu Readers and Correspondents. — Those of our readers, who 
were our readers eighteen years ago, will recollect a witty paper entitled 
* Contermi'ions on Vegetable Physiology' by Wharton Griffith, Esq., 
author of * A Id ft for the Lazy ,* which went the rounds of the press 
throughout the Union. The following 4 War in the Wine-Cellar 1 is quite in 
the same sprightly and humorous vein: 

* ‘What does master mean,’ said Colonel Madeira, his color rising as he spoke, indi¬ 
cating his resentment, ‘ by rolling a vulgar beer-barrel in amongst us choice spirits, 
who never associate with the canaille ? ’ shaking from him in his agitation the dust and 
cobwebs that for years had been collecting. ‘ We patricians, who cun boast of foreign 
ancestry, and have circumnavigated the globe more than once, too, and whose acquaint¬ 
ance is sought after by the rich and mighty, how could he suppose for one moment we 
should tolerate such an intrusion ? ’ 

‘ ‘And,’ said Mrs. Sherry, turning pals with indignation, ‘the precedent is wrong, 
decidedly wrong; other plebeians will presume upon this innovation when the facts 
come to be known.’ 

‘ ‘ Hustle him out! hustle him out! ’ said lively Miss Champagne, in her most spi* 
ritedy heady manner, effervescing with spite, so as to make her beads fly about her neck 
as though possessed, or suddenly seized w^th a tit of St. Vitus’s dance, and requiring, 
not chains, but wire#, to keep her rage within bounds. 

‘ ‘Order! order! ladies und gentlemen! ’ spoke elderly Mr. Port, in a voice of au¬ 
thority. ‘ You all betray your ignorance of what becomes high birth and aristocracy 
of feeling, to deign to notice the interloper. Nabobs, like us, esteem him beneath con¬ 
tempt; and, depend upon it, our mistress, when it comes to her knowledge, will treat 
him with cold neglect; and he will regret from the bottom of his soul (that is, if their 
race have any, which I am inclined to doubt) that he ever showed his face here; and, 
chagrined and mortified, he will become soured and morose, a complete misanthrope; 
and, 1 ask, with what greater misfortune could any of our jovial band desire him to be 
visited?’ So saving, the old nabob, purple with the effort of making such a long 
speech, rested his gouty foot on the shelf and prepared him for his usual siesta. 

* 'Soured, indeed! ’ screeched Messrs. Claret and Hock, with vinegar looks, both 
speaking at once. ‘Mr. Hock has the floor,’ cried the demijohns and the bottles all; 
and fashionable Mr. IIock, with a ‘Beau Brummeltsu’ air, stood deliberately scanning 
through his eye-glass, from stem to stern, the frightened, burly beer-barrel. Souredy 
indeed! a w’orse evil than that will overtake him, I trust, for his unpardonable, insuf¬ 
ferable impudence thus to thrust himself into the society of the elite ; and I will only 
say to this august assembly, that by the cultivated taste and the refined, acnZ-ulated 
wine is highly appreciated. But,’ said the exquisite, readjusting his glass, smoothing 
bis imperial, and viewing with complacency his shiny suit of green, ‘I shall give him 
the cut direct, w’ere he my grand-futher, ’pon honor 1 ’ 

‘A slight pause ensued among the nobility, w’hen, from a remote, dark corner of the 
cellar, in a little squeaking voice, and with a nasal twang, spoke Ginger Pop, his eyes 
glimmering like tiny glow-worms, and his cork just ready to fly with passion : 

‘ ‘You need not abuse and trample under foot us republican democrats,’ said he, ‘al¬ 
though noble blood does not flow’ in our veins. Still, the family of Hops, in England, 
are a very aspirinpy climbing sort of folks, and of old and respectable origin, and al¬ 
lowed all the world over to possess more patriotism than any other family. We are 
considered indispensable in keeping ‘Independence;’ the demand for us on the Fourth 
of July is a caution. The Washingtonians will even smack their lips at us, whilst you, 
every mother’s child of you, are looked upon as hostile to the American Constitution^ 
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enemies to mankind, and anathematized bv all; but as poisons are administered in small 
doses, in extreme cases, so are you resorted to in some incurable diseases. Whilst, on 
the contrary, we hare the good will of all, and are looked upon as inoffensive and good 
citizens; and as for you, Miss Champagne, permit me to give you a piece of my mind. 
You are no better than you should be, trying to impose upon folks with your ‘Pc/rkz 
vous franca is.’ You had better mind your beads, and take yourself off to the Jerseys, 
bag and basket, where you came from/ And Ginger Pop, still foaming with wrath, 
paused to take breath ; then, in a whining, canting tone, added : ‘ If we should all live 
through the winter, which for my part I feared I could not survive, my constitution 
being always weakly, as I had no strength, nor even body, until I was forty-eight hours 
old, and dreading sometimes lest I should burst with the frost — I say, should our lives 
be spared until spring, we shall see what we shall see. We democrats will beat you 
aristocrats all hollow/ 

‘For a time, amazement at the audacity of a poor, forlorn, isolated, forgotten little 
orphan Yankee pottery bottle, venturing to squeak forth such a tirade of abuse, kept 
each one silent. And then such a clamor was heard as has seldom been equalled, even 
in old Tammany. Quiet at length being restored, old Mrs. Jamaica, who had been 
reeling about her nook, with the assistance of her daughters, Gin and Whiskey, her 
whole neck and face glowing like au ember, with swollen cheeks and carbuncled nose, 
puffing and blowing, and filling the cellar with her odorous breath, not quite like the 
‘south wind stealing over a bed of violets/ clearing her throat for a speech, with a 
thick, inarticulate voice, moved ‘That a committee of the whole be appointed to take 
into sober consideration the propriety of setting forth their grievances to their mis¬ 
tress, and, in defiance of master’s remonstrances, expelling sans ceremonie the corpu¬ 
lent beer barrel, the cause of all the disturbance/ Although ‘Time's busy finger on 
her brow had written age/ yet the old lady’s face was djed with roseate blushes, which, 
partially illuminating the apartment, made ‘darkness visible,’ as she, with her pale and 
shadowy daughters left the rostrum, and with a limping and uncertain gait regained 
her shelf. Mrs. Jamaica then ‘ treated resolution’ by way of a nocturnnl head-gear, and 
the dram proving soporific, she sank into an uneasy slumber, which fact w as soon made 
known to all by the terrific snores that reverberated through the cellar. 

‘Alas! poor, unpretending, humble beer-barrel 1 the innocent cause of this commo¬ 
tion, trembling with fright, death staring him in the face, the cream of his life gone, 
steadying himself on end, murmured from the bung-hole au apology to the lords and 
ladies all. 

‘First, tendering his thanks to his cousin Ginger Pop, for the able defence he had 
made of his pedigree, he then assured them ‘ that if the key-hole were larger, he would 
make his P. P. C., but his bulk prevented that; and although the manner in which he 
had been treated by the company of choice spirits in whose presence, without his con¬ 
sent, he fouud himself, was calculated to em -bitter his feelings, still he would feel under 
great obligations to them if they would permit him for one night to lodge on the stone 
floor, and he would unite with them in the morning in supplicating the mistress to 
send him back to his friends, who, he was happy to say, were very strong ones. 

‘The servile, cringing manner of the terrified beer-barrel operated favorably upon 
the minds of the overbearing aristocrats, their anger was appeased, the fermentation 
ceased, and peace and harmony once more reigned in the wine cellar.’ 

Liquor-wars are not ended yet. - - - 4 Bishop Stevenson/ of Pittsburgh, 
is ‘a perfect bird/ Our readers have heard of, and from him, heretofore. 
We have never ‘set eyes’ on him, and yet we fancy that we know him. 
He belongs to that class of religious wharf-rats, which we used to see and 
hear on Sundays about the pier-heads on the East and North Rivers, until 
Mayor Wood pretermitted their evangelism. It’s curious: but we never 
meet one of ’em of a week-day, in the central thoroughfares, without at 
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once — through the power of association — being made aware of the pre¬ 
sence of tar, bilge-water, scrap-iron, and old rope. Well: Bishop Stevenson, 
4 located ’ promiscuously along the various avenues of commerce centering in 
Pittsburgh, essaying to discharge high service in exercise of his office, took 
seat in the cars one evening, with an eye to a missionary tour to the be¬ 
nighted vicinity of Greensburgh, and because of inability to comply with 
one of the trifling regulations of the company touching the matter of fare, 
was compelled to change platforms some miles from town, and left at Turtle 
Creek. In the language of the Bishop himself: ‘the plane Staitment of 
the matter, is i spoak to the bagage master the evening Before Respecting 
of going to greensburgh and to Let me hav a fre pas Going and Returning 
which his repli was com and see about the Mater wich i did and the agint 
sade go to the conductor and prech him a serman and he shuld taik me. 
and when the conducter come to me he asked me Whare I was Going too 
and i reply to greensburgh to Delivir a corse of lecturs he asked me for a 
ticket wich i had non and stated to him they alowed me to prech him a ser¬ 
man and he shuld Take me. he sade the compeny had no soles, making of 
them worst than hethens, as regards the amortal sole, and he stated i 
wuld hav to Go out at the first station wich was turtle crick — wich i was 
left in a Bad situasion as regards the meanes of Getting alongc and sufford to 
be Left amonge a comunity that had a hart as hard as the conducter in a 
Starving situation and no Wharcs to lay my hed on . 1 An enthusiastic ad¬ 
mirer of the Bishop does not hesitate to say : 

‘I confess to a peculiar pride in being permitted to rank myself among the number 
of the Doctor’s friends. I have enjoyed the satisfaction of standing under more than 
one of his * corse of lecturs:’ I have admired his eloquence, when, in spite of the 
manifold annoyances which have assailed him, pebbles pelting, deposits of hen’a-nests 
made projectiles of, crushing about him, meat-hooks in the market-houses whose blocks 
have been his rostrum inserted in his nether broadcloth, and all that — I have admired 
his eloquence, I say, when under such a combination of untoward circumstances, be 
has maintained his place, and spent his glowing thoughts upon the cars of congrega¬ 
tions, unmoved, unterrified, serene. I have been witness to his matchless skill in the 
management of intricate questions, setting points beyond cavil in a quarter of an hour’s 
treatment which have been in controversy ever since doctors began to disagree, and 
felt myself filled with wonder that from handling threads and needles on a tailor’s 
board, one could have been found to ascend through the spheres of peddling * esanscs,* 
mostly sinainont, as being most in demand,’ and scouring cloths, and inventing patent 
‘savs’ for burns and blisters, price twenty-five cents a box, up to such reach of per¬ 
fection in span of a life-time.’ 

We hope to see the * Bishop’ soon. - - - You will hear from 4 Jodn Pikenix,’ 
the author of the following, and other equally capital satirical burlesques, 
at 4 first hands * hereafter in these pages: 

* Major Goliah O’Gradt Gahaoan, late of the II. E. I. Company’s service, has the 
honor to inform the gentlemen of San-Francisco of his arrival from Calcutta, and he 
otiers them his professional services as a Duellist and Proftssor of the Cb<i< of Honor. 

‘ From his great experience and skill in his profession, having had the pleasure to be 
engaged in over four thousand ‘affairs of honor,’ and to have slain in personal combat, 
during the past thirty years, two hundred and thirty-eight gentlemen of high respecta¬ 
bility, Major Gahagax flatters himself that he shall be able to give satisfaction to the 
chivalry of San-Francisco, and to conduct their little ‘ of ’airs* with unequalled eclat. 
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‘In soliciting the patronage of this enlightened community, Major Gahagan has the 
honor to submit the following scale of fees, which he has put at such ati exceedingly 
low figure as to place a duel in the power of a gentleman of the most limited means. 


For demanding an apology,.,. $3 00 

Ditto, an abject ditto... 3 75 

For letters on the subject of satisfaction, each,. 1 25 


‘For arranging and carrying through a hostile meeting, as follows: 


With duellln" pistols, ten steps.$100 

Ditto, furnishing pistols, ammunition, surgeon, and carriages, 200 

With rifles, thirty steps. 150 

Ditto, with muskets, ditto,. 150 

With Colt's revolvers, six* shots,. 200 

Ditto, six pounders, field pieces, (artillery provided,). 500 


‘For settling satisfactorily a difficulty, ‘without prejudice to the honor of either 
party/ as follows: 


When tho lie has been given. $100 

When the expression d — d rascal has been used,. 75 

Ditto, d — d jackass,. 50 

When the nose has been pulled,. 150 

When a blow has been struek,. 150 

When a kick lias been given,. 175 

Ditto, on or near the coat-tails,. 2u0 


‘As a line must be drawn some how, Major G. feels it his duty to announce that he 
will on no account consent to serve in an affair between persons of color, and that his 
charges for conducting a duel between two tailors will be nine times as great as the 
ordinary fees, the proverbial tenacity of life of those tradesmen rendering this arrange¬ 
ment imperative. 

‘As interference with a gentleman’s profession is an outrage by no means to be tole¬ 
rated, Mujhr Gauagan deems it his duty to inform all gentlemcn who may think proper 
to engage in an affair of honor hereafter, whether as principal or seconds, without his 
assistance, that he will hold them personally responsible forgo doing, in each and every 
instance. 

‘Posting, ns Liar, Coward, and Scoundrel, by card or placard, executed on the most 
reasonable terms, and eligible lots in the Lone Mountain Cemetery provided for the 
unfortunate, or steamer tickets furnished the survivors for a small commission. Ad¬ 
dress Major Goliah O’Guady Gauagan, corner of Clay and Leavenworth streets, up¬ 
stairs. 

‘Avtices of the Press. — From the Bundelcund ‘Galaxy/ June the 15th, 1S54— ‘Tho 
fight yesterday between Major Gauagan and the lion. Fitz Roy Jobson, was one of the 
most beautifully conducted affairs we ever had the pleasure of witnessing. With five suc¬ 
cessive shots from a Colt’s revolver, the gallant Major removed his adversary’s five 
front-teeth, and with the sixth took of}', as cleanly as with a scalpel, an inch ancl a half 
from the end of his nose, the profuse hemorrhage ensuing, rendering Mr. Jobson hors 
de combat for the nonce. 

‘Major Gauagan attended the honorable company’s ball in the evening, when we 
noticed him mingling in the mazes of the dance with Lady Emilie Jobson, etc., etc.’ 

‘From the Calcutta * Evening Journal / Aug. 9th, 1854 — “The duel between the gal¬ 
lant Major Gahaoan and the Lord-Bishop of Bengal, came off this morning at daylight, 
and resulted in the Bishop’s receiving an ounce-ball on the pit of the stomach. On 
learning the nature of his adversary’s wound, the Major wittily remarked that he was 
much to be pitied, adding that he would have winged the Bishop, but for the fear of 
making an angel of him prematurely.’ 

‘Hundreds of similar testimonials to the above may be seen by applying to Major G. 
O. G. G. at his office.’ 


There is a most trenchant satire in this. - - - 4 The following incident,’ 
writes * G. B. P./ from whom we shall be glad to hear again, 4 was related to me 
some years since, and afforded me so much amusement at the time, and 
whenever it has occurred to me since, that I am tempted to jot it down for 
the amusement of your readers, albeit, I must premise, that it loses half its 

savor in the telling: Mr. F-, who was for some years the President of 

one of the Southern telegraph companies, and for a much longer time the 
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clerk of the United States House of Representatives, is a very grave-looking, 
dignified sort of a personage, with a very slow, measured, and drawling 
voice, but who, withal, likes a good joke as well as any one, though he has 
a somewhat peculiar mode of expressing it Happening one day, while in 
Boston, to come unexpectedly upon a somewhat familiar countenance, he 
inquired of the gentleman in company with him if that (pointing to the 
stranger) was not Mr. Thayek? Ilis friend replied that it was. ‘Why,’ 

said Mr. F -, 4 1 used to know him once very well, and I recollect a letter 

he wrote me, too; and I do n’t think I shall ever forget it either. You see, 
he was an operator on my line some years ago, and a very good one too; 
but he had one great fault: he would take a little too much occasionally, and 
neglect his duties. I disliked to say any th^ig to him about it, he was such 
a gentlemanly fellow, and so it ran on for some time, until finally I thought 
it my duty to write him, and remonstrate against his conduct, and see if I 
could not effect some improvement. I wrote him as mild and delicate a let¬ 
ter as the circumstances would admit of, and what do you suppose he did 
when he received it ? Why, Sir, he sat down and wrote me back, inclosing 
my letter to him, saying, 4 If I was going to adopt it as a rule to write to all 
the operators who were in the habit of drinking, that I had better keep that 
letter as a copy, and get it s-t-e-r-e-o-t-y-p-e-d, and send a copy of it to evewj 
operator on the line !' 1 Well, Sir, to tell you the plain truth, I was al¬ 
mighty angry at the time, and immediately sent him his discharge, but it 
makes me laugh now whenever I think of it! 1 - - - To our conception 
there is great beauty in the ensuing fervid lines. We know nothing of the 
author, save that they are said to be by a lady: 

* fcjitfc els. 1 

‘Tarry with me, O my Saviour! 

For the day is passing by ; 

See! the shades of evening gather, 

And the night is drawing nigh : 

Tarry with me ! tarry with me ! 

Pass me not unheeded by. 

‘ Many friends were gathered round me, 

In the bright days of the past; 

But the grave has closed above them, 

And 1 linger here the last: 

I am lonely ; tarry with me, 

Till the dreary night is past. 


‘Dimmed for me is earthly beauty; 

Yet the Spirit’s eye would fain 
Rest upon Thy lovely features; 

Shall I seek, dear Loud! in vain ? 
Tarry with me, 0 my Saviour! 

Let me see Thy smile again. 


‘ Dull mv ear to earth-born music; 

Speak Thou, Loud, in words of cheer: 
Feeble, tottering my foot-step, 

Sinks my heart with sudden fear ; 

Cast Thine arms, dear Lord! around me, 
Let me leel Tuy presence near. 
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* Faithful Memory paints before me 

Every deed and thought of sin ; 

Open Thou the blood-tilled fountain, 

Cleanse my guilty soul within: 

Tarry, thou forgiving Saviour, 

Wash me wholly from my sin. 

* Deeper, deeper grow the shadows, 

Paler now the glowing west: 

Swift the night of death advances — 

Shall it be the night of rest? 

Tarry with me, 0 my Saviour ! 

Lay my head upon Thy breast. 

* Feeble, trembling, fainting, dying, 

Lord, I ca^t myself on Thke ; 

Tarry with me through the darkness; 

While I sleep, still watch by me 

Till the morning, then awake me, 

Dearest Lord, to dwell with Thee !’ 

Read this before you go to church on Sunday. - - - The friendly corre¬ 
spondent who sends us the following considers himself very properly justi¬ 
fied in doing so, by the place which we gave to the proceedings of the * con¬ 
vention ’ held by the 1 Man in the Moon,’ as recorded in the 1 Dike Fabxihz * 
of our umqwhile correspondent, the 1 Director in a Plank-Road Company : * 

‘The fable (which I have just turned to in an old number of ‘Knick ’) of the man in 
the moon, who held a meeting all by himself, and passed resolutions applauding his 
own conduct, calls to my mind a real meeting I once heard of, convened in a city not a 
thousand miles from Cleveland. ‘The Forest City' w-as the residence of the Secretary 
of a company, the stock of which was chiefly owned by an uncle of his ‘ down-East,* 
but which was organized and did business nominally in Ohio. Things were so fixed 
that when any new T resolutions were to be passed, officers elected, or any thing of im¬ 
portance done, it was necessary to call a meeting of the company, and on those occa¬ 
sions, the express, on the day before the meeting, usually brought a package of instruc¬ 
tions, and a hat-full of stock and proxies to E-, who acted on such occasions as the 

representative of ‘all hands.* On the occasion to which I allude, E-, who, by the 

way, is a tall, good-natured, jocose fellow, with a keen relish for a good joke and ‘ Old 
Particular,’ w r as the only voter in town, and of course he was puzzled, as the hour of 
meeting drew near, to contrive how he would manage the assemblage, or how he should 
support the united dignities of President, Secretary, voters, and audience — they all 
being combined in his own ungainly person. As the hour of ten drew nigh, however, 
a lucky thought struck him. Seizing his proxies and his hat-full of scrip, he went to 

his friend B-, a youngster in whose discretion he had confideuce, and having writ’ 

ten a transfer for one share, which constituted him a voter, he asked him up to the con¬ 
vention. Arrived in his sanctum, and being seated at the table, E-opened the 

meeting by informing B-solemnly, that ‘ pursuant to notice, the stock-holders of 

the-Company were then and there convened for the election of officers.’ Said 

E-: ‘NowB-, you move that I be President.’ 1 Done! * said B-. ‘ Now f 

I move that you be Secretary.’ ‘Done! ’ says B-. The meeting being thus fully 

organized, the voting began. E-threw in his hat-full for the ‘ down-East ’ officers, 

and B-, as in duty bound, put in his vote ditto. The result of the election having 

been ascertained, various resolutions were passed with great unanimity, and several 
speeches made by the President to the audience, touching the welfare of the com¬ 
pany, which were received with unbounded applause, and after a very lengthy and 
spirited session, the President announced to B-that the convention was adjourned, 
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to meet a year hence, at same hour and place. The convention did then adjourn, and 

all the members descended to the saloon of the W-House, to refresh themselves 

after the fatigues of the meeting, and to drink to the prosperity of the-Company and 

the health of the successful candidates.’ 

Apropos of the * Dike Fabulee : 9 here is a * Missent Letter to the People ? 
from the same pen, which failed to reach the editor of * The Tribune who, 
being in Paris, is unable to redress all public grievances, as he could do 
through his influential journal, if he were at his post: 

'letter from t&e people. 

'To the Editor op the New-York Daily Tribune: 

* Sir : Allow me to make use of the valuable columns of your widely-disseminated 
sheet to stir up public opinion on the subject of a systematic system of outrage pursued 
toward the people, by a certain gigantic and overgrown monopoly, which imagines 
itself invulnerable in every quarter; and which, having the giant’s strength, cares not 
how tyrannously it uses it 

' The first-class Express Comet, which was telegraphed to the Berlin Observatory 
several weeks ago as being on its way up from below, has come in sight, and is now 
making a frantic run down the long grade to this station. The papers say that this is 
the Comet of 1788. If the statement is true it was due, according to the time-table, in 
1654, and is consequently two years behind time. Whether the delay was caused by 
the carelessness of a switch-tender, or the fatal curiosity of some straggling cow, I am 
unable to say, but the heedless and headlong character of the employes of the line, 
make it to my mind morally certain that to some such inexcusable negligence the fail¬ 
ure of mails and the delay of passengers is to be ascribed. Now, Sir, what I want to 
know is, how long the Directors of this line are to be permitted to defy public opinion, 
and to snap their fingers at claims for damages ? The other evening the Night Express, 
while going at an insane velocity through the avenues of the thickly-settled district 
beyond the Half-Way House, leaped off the track and ran smack into a large new moon 
which hnd lately been put up, with all the modern improvements, by the public-spirited 
proprietor of the well-known watering-place in that region. It is needless to say that 
the luckless ' obstacle,’ as the superintendent of the line coolly called it, was knocked 
into a cocked hat, and to all who have ever had any dealings with the same surpassingly 
cool individual, it will be equally unnecessary for me to say further that the bill of the 
gentlemanly proprietor, when presented at the Company’s office for settlement, was 
deliberately met by a bill for ‘damages to cow-catcher, * and pigeon-holed, in the face 
and eyes of the astounded and helpless creditor, as ‘cancelled per account 1 ’ This is 
not a solitary instance. I could give you forty — and no wonder, either, when the 
numerous trains are driven at headlong speed over a single track, and the most ordi¬ 
nary precautions against accident are totally disregarded. Last night the Comet, now 
in sight, crossed the orbit of a large planet, without ringing the hell, and this negligence 
is habitual. Plainly, no disaster is too overwhelming to be expected from such manage¬ 
ment. The Lightning Train is now due from the East, and as neither of the trains 
stop at wav-stations, I expect nothing more than to see the two lock horns at the corner 
of my kitchen. Are the Directors of the road crazy, or is every body else crazy? 
Please inform. Excuse this encroachment on your valuable space. I have borne the 
evils complained of as long as I am able to, and have only spoken when the tread of a 
gigantic monopoly on my own corns has become unendurable. 

' Your obedient servant, 

* June , 1855. Publicola. ’ 

‘ Publicola ’ must not forget us hereafter. - - - ‘An eminent physician of 
our city,’ according to our contemporary of * The Spirit of the Times? has 
supplied several prescriptions for complaints which it is feared the * prohi- 
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bitory law’ will in a short time entail upon the community, and the reme¬ 
dies for which any druggist or apothecary is obliged to supply, after the 
recipe shall have received the signature of a regular physician. The ‘ me¬ 
dicine,’ it is said, is ‘ not bad to take.’ We annex two or three prescriptions 
without giving their ‘proper names,’ as, under the circumstances, it might 
‘ defeat the ends of justice: ’ 


S. 


1^. — Spirttvs vini Gallici, fl 3 j. 

Tinct. Gentian comp., fl 3 ss. 

Sacchuri ulbi pulv., cochleare minim, j. 
Aquas frigida?, 11 r iij. 

Misce bene. 

Adde corticis limoni sectionem parvulam. 
* Ter die nauriendum.’ 


]£.—Spirttvs Hordei et Secalis cum lupul. destillati, et cum baccis Juniperi I n g : 

communis redestillati et rectiflcati, j n o J* 

Tinct. Gentian® et Amotni Cardamomi composite, fl s 

Saccliari albi, cochleare minimum, fl 3 iij. 

Aquae frigid®, 

JSlisce bene, cum fustula; ct adde corticis limonis sectionem parvulam. 

‘S. ‘Quatcr die hauriendum : videlicit — mane, una bora post meridiem ad vesper, 
et ante recumbitum. , 


PBKSCRIPTIO AD FACIENDUM JULEPUM UENTDICUU. 

Spiritus Yini Gallici, fl J ij. 

Spiritus Amygdali 1 ‘ersici, fl 3 ss. 

Spiritus Sacchari ollicinarum, fl 3 j. 

Saccharialbi puri, cochl. maxim. 

Menth® viridis foliarum — manipul. minim. 

* M. B. cum agitatione violeuta, 1 rust is glacies ct aqu® pur® q. s. additis. 

It is said that these ‘medicaments,’ to persons accustomed to drink brandy 
and gin cock-tails, or even mint-juleps, will prove a very pleasant substitute 
for their accustomed ‘beverage.’ - - - We are indebted to a friend 

in Washington City for the following very forcible illustration of ‘ What Con¬ 
stitutes liiches' Wc need not add that the anecdote is entirely authentic : 

‘ ‘ To bo rich,’ said Mr. Marcy, our worthy Secretary of State, ‘ requires only a 
satisfactory condition of thg mind. One man may be'rich with a hundred dollars, 
while another, in the possession of millions, may think himself poor; and as the 
necessities of life are enjoyed by each, it is evident the man who is the best satisGed 
with his possessions is the richer.’ 

‘ To illustrato this idea, Mr. Marcy related the following anecdote: ‘ While I was 
Governor of the State of Ncw-York,’ said he, ‘I was called upon ono morning at 
my office by a rough specimen of a backwoodsman, who stalked in, and commenced 
conversation by inquiring ‘ if this was Mr. Marcy ? * 

‘ ‘I replied that that was my name. 

‘ ‘ ‘Bill Marcy? ’ said he. I nodded assent* 

‘ ‘ ‘ Used to live in Southport, did n’t ye? ’ 

* ‘I answered in tho affirmative, and began to feel a little curious to know who 
my visitor was, and what lie was driving at. 

‘ ‘ ‘That’s what I told ’em,’ cried the backwoodsman, bringing his hand down 
on his thigh with tremendous force; ‘I told’em you was the same old Bill Marcy 
who used to live in Southport, but they would n’t believe it, and I promised the 
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next time I came to Albany to come and see you and find out for sartin. Wliy, you 
know mo, do n’t you, Bill ? ’ 

‘ ‘ I did n’t exactly like to ignore bis acquaintance altogether, but for the life of 
me I could n’t recollect ever having seen him before; and so I replied that he had a 
familiar countenance, but that I was not able to call him by name. 

4 4 4 My name is Jack Smith,’ answered the backwoodsman, 4 and we used to go 
to school together thirty years ago, in the little red school-house in old Southport. 
Well, times has changed since then, and you have become a great man, and got 
rich, I suppose ? ’ 

41 1 shook my head, and was going to contradict that impression, when he broke in: 

‘ 4 4 Oh 1 yes you are; I know you are rich! no uso denying it. You was Comp¬ 
troller for — for a long time; and the next we heard of you, you were Governor. 
You must have made a heap of money, and I am glad of it, glad to see you getting 
along so smart You was always a smart lad at school, and I knew you would 
come to something. 

4 4 1 thanked him for his good wishes and opinion, but told,him that political life 
did not pay so well as he imagined. 4 1 suppose,’ said I, 4 fortune has smiled upon 
you since you left Southport ? ’ 

4 4 4 Oh! yes,’ said he; 4 1 hain’t got nothing to complain of. I must say I’ve 
got along right smart You see, shortly after you loft Southport our whole family 
moved up into Vermont and put right into the woods, and I reckon our family cut 
down more trees and cleared more land than any other in the whole State.’ 

4 4 ‘And so you have made a good thing of it How much do you consider your¬ 
self worth ? ’ I asked, feeling a little curious to know what he considered a fortune, 
as he seemed to be so well satisfied with his. 

4 4 4 Well,’ he replied, 4 1 do n’t know exactly how much I am worth; but I think, 
(straightening himself up,) if all my debts were paid I should be worth three hun¬ 
dred dollars clean cash 1 ’ And he was rich: for he was satisfied.’ o. u. p.» 

There’s many a rich poor man, and many a poor rich man. - - - We are 
indebted to an esteemed friend for the following beautiful 4 Eastern Allegory.’ 
It is from the pen of the lady of Mr. Spakks, the eminent American historian: 

Beconjtits Snjjels. 

4 Two Angels dear on every Soul attend, 

And watch, with patient waiting, on each hand; 

One with soft eye of hope, and one of fear: 

And both, with love intense, a golden record bear. 

4 And when that precious Soul, with love doth glow, 

Those loving eyes with holy lustre shine ; 

Then doth theVight-hand Angel whisper low 
4 Tis ours for ever! ’ and with seal divine 
Confirm the good, for Good can ne’er decay, 

But, all immortal, wings to heaven its way. 

‘But if Suspicion dark, or fearful Wrath, 

Trouble the lustre of those sinless eyes, 

The left-hand Angel of Man’s darkened path 
In weening silence writes, and sad surprise; 

But holds unsealed still the golden line, 

And on his hopeful brother leans awhile ; 

For if that Soul repent , the heavens shall smile, 

And swift that record fade in light divine; 

And only Sorrow weep to leave so fair a shrine. m. c.«.» 

VOL. XLVI. 7 
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We are well pleased, in publishing, to perpetuate in these pages, events 
such as are recorded in the paper from a new but welcome correspondent, 
entitled, * Captain Samuel Brady and Cornplanter , a Legend of the Al¬ 
leghany Hirer: * 

‘ Many of the wild legends of border strife and Indian barbarity that have been 
enacted along the shores of tho Alleghany and Ohio, have never been rescued 
from tho dim and fading remembrances of a past age. But occasionally a story of 
thrilling interest is snatched from the lingering records of the red man. 

‘Tho story I am about to relate, I received from an old Indian pilot of the 
Alleghany. It was many years ago, when that stern old chief, Cornplanter, 
(whoso remains now repose in silence and loneliness on the banks of that beauteous 
river he loved so well,) was in his glory. His tribe roamed over the dense and un¬ 
broken forests along its banks, fearless, unmolested, and free. 

‘ His people were hostile to the whites, and never lost any opportunity to lie in 
ambush and seize the lonely voyager as ho descended tho river, and consign him to 
tho stako and tho torture. But the watchful, shrewd, and deadly foe of Corn- 
planter and the whole 4 tawny race ’ was the indomitable and fearless Captain 
Samuel Brady. This veteran pioneer and Indian hunter was one of those noble 
specimens of the hardy foresters who plunged fearlessly into tho interminable 
forests that then overspread so large a portion of the Western States. 

‘Like Daniel Boon, Lewis Wetzel, Simon Kenton, and others, who made 
Indian hunting a pastime, his deadly hate of the Indian, and his burning passion 
for hunting them down, amounted to a monomania. This hatred was in consc- 
qucnco of tho wrongs they had inflicted upon his family — his father, Captain 
John Brady, and his brother having fallen victims to tho tomahawk and scalping- 
knife. 

‘ The scene of the present story is at a place known to boatmen and raftmen as 
4 Brady’s Bend, 1 and where now the noise and bustle of a new manufacturing town 
called tho 4 Great Western ’ resounds along the shores, that then echoed only to tho 
whoop of tho savage, or tho panther’s scream. 

‘It is a bend in the river of nino miles in length, and is sometimes called tho 
‘Nine-Milo Bend,’ and is scarcely half a mile across the neck. Here in this bend 
Cornplanter, returned from some successful inroad upon tho whites, had secured 
several prisoners, by tying them to as many trees, while his swarthy and 
hideously-painted followers wero busy in making preparations for the faggot and the 
torture. 

‘The stake was erected and tho faggots prepared with all the coolness and re¬ 
finement of Indian barbarity. It was a beautiful evening ; tho sun Avas just sink¬ 
ing behind tho lofty hill upon tho opposite shoro. Calmness had thrown its oily 
wand upon tho Alleghauy’s crystal tide, and it slept. Tho full, round moon, just 
bursting through the tree-tops behind them, sailed calmly through the distant blue, 
and cast its mellow beams upon the sleeping river, and danced upon its placid 
bosom. 

‘ The melancholy note of tho whip-poor-will from the adjoining thicket, fell 
sweetly upon the ear. Tho victims were unbound and led forth to tho place of 
torture. At this moment, a voice, high up among tho frowning rocks that loomed 
out from the thick hemlocks that crowned tho hill opposite, hailed Cornplanter 
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in the Indian tongue, informing him that ‘ he was an Indian warrior, just returned 
from the war-path with a goodly number of prisoners.’ 

‘ lie desired that the ceremonies of the torture might be suspended until he could 
ford the river and join them, when they would celebrate the occasion with unusual 
demonstrations of savage rejoieiugs. To this Cornplanter consented. The 
flames that had been kindled wero extinguished, and the prisoners again bound to 
the trees. 

‘ In the mean time, Brady, for it was ho who had deceived the wily Indian, with 
a body of men moved silently up the river to a place known as ‘Truby’s Ripple,’ 
and there fording the river, drew his men up across the neck of the bend, and 
moved noiselessly down upon the savages. So cautious was his approach that the 
Indians were completely cut off from retreat before they became alarmed. 

‘Brady’s men hemmed them in from behind, while the Alleghany rolled in 
front. The first intimation to the savages of his approach was communicated by a 
deadly discharge from his unerring rifles. The Indians fought with desperation, 
but were overpowered; all were killed or taken prisoners save the chief, Corn- 
planter, who, on finding himself alone, plunged into the river, and swam for the 
other shore. 

4 Being a good swimmer, ho remained several minutes under water, but as he 
rose for breath, ho was greeted with a shower of bullets. In this way, alternately 
swimming under water as long as ho could hold his breath, and then rising to the 
surface, he escaped unhurt, and reaching tho other shore in safety, secreted himself 
behind a largo standing rock. 

4 The prisoners were of course unbound, and all joined in the jollification and joy 
at the timely and unlooked-for release. The rock that shielded Cornplanter 
from Brady’s bullets was pointed out to me by tho old Indian, in a recent trip 
down this river. It is known as ‘ Cornplanter's Rock.’ This old Indian gave 
me the story with a sad and dejected countenance, in broken English. 

‘Alas! how changed the scene 1 Whero then tho sheeny tide of the beauteous 
Alleghany parted only to tho swift-skimming birchen canoe, and echoed to the wild 
voices that came out of tho dense, dark forest, now is heard the shrill whistle of 
tho steam-pipe, and the rushing of tho mighty steamer. Where the tawny savage 
then reclined upon the shady banks, from his pursuit of the deer, the panther, and 
the bear, or rested from the war-path, is now tho scene of life and activity. 

4 The tall old forest has receded from before tho advance of civilization, and 
given place to farms, beautiful villas, and bustling towms. The Indian too has 
passed away; but a few, and they but miserable decaying relics of what they onco 
were, are now occasionally seen, the descendants of the proud race that onco could 
call these hills, and groves, and rivers all their own. Alas I in tho language of 
tho poet: 

‘ ‘ CniF.FTAiss nml their tribes have perished, 

Like the thickets where they grew.’ ’ 

‘ Passing away! — passing away! ’ - - - Our neighbor, Colonel S -, tells 

a capital story of a certain wag in Erie, (Penn.,) a jolly publican, who con¬ 
tributes a good deal to the life of that pleasant but sometimes very obsti¬ 
nate borough. One morning, a travelling phrenologist arrived at his inn, 
and took lodgings. The next day in the village paper appeared an adver¬ 
tisement, stating that Professor B-had arrived in Erie, and would make, 

‘ for a consideration,’ examination of the heads of the citizens, and accom- 
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pany the same with accurate, reliable charts of character. For three or 
four days the calls were sparse ; but on the fifth day, there was a rush of 
five or six to the npartments of the Professor. One morning, a countryman 
entered the inn where the phrenologist had his rooms, and said to our land¬ 
lord aforesaid: 4 Is this the place where the phrenologist ‘holds out,’who 
can tell a man’s ka-ractcr by the bumps onto his skull? ’ 4 Yes,’ answered 

Boniface, with a reserved and dignified manner. 4 Wal, I want my potato- 
trap looked into a little. 'Where is the man? * ‘/am the man,’ said the 
landlord. ‘Oh 1—you be , eh? Wal, put in: feel o’ my lumps, and gin 
us a map. What’s the swindle ? ’ ‘ There is no swindle, Sir: phrenology 

is a science , Sir — a liberal science.’ ‘ Oh ! yes — ’xpect so ; but what’s the 
price for feelin’ a feller’s head ? ’ ‘ One dollar, with a chart.’ ‘ Wal, go it: 

what do I du? — lie down, or sit up? Does it hurt? ’ 4 Not in the least, 

Sir: take your seat in that chair.’ There were four or five morning-loungers 
in the tavern, who checked a laugh, as the countryman took his seat, having 
first, as requested, removed his coat, vest, and neck-cloth. The wag of a 
landlord ran his hands through the hair of the ‘patient’ for a moment, and 
then said to his bar-tender: ‘Mr. Flic kins, take a sheet of paper, draw four 
lines down its whole length, and put down my figures under the heads I 
mention to you.’ It was done. ‘ Have you got it ? ’ 4 Yes : all right.’ 
‘Very well:’ and the landlord went on with his examination, which was 
rougher, perhaps, than there was any necessity for: ‘Put down Philo-pro- 
genitiveness sixty.' ‘Down, Sir.’ * Very well: Reverence, two.’ ‘Booked, 
Sir.’ ‘Combativeness, two hundred!’ ‘What’s that? 1 said the victim. 
4 No matter, Sir: you ’ll see it on the chart Caution, one: Credulity, four 
hundred /’ ‘What’s that fas £ lump ? ’ asked the patient. ‘Never mind, 
now: you ’ll understand it by-and-by. And now, (to the bar-keeper) Mr. 
Flipkins, you’ve put these in separate columns, as usual?’ ‘Yes, Sir.’ 
‘Very well: add ’em up ! ’ ‘Add ’em u-u-p-p! !' exclaimed the phrenolo¬ 

gical ‘subject:’ ‘is that the way you do ? ’ ‘Of c-o-u-r-s-e ! How else could 
we get your balance of mind—of intellect?’ ‘Wal, go ahead!’ ‘How 
does UDaboll, Mr. Flipkins?’ ‘The three columns are equal — they foot 
up precisely the same! ’ The landlord looked solemnly and sympathisingly 
toward his subject: ‘It is very strange,’ said he, ‘but it is so. Phrenology 
never lies. You have no predominant character, Sir: you have no intellect¬ 
ual status: you don’t know any thing, Sir. Excuse me, Sir; but I must 
state the truth, whether you take a chart or not: but, Sir, if there is any 
truth in phrenology, you area d — d fool! Under the circumstances, Sir, 
I can scarcely expect you to desire to keep the chart which you have con¬ 
tracted for: that is a matter of small consequence, as it will be a valuable 
illustration of a unique species, which I can use in my lectures hereafter. I 
authenticate all my lectures, Sir, with real name and residence. The charge 
of deception, in science, is one which was never brought against me, Sir, and 
never will be, Sir — never ! ’ ‘ Oh! never mind ; give us the map,’ said the 

subject; ‘ here’s the swindle, for it is a swindle ; but I’d rather pay it than 
to have you goin’ round the country makin’ a fool of me everywhere else, as 
you have here — you blasted philoprogenitive humbug, you! ’ With this 
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explosion, the subject retired. - - - Tue subjoined correspondence speaks 
for itself. The reader will perceive how impossible it is for Peppek to be any 
thing but ‘ himself alone.’ Even his unstudied prose, thrown off as it were 
* at a heat,’ is scarcely inferior to his immortal poetry. The letter which 
ensues was written at one sitting, with his ‘ left arm into a slyng: ’ 

‘ Dayton , Ohio , May 5th, 1S55. 

4 Mr. ‘K. N. Pepper’: Dear Sir: Relying upon the generosity of one whom 
it has not been my good fortuno to sec, I have taken the liberty to write you. If 
you cannot pardon my presumption, Sir, please bo so kind as to let mo down as 
easily as may bo consistent with your sense of insulted dignity. 

* I have seen, read, and laughed at your inimitable ‘ Tomes ’ in the Knicker¬ 
bocker, and more than that, I eamo near killing myself from over-exertion in 
laughing at the oddities and originalities of your last greatest work, ‘ Weelbarer. 1 
The fact of my having suffered in the cause, must bear strongly in my favor. But 
to the object of my letter. 

‘ I judge from the preface to ‘ T Yedbarer, 1 as well as from the fact that none of 
your genius is exhibited in the pages of the last number of the Knickerbocker, 
that you intend discontinuing your efforts. Now do please bo so kind as to write 
a few more of thoso ‘ pomes ’ before you 4 di.’ I am but a young jour, printer, and 
do n’t pretend to be an individual of much importance ; or at least, if I am intended 
for a great man, the discovery has not yet become general; yet in spite of all this, 

I may venture to advance an opinion, and my opinion in regard to this matter is, 
that such productions as yours will run some time yet Try it any how, just to 
oblige me : for who knows what tho result may be ? 

* There are several upstarts, who, without the genius to invent a style, have been 
copying yours, and trying to steal your thunder. One of these is a resident of our 
sister city, Cincinnati. Push them off the track. If it is to be travelled at all, 
travel it yourself You can make tho best time, decidedly. 

4 1 am almost astonished at myself: hero I have been writing two pages of impu¬ 
dence to tho immortal 1 K. N. Pepper,’ (I wonder what in the deuco his real name 
is ? But that’s none of my business, of course.) But you have too much sense to 
be offended at me for doing it I won’t apologize again. 

4 The Shanghais are crowing most lustily, and I must get to bed. I am going to 
church to-morrow. So, Pepper, good night l Please don’t die, though. 

* Yours admiringly, Jno. E. Vougiit. 

‘To ‘ K. N. Pepi-ib,’ Esq.’ 

* North-Demosthenes 4 Corners , May the 15, 55. 

1 Mr. Jxo C. Yougot, esqr: dere sir: i resove a leter frum you datid march the 
5 wich i wos Pleso with. Mr. Clark cent it 2 me ware i am staink to mi fren mr. 
Podds. you rito a nexilen han, wich compairs faverbly with mine, your langig is 
good: wot you otto practis onto is stile, wich is rayther hard to git Adisons is 
verry good onct in a wiles, but not fur a steddy stile, as a ninstans ov wot i caul a 
pirfic stile, their is the grate genus Mr. jonx Landis, wich perhaps you no. their 
Is troo elekens! and his Genus fur Paint is ekal to Powers fur sculp, mi fren 
Podd hes contractid a good stile, wich yung men otto taik notis ov. 

1 i no that varis liters as liescnt got no Genus air portendin fur toproffisy into mi 
naira, but thaym poor crceters: wot air thayr felinks wen compaired to a troo Pote? 
nothink, thay doant fele no Fire or Genu 3 becos thay aint got no fire to fele, wich 
acouns fur there coolnes. Genus recuirs a man as hes suferd & hes got a felink 
hart boath of wich is mi cais. 
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‘ you will se in the Jewn Knickerbocker that your feres air not realize, i their 
adres the Moon wile she is absen in a o klips, you will se allso that the chansis 
wos agin mi livin a grait wile & ov coars ov ritink. but in consekens ov mi dere 
fren Podd their is no tellink wen tho afair wil cum of. 

4 the dr. ses i musent rite oanli a litle to onct wile imo a gittin wel so ile hev to 
stop pirty cuic. you say somethiuk about mi uther naim wich i dident no as i had. 
wen i get 1 ile write. 

4 frum your leter i shood thine as you must bo a fine yung man, i shood be hapy 
to see you if you cum est ask Mr. Clark ware i am: hele alus no. 

‘ n b. ef mi leter is sober thine how bad i mus fele alter goink throo ol i hey: 
frum yours trooly, K. N. Pepi*ek.’ 

Pepper, we learn, is rapidly recovering. - - - Our * variorum ’ friend 4 Meis- 
ter Karl ’ has, in the following, 4 taken a leaf out of the book ’ of our departed 
friend and correspondent, Joiin Sanderson, author of * The American in 
Paris ,’ touching whom Mr. Irving once said to us that he 4 exhibited super¬ 
fluous wit enough to set up any six modern humorists; ’ adding, we remem¬ 
ber, that although his papers in the Knickerbocker were never too long, 
they were sometimes, he thought, a little too broad. We are assuming that 
the reader remembers the ‘American’s description of the 4 home-feeling 
which came over his mind and his heart upon seeing, on his first arrival in 
Paris, certain gowns and petticoats in a clothes-closet opening into a passage¬ 
way to his apartment: 


HaMea’ Storftinflg. 


A clothes-line in yonder garden 
Goes wandering among the trees, 
And on it two very long stockings 
Are kicking the evening breeze; 
And a lot of fancy dry-goods, 
Whose nature 1 cannot define, 
Are wildly and merrily flopping 
About on that same old line. 


IL 

And a very fly young lady 
At the parlor-window sews ; 

And I rot her conclude, if you tried it, 

You'd tind she’d lit into ‘ them hose.’ 

She ’s only a half-length picture, 

Fore-shortened below the breast ; 

But the dry-goods which dance on the tight-rope, 
Out yonder, just make up the rest. 


in. 

So dream-like she seems,"so gentle, 
You’d think her too good for earth: 
And I feel that a holier spirit 
I.s banishing vulgar mirth 
To its worldly home— by Jingo ! 

What a flourish that muslin throws, 
And how uncommonly taper 
Those stockings go ofi* at the toes! 
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IV. 

0 eyes! like the sky when ’1 is bluest! 

O hair! like the night without star! 

0 muslin and hose ! I can’t help it! 

Ye still draw my thoughts over ‘ thar.' 
The lady alone is substantial, 

The clothes but a fancy ideal, 

Yet some how or other — confound it! 

1 ’ve mixed up the sham and the real. 


0 Love! you ’re the same old sixpence 
With the poet, the muff, or the brick: 

You go up with a rush like a rocket, 

But come down at last like the stick: 

And let love-thoughts be lofty or lowly, 

Platonic or flush, I opine 
That they all, like yon dry-goods and stoqkings, 

Belong to the ary same Line ! 

L’ ENVOY. 

Be sure that no letter A garden 
Wirs ever yet wanting in Inns • 

And Mkisteu K.vnr. thinks that a ballad 

Looks well when it ends with the close! xi*i«tkr Kari. 


A few scraps of i Juvenile Gossipry' each one from a different division of 
this 1 great country,* and showing that 4 smart children * and 4 fond parents * 
are everywhere. Moreover, some ofc these little ‘sayings* really 4 point a 
moral: * 

4 Speaking of 4 little folks: * we have them nt our house, Frank, three years 
old, and Ada one. They have a very kind and indulgent mother, and persuasion 
and rewards, in the shape of bon-hons f frequently take tho place of the more severo 
discipline that once was considered indispensable. Ada was a little 4 out of sorts ’ 
one day, and crying lustily: her mother, handing her a cake, said, ‘Take this, 
and stop your crying.’ Frank, who had been playing merrily a moment before, 
suddenly burst into a terrible fit of grief: 4 Mamma, give me a cake to stop my 
crying 1 ” 

4 As little Freddy and his father were walking' alongside the public square, on 
one of our recent windy days, a man’s bat blew off, and after it started tho man, at 
full speed. ‘Look, Fa! ’ said the admiring Freddy, 4 see that man driving his hat 
across the square I ’ * 

4 My little Clara was watching with much curiosity and interest a flock of fowls, 
as they were sunning themselves, when her attention was suddenly arrested by the 
gorgeous red crests of two roosters: 

4 4 Mamma, what are those red things on their heads ? ’ 

4 4 Their combs, my dear.’ 

4 4 Why, how funny 1 — they wear combs! Mamma, are they the women ? ’ ’ 

4 A ‘ wee ’ cousin of mine, while talking with his aunt the other day, said: 

4 4 Aunty, I should think that Satan mu3t be an awful trouble to God.’ 
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‘ ‘ lie must be trouble enough,’ she answered. 

* ‘ I do n’t seo how ho came to turn out so, when there was no Devil to put him 
up to it! ’ was the reply.’ 

‘ A little girl of scarce three summers called in at the house of a newly-married 
couple, neighbors of mine, and finding the lady a little indisposed, after talking a 
few minutes on some other matters, very politely and sympathetically asked: 

‘ ‘ Do you think you will die, Mrs. H-? ’ 

“ Oh! no! I presume not now.’ 

l i What would you do with your clothes and furniture if you should dio ? ’ 

* ‘ I should let Gorham (her husband) have them.’ 

* ‘ What would you do with that white bonnet of yours ? I think it’s a very 
pretty bonnet.’ 

* ‘ I should let Goriiam koep that, too.’ 

1 ‘ Perhaps he might marry again ! ’ was the littlo one’s last query. 

1 Was n’t that decidedly ‘ fast’ ? ’ 

‘ At a Sunday-school celebration, wncro, being very much crowded, the littlo 
ones, ‘ undergoing catechism,’ were pushing and ‘ hunching ’ each other, as ‘ child¬ 
ren will,’ the catechizer inquires the definition of peace. One littlo girl, in a par¬ 
ticularly uncomfortable place, seemed anxious to answer: ‘Well, my little girl, 
what is the definition ? ’ 

* ‘ I think, Sir, it means, not to ‘ hunch ’ when you are crowded .’ ’ 

*A neighbor of ours has a little boy of about half-a-dozen summers, a very inno¬ 
cent little fellow. He came into the office some time ago, and, in a very modest 

manner, asked: ‘Mr. B-, will you please to let Wes. Summers and I have 

your yoke of oxen? ’ (Wo have a very largo span.) 1 Who is to drive the oxen, 
Sammy?’I said, thinking I might have misunderstood the little fellow. ‘Why, 
Wes. Summers and I want to take them out on the hill to play with ! ’ ’ 

‘ I had a little sister once (she lives in Heaven now) who was the wonder of all 
who knew her. She played and sang with accuracy several little songs upon the 
piano when only four years of age. Her imagination was very vivid. Sho would 
sit for hours and read long stories out of books or papere that she conceived as she 
turned the leaves over; for she only knew her letters. One day she took her little 
pocket Testament, and folding her chubby hands solemnly across it sho read: ‘And 
verily I say unto you, Jesus Christ put on His bonnet and shawl and went out to 
walk with His sisters.’ This was when sho was three years old. A short time 
before sho died, she turned from her play one day, and said to our older sister: ‘ Sis¬ 
ter Carry, I shall die in three weeks; ’ and just three weeks from that day she 
lay a corpse on her little bed! ’ 

What was that but a ‘ spirit-warning? * - - - We have seldom seen a plea¬ 
santer sight, or witnessed a more interesting occasion, than the Presentation 
of a Flag to the Piermont Guards , by the ladies of the village, which has 
just occurred on a sloping green lawn a little way from our summer-cottage. 
The day was most charming ; the ladies were out * in full feather; ’ and the 
people of the place generally were in attendance. Colonel Isaac Sloat, on 
behalf of the ladies, presented the banner to the Company, (who never looked 
or marched better than on this occasion,) in an elaborate speech, replete 
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with American patriotism: while the flag was received on behalf of the 
corps by Colonel Edward Pye, of Haverstraw, in an excellent speech, which 
was frequently and deservedly applauded. The banner is thus correctly de¬ 
scribed and deservedly praised by the * Rockland County Journal 

‘ It is a beautiful thing, made of rich Mazarine blue silk, hcavilv fringed. On one 
side is painted a wreath composed of all kinds of flowers, most faithfully drawn aud 
colored, inclosing a view of Washington’s Head-Quarters at Tappautown. In the back¬ 
ground appears the American Encampment, and in the fore-ground is a fine figure of 
the General leaning upon his horse, which is held by his black servant. Surmounting 
the wreath is a shield bearing the stars and stripes, inclosed in a halo. At the base of 
the wreath, twining among the flowers, is a representation of crimson velvet drapery, 
falling into an open centre, on which is inscribed, ‘Presented by the Ladies to the 
Piermont Guard, May 31st, 185.3.’ On the reverse side is a wreath of roses surround¬ 
ing a golden wreath. At the base is an Eagle relieved by four American flags which 
fold in a rich cluster under his talons, while streaming from his beak is the national 
motto, ‘EPluribus Unum.’ Striking out into the centre of the wreath is a green 
mound, on which is represented the arms of the Company, supported on the right by 
a Shore Guard of ’70 m the old Continental costume, and on the left by a Piermont 
Guard in his blue uniform. In the centre of the device are the initials *P. G., 17th 
Regt. N. Y. S. I.’ On the left of the mound is a view of the city and bay of New 
York, with its shipping, steamers, etc., stretching off to the right in a open sea view. 
Over this wreath also is a shield in a halo. Too much credit cannot bo awarded t6 
Capt. Wm. F. Folger for the manner in which he has executed the work intrusted to 
him by the ladies. In the designs on either side of the flag, which are original, he has 
displayed much judgment and taste; and in working them out, elaborated and compli¬ 
cated as they are, he has proved himself a painter of no mean skill. It is almost in¬ 
credible the amount of work expended upon this flag; and we think we can safely say 
that the colors of the ‘Piermont Guard' will bear comparison with any other in the 
State.’ 

Such, reader, is our flag: * and long may it wave! * - - - The Boston Post 
has an agreeable ‘on dit ’ that John G. Saxe, Esq., is engaged upon a new poem 
to be entitled ‘ The Press : * a fruitful theme, which is to be treated histori¬ 
cally, eulogistically, practically, and satirically. The topic is a broad one, 
and affords scope for all these and something over. * Made Virtute !’ 
which being translated, means, ‘Do your prettiest 1 ’ The same j^>pular 
journal has the following tribute to Saxe, from the pen, as we infer, of Mr. 
A. M. Ide, Jr., a sometime contributor to this Magazine: 

‘ Great ex-exponent of our modest craft, 

I read the Post's announcement of your poem, 

And inwardly soliloquised and laughed; 

If there’s a greater wag I do not know him; 

A muse so fruitful could conceive no less; 

* Lay on, Macduff 7 — and as you soar and sing, 

Up to * The Times’ in ‘ Progress,’ make the ‘Press r 
A monarch mightier than the * Money King.’ 

Time’s noblest offspring always is his fast; 

And yours, like his, in Alpine order rise, 

Chaste, pure, and strong, yet sweet and unsurpassed, 

Winning you incense from our tearful eves: 

Long live your fame! from lieersheba to l)an — 

A poet, ’ torncy, editor and Man ! a. m. i.* 

Apropos of Saxe : let us * set him up * a little, by quoting a circumstance 
mentioned to us by a distinguished New-York Democrat, whom we met in 
the street to-day. ‘ How comes on The Knickerbocker Gallery ? 1 he asked. 
We told him that a new and extremely beautiful edition had just been 
issued. ‘I saw a copy in Washington, at the President’s, the other day/ 
continued our friend. ‘ Some one bad been paying him a compliment upon 
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his * wearing so well,’ with the cares of a nation on his shoulders. 4 Ah! 
gentlemen,’ said he, 4 let me read you a short piece of poetry that hits my 
case exactly : ’ and taking up the 4 Knickerbocker Gallery ,’ he read Saxe’s 
lines, 4 I'm Growing Oldf and commended them as they deserved to be. 
Put that in your pipe, friend Saxe. - - - We have seen nothing better than 
the following, in its kind, save the polyglot advertisement of the inn-keeper in 
the Valley of Chamouni, which we remember to have published some years 
ago from the manuscript of a friend who copied it upon the spot. Observe 
the entirely foreign idiom of the aifiche. It is a New-Orleans placard of 
the thoroughfares: 

4 Stjbertiscmcnt. 

* Tiie undersigned takes leave to inform the public that he has lately arrived from 
Paris, and that he is furnished with a few articles of new invention, very useful and 
economical for families: 

4 1. A liquid for the conservation of all kinds of furnitures, and all kinds of marble 
in all colors. With that liquid, on rubbing lightly the most elegant and gilded furni¬ 
tures, will give them the most glittering lustre that one could not distinguish from new. 
That liquid procures on all articles a great duration, an agreeable smell, and preserves 
them from all kinds of insects. The most renowned manufacturers use it for their 
finest furnitures. Those wishing to be convinced are invited to make a proof gratis. 

4 II. A composition of varnish, lately invented, for the conservation of hides, har¬ 
nesses, hides of carriages, and gentlemen’s, ladies’, and children’s shoes : it preserves 
from all devastations that could make water or humidity. 

4 The method to make use of it as follows: Said composition must be rubbed with 
oil: one moistens the hides with the preservative composition, making use of a sponge, 
and rubbing it slowly, momently it will produce a very satisfying effect. 

4 III. A mixture, with which one can get out all stains, of each sort and color of 
woollen cloths, as cassiinere, merinos, carpets, and billiard-coverings: also grease- 
stains, or those coming from perspiration on collars of clothes, cloaks, etc. 

4 The manner to scour each stain is: To wet with a little water a part of this mix¬ 
ture, to take this liquid upon a brush or the finger and rub the stain, alter which said 
staiu will disappear, and the stuff will recover its former lustre. 

# 

4 IV. A blacking, also lately invented and privileged : with that blacking, in rubbing 
the hides, one gives it a greater duration than with any other until yet known blink¬ 
ing: makes it soft, black, and after a little friction with the brush, gives it a glittered 
lustre; makes it impenetrable for water, and prevent to try: said blacking is very 
much approved by the most renowned harness and boot-makers : it can be used for ail 
kinds of hides, also for boots, to which it gives not only a distinctive blackness, glitter¬ 
ing lustre, prolonged duration, great softness which makes stepping easy, but it rend¬ 
ers them waterproof: by the very low prices of said blacking, ike furnisher procures a 
proof to every body. 1'or guarantee of counterfeit, each pack is covered with papers, 
and will be printed by the Chinese arms. It is composed of fish-grease, marrow, and 
decomposition of gum. The proofs will be showed gratis, a few days alter reception of 
this circular. This advertisement will be called for. p E p _L_ AND Compant.’ 

The above is inimitably genuine. - - - 4 In this 4 onc-horse town,’ writes 
a Mobile friend, 4 as our New-Orleans neighbors designate it, there resides 
one whom we will call Tom for brevity. lie is a shrewd, plain-dealing tailor 
as one could wish to 4 trade with,’ and as our rivers have been low this 
season, and but little cotton in the market, Tom ventured in company with 
a friend in purchasing a lottery-ticket in the Southern Military Academy 
Lottery, each sharing the cost and winnings, of course. The ticket was ob¬ 
tained, and Tom’s name put in the agent’s book for that purpose. Time 
wore on, and in course of a few days the lottery was drawn; and every one 
was on tiptoe to know who was the lucky man. The agent received the list 
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of prizes from Montgomery, and sure as shooting, Tom Tigiitfit’s name was 
coupled with the fifteen thousand dollar prize! Eureka! The agent sent his 
boy down to Tom’s store to inform him of his good luck, and desiring him 
to bring up his ticket and get his check for the dimes. But alas! Tom's 
friend had the ticket in his pocket, and had started a few hours previous on 
a hunting trip, and Tom, not knowing the number on the ticket, took it for 
granted as ‘ all 0. K.’ He sauntered into his neighbor’s store and very con¬ 
fidently whispered his good luck and requesting in a very neighborly man¬ 
ner to go along and liquidate. At the bar of course it was talked over, 
when one or two others were admitted into the secret One treated, then 
another, and so on until Tom was toasted, tumbled, and toddied until his 
tongue ran fifteen to the dozen. A messenger was dispatched to the woods 
to hunt up Smith, the ticket-holder. One, two, three hours passed, and no 

Smitfi, and Tom’s luck was the talk of the town. When-ah-hem! An 

engineer of one of our river-boats walked into the ticket-office and pulled 
out of his pocket the lucky ticket, his name being Tommy TiomriT as well 
as the other! Let us draw a veil over Tommy’s feelings during the next 
week of his life. .He looks even now as if he had been guilty of stealing 
sheep ! * - - We recognize in the 4 New Siege of Sebastopol , la 

two Parts' by the 4 Taunton Dean,’ the hand of an old correspondent of 
the Knickerbocker : 


PART r. PART II. 


‘There t* a fortress fair and strong. 

In Russia's waste and wintry regions. 

Where France and England vain and long 
Have poured their brave and fated legions. 

*Lon" the besiegers’ loud-mouthed guns 
Have roared iln-lr summons to surrender; 

As loud have Itusaia’s serfs and sons 
K<<arcd back ibelr purpose to defeud her. 

* The combat deepens: On ye brave. 

Who strike for French and English honor ! 

The < /ah will lisxlit till every slave 
Becomes, like William Boole — a 4 goner, 1 

‘The Czar, within his palace halls, 
fcdill feels his solid throne unshaken; 

IIis tl'ig still tloats above its walls, 

And his 4 Sebastopol ’a not taken.’ ’ 


‘ Tiiep.f. is a fortress fair as art, 

And cold as Russia's clime of winter, 
Walled round within a maiden’s heart, 

My love has sought in vain to enter. 

‘ Long I’ve besieged her castles fair, 

With all Love's forces, sweet and tender 
But still she reigns unconquered there, # 
And still refuses to surrender. 

‘Oli 1 for some friendly power in arms, 

1 Some Austria of contending nations, 

To soften her resisting charms. 

And bring her to negotiations! 

‘For, by consent of heathen Jove, 

The siege shall never be forsaken. 

Till conquest crowns the arms of Love, 
And my Sebastopol is taken.’ 


A pretty conceit, well handled. - - - There are several things, the 
possession of which we envy the editors of our Metropolitan daily jour¬ 
nals, and foremost among them is the ability, after having enjoyed to the 
extreme the perusal of a new work, of rare merit, the immediate opportu¬ 
nity of saying so, giving the 4 why and wherefore’ at once, and justifying 
the correctness of their decisions by copious extracts, while to less frequent 
and less favored contemporaries it is reserved only to announce, for future 
consideration, books, addresses, etc., which arrive at too late a period for 
adequate notice, until the issue of a subsequent number. The following 
works shall receive the attention which, 4 for reasons stated,’ they have a 
right to claim: 4 The Winkles, or the Merry Monomaniacs;’ ‘Peg Wof- 
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fington ; ’ Aldrich’s Poems; ‘ Christie Johnstone ;’ * Country Margins and 
Rambles of a Journalist;’ ‘Souvestre’s Leaves from a Family Journal;’ 

4 Female Life among the Mormons; ’ Poems, by F. W. Fish ; * Familiar 
Quotations; ’ 4 Julia, a Poem; ’ and * The Englishwoman in Russia.’ Among 
pamphlets, journals, etc., concerning which we shall presently 4 have our say,’ 
are many — and some which are 4 some,* and not among the 4 many ’ — of 
which our readers will hear more in our next number. Of these are the 
4 New-York Weekly Critic,’ by Messrs. Cleveland and McElratii; Sparks’ 

4 Analysis of the French Verbs; * 4 Report of the New-York State Library; ’ 
Lewis G. Morris’s 4 Sixth Catalogue of Domestic Animals; ’ 4 Mount-Vernon 
Boarding-School;’ ‘State Cabinet of Natural History;* Professor Bar¬ 
nard’s Address before the Alabama University, etc., etc. The favors of nu¬ 
merous correspondents await replication. - - - A friend commends in 
the highest terms, and we believe with entire justice, the 4 Grammercy Park 
House,' as one among the best kept, most comfortable, and most charmingly 
situated hotels in the metropolis. Mr. Charles Wright, of Wright, Lanier 
and Company, of the Lafarge Hotel, is the experienced and popular proprie¬ 
tor. There can be no doubt of the success of his house. - - - 4 TnE best 
thing I have heard,’ writes 4 J. H. L.’ 4 in exemplification of the saying, 4 Provi¬ 
dence smiled on me,’ I heard a Dutchman give. (I ’ll give it to you in English ; 
you, being a Knickerbocker, must put the polish on.) ‘Have you got 
through harvest, Hans ? ’ 4 Yes; me and my boys worked like the devil all 
the time, very hard: had so much to do, did not know as we would get 
through before winter: but we did. 4 Providence smiled on me,’ and we 
have just finished.* 4 How did Providence smile on you? ’ 4 Why, you sec 

He just blasted about forty or fifty acres of my wheat, so that it was not 
worth reaping, and so, you see, we have just finished! ” - - - The fol¬ 

lowing is from a rare old work, 'The Universal Asylum and Columbian Ma¬ 
gazine' for March, 1791 : 

‘When Mrs. F-(of Pennsylvania) was in England, she attended York races, 

whero she met the celebrated Lawrence Sterne. Ho rode up to the side of the 
coach, and accosted her: 

4 4 Well, Madam, which horse do you bet upon ? ’ 

4 4 Sir,’ said she, 4 if you can tell me which is the "worst horse I will bet upon 
that.’ 

4 ‘ But why, Madam,’ said Sterne, 4 do you make so strange a choice ? ’ 

4 4 Because,’ replied tho lady, ‘you know 'The race is not to the swift , nor the bat¬ 
tle to the strong ! ” 

4 Sterne was so much pleased with the reply that ho went home and wrote from 
that text, his much-admired sermon, entitled 4 Time and Chance.’ ’ 

This anecdote is unquestionably authentic. - - - We have heretofore 
spoken of the 4 Anti-Choking Arch-Valve Pumpf as a great and important in¬ 
vention, by a distinguished and popular dentist of this city, Mr. Neiiemiah 
Dodge, of Number Forty-two University Place. The pumps of this patent, we 
are not surprised to learn, are destined to supersede all others. The Board of 
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Underwriters unanimously and strongly recommend them, over those in 
common use, for general adoption, with a special approbation, recommending 
them to ship-owners and sea-captains. California ship-captains pronounce 
them, after long voyages, the ‘best pumps ever used/ and attest that they 
never choke. Mr. Russell Sturgis, at Number Sixty-eight South-street, re¬ 
ceives orders for this valuable invention. - - - We wish the reader could see 
the pen-and-ink drawing which accompanied the following: a forlorn-looking 
individual, in a unique chair, sitting under trees like inverted brush-brooms, 
gazing into the empty fountain in the Park; his whole expression that of a 
poor devil far gone in misanthropy: 

4 je t3ark jFountafn. 

‘A GUSH OP RHYUE. 


4 Weary and worn, a foot-sore stranger came 
To rest beneath the shade of ’brageous trees; 

To meditate, amid the crowd that swarmed 
Adown Broadway like to a hive of bees. 

IL 

4 He had a guide-book in his hand, which told 
Of a fair Park, with fountain, and with trees: 

To this he bent his way, intent on rest, 

On shade, and cooling waters, and a breeze. 

IIL 

4 He reached the Park. 0 sorrow and deep woe ! 

The scrubby trees, all covered o’er with dust, 
Looked like decrepid, used-up, blaze brooms; 

The fountain dry ! ’T was thus the stranger bu’st: 


4 4 Fountain, how long is’t since you first dried up? 
Or is it ’cause you ’re old, you dares n’t play, 
Thinking it childish ? Wake up, old fellow ! 

It ’a only me who sees you — squirt away ! 


4 4 Fountain ! I see your tubes that ought to squirt 
The pure and limpid element on high : 

I see vour marble basin. Are you sick 
Of life, and are you going for to die ? 


4 ‘Fountain ! Have Mainc-iacs, with their liquor law, 
Stopped off your drinking; nipped you in the bud ; 
Sucked up your life-blood in a dreadful thirst. 

Leaving you standing like an empty tub ? * 


4 4 Bim-boom ! * The band at Barxom’s here struck up, 
Scaring the stranger with its fearful bray : 
Thinking it thunder under ground, he said: 

4 The fountain’s 4 wet up,’ now it’s gwine to play ! ’ 
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4 Observing,’ writes a town friend, 4 the great legal acumen in late num¬ 
bers of the Knickerbocker, I am induced to present the following knotty 
case for your elucidation : 

$ N) Oal'h iII 3fa r the 10 1 $ 55. 

Ninty dayes after date we or either of us promise to pay Henry F. Judy or order at 
the Chester Co Itank Eighty five Dollars for One Gray Mule that is now lame in the 
right hind foot the Said Jl dy Guerintees the foot to Get well if not no Charge but Judy 
is to have the mule. j. s. b. 

j. K. 

‘Points: First: If the above note be not paid, can the notary protest 
without examination of the mule’s right hind-foot, to see if it be well, and 
if not w'ell, can he protest at all ? Second: Who is to have the mule, Judy 
or the makers of the note, provided the foot is well? This is a bona-lide 
note, due in June, 1853. - - Aii! now comes the weather that 

makes us think of the calm waters and cool sequestered shades of beautiful 
Lake George! And by-and-by, life and health permitting, we must go up 
and pay our old friends, Sherrill and Dan. Gale a visit Every reader of 
the Knickerbocker knows what a pleasant house and sumptuous table 
Sherrill keeps, but few of them are aware that Gale has opened a mag¬ 
nificent and immense hotel at the south'end of the Lake, finished and fur¬ 
nished in the most regal style. That it will be well kept, no one who knows 
Gale will for a moment doubt Success to both the Lake-Houses! There 
will be support enough for each. 

Art, Literary, and Town Items.—Cosmopolitan Art and Literary Association 
at Sandusky, Ohio, are making extensive purchases for their next distribution. They 
are making arrangements for noble statuary and paintings from all our best artists : 
indeed, their collection this year will be much better and much larger thau the last. 
This Association we deem worthy of every encouragement, its object being to circulate 
Works <>f Art and Good Literature throughout the land. They ought to have one hun¬ 
dred thousand subscribers this year. The books are now open at the Knickerbocker 
publication oflice, and at Sandusky, Ohio. 

One of the agreeable things that we miss on the few days that wc do not ‘stop down 
to town,’ is the pleasure of seating ourselves in the chair of our old favorite tomeur , 
Mr. Augustus Blessing, at Number Twelve Ann-street, and, reclining luxuriously back, 
feel the easy subsidence of a ‘ short crop ’ of beard, so deftly performed that you might 
sleep under the operation. And a like pleasure it is to have the accomplished opera¬ 
tor’s hauds in your hair, whether to ‘ shampoodle,' manipulate with sharp scissors, or 
‘roll with curls voluminous.’ How much such offices, slight in themselves, add to the 
comfort of the outer, and hence to the 4 inner man! ’ 

We perceive that some body has been making a complaint on the ‘Mayor’s Book ’ 
against Archie Grieve for keeping a ‘ Roaring Lion ’ in a cellar at his store in Cham- 
bers-street, near the Hudson River Rail-road depot, where he sells all kinds of fowls, 
foreign and domestic big dogs and little dogs, ‘ of high and low degree,’ and every 
thing in the lino <*i an experienced bird faucier and rare quadruped-purveyor. We 
somewhat suspect that this report is an advertisement: at any rate, Archie has all he 
can do, and what he does he does from knowledge and experience: and, although no 
duellist, he is always ready and anxious ‘ to give satisfaction.’ 

Mr. Derby, the enterprising and very popular metropolitan publisher, has in press 
a volume entitled, ‘J ft/ Confessions' of which we hear, from the best critical sources, the 
highest encomiums. It will appear, as wo understand, in the course of the ensuing 
month. 
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nr QIC* SPLENDID 8VO VOL, COMPRIMKG ORIGINAL LITERARY PAPERS BT THE MOST EMINENT 
, LIVING AMERICAN AUTHORS, WITH 

FORTY-SEVEN PORTRAITS ON STEEL, 

FROM ORIGINAL PICTURES. 


A COMPLIMENTARY TRIBUTE TO LOUIS GAYLORD CLARK, ESQ., FOR TW EN TY YEARS 
EDITOR OF THE KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 

i 


JA Second Edition of this splendid and popular volume is in press, and will soon be pub¬ 
lished. To show how it has been welcomed by the public, and the numerous friends of the 
veteran editor of the Knickerbocker, extracts from a few of the many notices which the work 
has received are herewith annexed: 

“The Knickerbocker Gallery has made Its appearance in a splendid octavo volume. Its contributors com¬ 
prise some of the oldest and most illustrious writers in America, with a noble array besides of men of genius 
and culture, who. If perhaps less known to fame, have yet gathered worthy literary honors in both hemispheres. 
A few examples will show the choice materials which have been employed in the composition of the volume. 
Washington Irviko— the beloved and glorious patriarch of our native literature—contributes a delightful paper, 
entitled * Conversations with Talma,' presenting some interesting reminiscences of the great French tragedian, 
and & series of original suggestions on French dramatic poetry. This was written in 1821, and will furnish a 
welcome specimen of the author's palmiest days to the host of his admirers who so fondly treasure every pro¬ 
duction of his fascinating pen, A poem, called ‘ The Snow-Shower,* by Bryant, is the characteristic offering of 
oar greatest American bard. * The Emperor's Bird's NeM,' by Longfellow ; ‘ Mascaccio.’ by Lowkll ; ‘A Poeti¬ 
cal Epistle to Louis Gaylord Clark,’ by Hallrcc : ‘A Vision of the Housatonic. by Holmrs ; Tm Groteing Old, * by 
&ixx : * To a Beautiful Girl? by Prentice ; 'On Lake Pepin,' by Epks Sargent ; ‘ Piseco ,’ by Dr. Bbthune, are 
in the happiest Btyle of their respective writers. N. P. Willis, instead of rhymes, gives a kind-hearted and 
cheery letter from his invalid’s retreat at Idlewild; and Tuckkrman has a fine critical essay on Edmund Kean. 
Among other celebrated writers, whose fame is of more recent date, we opserve the names of Mitchell, Boker. 
Kimball . Street, Shelton, Bayard Taylor, Cozzkns. Fields, G. W. Curtis, and 8toddard. But space would fail 
ns to enumerate all the celebrities on this red-lettered catalogue, which presents a curious illustration of the 
signal ability which the Editor of the Knickerbocker has embodied in the long series of his annual volumes. 
The attractiveness of the work is greatly enhanced by the number and variety of portraits with which it is em¬ 
bellished, forming an extensive gallery of American authors. These are engraved on steel, in the best style of 
execution, and, in many cases, from original paintings by Elliot and other eminent artists. Such a varied and 
admirable collection of portraits, in which a large portion of the community is interested, we presume has never 
before been presented*to the public. The editorial preparation of the work was intrusted to the charge of Dr. 
Johb W. Francis, George P. morris, Rufus W. Griswold, Richard B. Kivball. and Rev. Frederick W. Shelton, 
who, it is needless to add, hate acquitted themselves of their generous duties in a manner which leaves no room 
for comment, except that of a congratulatory character.’— Ha rper's Magasine. 

“It Is unsurpassed by any thing that has ever been issued from the American press. We hope it will find an 
extended proportionate both to its varied merits, and to the commendable object in which the work had its 
origin."— Boston Allas. 

*• Truly a splendid volume; admirably printed, richly bound, nobly illustrated, and containing original contri¬ 
butions from some of the most eminent writers who have reflected luster upon the American name. Washing¬ 
ton Irving, who now seldom writes, commencing the volume, and Fitz-Gkffne lULLECK^whose muse has long 
been reproached for silence, concluding it by a ‘ Poetical Epistle to Louis Gaylord dark , Esq' which shows that 
his lyre, though long mute, has not lost its power. The forty-eight portraits are finely engraved, and are excel¬ 
lent likenesses. This Gallery of American authors should find a conspicuous place in the library of every Ameri¬ 
can who has enough patriotism and refinement of taste to take pride in the nation’s literature.”— N. Y. Commer¬ 
cial Advertiser. 

** lx realizes, in beauty of getting up and in the excellence of its contents, all the high wrought anticipations 
that have been formed of it. The name of Washington Irving heads the list of the contributors, and a fine 
likensss of him, the collection of nearly fifty superbly executed portraits of the Knickerbocker contributors. 
The frontispiece is an admirable head of our friend, Louis Gaylord Clark, the editor of Old * Kntck,’ and the 
title page snows us what the proposed * Knickerbocker Cottage' the intended result of this publication, is to be. 
All the articles are from the pens of the first writers in the land, from the North and South, the East and West, 
and most of them face their contributions in the most speaking manner. The value of this book to the American 
reader is beyond estimate. The price demanded for it is Infinitely below its worth.”— New-Orleans Picayune. 
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The number for July, 1855, begins the Forty-Sixth Volume of the Kijick- I 

ERBOCKER MAGAZINE, 1 

Since the price of subscription baa been reduced from Five to Three Dollars a year, | 
the circulation of the Knickerbocker has been increased nearly four to one. lu many 
places ten are sold where there was but one before, and through the year it has been 
steadily increasing. It is now offered as cheap as any of the Magazines, all things con¬ 
sidered. Instead of making new and prodigious promises, we submit a few extracts 
from notice of late numbers, which we might extend to a number of pages. 

• Those familiar with tbe Editor’* monthly 4 Gossip with bis rwtdert, have doubtlvw, with ourselves, admired tb* 

perennial source of l»s plenum wit am) joyousue»». In this number 4 The Gossip* holds on its way like some tair 
rivulei glancing and danciug in the sunshine of a May morning. We used to wondet bow Mr Clark b**ld i 

peeling he must certainly 4 suow brown’in the coming number; but Ibis uumber givee no algn of exhalation. J**- 
tional l*teU>ge*eer% Hauhington. 

* Pleasant, genial, dellgbtlul 4 Oid Kniok.P Tby name is a suggestion of all thing'delectable: tee bight of 
modest, fresh cover, a balm to spiritual sore eyes ; a glance within thee, best nuridot* lot the blues. Thou has! SP v e® 
to kindly humor, to plquaui delineation, and to sidesplitting tun, a ‘local habitation.'without which th*y might EO 
wandering over the domain of leitera, calling now and then where a friendly door opened to them but refusing to o« 
comforted fbr the loss of their old dear home.’—Owner, BuritnyUn Vt. 

‘The great care evinced in the selection of artfofcs that adorn its pages, is a sufficient guaranty that no contribution 
meets the eye of the reader hut thorn; which are known to be worthy oi his perusal When stortue and wild twmpeete 
are sweeping o’er our hill'Hide village In these nhilj winter hours, and all is dtear and desolate without, we ask for **• 
more agreeable com pan loo than the 4 Kniokkubmckbr for while Its contents import valuable Information, ita sallie# 

genuine wii are a sovereign specific for ail flu of the blues or attacks of tho horrors, and time passes merrily on. — 
Demucrmt. Doyleetov *, Pa, 

‘The Khiokkrbockki baa been and will be a fact of its own ; a genuine living thing, all the more desirable uow 
that the new crop of magazines, filled with articles pirated from English authors, makes fiesb home creations more 
Conspicuous and welcome.’—AVw- York Christian Inquirer. 

‘Noun# ever rose from the perusal of the Knickbrbockkr a disappointed reader. Whatever may have been bin 
anticipations, they have always been rewarded. When h« took up a new number, he fell sure of a literary treat l 
It was no mere showy repast he was invited to. Did he seek the grave or didactic essay, the touching story, poetlw 
gems, or the humorous tale, he was always sure of finding ihe object of Ills search. And then, breidee, there was tho 
•Gossip’ of Old 4 KkickV always looked to with eager ness, never put down except with regret that there were not 
more pages oHnimlrable random aketohes—the /Tairic-nacks of that repast.’— Courier , JVstcAat, Mite. 

THE KNICKERBOCKER. New.York ; Samuel Haeston. This best, decidedly best, of tbe American magazine* 
seems to Have Improved in appearance and in the qua'ity of its literary matter—always good—even upon its redurtioix 
in price. It is a luxury of which no man who hits «hree «'ollar* to ►pore—and who ib«t has a tame for good reading 
has not—should deprive himself, to sit down In a retired corner, when itae mind has been wearied with the perplexi¬ 
ties of every day pursuits. and pore over the well-stored pages of * Old Knick.” We even now read the old volume* 
of this work, of a dozep years ago, with more real piea*u*e than half the new publications of the day. Each num'-er 
will “bear the wear and tear of half a dozen readings,” and then the volume he “worthy of good binding and m 
place on the shelve*.” and that is what can be truly said of but few of the mag'Swe* of the present day. 

The contents of tn* Knickerbocker are so varied, that almost every one will find something is its pages to pleas* 
him—to instruct and amuse. Tbe articles are marked by the higheal order of merit. »nd in a Iona ►eries «f yen re *e 
have found nothing in this work to which the moat fastidious could ohjeot. It is a work which should be on th* 
centre table of every family.— Knoxville Timet. 

Rev. F. W. Shelton, Author of Letters from Up the River, etc., will be a regular contributor. 

The beat talent in the country will be enlisted, and no expense or effort spared, to make th« 
Knickerbocker more than ev#r deserving of the first position among our original American Mag- 
asines. 

TERMS.—Three Dollars a year, strictly in advance—there will be no deviation from this con¬ 
dition; Two copies for $5 00; Five copies, and upwards, $2 00 each. Booksellers and Post¬ 
masters are requested to act as Agents. Those who will undertake to procure suliecribers will 
receive favorable terms. Specimen numbers will be sent gratis on application, post-paid. 

INDUCEMENTS FOR CLUBBING.—The Knickerbocker and Harper's, Putnam’s, Graham’s or 
Godey’a Lady’s Book will be sent one year for fivb dollars; the Knickerbocker and Home Jour¬ 
nal, for pour dollars a year. 

POSTAGE.—Two cents per number, prepaid at tbe office where the work « delivered, quarterly 
in advance. 

All remittances and all business communications must be addressed, post-paid, to 

SAMUEL HUESTON, 

848 Broadway, fiew-York* 
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pleasant Memories of tf n ®Iti Worttr, 


BY JAMES W. WALL. 


RICHMOND, WARWICK, KENILWORTH, 8 T RAT FORD. 

We were glad to take refuge from the suffocating smoke and the 
incessant clatter of the streets of London, amid the quiet shades of 
beautiful Richmond. There are many points here and in the immedi¬ 
ate vicinity interesting from their literary associations. The place itself 
was the home of the poet Thomson, and he sleeps under a gray stone 
slab in its ancient church. Rosedale House, where he resided, is still 
standing, and they show you the chair on which he sat, the table on 
which he wrote, and the peg on which he hung his hat! From its 
glorious hill he looked with a poet’s eyes upon that magnificent land¬ 
scape, that has lost none of its charms since he first so sweetly described 
it in his poem on Summer. Here, too, Collins resided for some consider¬ 
able time, and composed many of his poems. He left Richmond after 
the death of his friend Thomson, whose loss he so eloquently and pa¬ 
thetically bewails in those lines commencing: 

* In yonder grave a Druid lies.’ 

Turning with lingering steps and oft-repeated * last lo6ks ’ from this 
mount, the British Parnassus, we strolled on toward Twickenham, 
which, nestling upon the verdant banks of ‘ the silvery Thames,’ among 
embowered shades, is a pleasant hour’s walk from Richmond. Here 
Pope’s villa once stood, but now the site of that once-familiar home of 
the muses is desecrated by some Goth of a tea-merchant, who has 
dared to erect thereon an architectural monstrosity, half-pagoda, half¬ 
tea-chest ; and as if to add insult to the injury, (‘ horresco referens ,’) 
the fellow has erected a sign-board on the lot adjacent, where one may 
read, in large staring characters : * Pope's grove , in lots to suit pur - 
chasers ; terms easy. 1 The spirit of speculation has no soul for poetry, 
neither has Thomas Young, tea-merchant. One would have supposed 
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that the haunt of such an ornament of their literature, such a master 
of their language, would have been thought worthy by Englishmen of 
a national tutelage and public consecration. Here at least would have 
been sacred ground, so hallowed by classic associations, and so feelingly 
and beautifully alluded to by the great poet himself in those admirable 
lines: 

* To virtue only and her friends a friend, 

The world beside may murmur and commend. • 

Know all the distant din the world can keep, 

Rolls o’er my grotto and but soothes my sleep : 

There my retreat the best companions grace, 

Chiefs out of war and statesmen out of place: 

There St. John mingles with my friendly bowl 
The feast of reason and the flow of soul/ 

In his private relations, there never existed a better man. The tender 
care and affection of parents, who had preserved him to the world 
through a helpless infancy and a valetudinarian childhood, he repaid 
through life, with the most filial respect, the most untiring affection. 
The man who was admired and loved by Swift, Bolingbroke, Gay, 
Young, Arbuthnot; caressed by Bathurst, Oxford, and Murray ; whose 
friendships were as fervent as his thoughts, and as lasting as his life, 
must have had no ordinary art in enchaining the affections and preserv¬ 
ing the fond regard of such as he honored with his intimacy. Here in 
his beautiful retreat, to use the heart-language of one of his letters: 

‘ He grew fit for a better world, of which the light of the sun is but a 
shadow. God’s works here come nearest God’s works there, and to my 
mind a true relish of the beauties of Nature is the most easy prepara¬ 
tion and quietest transition to an enjoyment of those of heaven.’ 

Strawberry-Hill, once the favorite retreat of Horace Walpole, is but 
a short ride from Twickenham. The queer old Gothic fabric is now 
fast going to ruin. The plaster is peeling off*, and the bare lath ex¬ 
posed in many places. Nothing remains of that curious collection he 
spent years in gathering, and which it required a twenty-five days’ sale 
to dispose of, save only some antiquated painted glass, in its little low 
windows, and some curious old hangings upon the walls of the round 
chamber, where George Selwyn often ‘ set the table in a roar.’ The 
old library, in an upper chamber, still exhibits richly-painted figures on 
its low ceiling, while the shelves, with their literary treasures gone, and 
his worm-eaten library-table, where his ‘ Castle of Otranto’ was writ¬ 
ten, give evidence of the desolation that now reigns in all the cham¬ 
bers where the old literary gossip once delighted to wander and to muse. 
It was of this house, writing to his friend Conway, and dating from the 
place, Walpole says : 1 You perceive I have got into a new camp, and 
have left my tub at Windsor. It is a little plaything house that I have 
got, and is the prettiest bauble you ever saw. It is set in enamelled 
meadows with filigree hedges : 

* A small Euphrates through the piece is rolled, 

And little fishes wave their wiDgs of gold/ 

It was here he collected that splendid gallery of paintings, teeming with 
the finest works of the greatest masters; matchless enamels of im- 
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mortal bloom by Bordier and Zincke; chasings the workmanship of 
Cellini and Jean de Bologna; noble specimens of Faenza ware from 
the pencils of Robbia and Bernard Palizzi; glass of the rarest hues and 
tints, executed by Cousin and other masters of the fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth centuries ; Roman and Grecian antiquities in bronze and sculp¬ 
ture ; exquisite and matchless missals painted by Raphael and Julio 
Clovio; magnificent specimens of cinque-cento armor; miniatures il¬ 
lustrative of the most interesting periods of history ; engravings in 
countless numbers and of infinite value ; and a costly library extending 
to fifteen thousand volumes, and abounding in splendid editions of the 
classics. But Strawberry-Hill, with all its treasures, like many a place 
of older renown, was destined to illustrate the sad truth, ‘ that nothing 
on earth continueth in one stay.* The antique mirror that once reflected 
the fair features of a Mary Stuart, and the jeweled goblet that once 
was brimmed with ruby wine at the chivalrous feasts of the founder of 
the Garter; the Damascened blade that hung by the side of a Du 
Guesclin, all once the pride of the owner of Strawberry-Hill, have 
passed with the rest of the curiosity-shop into the various cabinets of 
Europe, to be again in their turn dispersed or lost sight of for ever. In 
a few months, the very structure which contained all these wonders 
will be pulled down, to make room for a larger and more improved edi¬ 
fice, to be built by Earl Waldegrave, a descendant of Walpole’s. 

Leaving Richmond, we tarried only long enough at Windsor to ex¬ 
plore a few of its interesting localities. The range of state apartments 
in its ancient castle is indeed splendid, hung with rare paintings and 
most interesting portraits of some of the earlier sovereigns. The Van¬ 
dyke room, devoted to portraits of Charles the First and family, by the 
artist who has given his name to the chamber, is alone worth the visit. 
There is a strange interest awakened in gazing at the melancholy yet 
beautiful face of this most unfortunate of monarchs, who only proved 
his royalty when it was too late, by dying nobly upon the scaffold. The 
Queefi’s private apartments, which, through the special favor of the 
Lord Chamberlain, we were permitted to visit, are furnished with great 
richness and elegance. The views from the windows of all these rooms 
are most ravishingly beautiful, embracing both the scenery of the 
Home and the Great Park, which are not surpassed in Europe. I can¬ 
not now linger over the historic associations awakened by the noble 
castle itself, nor will I attempt to describe the charming scenery that 
makes Windsor Great Park and Virginia Water celebrated all over the 
civilized world ; for I must hasten on to describe, ‘ currente calamo ,’ 
our visit to Warwick, Kenilworth, and Stratford. 

It was a bright and beautiful morning when we set out from the 
Regent's Hotel, Leamington, for Warwick Castle. It was one of those 
mornings that Little John in ‘ Robin Hood * thought ‘ the most joyful in 
all the year,’ a clear, still morning in June : 

* From groves and meadows all impearled with dew 
Rose silvery mists; no eddying wind swept by : 

The cottage chimneys half-concealed from view 
Bv their embowering foliage, sent on high 
Their pallid wreaths of smoke, unruffled to the sky.’ 
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Nothing could exceed the delightful coolness and fragrance of the at¬ 
mosphere, laden with the scent of the new-mown hay, while those only 
who have looked out upon a morning landscape in England, glittering 
in the rays of the newly-risen sun, reflected from every dew-drop, and 
luxuriant with that rich verdure which alone belongs to an English 
clime, can attain a full comprehension of its exceeding loveliness. It 
was not long before we found ourselves knocking at the door of the 
outer gateway of the castle, then treading the narrow approach, cut 
through the solid rock, and leading up to the old home of many a feu¬ 
dal baron. Nothing can be finer than the graceful sweep of this curi¬ 
ous pathway, which, being covered with ivy, and its summit mantled 
with noble trees, the fine proportions of the castle are hidden until they 
burst upon you all at once as this pathway terminates. The effect is 
certainly very grand. But it is not until the great gateway is passed 
that you learn to comprehend the vast extent of the building. The 
part of the castle which serves as a residence is then seen on the left 
hand. Its principal front, however, is turned from you toward the 
river Avon, along which it stretches for four hundred feet. A strong 
outer wall, with all needful defences, incloses the great base court, and 
was in ancient times surrounded by a wide and deep moat, which is 
now drained, and green with vegetation, and over which you pass by a 
small bridge, to stand beneath the noble arch of the gateway, still de¬ 
fended by its ancient portcullis. This castle has been well called the 
most splendid relic of feudal times in England. Its history is the his¬ 
tory of a long line of the Earls of Warwick, reaching down to our 
times from the days of William the Conqueror. The most remarkable 
point of that history, however, was when the culmination of its glory 
was reached in the person of ‘ the King-maker,’ whose name Shak- 
speare has made, as he prophesied it would become, 

* Familiar in our mouths as household words.* 

But we have no inclination to dwell upon its historic associations, which 
ought to be in the memory of every lover of English history; and 
therefore without further pause let us enter the noble pile. Entering 
the inner court, and passing up a grand old stone stair-way, under an 
arch that had a Norman look about it, a large carved oaken door 
opened at our summons, and we stood within the old baronial hall of 
the castle. It has recently been restored, and a most magnificent floor 
of paste-colored marbles of a diamond pattern laid down, while the 
roof is of the ornamental Gothic, in the shandrils of the arches of which 
are carved the bear and ragged staff, the armorial device of the House 
of Warwick. The walls are wainscoted with oak, deeply embrowned 
by age, and hung with ancient armor worn by many a bold baron of 
the House of Warwick in the fierce struggles on English soil, and upon 
the scorching plains of Palestine, where the ‘ cross out-blazed the cres¬ 
cent.’ Here and there may be seen the good old cross-bow that had 
twanged in many a stem border struggle, with their arrows 

‘ Of a clotb yard long or more.' 
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The antlers of several * monarchs of the herd,’ who had fallen in the 
chase, graced the upper part of the magnificent windows, while the 
ancient and grand fire-place, with its huge logs piled before it, reminded 
one strongly of the olden time, when the mailed retainers of the ancient 
barons gathered in cheerful groups round ‘ the wide hearth of the old 
baronial hall.’ Three large Gothic windows, placed in deep recesses, 
shed a pleasing softened light throughout the room, while busy fancy, 
led back to deeds and days of other years, conjures up the mail-clad 
knight, the bold but lordly baron, and the ‘ ladie fair,’ and peoples with 
ideal beings a spot so truly appropriate for indulging in romantic ideas. 
The prospect from the windows is indeed charming. The soft and 
classic Avon here ‘ flows gently ’ over in a cascade one hundred feet be¬ 
neath you, laves the foundation of the castle, and continues its mean¬ 
dering way through the extensive and highly cultivated park. • That 
landscape is still indelibly impressed upon my memory. On the right, 
the undulating foliage of forest-trees of every hue, intermingled with 
the stately cedar, spreading its curiously-feathered branches, and the 
verdant lawn, where groups of cattle were grazing ; on the left, the 
picturesque and ornamental ruins of the old bridge, with shrubs and 
plants flinging their tendrils around its ruined arches. I should have 
loved to linger in that old hall, conjuring up the associations that in 
such a place crowd upon even the most ordinary imagination. But 
with the large party that accompanied us, we had to play the game of 
* follow your leader,’ and pass through state-room after state-room, filled 
with paintings, mosaic tables, richly-carved buffets, gorgeous furniture, 
rare and splendid China, with articles of vertu innumerable. One room 
deserving particular notice was the**cedar chamber,’ lined with the 
most fragrant cedar from floor to ceiling, and crowded with the richest 
and rarest furniture. In Lady Warwick’s boudoir, a lovely little room, 
hung with pea-green satin and velvet, I noticed two cabinet portraits, 
painted from life by Holbein, of Anne Bolcyn, and of her sister Mary. 
They are both radiant with beauty; but all preferred the mild, sweet 
face of the sister who was fortunate enough not to attract the amorous 
glances of the royal Blue-beard. In the magnificent grounds attached 
to the castle may be seen the far-famed Warwick vase. It is a magni¬ 
ficent work of art, in white marble, and of circular shape. It has two 
large handles, exquisitely formed of interwoven vine branches, from 
which the tendrils, leaves, and ^clustering grapes spread round the up¬ 
per margin. The middle of the body is enfolded by the skin of the 
panther, with the head and claws beautifully finished. Above are the 
heads of satyrs, bound with wreaths of ivy, accompanied by the vine- 
clad spear of Bacchus, and the crooked staff of the augurs. This vase 
was found at the bottom of a lake at Adrian’s villa, near Tivoli, and 
certainly is in every way worthy the taste of its first owner. 

The day after our visit to Warwick, we left Leamington for Kenil¬ 
worth, only some five miles away. Long before we reached the ruins 
of the ancient pile of Castle Kenilworth, we could discern them loom¬ 
ing up in majestic grandeur. Halting at the little inn near the ruin, 
we crossed the road to the great gateway built by the Earl of Leices¬ 
ter, where we met a rough-looking specimen of humanity, who informed 
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us that 4 he was the man who took care of the ruin' Through the 
small gate entrance we passed the noble gate-house of Leicester, still 
entire, with its majestic portico sculptured with his arms, and by its 
elaborate architectural adornment attesting the magnificence of its for¬ 
mer proprietor. In a few moments, we were standing upon the green 
sward, once the outer court of the castle, and there right before us, in 
all its magnificence, stood the hoary pile. Proudly seated on an ele¬ 
vated spot, it exhibits in grand display mouldering walls, dismantled 
towers, broken battlements, shattered stair-cases, and fragments more 
or less perfect of arches and windows, some highly ornamented and 
beautiful. Nor are the more usual picturesque decorations wanting. 
The gray moss creeps over the surface of the mouldering stone, and the 
long spiry grass waves over the top of the ramparts. To the comers 
and cavities of the roofless chambers cling the nestling shrubs, while 
with its deepening shades the aged ivy expands in clustering masses 
over the side-walls and buttresses, or hangs in graceful festoons from the 
tops of the arches and the tracery of the windows. The grand square 
structure which we passed on entering the court-yard was formerly the 
principal entrance to the castle. From the point where we first halted 
to gaze upon the majestic ruin, appear what is styled 4 Caesar’s Tower,’ 
and Leicester’s buildings, with a space thrown open between, but once 
occupied by the buildings called after the bluff Harry, who once dis¬ 
honored them with his presence. The vast square building on our 
right called 4 Caesar’s Tower,’ is the strongest, most ancient, and perfect 
part of the ruin. Next to this tower were the buildings occupied by 
retainers, but very little remains of these to be seen. Beyond is the 
strong tower, to whose top we ascended, and over the crumbling turrets 
of which the rich ivy hung in clustering masses. From its summit a 
most charming pTrospect spread out before the eye. Having w’ith me an 
engraving taken from a painting of Kenilworth before the spoiler came, 
it was very easy to trace the outer wall, the inclosure, and the site of 
the ancient lake which once spread itself over the country beyond the 
outer wall for more than two miles. How different now the prospect 
from what it was in the time of Dudley ! Then the clear waters of the 
lake reflected the magnificent proportions of Kenilworth, 

* Where mighty towers 

Upraised their heads in conscious pride of strength; * 

while as far as the eye could reach, lay the wooded pride of its noble 
park, embracing some twenty miles within its range. Now, meadows 
green with the luxuriance of English verdure, stretch away from the 
foot of the ruin, and fields are seen gently undulating with their ripen¬ 
ing grain, where once lay the grassy slopes of that 4 moste delightsome 
parke,’ covered with 

* The careless red steer, 

Full of the pasture.’ 

Descending from the highest point of the tower, we soon reached the 
old banqueting-hall, immortalized in the glowing tale of 4 The Wizard 
of the North,’ still a grand apartment, about eighty-five feet long and 
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fifty wide, lighted by noble windows with lofty arches, ornamented 
with rich tracery, and now most exquisitely festooned with ivy. The 
two bayed recesses, the three light Gothic window mullions, and fine 
arched doorway, so appropriately and elegantly sculptured with vine- 
leaves, and clustered with the richest draperies of ivy, have a very pic¬ 
turesque appearance. The trunk of some of this ivy is of great thick¬ 
ness, and it is so old that in some places the branches are sapless and 
leafless, while the gray stalks seem to crawl about the ruina in sympa¬ 
thy. Nature has been the upholsterer here, and hung these ancient 
walls, that once reechoed to the merry song, the banquet’s mirth, and 
the light step of the resounding dance, with tapestry more cunning and 
exquisite than the far-famed Gobelin. The old carved fire-places are 
still distinctly visible, and the entire outline of the chamber almost per¬ 
fect. As I stood in the deep recess of one of its noble windows, and 
looked out upon the scene, on a branch of ivy above my head, a beauti¬ 
ful bird was pouring out all the melody of his soul through his golden- 
hued throat. Never had I listened to any thing half so exquisite. 
The sound seemed to fill those deserted chambers with melody. ‘ The 
princely home of mighty chiefs ’ had become 

* A shelter for the bird who stays, 

His weary wing to rest,* 

and from the ivy that mantled the chamber, where often human revelry 
had awakened its echoes into song, was carolling forth his sweetest 
lays. 

Nothing can describe the sense of perfect desolation as you stand 
within this ruined hall : it falls with crushing force upon the spirits, 
and brings before you with startling effect the complete emptiness of all 
worldly state and grandeur. After lingering about the ruins for an 
hour or more, the descending sun warned us to depart, and we turned 
away, ‘ lingering, loth to leave.’ 

A few days after our visit to Kenilworth, we drove over to Stratford, 
passing through the old town of Warwick, with its curious, antiquated 
little houses, and its ancient hospital, founded by Leicester during the 
reign of Elizabeth. The little town of Stratford is like any other 
country town, with a street directly through it, and others deviating to 
the right and left. The houses and shops on either side are of the 
usual character, many very old-fashioned. Some of the shops were 
ornamented with modem plate-glass, and many stored with a very ex¬ 
cellent assortment of goods. The Shakspearian part of Stratford is 
quite of an antique character. The house itself where it is said the 
bard first saw the light, is a most forlorn-looking structure. The front 
has no glazed casement, but is protected from the rain and sun by a 
drooping shelf, like a flap to a table. Above that is a kind of sign¬ 
board, jutting out into the street, on which is inscribed : * The immor¬ 
tal Shakspeare was bom in this house.’ Above is a window>m four 
compartments, with small cottage-like panes of glass. This window 
lights the scene of the poet’s nativity. You enter the little shop below, 
guarded by a rustic half-door, and soon find yourself on sacred ground. 
The shop is very small, at the back of which is a kitchen smaller still, 
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where the boy Shakspeare is supposed to have passed many a happy 
hour. The walls, windows, and even the ceiling abound with inscrip¬ 
tions, snatches of poetry, names of visitors, etc. You feel eager to 
ascend the tottering stair-case, and find yourself in the chamber where 
the idol of your adoration is believed to have been ushered into the 
world. On arriving there, you instinctively advance with head un¬ 
covered, for you feel that you are treading a spot hallowed by the birth 
of the greatest genius the world has ever known. The room is so 
small that a man of medium stature can easily touch the ceiling with 
his hand. The chamber else is rather large for the building. You go 
to the front window, and there upon one of the panes in very minute 
letters, written with a diamond, is the name of Walter Scott: on a 
pane above, in large characters, that of one of the numerous family 
of Smith, the veritable John. There is now in fact no space on any 
one of the panes for the minutest letter. The ceiling and walls are so 
‘filled with inscriptions, lines of poetry, etc., that the appearance pre¬ 
sented from the middle of the room is that of a large spider’s web. 
These inscriptions, objectionable as they are in other public places, here 
betoken a feeling of a praiseworthy character. They tell of the uni¬ 
versality of the poet’s fame, inasmuch as there is scarcely a spot on the 
civilized globe that has not its representative here. After remaining a 
short time in conversation with the old crone who had been given the 
charge of the building by the Shakspearian committee, who are now 
the owners, we left for the church, where the remains of the great 
dramatist rest. The church is situate on the Avon, fringed by willows, 
whose branches entangle with the stems of the water-lilies that grow 
along its banks. The tower, transepts, and some other portions are of 
the early English style, and very perfect; the remainder belongs to a 
later period, but is not less graceful. The approach to the church from 
the town is by a curious avenue of old lime-trees, forming a perfect 
arbor over-head, by the interlacing of their branches. As you enter, the 
first glance reveals to you the sacredness of the place. The anxious 
eye is not long in discovering the poet’s grave. On the left-hand side, 
near the great window, may be discerned, set in the wall, his monu¬ 
ment, and right beneath it, a short distance removed, a small gray slab 
covers all of the poet that could die, with the well-known inscription, 
which they tell you has served more than any thing else to preserve 
sacred his bones ; but I very much doubt if the poet himself ever com¬ 
posed such vile doggerel. 

The bust in his monument looks placidly down upon you, and whether 
the resemblance be true or not, you get reconciled to the hope that it is 
an exact likeness. They all say at Stratford that it was taken from a 
cast made of his face after death, and I believe that was always the 
opinion of the famous sculptor Chantrey. The rest of the Shakspeare 
family lie side by side on the elevated step close to the rails of the 
altar. 

On returning from Stratford, I could not help reflecting upon the po¬ 
tency of such a fame as Shakspeare s. Pilgrims of all ages and lands 
go to Stratford to see what \ — a little, low, dingy room, inclosed by four 
mean white-washed walls, and a plain gray slab in a country church, 
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with an inscription carved thereon. But Shakspeare was born in the 
one, and hiB honored dust reposes beneath the other. In that humble- 
looking chamber did one of the greatest minds the Divine Being ever 
sent into the world first see the light, first look through its infant eyes 
upon a fond mother’s smiles and tears. There beneath that humble 
shed lay the winged genius in * its callow down,’ nestling close to the 
parent bosom, but destined in time to sweep through the regions of 
thought with the undazzled eye and upon the strong pinion of the eagle. 
There he was bom, and that fact sheds a splendor over the old walls, 
more dazzling far than tapestries, mirrors, pictures, and all the pomp 
and pride of king’s palaces can bestow. Genius has a kingship of its 
own : it needs no mantle, orb, or sceptre. It is its own regalia, and be¬ 
fore its inherent majesty crowned heads, heroes, statesmen, philosophers, 
and poets have done and will continue to do the most reverent homage. 
This spell of beauty which genius casts over objects but little interest¬ 
ing in. themselves, such as blasted oaks and time-worn, battered cottages, 
manifests the superiority of time over matter, and proves how the asso¬ 
ciations of intellect can ennoble the meanest forms of materialism, and 
create the most interesting memorials out of the lowest things. 

On our drive homeward, we passed the seat of the Lacys, whose 
ancestor arraigned the young Shakspeare for deer-stealing, and whose 
hated memory the poet has embalmed in ridicule for ever, under the 
character of * Justice Shallow.’ So little changed is the place, that 
fancy may almost unbidden call up the aspect of the scene when he 
* who was for all time ’ wandered along its thick-hedged lanes. You 
can almost think you hear the voice of Sir Thomas Lacy chiding his 
keeper for the loss of the ‘ fallow deer,’ and the half-suppressed chuckle 
of a youthful by-stander, then all unknown, but who w as afterward to 
fill the world with his fame. The mansion appears quite unaltered ; 
the humbler dwellings of red brick only a little older ; the park pal¬ 
ings merely made more picturesque by the overgrowing lichen, and the 
park, as well as the sweet Avon, exactly as they were more than a cen¬ 
tury and a half ago, the one ‘ flowing gently,’ and the other supplying 
as of yore 

* Many an oak whose boughs are mossed with age, 

And high top bald with ary antiquity; ’ 

while the same deer, 1 dappled fools,’ only look more conscious than 
they did of more perfect safety in their assigned and native dwelling- 
place. Art and nature here seem to have stopped short of all improve¬ 
ment. There has been no need of the one to disturb the renown which 
the locality receives from the other. Even the stocks that stand under 
a group of patrician trees, are suffered to die of natural decay. Char- 
lecotte has a renown given to it by the poet which the present owners 
and descendants of the ancient Lacys would ‘ willingly let die.’ The 
present young Lord of the Manor of Hampton Lacy feels to this day 
the sting of the poet’s sarcasm upon his ancestor. The whole neigh¬ 
borhood around here is full of beauty. The land is ‘ passing* jich,’ 
while at every moment through some leafy avenue glimpses are caught 
of the ‘ gently flowing Avon.’ Amid these dells, and b' verdant 
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hill-sides was the youth of Shakspeare nourished, and taught of 
Nature: 

* Here as with honey gathered of a rock 
She fed the little prattler, and with songs 
Oft soothed his wondering ears with deep delight’ 


Every step we trod was hallowed ground. Here in all this neighbor¬ 
hood he passed many a happy hour when a boy, or when he retreated 
back to his birth-place from the turmoil of busy life, to ‘ die like the 
deer where he was roused.* That day at Stratford will long be remem¬ 
bered as the most interesting of my life. 

Burlington, June 18,1855. 


LINES ON 


MY THIRTY-NINTH BIRTH DAY. 


BT 3 on V m. B A XK 


l. 

Ah me! the moments will not stay 1 
Another year has rolled away; 

And June (the second) scores the line 
That tells me I am Thirty-nine 1 

n. 

As thus I haste the mile-stones by, 

I mark the numbering with a sigh; 
And yet’t is idle to repine 
I’ve come so soon to Thirty-nine 1 * 

m. 

Ah 1 few that roam this world of ours, 
To feel its thorns and pluck its flowers, 
Have trod a brighter path than mine 
From blithe thirteen to Thirty-nine I 


Health, home, and friends, (life’s solid part,) 
A merry laugh, a fresh, young heart, 

Poetic dreams and love divine — 

Have I not these at Thirty-nine ? 


0 Time I forego thy wonted spite, 
And lay thy future lashes light, 
And, trust me, I will not repine 
At twice the count of Thirty-nine I 


V. 
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THE DEAD BOY. 


ST BIWRY A . CLARK. 


With gentle breezes came the spring, 

And earth’s first buddings promised bloom, 
And hope renewed they seemed to bring, 
And half-reclosed the waiting tomb. 

A softer light dwelt in those eyes, 

That long were sadly on thee cast, 

As those who watch the flower that dies, 
Whoso stem is broken by the blast 

Oh ! who may know the mighty power 
That Hope builds up within tho heart, 

That stands until the latest hour, 

Until the feeblest fibres part? 

Itjseemed thou wert too young to die! 

Why should the fearful conqueror Death 
P ass ready age, and weary, by, 

To steal thy young and joyous breath ? 
Why choose for his remorseless stroke 
The fair young tree, so fresh and new, 

And spare tho old decaying oak, 

Whose life had 'worn a century through? 


Alas! we know not: we but know 
The oft-repeated lesson taught, 

That hope, love, life, and all must go, 

While God’s great mysteries are wrought: 
We know that in tho stem fixed round 
liis vast, eternal systems take, 

The sum of earthly things is found, 

Like waves that beat the shore and break. 
And’t is a glorious thought for man, 

That in that after-life we dread, 

His spirit-mind shall freely scan 
Those fearful mysteries, now unread 1 


And thou art laid to rest, young boy! 

The grave-clods press upon thy brow, 
And earth has less of love and joy 
To those who sadly mourn thee now. 
The skies were dark, the storm was wild, 
Winter renewed his grasp on Spring, 
Sad Nature wept with those, fair child, 
Who joined for thee their sorrowing. 

But brighter skies shall gladden earth, 
And airs more soft and mild shall be, 
And brighter hopes shall yet have birth 
In hearts that now are tom for thee! 
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For thou shalt come to them in dreams, 
With whisperings from the spirit-land, 
And oft when night’s star radiance gleams, 
Thy form shall seem by them to stand, 
Not in the semblance earth had given, 

Ere the freed spirit cast its clod, 

But robed iu beauty, born of heaven. 

And radiant from the throne of God. 
Chicago , (///.,) June , 1S55. 


£f)e gfeo Sisters: or, Uobe atiir $Mbe. 

A TRUE STORY OP THE ; REVOLUTION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ S T O I'. I K 6 OF GENERAL WARREN. 4 


PART TWO. 

Margaret was at first stunned by the suddenness of the shock; but, 
with her characteristic energy, she was soon able to attend to the sad 
duties now devolving on her. She sent for her brother and sister, who 
with difficulty could believe it possible that their father had left them 
thus suddenly, without one word of parting. Adeline hung over him, 
kissing his cold hands and cheeks, and entreating that he would once 
more smile upon her; and she almost fancied that he did so, for his 
last bright thoughts had left their traces on his countenance. 

Mr. Collins was followed to the beautiful inclosure in the midst of 
his own woods where the remains of his wife were deposited, by a large 
concourse of friends from the neighboring city, who felt that they had 
lost one to whom, in every emergency, they could look for sympathy and 
counsel. He had been for many years the Governor of the State, and 
most wisely did he guide its councils through the trying events of the 
Revolution. His domestics mourned him as a father rather than as a 
master. Most of them had been in his family from infancy, and bore 
his name ; and although at his death they received their freedom, it did 
not reconcile them to that event, and many of them would not quit a 
roof undeg which they had been so happy. 

The mournful ceremony over, one day was devoted to dwelling on 
the many reminiscences of love which were recalled by every surround¬ 
ing object, and then a most melancholy task had to be discharged. It 
was necessary before the family separated that the will of their de¬ 
ceased parent should be read. How sad it is that, before the tears are 
dry which the death of a revered friend, more especially that of a parent, 
has called forth, we should be summoned from the hallowed and puri¬ 
fying feelings which such an event ought to excite, to the sordid thoughts 
of property, and how often, too, have emotions of anger and disappoint¬ 
ment taken the place of the feelings of sympathy and affection which 
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ought at such moments to £11 our hearts ! But, alas! such is human 
nature. 

The afflicted family assembled, and the will was read ; but, to the 
astonishment of all, with the exception of one of the party present, Mr. 
Collins was found to have left his whole property to his elder daughter, 
with the reservation of some small legacies to Adeline and her oldest 
boy. That her father Bhould have been able to overlook the fact that 
the husband of his beloved Adeline was dependent entirely upon his 
profession for the support of his large family, at a time when the coun¬ 
try was but slowly recovering from the effects of a most expensive war, 
and When, however extensive a physician’s practice might be, its remu¬ 
neration was small and uncertain; and, under these circumstances, should 
have left his large estates and extensive income to her who had so little 
comparative need of them, spoke but too plainly of an undue and un¬ 
just influence. There was, however, no remedy. 

‘We will not regret the loss of property so unjustly obtained,’ was 

Dr. W-’s exclamation to his wife and son as they were alone, ‘ for 

we would not exchange situations with your sister ; our riches are far 
greater than any she possesses ; for love cannot be purchased by wealth. 
Let us, however, hasten to leave this roof, with which we have had for¬ 
merly so many happy associations, for our presence must now be a con¬ 
stant source of reproach.’ 

Their preparations were soon made, and, taking with them one of 
the domestics whom their master’s kindness had freed, and who ear¬ 
nestly entreated ‘ Missee Adeline ’ to let him accompany her, they took 
their departure with many painful reflections. But when surrounded 
once more by their affectionate children, emotions of gratitude quickly 
usurped the place in their minds of any bitterness of feeling that might 
have mingled with their sadness. George, the oldest son, had been so 
much with his grand-father that the thought of his death was one he 
could hardly realize. 

‘ Shall I, indeed, see Grand-papa no more ? ’ was his eager question 
while his mother was endeavoring to make him comprehend the event 
which had so recently occurred. * Not here, my love, not in this world,’ 
was Adeline’s reply, while her fast-falling tears moistened the hand so 
earnestly grasping her own ; ‘ but if you follow his example, you will, 
I trust, meet him where no death can enter.’ 

And as his mother imprinted a kiss on that fair, open brow, which 
was now unsullied by a thought which angels might not witness, she ut¬ 
tered a silent prayer to Heaven that her darling boy might long, long 
be kept thus pure, and be finally admitted to that kingdom into which 
her departed parents had entered. 

Necessarily much secluded after her father’s death, Margaret, who 
was now sole mistress of her noble establishment, felt a void which she 
soon realized wealth alone could not satisfy, especially when unattended 
by happy thoughts. She had not actually been guilty of fraud, but, as 
the constant dropping of water wears away stone, so did the constant 
hints which she had insinuated to her father during his life-time finally 
produce the effect of convincing him that, were his property divided, she 
could no longer maintain the style to which she had been accustomed ; 
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while his younger daughter was entirely independent of his assist¬ 
ance. 

A year passed on, and nothing occurred to interrupt the monotony of 
Margaret’s life. Many were the solitary hours in which she felt that, 
while living thus alone and unloved , all this elegance and luxury which 
had appeared so necessary to her happiness, had perhaps been too dearly 
purchased. But, destitute of those resources which render a cultivated 
and religious mind in a great degree independent of outward circum¬ 
stances, the sacrifice seemed to be too great for her to be willing to re¬ 
linquish to her sister the share of their patrimony, which was Adeline’s 
just and rightful portion. 

At length her solitude was somewhat enlivened by the reappearance 
of a friend of former years. * Colonel Gardiner, a highly respected and 
worthy man, had twice before proffered his hand and fortune to Marga¬ 
ret’s acceptance; but, although pride had caused her to disdain the 
love of Edward Mordaunt, still her affection for him had proved too 
deep to admit of her accepting another in his place. Having a second 
time become a widower, Colonel Gardiner, witth a constancy that was 
not merited by the object of such devotion, again returned to place his 
wealth at her feet. 

This time she hesitated. Lonely and unhappy, she felt grateful for 
such deep attachment, and, after a severe struggle against the love 
which still lingered in her heart for him whom she had so heartlessly 
repulsed in by-gone years, she yielded at length to Colonel Gardiner s 
earnest entreaties. 

An early period was assigned for the wedding. Colonel Gardiner 
was, of course, anxious to hasten an event which he had so long desired, 
and Margaret seemed to fear a delay, lest her resolution should forsake 
her. Many were the sad moments that intervened. Her mind recalled 
the image of Edward Mordaunt, to whom alone had she ever been truly 
attached, and of whose fate she could learn nothing. The thought of 
the new cares which would devolve on her pressed heavily on her heart; 
as the charge of Colonel Gardiner’s children would, she feared, prove a 
deep anxiety and responsibility ; for they were of an age to rebel at the 
authority of a step-mother. 

She wrote to Adeline, urging her to come and pass a few weeks in 
the home of her childhood, that the bond of sisterly affection, which 
had been so long in a degree severed, might once more be reunited. But 
her sister, having now too large a family to permit of her absence from 
them, sent her eldest daughter, Mary, to aid in the preparations for that 
event which was to make so entire a change in the life of one whose 
highest ambition had been the enjoyment of independence and power. 

Soon the dreaded day, in its natural course, arrived ; for Time will 
neither move more quickly nor fold its wings in repose at our bidding. 
An eventful day did it prove, to a far greater extent than had been fore¬ 
boded. 

It was a peaceful autumn morning, and Margaret, wishing to take a 
farewell survey of the place over which she had so long been mistress, 
started for a solitary stroll in the grounds, which to her never looked 
more beautiful. The gilding of the Indian summer mellowed the pas- 
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tores far and wide. The russet woods stood ripe to be stripped, but 
were yet full of leaf. On the walks, swept that morning, yellow leaves 
had fluttered down again. Its time of flowers, and even of fruits, was 
over ; but a scantling of apples enriched the trees. Only a blossom 
here and there expanded pale and delicate amidst a knot of faded 
leaves. The sea lay before her, and the rush of the surf to the sands was 
heard, soft and soothing. Every thing seemed in harmony ; and the 
tranquillity of the scene called forth all Margaret’s gentlest feelings. 
The associations of childhood, as well as those of womanhood, clustered 
round the spot. In these paths had she, day after day and year after 
year, wandered with one whose attachment had formed at once the 
pain and pleasure of her life. On these hanks had she twined wreaths 
of ivy with that sister, whose gentle influence had at times seemed 
like a guardian angel, soothing the emotions which were often 
aroused in her own tumultuous nature, and whose devoted affection she 
had so greatly missed since, by her own act, she had forfeited it in later 
years. Here, too, was the beautiful inclosure in which reposed the re¬ 
mains of those dear parents, whose tenderness she had never before fully 
appreciated, and around whose tsmb were the flowers she had so care¬ 
fully planted and nurtured. 

Overwhelmed by these thoughts, Margaret was slowly retracing her 
steps, when a servant hastily approached, and informed her that a 
stranger, in spite of ^is remonstrances, had, a few moments previous, 
entered the house and requested permission to see its mistress. Aston¬ 
ished at this unexpected intrusion at such a time, Margaret, fearing 
she knew not what, peremptorily ordered that the commands which she 
had previously given should be repeated to her unseasonable guest. The 
servant, however, quickly returned, saying that the gentleman would 
take no denial, declaring that his business was of too urgent a nature 
to admit of a moment’s delay. Greatly agitated, Margaret reluctantly 
prepared to attend the summons. As she opened the door of the room 
into which she was informed the stranger had so unceremoniously ush¬ 
ered himself, she saw a man standing at the open window, gazing upon 
the surrounding country, apparently absorbed in thought. His fine 
form and foreign aspect at an instantaneous glance gave her the im¬ 
pression of one familiar with enterprise and fond of danger; they de¬ 
noted gentle breeding predominating over a life of toil and privation. 
The sun and wind had tarnished his complexion, except where a rich 
volume of black hair had preserved the original fairness of a high, 
broad forehead, which, although marked with anxious care, still pre¬ 
sented an outline of manly beauty. He turned as she entered, and the 
expression of these features was not to be mistaken : it was that of the 
long-absent Edward, much altered, indeed, but still instantly recognized 
by her who had so long secretly mourned his absence. She uttered an 
exclamation of surprise, and, had he not rushed to her support, would 
have fallen. He led her to a seat, and as soon as her emotion permitted, 
she exclaimed : ‘ 0 Edward! would that this unhappy day had never 
dawned! Oh! why has your return been thus delayed until this unfor¬ 
tunate moment ? ’ Struggling to conquer his own agitation, Edward 
related, almost incoherently, lie numerous obstacles which had com- 
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pelled his long absence. Determined, he said, not to see her again, 
after their last interview, until he could offer her a fortune, he had 
visited distant climes, had been dangerously ill, and, from unforeseen 
circumstances, had lost the labor of years ; but at length had succeeded 
in again amassing a handsome fortune, and now returned to his native 
place, to offer it, with the love of a devoted heart, to her who had been 
his guiding-star through all his wanderings. ‘ It is too late! too late! * 
was her mournful reply: ‘ the die is cast! ’ 

‘ Oh ! say not so! * he passionately exclaimed ; * the fatal words have 
not yet been spoken which must for ever separate us. Give me autho¬ 
rity, and I will seek Colonel Gardiner, and will tell him that long years 
of painful absence have been gallantly and cheerfully borne, because 
blessed with the hope that in time my earnest wishes and ardent toil 
would be crowned with success ; and if he be a man of honor, I feel 
assured he will not insist on a union which can only create on all sides 
the deepest unhappiness.* 

‘ You cannot, you must not! ’ was Margaret’s agitated reply. 1 1 
have gone too far to recede : my plighted word can never be recalled. 
This night seals my fate for ever.* 

In vaiit did the almost distracted Edward plead ; in vain did he en¬ 
deavor to convince her that it was far better even now to retract than 
to go to the altar with one who did not possess her heart. 

With all the calmness she could assume, she assured him that the 
irremediable step once taken, he need not fear that any thoughts in¬ 
consistent with her duty would be permitted to embitter her own future 
life, or that of him to whom her faith had been plighted. 

Edward could say no more. He once more bade her adieu, telling 
her he should ever pray for her happiness, that again he should be¬ 
come an exile from his native land, and never more should she be dis¬ 
turbed by his presence. 

. As soon as he was gone, Margaret rushed to her chamber, and there 
gave way to an agony of tears. But when evening came, arrayed in 
her bridal attire, with all the firmness of that pride which conducted 
her to the altar, she clasped with her own hands the diamond bracelet 
presented that morning by Colonel Gardiner, and though pale as the 
marble which has just received the last finishing touch of the artist, 
her countenance bore no other traces of the struggle through which she 
had passed. 

The day after the wedding, Mrs. Gardiner and her husband quitted 
the beautiful estate of her ancestors, and took possession of a noble 
house in the neighboring city, where she was surrounded with every 
luxury that wealth could procure, and by a large family circle, which 
she had so often coveted in her lonely hours. But she had not yet found 
happiness ; her path in life was still strown with thorns. As her fears 
had predicted, the children of her husband caused her great anxiety and 
care. Having lost their own mother when very young, their education had 
been greatly neglected ; and even Margaret’s strong energy of charac¬ 
ter was not sufficient to contend against tempers which were naturally 
unamiable and head-strong. Sophia, the eldest, spurned all control, 
and it was a difficult undertaking to guide or restrain so rebellious a 
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spirit. The younger children were more submissive, but the example 
of their sister made it almost impossible to exert any paramount influ¬ 
ence over them. 

In the course of a few years three children of her own gave her an 
occupation which partially drew her mind from the many annoyances 
with which she had to struggle. But, as they became older, they 
seeitied at times to add to the pain which the conduct of her step-child¬ 
ren gave her; for she feared that they also would imbibe those feel¬ 
ings and habits which she had endeavored so earnestly, but with so lit¬ 
tle success, to eradicate. Unceasing were her efforts to shield them from 
evil; but alas! her deepest solicitude could not avert the consequences 
of such an injurious example. 

Her eldest boy, named Henry, was now a beautiful bright-eyed little 
fellow, between five and six years of age. In character he resembled 
his mother ; resolute and determined, he would often, although possess¬ 
ing many noble qualities, assert his own will in defiance of the remon¬ 
strances or commands of others. Earnestly did his mother endeavor 
to portray to him, sometimes by a few serious words, and occasionally 
by an anecdote, the importance of implicit and habitual obedience. 

The following little incident which she narrated to him appeared to 
make a deep impression on his mind, as it was connected with the child¬ 
hood of his uncle Theodore, for whom he entertained a strong affection : 

‘ When your uncle Theodore,’ she said, ‘ was about the age of my little 
Henry, he was once engaged in games with his older brothers in a room 
in which was built a large, old-fashioned fire of wood, whose bright 
blaze incited the highest spirits of the children. As their boisterous 
mirth was at its height it was suddenly hushed by a loud cry from The¬ 
odore. Absorbed in sport, he had heedlessly approached too near the 
dangerous blaze, and, his clothes taking fire, he was soon enveloped in 
flames. 

‘ The frightened child rushed immediately to the stair-way, calling for 
his mother with loud out-cries. She heard his screams, and hastened 
to his assistance. What was her horror to see her beloved child in this 
alarming situation ! Instantly perceiving that every step increased his 
danger, she almost shrieked the words, ‘ Stop, my child ! * He heard 
the voice which was always obeyed, and stood motionless. His mother 
was at his side in a moment, and with her own garments extinguished 
the flames, which were now mounting to his neck and forehead. Had 
it not been for his instantaneous obedience, it is probable that his life 
would have fallen a sacrifice to his sad waywardness.’ 

Little Henry listened to this narrative with the utmost attention, and, 
looking up with tearful eyes, 

* I will try always to obey your commands, dear Mamma,’ he said 
‘ and be like uncle Theodore, whom I love now more than ever I did 
before.’ 

For some time he kept hi3 promise, but the influence of his young 
companions was stronger than his resolution, and it was difficult for 
him to struggle against temptation. 

It was a damp and chilly April afternoon, and, Henry’s health being 
delicate, his mother gave orders that he should not be permitted to leave 
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the house to join any out-door amusement. Enticed, however, by the 
example of the older children, and knowing that his mother was occu¬ 
pied with company in the drawing-room, he made his escape, and, join¬ 
ing his sister and brothers, the youthful party proceeded to a neighbor¬ 
ing pond, where they spent some hours experimenting with some little 
sail-boats, which had been made by them a few days previous. 

When Henry’s absence was discovered, his garments, which w T ere not 
adapted to the inclemency of the weather, were saturated with mois¬ 
ture, and his limbs chilled with the cold. Every precaution was taken 
to prevent any serious consequences from an exposure to which he was 
unaccustomed ; but it was too late, and that night he was violently at¬ 
tacked with delirium and fever. 

For many days and nights did the anxious parents hang over their 
unconscious boy, but the disease kept on its steady progress; and as all 
earthly assistance seemed unavailing, they could only keep their prayer¬ 
ful vigils at his side until the crisis of his disorder, which the physician 
informed them would probably take place on the ninth day. No words 
can describe the intensity of hope and fear with which they watched 
him through the eighth night. To-morrow’s dawn would bring to them 
a day of brightness, or one of such agony that the mother dared not 
allow her mind even lor a moment to dwell upon it, as being within 
the limits of possibility. 

The morning at length came. Little Henry had fallen into a slum¬ 
ber more quiet than any since the commencement of his illness. The 
mother’s hopes grew strong as, with breathless anxiety, she gazed upon 
him and awaited his return to consciousness. 

Suddenly he started up from his couch, and while his eyes sparkled 
with more than their usual brilliancy, he exclaimed : 

* Mother, dear mother ! ’ 

The mother’s arms were around him, but a kiss was the only answer 
she could make, as, extending his little arms also, he attempted to re¬ 
turn the embrace. ‘ Do not weep, dear mother, but forgive,’ he faintly 
articulated. He would have said more, but nature was exhausted ; the 
last effort was made; that darling voice was silent, no more to be 
heard. One faint smile, and all was over. 

For some moments the stricken mother could not believe that, like a 
lightning’s flash, the spirit had so quickly departed. She pressed her 
lips to his, vainly hoping that an answering pressure might yet be re¬ 
turned. But no human efforts could recall the pure seul to its tene¬ 
ment of clay; it had joined the seraphs on high, and perhaps was even 
then looking down upon its sorrowing parent; and, if it still retained 
aught of earthly feeling, was mourning that she should wish to keep 
him from those realms of bliss. 

Unclasping those little arms, now stiffened in death, Colonel Gardi¬ 
ner attempted to draw his wife from that motionless form, when a stu¬ 
por stole over her senses, and it was long before she could be aroused to 
any perception of surrounding objects. That pride which had so long ena¬ 
bled her to bear the trials of her situation with unshrinking stoicism, was 
now felt to be but the shadow of a shade, and totally insufficient to 
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support an immortal mind in its pilgrimage here ; it was swept away 
with the vanished form of her idolized boy. Many causes had com¬ 
bined to weaken a frame formerly so firm, and this last shock Mrs. Gar¬ 
diner felt she could not long survive. Sending for her sister, she ear¬ 
nestly entreated her to take the charge of her two remaining children, 

whose feeble health already caused her great uneasiness. Mrs. W- 

entered witli the warmest sympathy into her sister’s feelings, and pro¬ 
mised to make every effort for the promotion of their future welfare. 

In a short time Margaret’s prediction was fulfilled. The destroyer 
made sure and rapid encroachments on the springs of life, and she soon 
calmly sank to that repose of which she had enjoyed so little while on 
earth. 

Painful were Adeline’s reflections as, accompanied by Margaret’s child¬ 
ren, she returned to her home after this sad visit. She felt that the 
ties of kindred could not be severed without suffering, and that in the 
death of an only sister the last cord had been broken which connected 
her with all those fond reminiscences of infancy and childhood which 
still clustered around her memory. She mentally contrasted her own 
life, checkered as it had been by many vicissitudes, with that of her sis¬ 
ter. She had, indeed, encountered many storms in life’s journey, but, 
through the ordination of a kind Providence, Love had shone through 
them all, and brightened those 'which it could not dissipate, while the 
Pride which had been her sister’s polar star, had, like the ignis fatuus , 
only appeared bright for a short time, and then disappeared to leave a 
still deeper darkness. With a cheerful trust did she look forward to 
the future ; for, blessed with a home in which "were cultivated the 
highest and holiest principles, she felt that the halo of contentment 
would ever surround them. And although a cloud might at times arise 
and partially obscure the horizon, still, while Faith, Hope, and Love 
brightly gilded its beams, to their gaze would ever be discerned its sil¬ 
ver lining. • 


LINES. 


While the evening air grows dim, and the shadows faintly stream 
From the hill-tops o’er the vales; when the night-hawk ’gins to scream, 
And the owl from distant wood joins in solemn, lonely hoot, 

While tho chirping Katy-did lifts its little human note, 

Then I wander ’neath the stars, silent climbing through tho night — 
Wander o’er the lonely hills by their dim and ancient light. 

Through the slowly-rising mist then the hills as phantoms seem. 
Brooding o’er the vales beneath, where the fire-tiies, Hitting, gleam; 

Till the distant village lights, faintly shining far below, 

Warn me of the falling dark : and I hear the rippling flow 
Of the merry gurgling brook, and the deep and solemn roar 
Of the distant mountain-fall, dashing wildly in its power. 
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SONG OF THE MECHANIC. 

Tiie hum of a thousand wheels in our ear, 

Like some old ponderous pong; 

The sledge-hammer ringing alarms in the glare; 
The groan of a press, as if burdened with care; 
The tramp of the iron-horse, tiecter than air, 

And his thuudering snort, heard everywhere ; 

’T is but tho orchestra that e’er 
Accompanies their song. 


Men of the brawny arm are we, 

Men not ashamed of labor; 

Though clouds may sometimes veil our face, 
Our heart shines through in smiles that chase 
The darkness from our neighbor. 

We are the men who forge the bars 
That link tho town and lea, 

Where engines, rushing through the vale — 
Our children, racing with the gale — 

Are shouting lustily! 

The mighty ship that proudly rides 
Over the restless deep, 

Was reared by us. ller noiseless wings 
Bend to the evening breeze that sings, 

And rocks her into sleep. 

The Press — that throbbing heart where beats 
The pulse of every thought; 

That clock of mind which strikes the hour, 
And a nation rises in its power — 

Without our aid is naught. 

The pen which, dipped in lightning, writes 
At one stroke round the earth, 

Ne’er staid by mountain nor the river, 

On whose broad face the sun-beams quiver, 
Owes to our hand its birth. 

These thoughts make gladness in our hearts 
Keecho, like a bell; 

And like her voice who waits to greet us, 

Or leads our little child to meet us, 

More sweet than we may tell. 

Then let the joyous song be heard, 

Let all be tilled with mirth, 

Let it be known throughout the land 
That the members of our iron band 
Are tho happiest on earth. 
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The sound that lingers in our ear, 
Like some old ponderous gong, 
Is but the orchestra that e’er 
Accompanies their song. 


THE ETIQUETTE OF VISITING. 


BT THOMAS BIBB BBADLEY. 


My readers, there is nothing more delightful than visiting a pretty, 
black-eyed woman, on a pretty, starry night. I can tell you, a pretty 
woman is a good thing — a devilish good thing — bonum ovum / A 
man in the presence of a lovely lady should graciously thank Provi¬ 
dence for His benignity in creating her. The Ruler of the universe 
arranged all those beautiful curls on that pearly neck, that she might 
be attractive and pleasant unto man. Those rare lips and that snowy 
brow, and those heavenly eyes, and that swelling bosom were granted 
to her to render her a suitable partner for us. In our visits to her, then, 
let us remember it, and bow obedient to the shrine of her beauty. 

Of course, every gentleman more or less frequently visits the ladies. 
Not to do so argues him unqualified for the balmy atmosphere of a lady's 
parlor, and unsuited for the sweetest pleasure of this short existence. 
The man who has no friends among the women is in a sad position. 
Than to be such a man, I would prefer to be suspended by a liair over 
the cliffs of Dover, or navigating the Arctic Ocean in a canoe. Even 
animals are sociable : pigs confabulate, and swine are capable of sus¬ 
taining a conversation. Elephants visit each other, and alligators en¬ 
joy evening entertainments. Horses indeed have an established code of 
etiquette in their chit-chats. In fact, I once knew a silly beast who 
associated (by accident purely) with refined horse-company until he 
imagined himself an excellent riding animal, and full of spirit. The 
consequence was, he rendered himself ridiculous on all occasions by his 
intolerable vanity and abominable attempts at the imitation of his 
superiors. 

If fondness for company is thus true of the lower animals, how much 
more true of man. The great question to be considered then is, how to 
render society and even a single visit pleasant and profitable. In the 
first place, it is generally conceded that no one should be present at any 
entertainment, public or private, or visit any fair lady, or in any man¬ 
ner whatsoever protrude himself upon genteel company, who cannot 
contribute his share to the interest of the occasion. Such a rule ex¬ 
cludes boys with shirt-collars three inches high, and skull six inches 
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thick ; it demolishes dandies, and depopulates the whole tribe of 
speckle-faced nihilities. It gives decent men a chance, and consigns to 
their merited oblivion all red-eyed boobies. Such a rule works cogently, 
and is a good thing — a devilish good thing — bonum ovum. It should 
be generally adopted in this benighted country. The dominion of boy- 
dom would then be over ; it would breathe its last sigh gently as a sick 
hen. Misses in their facetious teens would no more snicker and blush 
even to their eye-brows at the compliments and stupid flatteries of some 
sentimental, kid-gloved, hook-nosed little gallant. Their flounces and 
furbelows would infest a ball-room or private party no more ; those 
satinets, and jaconets, andbobinets would net no more minnows ; I say 
minnows, for trout do n’t bite at small baits. They are sensible fish, 
and know how to appreciate a good thing. 

Such a rule, if adopted, would accomplish another great desideratum 
in all goodly society. It would destroy with a keen and withering 
frost those rare exotics which silently bloom in their quiet simplicity. 
I refer to the species wall-flowers. Now they are indeed placid plants, 
qhite content to waste their sweetness upon the desert air, but they al¬ 
ways need some other soil than the one they at the time occupy. In 
fact, to speak the literal truth, women or men stuck up against the 
wall, with an awful smile of affected contentment, puckering their 
lips, are fearful to look at. To be thrown within the sphere of their 
influence is not a good thing — it’s a devilish bad tiling — malum 
ovum. Methinks it is like a visit from Boreas, or a search after Sir 
John Franklin — quite cold and uncomfortable. It robs a man of his 
hilarity, divests him of his conviviality, and deposits upon his counte¬ 
nance an awful expression of stupidity. May Heaven have mercy 
upon all who may hereafter in a gay saloon be thus afflicted, and alle¬ 
viate their calamity, as far as the circumstances of the case will per¬ 
mit — which is small — devilish small. Unto wall-flowers themselves, 
of whatever age or sex, Abdallah would politely but positively and 
pungently suggest a course of conduct: My dear, remain at home, and, 
folding your arms quietly, gaze at the family clock. It’s a good thing, 
for it keeps time — it’s a devilish good thing — bonum ovum — and will 
serve to occupy your rather vacant understandings. There you may 
snooze the long, long hours away in uninterrupted felicity, and no one 
.can molest you or make you afraid. Bonum ovum. 

To enjoy a visit where only one lady will be visible in the parlor, one 
must eschew all companions, and call alone. However congenial and 
friendly two men may be out of the lady’s society, in it they insensibly 
become rivals, and one of them must temporarily yield his claims. 
They may smirk at each other, and endeavor to look the agreeable, but 
human nature is human nature, and one of the rascals is chuckling at 
his triumph all the time. A man is not a rock, or an old oak-stump : 
he cannot look at a beautiful woman showering favors upon another 
man, and displaying her preference for him by the loving gaze of her 
dark orbs, and not become a little excited. In fact, to be in company 
with a lovely woman, who smiles upon your companion, and is indiffer¬ 
ent to you, is not a good thing — it is a devilish bad thing — malum 
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ovum. But calling alone, one has a free sweep, fine swoop, and full 
scope. If the visitor be poetical and affects the muses, the moon, the 
stars, and all troubadour zephyrs are quite at his service. The sun too 
is obedient, and the various Roman gods and goddesses will come at his 
call. Homer and Horace are on hand, and he can rhapsodize on blind 
John Milton and the old English poets. He can sympathize with the 
sorrows of Burns, or depict with magnificent effect the unholy death of 
poor Edgar Poe. To be brief, he can very easily make a fool of him¬ 
self, or on the contrary, if he be capable, confer infinite pleasure upon 
the fair lady. If he be a political gentleman, he can unbury the often- 
exhumed Napoleon, or that huge tyrant CaBsar ; he can belabor Arnold 
and eulogize Washington ; he can spread himself upon the American 
eagle, and wave the banner of the Union in the halls of the Montezu- 
mas. If he be sentimental, there is the history of Mary, Q,ueen of the 
Scots, rich in its details and entirely new, or the still more affecting 
tragedy of Barbara Allen, who murdered in cold blood a gallant youth 
yclept Jemmy Groves, Esq., A.M. The clerk may interest the lady 
with a discourse upon calico and Brussels lace, or may complacently 
allude to ‘ our commercial emporium.’ The lawyer may expatiate 
upon the importance of his last case, the physician upon his last patient, 
and the poor devil of a school-teacher upon the flogging last adminis¬ 
tered to some hopeful scion of aristocracy. In fine, to visit a lady alone, 
removes all fetters, banishes all unnecessary restraint, and renders one 
decidedly comfortable. To do so is a good thing — a devilish good 
thing — bon urn ovum. 

In visiting, one frequently encounters sarcastic young ladies. On 
such occasions the gentleman should obsequiously bow to their superior 
wisdom and wit. It is not a supposable case that a man of twenty 
five or thirty could have more experience or real sense than a young 
lady of seventeen, wise in her juvenescence, and sapient in her remarks. 
Such an idea would be an absurdity — malum ovum ! Consequently 
all sagacious Misses should neglect no opportunity of attacking all dig¬ 
nified gentlemen with antique bon-mots and concocted good things. 
All gentlemen should waive their dignity and spare the lady’s feelings 
by the appearance of surpassing humility and absolute awe. 

In visiting, conversation should be sustained, though pauses are often 
agreeable. Some men imagine they must pour forth a stream of words, 
otherwise they will be pronounced dull and uninteresting. Sensible 
women do not so think. On the contrary, they rather like pauses. 
Thus they have opportunity for reflection, and time to analyze their 
own emotions and the remarks of their visitors. Such pauses, however, 
must not be rendered stupid. A calm neglige air should be visible in 
the faces of all present, and whoever resumes the conversation should 
do it with grace and elegance. I have known fools to attempt it, and 
they made a poor thing of it — a devilish poor thing — malum ovum. 

In calling upon a bride, ceremony must be observed. If the visitor 
calls alone, he must not omit presenting his card in a proper manner. 
If there be several visitors, the bride must be honored with the card of 
each. Some little suggestions, too, should be made to the servant about 
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the delivery of the cards. He should be instructed to approach the 
bride deferentially, handing her the cards one by one, and making his 
salaam, or bow, with the delivery of each. As soon as the visitors 
enter they should seat themselves with mathematical precision, and 
permit a stately pause to ensue. In the interesting interim the gentle¬ 
men might ruminate on matrimony, and the charms of a honey-moon. 
After suitable silence,'the eldest and most voluble gentleman present 
should disturb the stillness with sapient observations on "wedlock, and 
particularly on her marriage. He should conclude his discourse with 
something jocular, at which his companions should simultaneously 
snicker. A graceful calmness being thus obtained, the conversation 
may become general, and the weather especially may be discussed. 
After an interesting hour thus spent, they can appropriately retire with 
suitable obeisances and complacent chuckles. To call on a bride in 
this manner is a good thing — a devilish good thing — bonum ovum. 
There is nothing ridiculous or ceremonious or silly in such a proceeding, 
and it is well calculated to win the bride’s favor, if she be an intellect¬ 
ual lady. Especially will the matter of the cards conciliate her. It is 
an enormous insult to call upon a lady without a card. In some of the 
States it is a penitentiary olience. Dr. Samuel Johnson, were he alive, 
could not be permitted to eschew the card custom. We might indulge 
the ponderous lexicographer in many of his whims ; but we would bind 
him to the laws of etiquette. The old horse might kick, but we would 
curb him in. Edward Pinkney, however, and Henry Clay, I have been 
inlormed, ventured to call upon some of their lady-acquaintances with¬ 
out cards, and suiiered, I was told, in consequence of the enormity, no 
diminution whatever of political renown or legal reputation. My in¬ 
formant, however, was a great liar, and I did not credit liim. It cer¬ 
tainly must have been a lie — malum ovum ! 

Upon the introduction of a stranger great attention should be bestowed. 
In the first place, the name of the lady, and his own, should be pro¬ 
nounced by the introducer in very low tones, so that neither of them 
can possibly hear the name given. This will produce a magnificent 
awkwardness, highly entertaining when the stranger addresses a remark 
to the lady. 

It is customary with us, but nevertheless wrong, for strangers to be 
introduced by their gentlemen acquaintances. One of the parents, or 
some one of the lady’s relations is the proper person to bestow an intro¬ 
duction upon a stranger. Then the ceremony becomes pleasant to him, 
and he feels at once recognized by authority as an estimable acquaint¬ 
ance. But custom has established a pell-mell introduction in tills pro¬ 
gressive republic. So we must make the best of it as it is, and, al¬ 
though we oppose, w r e must assert it to be a good thing—a devilish 
good thing — bonum ovum. As soon as our friend makes the acquaint¬ 
ance, through our instrumentality, of the fair lady, we should at once 
rest content with our efiorts, and throw the gentleman on his own re¬ 
sponsibility. If he blushes, and is still as the blessed calmness of a 
summer eve let him thus remain. If he become restless and perturbed, 
by no means throw out any initiatory remark calculated to soothe his 
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dismayed spirit. Offer no suggestion, ask no question, but let bim re¬ 
pose in his enviable position, careful meanwhile that a placid smile 
boats upon our lips, beautiful as the silvery cloud upon October’s ruddy 
sky. Bonum ovum ! 

Engrossing the conversation is a vice so rare in this country that it is 
scarcely necessary to rebuke it. Occasionally, however, innocent young 
gentlemen, out of sheer condescension to the elder and more unattract¬ 
ive visitors, (when the parlor is full,) play the regal in discourse. They 
place upon their juvenile shoulders the burden of rendering every body 
comfortable and calm. 

Sometimes in these their very commendable and insinuating efforts, 
they rush up against a snag, in the shape of some intellectual gentle¬ 
man, and, being vital, they are, of course, slightly injured. It should 
be suggested to very youthful gentlemen, that it requires brain to elicit 
and retain the pleased attention of miscellaneous companies. Brinsley 
Sheridan had decided talent in that way, and posterity reckons Thomas 
Jefferson an elegant conversationist. But my very young friends, they 
were matured men of remarkable mental calibre. Their contempora¬ 
ries were delighted with their marvellous wit and most princely humor ; 
but, odds fish ! your conspicuous vanity without genius to support and 
regalize it, your abominable presumption without wit to authorize it, 
and your awful ignorance without an idea to illumine it, render very 
poor indeed your claims to present consideration or future glory. My 
young friends, be wise, and divest yourselves of superfluous agreeability. 
Acknowledge your errors to yourselves, abandon them forthwith, and com¬ 
mit yourselves to the guidance of a beneficent humility. It will be a 
good thing — a devilish good thing — bonum ovum ! 

Ladies are frequently highly entertained by visitors of unusual dig¬ 
nity and remarkable gravity. The sacred presence of such gentlemen 
gives an unusual balminess to the atmosphere of the parlor. Their de¬ 
meanor, moreover, begets a corresponding solemnity upon the part of 
all present. One can thus conveniently ruminate upon the delightful 
themes of grave-yards, coffins, corpses, and the inexorable monster — 
Death. To suggest such topics of such general interest at such a time 
is a good thing — a devilish good thing — bonum ovum ! 

If one be particularly interested in any young lady present in general ■ 
company, American etiquette explicitly demands that one should give 
unequivocal demonstrations of the fact. The lover must cling, like the 
clam to a rock, unto the side of his beloved. If the young lady flinches, 
and intimates in any manner her annoyance, he must not be abashed. 
Faint heart never won fair lady, and it is exceedingly sensible to woo 
her in the presence of others. Bonum ovum. 

Ladies should always make the proper distinction in regard to their 
visitors. The hopeful scion of the aristocracy of wealth should be 
treated with more deference than the intellectual poor gentleman. 
However elegant and agreeable the latter may be, to the former must 
be accorded all the glory of the visit. He has been nurtured in afflu¬ 
ence and bred to luxury; and though noble thoughts have never peti¬ 
tioned for entrance within his cranium, he must be placed upon the 
eminence of superiority. This, etiquette peremptorily urges and custom 
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sanctions. Intellect becomes ignominious when compared with gold ; 
for the last hath carriages, and carpets, and curtains of exquisite de¬ 
vice, and ladies love them all. All hail to men of pecuniary resources ! 
but may the devil take all poor folks who are at the same time intel¬ 
lectual and proud. To be a poor visitor is not a good thing — it is a 
devilish bad thing — malum ovum ! 


Y 


The spider weaving webs along the wall, • 

Where dust lies thick upon the cornice mould; 

The weakly flies, who sluggish crawl and fall 

Along the pane, streaked down where rain has rolled, 
Is all the life I see, and what 1 hear 
Is not of life, yet speaketh like a seer 1 

That great old clock, how solemnly it ticks! 

Time’s beating pulse — and, measured by the sun, 

Still throbbing when among the world wo mix, 

As when we sit and wish the service done, 

Gazing upon it with long-wearied eyes, 

For under sermons Timo but seldom flies. 

And through the dingy windows pours the sun, 

To drop its beams so like a curtain wide, 

Making all objects seen beyond like one 
Dim, ghostly shado of what is on this side ; 

And spectre pillars, wrapped in dusty shroud, 

Seem waving to-and-fro — a phantom crowd I 

And yonder organ-pipes of burnished gold, 

The temple’s now-day gift, in recompense 
For viols, tuning-forks, and sounds of old, 

That grate so harshly on the modern sense, 

While yet, before it renders forth a tone, 

Like new-day schisms, must be constant blown. 

And, grim and tall, stands there tho pulpit, oaken, 

While, like a hand to bless and shield out-thrust, 
Which drops below the word of solace spoken, 

That mounted heavenward for approval first, 

The sculptured sounding-board, so dun and quaint, 
Hangs o’er the desk like halo o’er a saint. 


THE EMPTY CHURCH. 

These upturned cushions in these largo square pews, 
These psalm-books, standing in a well-ranged row, 
With here and there a bill of unpaid dues 
Scornfully thrown upon the floor below, 

And motley fans arrayed before each seat, 

More used to drive olf ennui than the heat 
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Here as I walk I startle at my tread, 

And almost shudder, though I scarce know why: 
Beneath me are the charnels of the dead, 

"Who once have walked these aisles as well as I, 

And thrice before this altar havo they been — 
Baptismal, marriage, and funereal scene 1 

The restless infant crying out of place, 

The nurse's ceaseless soothings, quite in vain, 

The parson’s imperturbably grave face, 

The parents, wishing all was o’er again, 

Are things, ’t is said, ’t were lack of faith to shun, 

9o, to be faithful^one must see it done. 

Another scene is this: two beings here 
Ready to be as one — too glad to speak 
Quite plainly; yet what means that trickling tear 
That, glowing, steals adown the bride’s flushed cheek 
As, hand in hand, the lasting bond they seal. 

And feelings burst that pride cannot conceal ? 

For like a stream that peaceful glides along 
Had been the love for parents in that bride, 

But now thero comes another, and more strong 
The love she bears the being at her sido; 

And so, like confluent streams, that turmoil make, 

These passions meeting make her bosom quake. 

But through yon door the future channel lies, 

Two little rills, as one, become a stream 
That is to sweep amid both smiles and sighs, 

Through gorges dark, or where the sun may gleam, 
Until they empty in that endless wave, 

And earth and heaven do those waters lave. 

The one scene more’s a melancholy show: 

The dismal tread of those who bear the bier, 

The train of mourners coming after slow, 

The black array, and ’neatli each veil a tear 
Steals out the reddened eye, below to fall, 

Like hopes still coming, and to perish all. 

Before the altar rests the coffined dead, 

The mourners stand within the nearest pews, 

While, further off are passers, who were ted 
By feelings that the heart could not refuse; 

Looking in silence, with a constant gaze, 

They hear the sighs, and what the preacher prays. 


This service done, the coffin-lid is oped, 

Grating its hinge to send a shudder deep 
Within the breasts of those who long had hoped 
For years of joy to come, but now must weep 
To see within that winding-robe of Death, 

Who once breathed pleasure as he breathed his breath. 
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And now they part: the mourners go before: 

The bier is raised, witludreary creak; the pall 
Is lifted, and the heavy tread once more 
Resounds and dies along the senseless wall, 
Just as the coniines of our earthly lot 
Can echo names awhile, which soon are not. 


Enough 1 enough ! so here we are alone: 

Without we hear the jars of busy sounds, 

Only the wind gives forth a dying moan 

Among the firs that top the grave-yard mounds; 
For all is else attuned to notes of life, 

The tramp of men, the call, the shout, the strife. * 

The Sabbath peal shall summon from their home 
An equal concourse, dressed as for a play; 

And rustling silks shall sound beneath this dome 
With all the flutter of a gala-day, 

Enough to show the altar of true praise 
Is still at home, away from public gaze. 

To isolate ourselves were worship best, 

But once a week r t is well to go to church, 

And sing a hymn at least among the rest; 

Society will leave one in the lurch, 

Unless he bears a sermon for her sake: 

So go; provided you can keep awake 1 


If one must sleep, ’t were better sleep at home, 

One’s sofa’s softer than a straight-backed pew; 

E’en if our fancies through a novel roam, 

Perchance we get a pious hint or two: 

But church-dreampt dreams of merchandise and stocks 
Can bring but anxious spouse’s elbow-knocks. 

You give a yawn, your eyes persist to droop, 

You feel a sharp fan-handle in your side ; 

Just then an urchin somewhere gives a whoop, 

Or heavy psalm-book from some lap doth slide; 
Enough to wake you quite in time to go; 

Your legs are rather weak from cramping, though. 

So home you wend, and home is ever home; 

Good dinner, fine segar, and easy couch, 

Upon your lap you spread the holy tome; 

But still, it may be, I shall dare to vouch 
The evening bells can pour their chiming sound 
O’er heedless senses, if in slumber bound. 

Well, well! Beside your bed there’s place to kneel, 
Where none but those you wish may gather, too ; 
One moment here, perhaps, can better seal 
The heart from evil, than an hour can do 
In public pomp; for prayer, like much on earth, 
Perchance lies less in quantity than worth. 
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LETTERS TO ELLA. 

5UMBEK ONE. 


Now you are gone far from me, my daughter, I know for the first time 
the full extent of your hold upon me. My heart goes out after you, and 
reaches and gropes, but comes back empty. You were my first-born ; 
and when you came to me I knew not well how to find food and rai¬ 
ment for another. But the bread for your little mouth, and the raiment 
for your rounded form were ever to me blessed food and raiment. If 
you had been near, I could almost have lived upon your happiness 
without touching morsel myself. You first taught me the bliss of going 
quite out of myself and living for another. You were to me the first 
evangel, which brought to my whole nature the glorious practical hap¬ 
piness of unselfishness. I myself thenceforth became, in my own eyes, 
a secondary consideration, almost as nothing. I would have you to be 
blooming and happy. I would spread pleasantness in your path, and 
between you and harm stand, a shield and a shelter. Whatever storm 
might threaten, I would be as a rock of refuge. My pain was, not to 
be able to suffer for you. When you have been sick, my eyes have 
known not the setting nor the rising of the sun. The hours flew rapidly 
away, and brought exhaustion without desire for rest, until returning 
beams of health once more rested upon your loved features. And I knew 
not, my dear child, how my thoughts fore-ran the years, and became as a 
cunningly-woven web inwrought with your future. Prosperity and plenty 
smiled upon me, but chiefly from your bright face. Money I counted 
for what it would buy for you. It would lift your future above the spi¬ 
rit of dependence. 1 would repel from you the coarse companionship 
of hunger and want, and be a panoply against the still more gross and 
humiliating patronage of the vulgar rich. 

It was no great pain to imagine for you a humble and modest life, 
sustained by an honest toil, and surrounded by those whose lot in life 
was not in its most favored walks ; but to imagine your gentle and ap¬ 
preciative character subjected to being looked down upon and patronized 
by the vulgar kindness wliich not unfrequently attends the rapid accu¬ 
mulation of wealth, was misery indeed. And the greatest misery of it 
was, that it might have some tendency to weaken your self-respect, and 
your trust in God, and lead you unconsciously to make compromises 
with natures essentially grovelling. 

That independence which arises from the possession of property is 
chiefly valuable for the protection it affords from a consciousness of 
being regarded as inferior or unfortuftate. So far as I am concerned, it 
has not been won without self-denial and care. But the sweet promise 
of your noble and womanly character has been my abundant reward. 
And now that you are distant, I think it will not be unpleasant to re¬ 
ceive these expressions which it is my happiness to make. They are 
the overflowings of a cup more than full. If I could not make them 
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known, it would be to me as if you were dead ; and it is my pride and 
my glory that you are worthy of them, and can be trusted with them. 
Other children have been born to me, whose promise is not less fair, and 
for whom my love is not smaller ; but you, my daughter, are the only 
first-born , and those thick-coming fancies which first learned to group 
themselves around you continue to attend you from habit, and will form 
for you, while I live, a halo, so that you will be to me as no other. You 
have not received the dangerous gill of physical beauty, but, in lieu of 
it, a modest and benign presence, which opens the hearts of strangers 
to you. Your not uncomely person and countenance carry with them a 
certain breadth and fulness of expression which is of the soul, and will 
never fail you in winning sympathy and companionship. 

You left us a daguerreotype, but it seemed insufficient. The eye 
and the heart were both unsatisfied with so diminutive a reflection of 
the largeness of our affections for you. The painter has tried his art, 
and your likeness now of life-size fixes its calm and happy gaze upon 
us from the parlor-wall. The portrait was drawn with the touch of a 
master, but without the time to give it a perfect finish. The softness 
of touch which might have been expected from the artist is now ob¬ 
tained by framing it with a covering of glass. Nothing has been spared 
to it which tender love could bestow. It compensates, after all, but 
poorly for the original. I gaze upon it by the hour, and my eyes fill as 
I think to myself: * She is absent.’ The artist was fortunate in fixing 
upon it that expression which most distinguished you from all others. 
It is as you looked when receiving well-earned praise ; when about to 
visit some dearly-loved companion ; or when being introduced to some 
stranger whom it was an honor to know. Your friends supposed it to 
be an expression of slight embarassment, but we who knew you better 
recognized it as a voluntary restraint put upon the expression of a large 
and abounding joy. The portrait hangs opposite a large mirror, and 
you are thus always looking in the glass. The painting is still further soft¬ 
ened when seen by its reflection from the mirror, and thus beheld, I think 
nothing earthly can be more beautiful. The glass which covers it and the 
mirror which reflects it perform the same office for the painting which my 
partiality performs for the original. My heart does not desire, my fancy 
does not conceive any thing more lovely. You are the young moon of 
my sky ; neither the sparkling brilliance of any star, nor the sovereign 
effulgence of the sun, so wins me and draws up my spirit toward it as 
the mild and dreamy light which emanates from your sweet and hope¬ 
ful orb. When I sit at the table I see the vacant seat. I watch the 
early birds and flowers of spring, and think how you wuuld have che¬ 
rished them. The dog-handled pitcher of milk with 'which you used 
to amuse yourself recalls your playful concern at the hopeless condition 
of that poor earthen dog which seems always about to reach over the 
brink of the pitcher and find milk, but never reaches it. He is as far 
from it as ever. 

My heart rejoices in the other children, but it always says : * She was 
the crowning glory and the flower of the flock ; she was my companion 
and my friend.’ I reach forward and strive to prefigure your destiny. I 
ssem to see you in the bloom and glory of young life, opening your eyes 
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upon all new scenes. I picture to myself your advent into gay society 
as a young lady. I watch your wayward fancies, and seek gently to 
chasten and guide them. I seem to see you full of all genial and pleas¬ 
ant ways, winning golden opinions alike from young and old. I picture 
to myself the approaches of a noble youth of the other sex, worthy of 
your love, and your happiness in bestowing it. I see you the happy 
mother of children, honoring and honored by the husband of your choice. 
I go yet forward to the time when experience and trial shall have 
sprinkled your hair with the signs of approaching age, when your 
thoughts shall have been fixed immovably upon the habitations of the 
just, and when you shall move down the gentle slope of a serene old 
age. I shall then be no more in sight. The turf will have grown old 
over my resting-place ; but it may be that you will plant flowers there, 
and visit the spot with tender recollections. Perhaps it will be said : 

1 He was her father, and there was great love between them.’ And if 
it be permitted, my child, for the spirits of the departed to re-visit the 
earth, I will be ever near you. 

This is my news. I can tell you no other. It has been told a thou¬ 
sand times, but my pen runs pleasantly in rehearsing the same old story. 
I desire only to build up for you a great happiness. And to accomplish 
this, I would be glad to lead you pleasantly over some of the rough 
places, the secrets of which I have at least partially learned by having 
stumbled over and been bruised upon them. In order that you may 
see in what direction my thoughts concerning you tend, I will add a 
paragraph ta this letter, already, perhaps, too long. 

Frankly, then, I think you have some genius. I think you have the 
capabilities to win much praise and gain a brilliant career. I think 
you should avoid the ordinary avocations of life and look high for your 
destiny. My most particular ambition is, that you should shine as an 
artist. I am sure you have some natural taste that way, and, with the 
assiduity essential to any great success, I believe that you can produce 
a piece majestic in outline as the best of Michael Angelo, with a sweetness 
of finish equal to Rubens. I prefer, however, that you should work upon a 
more delicate and susceptible material than stone or canvas. It has hap¬ 
pened rather seldom that the spirit and genius of an artist have engaged 
themselves upon the material which 1 will presently point out; and 
when this has happened, results of the most rare, sweet, and famous 
nature have been achieved. The material I speak of is human cha¬ 
racter, and that character your own. An actual and faithful searching 
out of the defects of one’s own character— a patient, modest, and hope¬ 
ful study to develop from it a true conception of the noble and the beau¬ 
tiful, are among the most uncommon studies of our kind. It opens up 
the most inviting field of ambition, and a career for your sex so much 
the more beautiful, as the material upon which you work is of a finer 
texture than is found elsewhere this side of heaven. You must form 
your own ideal, but may in the mean time practise yourself upon the 
study of such features and parts as must necessarily enter into the com¬ 
position of all great productions. By-and-by I will explain to you some 
of the effects of such an ambition, and disclose to you a great secret. 
More than ever, my dear daughter, I hold you to my bosom, and kiss 
you devoutly. 0 my child ! my child! you must never forget to love me 
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SPIRIT LOVE. 


BT HIHRT ?. L X L A N D. 


Agnes O’Donohue, 

Born of the ‘ Mountain Dew,’ 

Very delicious and mellow thy spirit: 
Sportsmen will stay for you, 

Love you and pray for you, 

Knowing your merit. 

Ellen M‘Gregor too, 

1 Loch na Garr’s proud of you, 

Aint you the Prince Albert’s favorite — say ? 
Smoky in quality, 

Great is thy jollity, 

In a ‘ Punch-play.’ 

Annchen Yon Ritterterg, 

From ‘Schloss Johannisberg,’ 
Imperial Cabinets fall at your feetl 
By your charms kings’t is said 
Are under tables laid, 

Quite ‘dead beat’ 

GRETTCnEN ‘ LlEBFRAUENMrLCH,’ 

Almost ‘as soft as silk,’ 

Though you’ve a slightly acidulous tone^ 
Yet age will improve you, 

And ‘Dutchmen’ will love you, 

I hope not alono ! 

1 Cruz del IIusfllo,’ 

I do n’t doubt that MuRrtLO 
Stole his pale sherry-faced angels from you: 
Color, body, and flavor, 

Each one of them savor 
Of every thing true. 

Vesuvia da Vista, 

‘ Lagrima di Christi,’ 

Rich, luscious, and rare the charms you display; 
Though born ’mid eruptions, 

If free from corruptions, 

You ’ll carry the day 1 


Blanche ‘ Boroogne ’ Mousseux, 

To my heart you shall go, 

Most delicious and rarest, of Burgundy’s clime; 
So sparkling and delicate, 

Perfumed like violet, 

Fit for all time 1 
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Rose de Champagne, 

* Creme de Bouzy’ by name, 

"With Fleur de Sillery I press to my lipa, 

Who would n't be ‘ Mumm ? ’ 

From hia ‘cabinet ’ come 
Such sweet sips. 

Katchen Mitschlosser, 

Gutes ‘ Kirschwasser,’ 

Im Schwartzwald, I drinks dat you viret saw der day; 
I trinks you mit bleashure, 

Und dinks you ’re a dreashure 
Over der weh I 

1 Menescher ’ Elika, 

In Hungary seek her, 

Real ‘Turks’ blood,’ I love thee, imperial Tokay! 
Most gladly I ’ll meet thee, 

Most jollily greet thee, 

Whenever 1 may 1 


A RECOLLECTION OF NEWPORT. 


BY LL WYT1IK. 


The Bunnner of 184— found me emerging from the senior class at 
college, a graduate and Bachelor of Arts. What particular arts were 
referred to, I have never been able to ascertain. Greek I abhorred, 
Latin I despised, and although the * Pons Asinorum * had been crossed 
without difficulty, I never could help thinking that Euclid had little to 
do, or he would not have wasted his t^ne in concocting those triangular, 
rectangular, and circular puzzles, to mystify poor Freshmen. It is true 
that I could play rather a good game of chess, was not deficient in 
‘ high, low, Jack,’ understood the 1 art of self-defence,’ never took odds at 
billiards, was quite at home on horseback, and could split a bullet over 
the blade of a knife, at a reasonable distance. Moreover, the Provost 
had once surprised me in the act of singing, for the edification of a few 
choice spirits, that cherished song beginning : 

1 Now we ’re freed from college rules, 

From common-place book-reason. 

From trifling syllogistic schools, 

And systems out of season: ’ 

had heard me assert, with as much dignity as several glasses of whiskey- 
punch would permit, that 

‘ Never more we ’ll have defined 
If matter think, or think not; 

All the matter we’ve to mind 
Is he who drinks, or drinks not: * 

VOL. XLVI. 10 
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and doubtless still has in his possession a likeness of himself, which was 
too true to be good, and which, amid the convulsions of Sophomores, he 
once tore from the fly-leaf of my 1 Butler.* Still, these ‘ arts’ were not 
such as our ‘ Faculty’ could openly approve of, and I therefore was 
forced to conclude that they had the faculty of discovering ‘ arts ’ in the 
respectable body of ‘ bachelors ’ to which I belonged, that the young¬ 
sters themselves never thought of. But whether deserving or not, I was 
now a ‘ graduate,* and very soon the public had the pleasure of hearing 
my * essay ; ’ Horace was kicked into the fire, Homer converted into 
* lighters,’ Euclid resolved into gun-wads, and with a light heart and 
full purse, I was on my way to Newport. That Euclid w r ell deserved 
the fate of Horace, there is not a shadow of doubt, and he only escaped 
the grate because a solemn conclave of 4 seniors * decided ‘ his dryness 
to be such, that he would certainly set the chimney on fire.* Boys are 
like wild animals, they detest confinement and pine under restraint, and 
it is certain that no deer ever broke from the toils which surrounded 
him, and dashed over the rocks of his mountain-home with more joy, 
than I felt in leaving my ‘ Alma Mater.* 

Merrily the stage rattled up to the ‘ Ocean-House,* and walking up 
to the bar, 1 enrolled my name among the visitors, somewhat in the de¬ 
cided manner in wdiich John Hancock put his to the ‘Declaration of 
Independence.’ It is a fundamental principle of our people never to 
lose time, and consequently before bed time, I had been introduced to 
several beautiful girls, and had actually made an engagement w r ith one 
of them to ride on horseback the next afternoon, although I had never 
seen or heard of her until that night. The next morning found me 
searching a livery-stable for suitable horses, and upon urging the pro¬ 
prietor to give me a quiet nag for Miss E-, he informed me that 

‘ she never rode ladies’ horses, but alwoys insisted upon having a gentle¬ 
man’s horse.* 

‘ Probably a very good rider,’ I suggested. 

‘ Do not know,’ was the reply, 4 but she generally sends the horse 
home in a lather.’ • 

This slight disquisition gave me some insight into the lady’s character ; 
so selecting the horses, and taking care to secure the fleetest for myself, 
I returned to the house. Ten-pins wdhled away an hour or two, and I 

had the satisfaction of seeing Miss E-make numerous ten-strikes, 

which, although deserving of admiration, w r ere somewhat detrimental 
to the limbs of the boys w r ho set up the pins. The urchins, however, 
had probably ascertained the momentum of the lady’s balls, for when¬ 
ever she prepared to bowl, they wore seen clambering up in the win¬ 
dows, by which means they escaped without serious injury. Upon 
being introduced to the friends of my bouncing damsel, I fully expected 
that they would apologize for being under the necessity of postponing 
our ride, but they evidently thought that the lady could take care of 
herself, and did not interfere. 

Even college-boys will reflect sometimes, and when I recalled to 
mind the conversation at the stable and the extreme caution of the ten¬ 
pin boys, I began to think that I had been guilty of a foolish act in 
asking this harum-scarum beauty to ride w r ith me. 
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The risk of taking a lady to ride with Btrange horses was consider¬ 
able, and the idea of responsibility became magnified by reflection. I 
eat down to dinner, inwardly hoping that her bath had given her the 
headache, that her sherry-cobbler had disagreed with her, or that some 
other such reason would have prevented her from going ; but it was in 
vain to wish. In she came like a queen, and the splendid damask of 
her cheek dispelled my last hope of a sick-headache. 

At five o’clock precisely, the horses were at the door. A well- 
groomed little sorrel, with clean limbs, a devilish eye, and wide nostrils, 
was destined to carry the lady, while my horse W’as a raw-boned power¬ 
ful bay, both showing evidence of blood sufficient to indicate speed and 
powers of endurance. 

Observing that our saddles had each but one girth, I remonstrated 
with the hostler upon the subject, but hostlers are always immovable 
rascals, and this fellow was a prince of stoics. He assured me that 
people in New-England never rode with more than one girth ; that 
there was not a saddle in Newport had two ; that every horse and every 
saddle in every livery-stable in the town was out; in fact, told so many 
unblushing lies that I yielded the point merely out of consideration for 
his eternal welfare. 

My companion soon appeared, attired in a dark green habit, with an 
enticing little cap stuck jauntily on one side of the head, and bounding 
into the saddle, in a few minutes we were cantering through the streets 
at a pace more agreeable to ourselves than the pedestrians, who kept 
dodging us as we proceeded. She was a girl of some seventeen sum¬ 
mers. Her light brown hair fell in sunny wavelets over a fine brow, 
and a pair of large, laughing, hazel eyes flashed gayly from beneath 
their dark lashes, as if life to her had indeed been nothing but a sum¬ 
mer. Although bred in a city, her form was of that well-developed 
description which appertains to milk-maids, and she sat her horse with 
the air of a 1 Die Vernon.’ Strange to say, our horses were really good 
ones, and as my confidence in the lady’s skill as a rider increased, my 
fears assumed a less tangible shape ; yet knowing her volatile disposi¬ 
tion, I still had misgivings that she might go off' from me like a rocket 
at any moment. 

It was a splendid afternoon. Long shadows were falling across the 
road, and the trees seemed edged with gold, as the sun sank slowly to 
the horizon. The air was filled with the delicious fragrance of the sea ; 
our spirits rose with the excitement of the motion and beauty of the 
scene, and the horses, feeling the bracing effects of the atmosphere 
equally with ourselves, with a free foot dashed over the wide, hard 
road. 

I occasionally offered a word of warning to my companion as to the 
speed at which we w T ere proceeding, insinuating that if her horse 
stumbled, she would probably perform a gyration that -would endanger 
her neck ; but it was a waste of breath, for the more I remonstrated, 
the harder she rode. 

A boy of nineteen, accustomed to riding, is not easily scared by a gal¬ 
lop, and if there had been some brother or cousin along with us to 
assume the responsibility of the position, the lady might have ridden at 
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full speed to Jericho, if she pleased, and I should have kept up with 
her ; hut there was no such valuable relative at hand, and there was I, 
on my first excursion from home, engaged in a proceeding which seemed 
likely to result in breaking the neck of one of the most beautiful and 
dashing belles of Newport. I began to think of what I should say to 
her bereft family, and revolved in my mind whether revolvers at twelve 
or rifles at sixty paces would be most agreeable, in case I should be 
‘ called out ’ the next day by some one of her numerous friends. As for 
the horses, I had not a hope that either of them would afterward be fit for 
use. If they escaped with whole limbs, of which there was little proba¬ 
bility, they never would draw a long breath again, and I was doomed 
to take back to the stable two broken-winded, foundered beasts, in place 
of the high-mettled animals on which we had started. In spite of the 
rapidity of our motion, I coolly computed their value, and selected in 
imagination the friend to whom I should apply for a loan, adequate to 
the demands of the owner ; for although my purse was sufficiently long 
for the ordinary extravagance of a summer trip, it never had been con¬ 
templated that two fine saddle-horses were to come out of it. 

On we sped. Newport was five miles behind us, and our gallop had 
only been broken once. The few endangered vehicles that we encoun¬ 
tered drew up to the side of the road as we passed ; pigs and chickens 
fled vehemently from our path, and tumbled through fences with un¬ 
dignified haste. Countrymen looked aghast from their ploughs ; fac¬ 
tory-girls, staring in silent wonder at the Jehu-like performance, mar¬ 
velled whether it was really a woman that exhibited such disregard of 
the ordinary rules of locomotion, and whenever we approached a farm¬ 
house : 

* The dops did bark, the children screamed, 

Up flew the windows all, 

And every soul cried out ‘ well done/ 

As loud as he could bawl/ 

At last her breath gave out. I thanked Heaven ; for I had concluded 
that she was as long-winded as our country parson, and no body ever 
doubted his powers in that respect. Heretofore there had not been 
much time for talking, so I improved the opportunity by representing 
to my companion that I was morally responsible to her friends for her 
safety, and that she would certainly kill either herself or her horse if she 
persisted in this John Gilpin-like proceeding. 

"With a gay laugh she shot off again, and finally, as a last resource, I 
seized her bridle, and brought the whole party to a stand. I deter¬ 
mined that the horses should now have a good ‘ blow/ let what would 
happen, and resolutely held on, in spite of her entreaties to the 
contrary. 

We had stopped at the foot of a hill; the sun was nearly down, and 
the quiet of the country was only broken by the gurgling of a brook at 
our feet, and the chirping of a solitary sparrow, who was eyeing us 
askance from a bush. 

In such a position as this, the idea of continuing to remonstrate with 
a beautiful girl of seventeen was ridiculous, and a sudden change came 
over her, which completely disarmed me; but she had only 4 stooped to 
conquer/ 
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The breeze seemed toying maliciously with those auburn curls, as if 
to remind me of the fate of Tantalus ; my ire was fast cooling ; I was 
becoming enraptured with her rosy cheeks and sunny smile, and when 
she at last observed, * How delicious this intense stillness is,’ and fell 
into a reverie, I nearly fell in — something else. No one could have 
supposed that the thoughtful and pensive girl beside me, now playfully 
stroking the neck of her horse with a hand so tiny, was the individual 
who had lately been engaged in a reckless steeple-chase, and who had 
the reputation of sending her horses home ‘ in a lather.’ 

There certainly was a mistake somewhere ; the identity of persons 
so totally different was utterly impossible. Reason and philosophy 
were of little use in such a case as this ; their sternest axioms melted 
away beneath that smile, as ice beneath the noon-day sun ; the bridle 
was relinquished, Cupid had conquered, and beauty again held the 
reins. 

When men or boys — it does not matter which — find themselves in 
a quiet lane, tete-a-tete with a pretty girl, with no body but a sparrow 
to listen to their conversation, they are seldom in a hurry to leave so 
pleasant a position, and therefore it is probable, if circumstances would 
have permitted, that I should have been there yet. 

But it was getting late, and we were nearly six miles from home, so 
I reluctantly requested my fair companion to turn back. The perfect 
composure of her countenance, and the quiet mood which had stolen 
over her while in the dell, dissipated entirely the recollection of her im¬ 
prudence, and we ambled slowly up the hill in a sober, rational, market- 
woman-like manner. Upon reflection, even now, I can hardly realize 
that deception could have lurked beneath that placid brow, and when 
it is considered that then 

4 My only book 
Was woman’s look, 

And folly all she taught me/ 


how could I be expected to penetrate behind that demure face and see 
the mischievous heart that was palpitating against those stays ? 

Little did I think, as I hung upon her whispers, that I was riding 
alongside of an article that in a few minutes would go off like a ball 
from a Paixhan gun, or that such a centre of gravity was waiting to fly 
off' at a tangent, without the slightest regard for either Newtonian or 
Pythagorean systems. But so it was. The quiet smiles, the demure 
glances were merely used as a cloak to cover her nefarious designs. 

Her only aim in life was to put that horse to his speed, and I verily 
believe that if she had been riding a comet through space, at the rate 
of fifty leagues a second, she would still have tried to go faster. No 
sooner had we reached the top of the hill than she was off, and before 
I had fairly recovered from my surprise, she was half-way down. 

Overwhelmed with astonishment at the deceit, and mortified at dis¬ 
covering myself to be the victim of a ruthless stratagem, I paused for 
an instant, and then drove the spurs deep into my horse’s flank, in¬ 
wardly swearing that I would catch her at all hazards ; but although I 
had secured the fleetest horse for myself, her little sorrel was as tough 
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as whale-bone, and it was no easy matter to overtake her. She crossed 
the country like a meteor, over hill and dale, over bridge and brook; 
nothing stopped her. At last, I had nearly reached her, when I per¬ 
ceived a barrow that had been left carelessly in the road, directly in her 
path. On one side was a heap of stones; on the other the road had 
been washed into a deep gully by the rain. There was not room to 
pass on either side, and her fate seemed inevitable, unless she could 
check her horse. I halloed to her to stop, but the animal she rode had 
now got beyond her control, and was dashing blindly and madly along, 
regardless of obstacles. 

Appearances were decidedly against her. The horse must stop short, 
which would throw her over his head, or he must jump it, which would 
throw her over his tail. Either way she must be thrown. 

I could not reach her in time to save her, although my horse was 
making gigantic strides, at a full run, and visions of mangled Miss 

E-s were flitting across my brain, when lo ! her horse bounded 

over the barrow like a stag, and she was still unhurt. A second after, 
I had cleared it myself, and was nearly up to her, but the little devil 
she rode, as if reserving himself for the last quarter, no sooner found 
that I had reached him, than he redoubled his exertions to keep ahead. 
Deeper and deeper 1 drove the spurs, and faster and faster we flew. I 
had reached her again, my hand was almost on her bridle, when her 
horse shied, snap went the girth, and she tottered for a minute and 
fell. 

Although both horses were at full speed, I managed to reach the 
ground first, and caught her, how I have not the slightest idea, but cer¬ 
tain it is, that in an instant after the girth broke, with one knee on the 
ground, I was clasping the terrified girl in my arms. There we were, 
several miles from home, night coming on, and our horses scampering 
away in the distance. Pleasant certainly, but the lady was safe, and 
that made amends for the inconvenience of the position. What would 
be the feelings of our friends when those riderless steeds galloped up to 
the stable, it required no seer to tell: and the chances were, that be¬ 
fore we reached Newport, we should meet at least the ‘ Ocean-House,* 
if not the ‘ Atlantic * and * Bellevue * riding in cavalcade to search for 
our bodies. To tell the truth, it was no great punishment to walk 
home with such a companion as I had, and I should not have regretted 
if the distance had been doubled. 

I shouldered the side-saddle, and we started gayly on our walk, but 
soon found myself musing on the probable inconvenience of the article 
I carried, to the horse. To have such a lop-sided thing on his back was 
bad enough, and when it contained a hundred and twenty pounds and 

a whip, which might fairly be considered the equivalent of Miss E-, 

he must have considered that his road, like that to * Jordan,* was diffi¬ 
cult to travel. The result of my meditation was, that if Miss E- 

had been forced to carry the infernal thing a quarter of the way that I 
did, even she would hereafter have had mercy on her horse. 

A mile of our journey had been overcome, and I was upon the point 
of pitching my burden into a field, when, on turning a short comer, we 
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discovered our horses quietly munching the grass on the side of the 
road. A wisp of the same, offered in a conciliatory maimer to my bay, 
was politely accepted, and before he had time to thank me, his bridle 
was safely thrown over a snag of the worm-fence. The sorrel was not 
so easily caught with chaff, and proved himself more difficult to cope 
with, but by dint of tacking to-and-fro, like a vessel beating against 
the wind, I at last succeeded in making a sudden spring and catching 
the rascal by the head. 

The girth was soon knotted, the lady mounted, and we were riding 
home. ‘ Experientia docet; ’ so taking the curb-rein over her horse’s 
head, I kept possession of it to our journey’s end, although she evidently 
disliked leading-strings, even in the dark. 

As we approached the house, we perceived that there was a great 
stir about something. 

Ominous shadows were passing in and out the door, and we were 
greeted by some officious voice that yelled out, ‘ Here they are at last.’ 

None but those who have actually heard these words, on arriving at 
home with a young lady, an hour after dark, can appreciate the feelings 
of the benighted. 

The thunder which follows the flash of lightning is a trifle to the 
thunder of relatives which follows the utterance of that sentence. 
They seemed to have thought of every thing under heaven, and the 
fertility of their imagination was only equalled by the dryness of their 
manner. One thought we had been thrown, which, under the circum¬ 
stances, was a good guess, although we did not think it worth while to 
acknowledge the accuracy of the penetration ; another thought we had 
been drowned, as if there was some Solway Frith at Newport for us to 
get into ; and a maiden lady, who lived upon the recollection of imagi¬ 
nary beaux, screamed out, ‘ Why, we thought you had run off' to get 
married ! ’ I thought of an epitaph I had once read : 

‘Beneath this silent stone is laid 
A noisy, antiquated maid, 

Who from her cradle talked till death, 

And ne’er before was out of breath; ’ 

and believing that her garrulity was a constitutional infirmity, forgave 
her. In cases of accident, no matter how prudent they may have 
been, boys are always found fault with, either in the concrete, for their 
own benefit, or in the abstract, els a warning to other boys, and 1 cer¬ 
tainly received my full share this time. 

It was impossible for me to criminate the lady, and therefore I quietly 
submitted to the blame of jaded horses and very late hours. 

The last I saw of my fair horse-womEin she was proceeding up-stairs, 
surrounded by a number of females, who were scolding and chattering 
like magpies, while she, game to the last, was waving her handkerchief 
at me, behind her back, in token of her distinguished consideration for 
their admonitions. 
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INDEPENDENCE ODE. 
Air: Star-Spangled Banner. 


BT W. n O. BOlUIRi 


Wiien our fathers in vain sought redress from the throne, 

And the tyrant grew mad in his thirst for dominion, 

Earth shook while the bugle of contlict was blown. 

And our eagle unfolded his newly-tiedged pinion: 

Men with hair thin and white 
Bared their arms for the light, 

And the lad of sixteen made the dull weapon bright, 

While gilding the battle-storm, rolling in wrath, 

The sun-light of Freedom streamed full on their path. 

Fierce bands of oppression were marshaled in vain, 

Though the cross of St. George tiuttered haughtily o’er them, 
Unmoved as the rock, beating backward the main, 

Frowned the phalanx of Liberty darkly before them: 

With the dying and dead 
Was the battle-held spread, 

And the rain of destruction fell reeking and red; 

But Britain soon learned that she could not prevail, 

For the war-shout of Washington rang on the gale. 

In earth, by their prowess and fortitude won 

From the grasp of invasion, our grand-sires are sleeping. 

And proud are the columns that gleam in the sun, 

Where moss o’er each sepulchre slowly is creeping; 

But the triumphs of art 
Can no glory impart, 

When the names of the mighty are traced on the heart. 

And deeds that have hallowed hill, valley, and shore, 

Are linked to the turf that they trod evermore. 

The valor that burned in the breasts of our sires 
Is living in hearts of the free-born and daring, 

Who nobly, while poets were stringing their lyres. 

Our llag to the Mexican stronghold were bearing : 

Thronging hosts in the fray 
Veiled the lustre of day, 

With the smoke-cloud of guns, but their march could not stay. 
And earth felt the tread of their conquering feet, 

While the heart of an empire was ceasing to beat. 

Proud heirs of a legacy bought by the sword, 

May the South and the North ever live in communion ; 

May the vials of doom on the traitor be poured 
Whose lip ever mutters that foul word ‘ Disunion: ’ 

Guard the home of your birth, 

Where the wretched of earth, 

When scourged by the despot, find altar and hearth, 

And the splendor of Rome will be dim to the fame 
That our land in the congress of nations will claim. 
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The brackish stream that seeks the heaving sea, 

Rose pure and sweet in some far hazy heights, 

Traced out its devious way by pleasant sights, 

Reflected clear each cloud, each bending tree, 

Nor lost at onco through all its gathering tide 
The grateful freshness of its mountain source; 

But wave by wave that measured out its course 
Brought briny drops, till each low shore, stretched wide, 
Lapped up the saltness of the main; then o’er it spread 
The sombro hue that reigns where sullen billows tread. 
So never man did fall, but that the way 
From the maternal breast to the sad goal 
Was reached by slight gradations: dark the day 
When innocence was spent and vice o’erflowod the soul 
Blackbam *, (X .«/.) 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

San-FrancUco , April, 1S55. 

To the Editor of the Knickerbocker : 

Dear Sir : I have just returned from a visit to the Sandwich Islands, 
and take the liberty of giving you a brief sketch of my jaunt. I left 

San-Francisco in company with Mr. A. G. I-, of New-York, during 

the month of November, on board the schooner Vacquero. The pas¬ 
sage over was a very pleasant one, although we were twenty days going, 
having encountered light southerly winds nearly all the way. The first 
land seen was the high peak of Mauna Kea, on Hawaii, which is four¬ 
teen thousand feet above the ocean. Sailing onward, the next object 
which opened to our view was the picturesque town of Honolulu, situ¬ 
ated in a valley, surrounded by high mountains. When our craft was 
seen from the shore the natives instantly put out in their canoes, in order 
to tow us into the harbor; the mouth being so narrow, a vessel is not 
able to enter under sail, except with a fair wind. In the harbor were 
five men-of-war; the most conspicuous were the Portsmouth and the 
St. Mary’s — the two finest ships in the United States Navy. The day 
was very warm when we landed. Through the kindness of Captain 
Bailey, of the St. Mary’s, quarters had been procured for us at M. Du- 
dois’, late French Consul to the Islands. Better accommodations could 
not be found. During our stay at Honolulu we were treated with great 
kindness ; the best the country could produce was placed before us. 
Honolulu contains about twelve thousand inhabitants, of whom ona 
third are foreigners. The houses are principally built of coral, and pre¬ 
sent a very fine appearance. At a short distance from the town is 
Punch-Bowl Hill, an extinct crater, rising almost perpendicularly to the 
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height of seven hundred feet. On the top is a fortification made of 
adobe. From the summit of this mountain is seen the valley of Nu- 
nauu, a perfect fairy-land. Diamond-Hill, situated close to the sea, is very 
similar to Punch-Bowl, but much higher. 

The natives are of a dark olive complexion, with black hair and coarse 
features. Neither male nor female have the slightest pretensions to beauty. 
There is a marked difference between the chiefs and lower classes ; the 
former are usually very tall, well made, and more dignified in appear- 
.ance than the latter. The principal food of the natives consists of dried 
fish and poe ; the latter is made of the taro, which is something similar 
to our potato ; it grows in swampy soil. The root is baked in an oven 
of heated stones under ground until it becomes mealy ; it is then mixed 
with water and pounded with a stone pestle till it is glutinous, after 
which it is kept for a few days to ferment, when it is fit for use. The 
natives eat tliisby inserting their first finger crooked into the poe, give it 
one or two turns, then convey it to the mouth, and suck it off. When 
made with less consistency it requires two fingers to eat it, and is called 
two-finger poe. I tasted it several times, but do not like it, as it reminds 
me too much of sour starch. The dress of the natives varies in differ¬ 
ent parts of the Islands. In Honolulu and the principal towns the Eu¬ 
ropean costume is adopted ; among the mountains nothing but the malo 
is worn, which consists of a girdle of kapa (native cloth) tied around 
the body. Canoes are still principally used by the natives, although a 
great many prefer whale-boats, as they are larger and safer ; the former 
are very neatly made, from twenty to thirty feet in length, and eighteen 
in width, with out-riggers, which consist of poles attached to the side 
of the canoe, and extending to windward about five feet; at the ends 
are fastened another pole parallel to the canoe. These out-riggers are 
for the purpose of keeping the boat from upsetting. 

While visiting Kealakekua Bay, I saw the natives surf-bathing. 
They each had a board seven or eight feet long and a foot wide. Lying 
on this with their faces downward, they plunged into the surf as it was 
receding from the shore. When a breaker was met with, they went 
under it and came out on the opposite side, darting onward until the 
smooth water w as reached ; then, placing their boards upon the highest 
wave, and, standing almost erect, they were carried toward the shore 
with a frightful rapidity, shouting and yelling all the way. As they 
approached, 1 expected to see them dashed to pieces on the rocks ; but 
when within a hundred feet of me, they dove under the water and went 
out on a recoiling wave. They do not seem to know what fear is, and 
will sometimes spend hours in this kind of amusement. They are also 
very fond of diving off from high places. When on my way to the 
volcano, I passed through Hilo, where are the falls of Waialuku, from 
eighty to a hundred feet high. There were several females bathing 
and jumping over the falls. They w'ent in some distance above, where 
the water rushes over the rocks, laid down flat on their faces in a strong 
current, which carried them to the edge of the falls, then turning on 
their backs, they glided off on the sheet of water, feet foremost, into the 
river below. Throughout Hawaii there are a great many gulches, some 
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of them from eight hundred to a thousand feet deep. At the foot are 
beautiful valleys, covered with the choicest flowers and fruits, with a 
stream of water gradually winding its way through. As the traveller 
arrives at the brink of one of these precipices he is filled with admirar 
tion and awe at the grandeur of the sight. The scenery surpasses any 
I ever beheld. Niagara Falls, with its rush of waters, and the noble 
Hudson, with its palisades and towering mountains, were completely 
forgotten. It would be impossible for me to convey an adequate idea 
of its beauty; it requires the pen of the poet and the touch of the 
artist. 

Kilauea Pel6 (the name of the volcano) is situated on the slope of 
Mauna Loa, Hawaii, about four thousand five hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, and is the only active volcano on any of the islands. 
It consists of a huge basin, or crater, the bottom of which is from a 
thousand to fifteen hundred feet from the surface, varying in different 
places, and nine miles in circumference ; in the centre is a smaller one 
about one eighth of a mile in diameter, and the bottom, which is eighty 
feet from the main crater, is one bed of liquid fire. The lava rolls over in 
waves, like melted lead, and is thrown up into the air some forty feet. 
The noise is deafening, and can be heard for miles. At times can be 
seen waving in the wind threads of lava, which the natives call the 
hair of the goddess Pole. I amused myself throwing pieces of hard¬ 
ened lava into the abyss below ; but this was soon stopped by the guides, 
who threatened to leave if it was continued. The natives are still 
very superstitious, and some of them at the present day go up once a 
year with an offering for the goddess Pole. Fruit of all kinds can be 
thrown into the crater without giving offence. The large crater has 
not been in action for a number of years ; the bottom is covered with 
hardened lava, with fissures interspersed here and there sending forth 
hot steam, which is quite frequently used by the natives in cooking. 
There are a large number of sulphur-beds scattered around. Near the 
crater is a hot spring ; the water when cool is excellent, and free from 
all mineral taste. On Mauna Loa vegetation is scarce ; a few cranberry 
bushes and coarse grass are about all that can be seen. My stay at 
the volcano was not very long, as I was compelled to leave, having been 
driven away by an innumerable quantity of insects, which the Spaniards 
call 4 pul gas.’ 

On Friday, December fifteenth, His Majesty Kamehameha the Third 
died. I went to the palace a few days afterward to see the remains of 
the late king lying in state. The sight to me was very imposing. In 
the audience-chamber a canopy surmounted by a gilt crown was erected, 
supported at the four comers by columns draped in black. On the top 
of each was a large kahili, made of black feathers; beneath this ca¬ 
nopy, and elevated about three feet from the ground, was placed the 
coffin, covered with crimson velvet, with a long yellow tassel at each 
corner. Beneath the coffin was spread the royal cloak of Kamehameha 
the First, and over it was thrown another. (These cloaks are made of 
yellow feathers, and are very beautiful; only two of the feathers used 
in making them are taken from each bird, the remainder being of a dark 
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color ; the birds, being sacred to the king, are never killed.) Four na¬ 
tives stood, one at either corner of the canopy, each waving two large 
black kahilis over the coffin. This was continued during the lying in state. 
The royal crown, covered with crape, on a crimson-velvet cushion, was 
placed at the foot of the coffin; the throne was at the head. Her 
Majesty and ladies in waiting were reclining on mats along-side the 
coffin. 

The funeral took place January tenth. The streets through which 
the procession passed were covered with grass and rushes. At ten o’clock 
a.m. the people commenced to assemble at the palace. After the reli¬ 
gious exercises were over, the canopy with the coffin was carried by the 
High Chiefs and placed on the funeral car, which was drawn by a large 
number of natives, preceded by two large yellow kahilis, and the late 
king’s standard. Two green kahilis were carried, one on either side, at 
the head and foot of the car. Surrounding these were sixteen other ka¬ 
hilis of various colors and sizes. His Majesty Kamehameha the Fourth, 
H. It. H. Princess Victoria, H. R. H. Prince Lot followed in a car¬ 
riage led by footmen. Ministers of state, officers of the navy, consuls, 
soldiers, etc., closed up the rear. A large number of natives joined in 
the procession. On arriving at the sepulchre, the soldiers were formed 
in line, and the coffin, borne by the High Chiefs, was deposited in its 
last resting-place. The day following, the inauguration of Kameha¬ 
meha the Fourth took place in the native church. The king entered, 
preceded by two chiefs, each bearing a large kahili of variegated colore. 
On either side of him was another. Immediately behind was carried 
the royal standard, the Kuhina Nui, (Premier,) and the king’s brother, 
Prince Lot, bearing the royal cloak, came next. Surrounding the king 
were numerous chiefs, wearing capes of yellow feathers, and carrying 
large kahilis. Governors and ministers of state followed. The cortege 
was preceded by- a fine band, which, after entering the spacious aisle of 
the church, separated on either side, and continued playing until the 
king took his seat on the throne, which was elevated on a platform in 
front of the pulpit. The latter was covered with the late king’s stand¬ 
ard ; over the throne was one of the feather-cloaks. The Kuhina Nui, 
standing on the right of the king, read the will of Kamehameha the 
Third. The oath was then administered by Chief-Justice Lee, when 
the king arose and made a short speech, first in the native tongue, ancl 
then in the English. The band played ‘ God save the king.’ The 
ceremonies over, His Majesty left the church. On the steps he addressed 
the soldiers, and then returned to his palace. 

The present king is a fine-looking man, and well educated, but, un¬ 
like his predecessor, is opposed to annexation. Most of the foreigners 
are in favor of it; the natives take very little interest in the matter. 
The United States government offered to pay an annuity of three hun¬ 
dred thousand dollars to Kamehameha the Third and the royal family, 
provided the annexation of the Islands could be effected. The king 
assented to the proposition ; and had the signature of the then Prince 
Liholiho, now king, been obtained, the measure would doubtless have 
been consummated. The prince was detained at Hawaii at the time 
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by the high chiefs, to prevent his being induced to. give his signature. 
On his return to Honolulu the old king died, after a short illness , and 
with him all chance of annexation, as Kamehameha the Fourth pre¬ 
fers wearing the royal cloak of his ancestors to accepting the princely 
income offered by the United States. 

Yours, etc., On* op the Smith Family. 


stanzas : to myra . 


BY LAWriKKCS UBRII 


L 

I TnouoHT my days were clouded, 

That light would never beam 
Upon my shadowed heart again. 

Or sun-light never gleam 
Upon my darkened brow again; 

That love, and hope, and joy were vain. 

IL 

I never dreamed the spell would break ; 

I never hoped to win 
One heart to mine, one soul like thine 
To cheer the gloom within; 

But now I know God’s bow in heaven 
A promise to our souls was given. 

m. 

I’ll not despair since thou hast smiled; 

My heart renews its bloom, 

And pays to thee, with love and prayer, 
The debt it owed the tomb: 

For from its massive portals, say, 

Hast thou Dot rolled the stone away ? 


IV. 

Oh 1 both have seen a weary lot, 

But mine hath been to weep, 

With throbbing brow and aching heart, 
While others were asleep; 

And e’en when laughter curled my lip, 
What poison I was doomed to sipl 


But this is past: Ileaven smiles at last; 

’T is thine the mission blest, 

By some kind guardian angel taught 
To soothe my soul to rest, * 

Like radiant stars that shine at even 
To £oint the wanderer’s path to Heaven I 
Neve- York , Jane 13 , 1855 . 
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THE GLORY ON THE GRAVE. 


>T MRS. JULIA KiCIlaTIHl. 


Soft strearaeth down the moon-light 
On cliff', and glen, and wave, 

But its softest shimmer falleth 
On a little grassy grave: 

With tenderest effulgence a tide of pallid gold 
Down issues, brightly bathing the marble and the mould, 
Where my darling lieth lowly, 

In a rest serene and holy, 

Brow and baby-bosom pulseless, and her innocent white hands 
flaking no more gentle gesture, 

Fair folded in her vesture, 

As pale and pure a presence as any statue stands. 

Oh I where she lowly lieth, 

My stricken spirit trieth 

To await the sweet unfolding of this bitter providence; 

And now the moon-beam hoary, 

With expressive grace and glory, 

Mutoly pausing on her marble, to my soul appealeth thence. 
It resteth on the sculptured stone 
Like a messenger from the Great White Throne: 

It watcheth calm by her gentle side, 

As the angels watched when our Lord had died: 
It sitteth still on her little feet, 

Like a brooding memory, pale and sweet: 

It lieth along with a lily light, 

Like her spirit’s mantle, dropped in flight: 

It falleth with silver splendor down. 

Like a halo shed from her saintly crown: 

It beameth benignly all over the sod, 

A smile and a blessing straight from God. 

Oh ! streameth soft the moon-light, 

Where my blessed one low lies, 

Like a glorilied white angel, 

Far leaning from the skies. 

Only tho moon-light paleth, 

Waxcfch feebler and then faileth, 

And to cumbered mortal vision leaveth dark tho grave, and lone, 
W’hile the angel watcheth ever, 

His vigil faileth never, 

For a charge to him is given concerning that whito stone; 
And with Faith’s uncumbered vision, 

I may see his shape elysian, 

By that consecrated stone, 

Watelling ever, 

• Failing never, 

By that lowly, holy stone. 

Alton, (///.,) June , 1S55. 
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PAUL LE BURG’S MAGIC. 


-‘quomopo adoleseentulus 

Mulieris ingenia potuet naM*ero.* — Terence. 


It was already dark when a young man stood knocking at the door 
of Michael Scheimer, the miller of Adfield, a small village some twenty 
miles from Heidelberg. His dress and appearance were somewhat re¬ 
markable ; and to the reader, had he chanced to have met him an hour 
before, as he strode, with his peculiar swaggering gait, along the high¬ 
way, his brigandish air would doubtless have suggested unpleasant 
ideas. Our hero, however, was no freebooter, but a student of the Uni¬ 
versity ; and both his dress and bearing were fashioned after the most 
approved style of the Heidelberg Burschen. 

Paul le Burg was the glory of his kneipe. Gay and ingenious, he 
shone alike at the club and in the lecture-room. Overflowing with ani¬ 
mal spirits, his love of fun and frolic often involved him in scrapes, 
which at the venerable Alma Mater where ‘ it delyteth us to have col- 
leged,’ would have won for him the name of a ‘ hard case.’ Such being 
his character, it is not surprising that the end of the term ever found 
him at the bottom of his purse. But as his homo was distant but two 
days’ journey, aided by a stout pair of legs and a night with a friend, he 
could reach it without expending a kreuzer. 

About half-way between Heidelberg and his home lived Michael 
Scheimer, a jolly miller, who, in consideration of his wit, and the love 
which Paul, by his open manners, everywhere inspired, was in the habit 
of extending him his hospitality whenever he chanced that way. The 
term had just closed. The student was on his way homeward, and it 
was in expectation of the accustomed hospitality that he now stood 
knocking at the miller’s door. But for once Herr Bursch was doomed 
to disappointment. After the lapse of a considerable interval the 
buxom frau of Michael appearing, bade him good e’en, and desired him 
to pass on to the inn that night, as her husband was from home, and 
consequently it was impossible for her to admit him. It was in vain 
that he urged upon her the pitiable condition of his pockets, and pleaded 
his long acquaintance ; the lady was inexorable, and the colloquy was 
ended by the door being shut in his face. This state of affairs surprised 
Paul. Hitherto he had imagined that he held no mean place in the 
estimation of dame Scheimer, and that the absence of the good man 
could ever mar his welcome was what he least suspected. 

As he stood pondering how, with his empty pockets, he should dis¬ 
pose of himself for the night, a bright light, streaming from a chink in 
the closed shutters, attracted his attention. Instinctively he drew near 
and peeped, when, lo! the mystery of his inhospitable repulse was 
solved. There, by the blazing fire, with a huge tankard of ale at his 
elbow, sat the village schooL-master, regarding with remarkably com- 
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placent looks the roasting of a delicious capon, which, with other good 
cheer, was evidently intended for the delectation of himself and the 
worthy frau. Upon his knee was a guitar, to which, as Paul peered in 
upon him, he was warbling in his tenderest tones those beautiful little 
verses of Matthisson: 

* Ich dente dein, 

Wen durch den ITain 
Der Nachtegallen 
Accorde schallen. 

Waun dentst du mein ? ’ 

Ichabod, of Sleepy-Hollow memory, was not more deeply ‘ in clover ’ at 
the feast of Baltus Yon Tassel, than our pedagogue appeared to be in 
the kitchen of Michael Scheimer. But alas ! how true is the proverb, 
‘ There is many a slip, etc. ! * for at this instant a thundering rap at the 
door startled the Don Juan of the ferrule from his cosy position, and 
unceremoniously hurried both him and his supper into an old disused 
oven. Paul tarried long enough to see the whole of this somewhat lu¬ 
dicrous performance, and then, hastening around to the door, was wel¬ 
comed heartily by the miller, whose return, from the frightened looks of 
the frau, was evidently unexpected. 

Michael and his guest were soon seated in his spacious kitchen, and 
his wife proceeded to spread the board for supper. Paul had already 
drawn forth and ‘ adjusted the fragrant charge * of that inseparable of 
every German Student — his meerschaum ; but not even its grateful 
fumes or the conversation of his friend could keep him from casting oc¬ 
casional sly glances at the table. He soon saw that his supper bade 
fair to be far inferior to that which he had discovered in course of pre¬ 
paration for the gay Lothario, now trembling and sweating, half-dead 
, with fear, in the oven. Paul was a generous youth, and, notwithstand¬ 
ing the inhospitable treatment which he had received a little before, he 
determined to extricate the good wife from her difficulty. Not, however, 
to give him too much credit for generosity, no doubt the aforesaid savory 
viands had not a little to do with his subsequent actions. In the course 
of conversation, the student informed his host that during the last term 
he had devoted himself almost entirely to the study of magic ; and such 
was the proficiency he had attained in the ars nigra that, beside per¬ 
forming many other ingenious tricks, he could raise even ‘ Old Knick * 
himself. The worthy miller, being somewhat skeptical, desired some 
slight proof of his skill. This was just what was wanted; and so 
Paul very innocently proposed by means of his art to make some addi¬ 
tion to their supper. To this Michael had, of course, no objection. Ac¬ 
cordingly our hero entered upon his incantations. After muttering va¬ 
rious scraps of barbarous Latin and Greek, he advanced to the door of 
the oven, and, quietly drawing forth the good things, closed it again, as 
if nothing more were behind. 

The board being thus replenished, Paul, with the astonished miller, 
proceeded to satisfy the hunger which a long fast had created. 

‘ ’T is merry in the hall 
When beards wag ail,’ 

says the old English proverb; and the loud guffaws which arose fre- 
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quently from our two worthies proved the truth of the couplet. The 
* home-brewed ’ flowed freely, and, becoming warmed by its generous 
influence, the student was soon ripe for any fun, and so began to con¬ 
cert measures for securing to the school-master a safe retreat. He con¬ 
tinued plying the miller with ale, discoursing eloquently all the while of 
his marvellous power of raising Lucifer in any shape he pleased. At 
last, when he deemed that Michael was sufficiently fuddled, he boldly 
proposed to raise the devil in the likeness of the village school-master. 
This was consented to, provided ‘Auld Nickie ’ should be made to take 
himself off immediately upon his appearance. Again had Paul recourse 
to his jargon, which he closed by shouting, in the voice of a Stentor, 
‘ diabdc provenito! Out rolled the poor frightened pedagogue, covered 
with soot, and, dashing against the startled miller, whose equilibrium 
was by this time not over steady, he reached the door and was gone. 

Such was the result of Paul le Burg’s first and last attempt at magic, 
the recital of which, upon his return to the University, caused the rafters 
of more than one studenten-kneipe to ring with merriment. 

Eastern, (Pa.,) 1856. «. v. r. 


TO A MOTHER 

OH THE SUDDEN DEATH OP HER FIRST-BORN. 

L 

Aye, wring thy hands, wild mother, 

Wail, wail the dark night through, 
Then fold thy grief away j 
In caverns deep 
Thy heart must keep 
The woe that will have sway. 

XL 

Nay, fold thy hands, sad mother, 

Here’s naught for thee to do; 

No tears for thee to dry; 

Each curl so fair 
Needs not thy care — 

Closed is the azure eye. 

in. 

But clasp thy hands, pale mother, 

Kiss, kiss the rod anew; 

And so at last appear 
As spotless white, 

Divinely bright, 

As he that lieth hero. 

11 


Bijcklamt, (E. J ) 
VOL. XLVI. 
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AN UNKNOWN GRAVE, 

TRINITY OnUROlI-YARD, BROADWAY, N1W YORK. 


BT ISAAC V tCLILLiH, 


It is a sad, neglected grave, 

Hard by the city's busiest walk, 

And o’er its faded turf a flower 
Nods mournfully its withered stalk: 

A mossy stone, all stained with time, 
Half-sunk in earth, leans o’er its head, 

• Whose tablet, once emblazoned, told 

The name and history of the dead; 

But on whoso dim oblitered face 
Nor ago nor name the eye may trace. 

I paused amid the jostling crowd 
That hurries there in endless flow, 
Conjecturing the sex, the age, 

And station of the dust below; 

And fain Time’s record would unroll, 

To read the blurred oblivious scroll. 

A hundred rolling years or more 
Their dust and shadows may have strown, 
Pale sleeper 1 o’er thee since thy form 
Was sepulchred beneath tills stone I 

Haply in vanished years thy name 
Was honored, without speck or stain; 

Thy warehouses with wealth o’erflowed, 

Thy canvas whitoned all the main: 

Haply men’s hearts with transport caught 
The eloquence thy lips distilled; 

ITaply, sword-girded, thy brave heart 
With patriotic fervor thrilled, 

While foremost in the ranks of war 
Thy proud name glittered like a star. 

Haply on Bunker’s smoky height, 

In Trenton’s stern ensanguined fight, 

At Monmouth, and at Brandywine, 

Thy dripping blade and stalwart arm 
Hewed a red circle in the line, 

And fenced thy country’s flag from harm. 
Haply in every stricken field 
That signalized that glorious strife, 

All gashed with steel and grimed with smoke, 
Thou perilled gallantly thy life, 

And, dying, honored by tho brave, 

Here found thy sad untimely grave. 

Haply thou wert of low degree, 

Of lineage mean, of humblest birth, 

Enforced to roam the briny sea, 

Or till with laboring hand the earth; 
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Yet happy in thy honest toil, 

Revered in life, in death deplored, 

Hither a hundred years ago 
Thy funeral procession poured. 

The sexton knolled thy passing bell, 

The priest the sacred ritual read, 

The clods upon thy coffin fell, 

The hymn was sung, and prayers were said. 

Year in, year out, the feet of men 
Molest thy ashes in the shell; 

The idle school-boy saunters by 
Regardless of thy lonely cell; 

The noisy news-boy shouts his wares, 

The tattered pauper begs his bread, 

The belle flaunts past, the fopling stares, 
With listless consequential tread; 

And all the anxious sons of gain 
Unmindful pace thy calm domain. 


A TALE OP MY GRANDFATHER. 


-* the evil donne 

Ryes not when death the body first doth leave; 

But from the grandsyre to the nephewes sonne 
And all his seede the curse doth often cleave, 

Till vengeance utterly the guilt bereave: 

So streightly God doth iudge.’ 

In a lovely niche among the Highlands of the Hudson, stands the 
little old-fashioned country-house that I call mine. It will not long 
stand there ; for already I am urged, even to persecution, by my 
wealthy neighbors, to raze its time-worn walls, and to build over its 
foundations an edifice more in harmony with their own elegant or pre¬ 
tentious villas. But there is something about the old mansion — some¬ 
thing I dare not whisper to them — for I should speak a language but 
ill understood in our so rapid age ; but it sanctifies in my eyes every 
gray stone that, weather-beaten and disfigured here and there by ac¬ 
cumulating moss, helps to support the roof which has sheltered genera¬ 
tions before mine ; has witnessed all the little incidents of their home 
history, and has seen departing from under its portal the long proces¬ 
sions which have carried them to mingle with their fathers’ dust in the 
little church-yard behind the hill. 

The old house belonged to an ancestor of mine ; one who left his 
mark.upon the age he lived in, and whose name is yet honored among 
his descendants. There is a portrait of him in the possession of one of 
the branches of the family, but I never saw it; for we have been at 
feud for many years, and my foot has never been upon their threshold. 
But our traditions speak of him as a tall, stately man ; one wht loved 
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company, and could easily adapt his bearing to the society he was in : 
he loved the social glass, and had that true dignity which need not fear 
familiarity. Gayety and wit made his society desirable, even in his 
more advanced years, and his presence was sought as much in the con¬ 
vivial gatherings of his time, as in the sober and intellectual reunions 
among men of his own more elevated pursuits. But those few who 
enjoyed most perfectly his confidence, had at times noticed, even in his 
gayest humors, a flickering, fleeting shadow that for a moment dwelt 
upon his joyous countenance, and seemed more than the expression of a 
passing emotion, though in a second all trace of it had fled. There 
were certain anniversaries he most rigidly observed, shut up by himself 
in the room he called his own, and none dared then intrude upon his 
privacy. Still his face betrayed no unusual emotion when he took his 
place at the family-table, and he had the same kind, good-natured word 
and smile for every one. Once, my father told me, his daughter acci¬ 
dentally entered that room. Her father’s face was buried in his hands, 
and his gray hairs fell loose and scattered over them, upon the escri¬ 
toire. A package of letters was lying there, and some were open by 
his side, while one trembled in his grasp; a single groaning sob of 
agony burst forth from the strong old man. Young as she was, my 
aunt quietly and unnoticed left the room, and never till years after the 
green sod was planted on her father’s bosom, did she utter a word to 
any, of that glimpse of his secret sufferings. At all other times, he 
was the kind, affectionate husband, the same tender father, the still 
sympathizing and lively friend and companion. Never did he allow, 
even from the sharer of his life, an allusion to the dark sorrow that 
haunted him; and she, out of the intuitive delicacy of her love, soon 
learned to respect the feeling she could not understand, and obtruded 
no well-meant sympathy upon his solitude. 


11 . 

* ‘ A jolly plnce,’ paid he, 4 in times of old, 

But something ails it now.’ * 

Some trifling business or whim brought me, on the swift wings of 
steam, to my quiet country home, one day in the latter part of January. 
I soon found myself, after beating my own path through the untrodden 
snow, shaking off my feet at the low door, while I waited an uncon¬ 
scionable time for the slow step of my good house-keeper. However, 
bolts were drawn, and chains clanked, and the old key creaked slowly 
in the rusty lock, and an honest, wrinkled face greeted me, such as I 
well remember, in all its alternations of ill-feigned anger and unmis¬ 
takable fondness, petting and scolding; reproving with its frown the 
freaks of wayward boyhood, while the suppressed dimple at the corner 
of the mouth gave a too easily interpreted sanction to its most roguish 
pranks. 

‘ Well, Aunty, so I ’ve come to visit you in this dreary winter’s nest. 
Truth to say, I am heartily sick of the great city — at least for one 
day to come — so Aunty, if you will only make me one of your own 
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cups of tea, and hunt up somewhere thJBld slippers and dressing-gown 
I lounged in last summer, I will try to forget there are such things as 
courts and clients ; for this blessed night I mean to be at rest.’ 

* 0 Mr. Hoffman ! ’ the good creature edged in, as well as she 
could, in the intervals of my voluble greeting, ‘ who w r ould have thought 
of seeing you here, in this dull, old place; you who have New-York, 
with all its parties, and the operas I hear the young ladies talk about; 
and Mrs. Hoffman and the dear children, to come up here to keep me 
company ; why-* 

4 Parties and operas! * I broke in, 1 and company, and all that; why, 
I am sick of the sight of white kid, and have talked myEelf hoarse 
with empty words, while my brains ache with the effort to invent non¬ 
sense corresponding. You wouldn’t, dear Aunty, drive me back to 
tread over the same tiresome, endless path to-night ? Come, Aunt 
Sophy, let me live over, for this night, the happy time when no one 
knew me, and I had nothing to do, and no care for any but my precious 
self. My wife gives me full leave to play bachelor for this short holi¬ 
day. Let me draw’ off these stiff boots, and now for my easy-chair and 
the last Knickerbocker. 

The dear soul had not kept me at the door debating all this while ; 
her beaming eye and her quick movements gave me all the welcome I 
could desire ; and by this time I was fairly ensconced in my favorite 
comer by the fire-side, and was gazing through the small panes in the 
library-window on the wintry landscape without. 

The library is a fine large room, in the old style; its low ceiling 
profusely decorated with the curious mouldings of those times. A heavy 
wooden mantel, abounding in wreaths and Cupids, overhangs the grate, 
which, from its resplendent brass knobs and brightly-polished fender, re¬ 
flected back the cheerful coal-fire which glow T ed between its bars. 
Heavy book-cases stand along the walls, and on their shelves, in stout 
leather binding, are ranged the volumes that bear the imprint of Ton- 
son, and the magnates of the literary mart of the last century. There 
were Johnson and Sterne, and the bitter satire of Swift, and the no less 
severe though more polished sarcasm of Pope ; and in long battalions 
are drawm up the stupid volumes of the ‘ Gentlemen’s Magazine,’ with 
its chronicle of the births of those who have long since departed, and 
the deaths of those who have long been forgotten ; in its musty 
pages you shall find many a love-sonnet, and pastorals innumerable, to 
Sylvias and Anaryllises, Chloes, Phyllises, and Daphnes, whose child¬ 
ren’s children have listened to the same vain tale, told in more modem 
phrase, and now count the fast-coming silvery streaks in their own once 
bonnie hair. 

From the library a door opens into the wide hall, on the opposite side 
of which are the parlors, now closed for the winter. At one end of the 
hall runs up the broad stair-way, with its heavy square bannister ; it 
stops abruptly at the wide landing which spans the hall, affording room 
for the display of a host of flower-pots, crowned with verdure of every 
varying hue ; and behind which the lofty bow-window admits light and 
air and blue sky enough to penetrate to every comer of the cheerful 
hall, and to enliven our hearts, as we gaze through its lozenges of crys- 
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tal, out on the bright prospe^of hill, and field, and river, that lies 
stretched for many a mile before us. A second shorter flight, springing 
at right angles from the bending, conducts us to the upper story. 

But for me, I will return to the bright fire in the library, and to the 
treasured magazine, till the fragrant steams of Bohea and the smoking 
rolls tempt me to gossip an hour away, as I used in the good old time, 
when I was younger, and a promising bachelor, though it would seem 
that time has notched no years since then upon the venerable face op¬ 
posite me. 


ill. 

1 1 hate heard, (but not believed,) the spirits of the dead 
May walk again.' 

My gown was resumed when the evening repast was over, and I was 
again comfortably busied in scenes far away from the Hudson. But as 
the night drew on, without the roar of omnibuses, or the dismal clangor 
of the fire-alarm, the type grew indistinct before my eyes, and I instinct¬ 
ively rose to bring out from its well-known recess the decanter of choice 
Madeira, and sipping and musing over my glass, then lighting one of 
the bunch of Havanas that had survived last summer's campaign, I 
settled myself more comfortably in the deep library-chair, to dream 
over this puzzling riddle of life, whose deep meaning we all with our 
various plummets so anxiously seek to sound, but whose fearful solution 
the fool and the wise alike shall assuredly find. 

The gray smoke continued to curl over my head, and sport in fantas¬ 
tic rings around the old carved ornaments of the ceiling. How long I 
continued to dream, I do not know, but I awoke in the midst of a scene 
so startling that I wonder now at the power I had to witness it. The 
wide doors of the library were thrown open, and the hall, the library, 
and the parlors were brilliantly lighted. There upon the heavy carved 
table was the quaint lamp that had long been treasured up among the 
relics of our family. Curious ornaments and grotesque girandoles 
shone upon the mantel; the gilding was fresh upon the carved cornices 
of the book-cases ; elaborately-finished Dutch landscapes, with portraits 
of a generation of Arcadians, hung about the walls, which were painted 
with an elegance which made me blush for my own neglect. 

The suite of apartments thus thrown open to my astonished gaze was 
filled with a brilliant throng: there were gentlemen in old-fashioned 
attire, the hair carefully powdered, in richly-laced waistcoats, and coats 
of scarlet, or modest blue, glittering with gold, the dress-sword tucked 
through the broad skirt, leading through the mazes of an old court- 
dance their ladies, who, their hair thrown back from the forehead, 
arranged in careless luxuriant masses, and powdered in the style of a 
former age, managed gracefully their wide-spreading hoops, and sailed 
with stately ease at the side of their partners. They glided through 
the strange and intricate figures; they bowed and courtesied with 
courtly dignity; they passed and re-passed before my eyes, and swam 
close at my side, so that I could almost feel the fanning air upon my 
cheek. There were rich dresses and blazing jewels; and satins and 
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velvets and gay costumes swept before me in one mass of brilliant, be¬ 
wildering, yet orderly confusion. Not a sound was heard—not the 
rustling of a foot; and though in the place where should 6tand my 
wife’s piano, a lady sat, apparently playing upon an. antique harpsi¬ 
chord, not a note of music broke the death-like silence. 

All wore the air of festival; the glaring lights, the gay colors, the 
intermingling, gliding figures ; all but those faces! — those faces that 
turned to me their great lustrous eyes, full of anxious, silent inquiry ! — 
those dumb lips, whereon dwelt no shadow of a smile — those sad, be¬ 
jewelled brows, where sat weariness and care, and the sickness of long- 
deferred hope. There were the young and beautiful there, and the 
men bore deep impressed upon them the seal of Nature’s own nobility, 
and the women moved like queens ; yet when those earnest, beseeching, 
despairing eyes were turned to mine, a chill like the chill of death ran 
through me, and my gasping breath was hushed. Shadowy glasses 
were quaffed, and cards were shuffled, and the forms of pleasure were 
observed with a sort of despairing eagerness, as if seeking an early re¬ 
lease from such tedious mockery. It was all the more shocking, that 
display of frivolity and pleasure, so at variance with those wan faces, 
and the air of lassitude and weariness and unearthly sadness that per¬ 
vaded all. 

There were two that I singled out from the throng: their brows 
wore a deeper expression of melancholy, and there w*as something in 
their bearing and conduct which, spite of myself, kept my fascinated 
eyes upon them. The lady was at that age when female charms owe 
least to art; her figure, fully developed, was yet light and graceful; 
her clear complexion, just tinged with brown, harmonized well with 
the bright black eye, and the dark, luxuriant tresses, which, wanting 
the elaborate care of her companions, were coiled into a heavy knot be¬ 
hind. The color had mantled deep in that fair cheek, and smiles and 
laughter had chased each other there, before that deadly pallor settled 
down upon it. So much I could see, that in the days gone by, the loud¬ 
est laugh and the merriest face in that goodly company were hers. 

Her cavalier in the dance was dressed in the rich and picturesque 
costume of a man of fashion of that period. His hair, pow r dered to a 
snowy whiteness, contrasted strongly with the fresh color of youth, and 
the large dark eye that glanced proudly from beneath the lofly brow, 
but still settled back into that expression of deep repentant sadness that 
was the prevalent tone. His features were of classic elegance, and 
there was upon them the marked impress of a fiery temperament, 
chastened and subdued by much early suffering. 

I observed, in the intervals of the dance, that he stole to the side of 
his lady-partner, and that he seemed to be paying the homage then 
deemed most acceptable to maidens ; but though in act and gesture, 
and the apparently uttered words, they were fond and accepted lovers, 
yet no expression of pleasure, no bright smile of love or hope once swept 
away the gloom that dwelt upon their brows. As together they turned 
their sad eyes upon me, I read there I know not what deep tale of des¬ 
pair ; of fruitless, blasted love; of hope worn out with patient endur¬ 
ing ; of weariness and silent woe. 
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Still the dance went on. There was jig, and contra-dance, and the 
minuet, and the new quadrille ; but oh ! never may I see again such 
wan faces and care-worn youthful features mingling in the gay measures 
of the ball-room. 

I was not conscious of the lapse of time, hut I noticed that the revel 
flagged, and just as the first gray streak of mom stole through the east¬ 
ern window, each weary head dropped upon its bosom ; in an instant 
the throng was gone. I thought, as my eye turned toward the deep 
bay-window, I could see, on the carriage-road in front, the dim outlines 
of horses and vehicles, receiving shadowy loads of dames and cavaliers ; 
but my first step toward the window dispelled the illusion, and I found 
myself alone. My lamp had burned low ; a few coals, buried in ashes, 
still smouldered in the grate ; and as I flung wider the shutters to ad¬ 
mit the dim light of the winter’s morning, all was as it had been, even 
to the black stump of my good segar, which lay there, as carelessly as 
any bachelor could have flung it, upon the spotless image of a woollen 
lamb. 

My brain w r as agitated with curious debate as I performed my morn¬ 
ing toilet. That the scene I have described had actually passed before 
my bodily eyes, I could not dare to doubt: the air of quaint reality ; 
the shadowy distinctness of every object; the vivid recollection of those 
mournful eyes, w T hich followed me even then, convinced me I could not 
have been dreaming ; yet there, in the same condition as 1 had left it, 
was the old table, littered with the same papers and books I had tossed 
over the night before. The solitary lamp, its chimney darkened with 
the smoke of tfie expiring wick ; the decanter and the single glass stand¬ 
ing by it, with the few drops 1 had left untasted; the old w r alls as 
dingy, and the ashy heap in the grate as low as if they had witnessed 
no midnight revelry. 

And if it were so, what could it mean — what sin unatoned, or what 
long-forgotten wrong could this little lodge of mine have known — that 
should draw these poor spirits from their long resting-place to reenact 
here their life’s drama ? And why should I be made the witness of their 
weary penance ? My conviction of the reality of the night’s vision w r as 
such that, after much deliberation, I determined to confide to my faith¬ 
ful house-keeper the whole ^cret, knowing that, if she did not believe, 
she certainly would not ridicule. 

So, when the blooming lass who is training for the future house-keep¬ 
er had cleared away the snowy cloth from our little breakfast-table, 
I drew my chair near to my old nurse. 

‘Aunty, you noticed I was more quiet than is my wont this morning ; 
but I have been thinking of a strange scene that passed before my eyes 
last night.’ So I began a full history of the mysterious vision, not 
without asseverations more strong than it is usual for me to confirm my 
stories writhal. 

But as I watched the countenance of my nurse, I did not see upon it 
that incredulity which I fully expected to find there; but, as her knit- 
ding grew gradually more and more slow, she finally sufibred the brist¬ 
ling web to fall into her lap ; and, wdth her clasped hands resting 
there, she watched my progress with an expression of unmistakable 
interest. 
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When I had concluded, I noticed the muscles of her face twitching 
with an emotion I had never before seen there. For a moment she 
said nothing; then, taking my hand, which rested on the arm of her 
elbow-chair, she began in a steady voice, which gave evidence of the 
strong control she was exerting over herself. 


IV. 

- 4 or wild mirth each clamorous art, 

Which, if It cannot cheer the heart, 

May stupefy and stun its smart 
Eor one loud busy day.’ 

4 My dear George — you must forgive me if I seem to forget the differ¬ 
ence between us ; you know you were always my child, from the nursery 
up — it seems to me that the time has come to release myself from a 
pledge long since given, never broken ; one it has been my life’s trust 
to keep, till I could commit my secret to the one whom Providence 
should seem to designate. 

1 The scene you have described has yearly been enacted before me. 
About %his time every winter, a few weeks before the holy season of 
Lent, I have watched in that library till the hour of twelve. Then the 
whole interior of the house is suddenly lighted up ; the old appearance 
of the apartments seems to be restored, as it was long before my day, 
and they are filled with the same crowd of old-fashioned gentlemen 
and ladies of which you speak. I, too, have noticed that pair of seem¬ 
ing lovers, and I have felt concerning that gentleman the same suspi¬ 
cions as yourself. But why mine are even stronger you may learn from 
what I now shall tell. 

1 You have often heard me speak of my mother; she lived to a good 
old age, and to her last day her works of benevolence and piety never 
ceased. Indeed, I often thought her austere ; there was a degree of 
strictness in her religious notions, and in her devotional habits, that was 
not likely to find favor in the eyes of a giddy young girl like me, and it 
was long before I began to appreciate the true spirit of her actions. 

4 She, as you know, like myself, lived long in your family, although 
bom to a much higher, though no happier sphere. All that I have of 
cultivation, and all the resources in myself in which I find my happi¬ 
ness, I owe to her. 

4 But, not to weary you, when I began to entertain the thoughts of a 
woman, I early discovered that something more than the usual devo¬ 
tional feeling, or the anxiety for salvation, formed the impulse of my 
mother’s religious observances. Long before the time consecrated by 
the church to special religious exercises, I noticed that her own habits 
became more rigidly devout, and that her mind seemed laboring under 
a load which, intolerable as it appeared, she had made it her duty to 
bear secretly and unaided. When the return of the year brought round 
the same period, I observed that she again withdrew herself from all 
unnecessary worldly employments, and engaged in a multitude of quiet 
charities, in which she seemed to find relief from the contemplation of 
a secret she had determined should die with her. 
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‘ But one winter, I well remember, she called me to her; it was about 
this time of the year; she begged of me to watch with her for that one 
night. There was something in her manner I could not refuse, even 
were I not her daughter. That night we passed together in the library. 
My poor mother never left her knees, in her dark agony, till the bright 
day-light streamed in over her prostrate form. Oh ! how her shrieks 
still linger in my ears, as she cried out of unutterable torment to her 
God ! how, with groans, that even now, when I think of them, fill the 
dark night with horrors, she prayed for a release from the burden that 
was crushing her ! how she told her God of the long years she had shut 
up the secret fire within her bosom ! She called Him to witness that in 
all fidelity she had kept her charge ; and now, in softened accents, 
through the sobs that broke her humble utterance, she implored His final 
blessing, His approval of what she sought to do. 

‘ On my knees by her side, my hand clasped in hers as I now hold 
yours, her gray hair streaming over my cheek, I saw that night what 
you last night 'witnessed — what we three only of all the living have 
beheld. And when the vision had departed 1 heard the faint groan of 
my parent: ‘And now lettest thou Thy servant depart in peace ! * and, 
by the first faint gleam of dawn, beheld her lying insensible by my side. 
She was removed to her bed, from which she never again rose, but sur¬ 
vived to tell me, what I now tell you, the little I know of your grand- 
father.* 

Aunt Sophy paused for a few minutes, and neither of us spoke ; her 
eye-lids trembled strangely, and the firmly-pressed lips quivered for a 
moment: she dropped my hand, but, resuming it, continued : 

* Your grand-father, George, w r as early left an orphan. With what 
were then abundant means, he was allowed by his guardians to pursue 
nearly his own course, and it w as perhaps well that he soon became 
interested in the profession in which he distinguished himself. 

‘ With fortune, a fine person, elegant manners, and wnt, it was not 
strange that he should form many and varied acquaintances. Accord¬ 
ingly, in New-York, where he spent much of his time, he was well 
known in the more refined circles of society, among the British officers 
stationed there, and with the more aristocratic provincial families who 
made the city their residence. 

‘At that time these premises were the property of Colonel Hartley, a 
retired officer of fortune and family, who had chosen this country for 
his home. By his influence he had succeeded in gathering about him 
a number of families of high respectability, and the neighborhood was 
w r ell esteemed in the city for refinement and hospitality. 

‘ It so happened that your grand-father was visiting friends of his 
in Colonel Hartley’s neighborhood, and, with the frank hospitality of 
the times, the Colonel’s doors w r ere thrown open to the young stranger, 
and he became a frequent guest at his board. It was not possible for 
a young man so susceptible to be long on such terms of intimacy with¬ 
out discovering the charms of the only daughter of his entertainer — a 
lovely young girl, my mother said, whose bright smile and merry laugh 
set many a young man’s heart throbbing in his bosom ; and over whom 
her father watched with an idolatrous pride. From the time your 
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grand-father’s eye first fell upon her face there were attractions here 
that often drew him from his pursuits in the city, and he made more 
frequent use of his friend’s hospitality. He even left the winter gaye- 
tie3 of the city to join in the festivities that enlivened the season at 
Colonel Hartley’s mansion, and under the roofs of his opulent neigh¬ 
bors. 

* The young lady herself was not indifferent to him, and the moment¬ 
ary fancy had fast ripened into deep love on both sides. The father, 
unconscious of the rate at which the attachment was progressing, and 
pleased with the frank, easy manners of his guest, urged him to prolong 
his frequent visits, and the young lovers passed their time together in 
delicious enjoyment of the present, not caring nor fearing any thing for 
the future. 

‘ It was at this time that the unhappy strife broke out between Great 
Britain and her colonies, and deadly feud was set up between many fa¬ 
milies who, living side by side for many years, had established bonds of 
intermarriage and interest such as it would seem no earthly power 
might break. 

* Colonel Hartley, by inheritance and predilection a strong tory, at 
once espoused the royal cause, and advocated it with the bigotry which 
so marked the course of the adherents of the crown in that great 
struggle. 

4 Your grand-father had not sacrificed his independence and self-re¬ 
spect to the calls of love. When it became necessary to declare him¬ 
self, he avowed, in Colonel Hartley’s own presence, his intention of fol¬ 
lowing the American standard. 

4 Colonel Hartley said nothing ; gentlemanly courtesy would not per¬ 
mit him to dispute with his guest under his own roof; but it was then, 
by an accident, that be discovered the true state of his daughter’s heart. 
His rage was deep and terrible ; he poured curses upon the head of the 
degenerate daughter, who dared to taint the blood of his proud line by 
union with a traitor. The doting love he had wasted upon her turned 
to hatred most deadly : the pride with which he had been used to re¬ 
gard her, degraded her only more deeply in his present estimation. 
Reproaches and privations were heaped upon her; she was watched, 
and every avenue of approach guarded ; all the engines that men use 
to avert the decrees of fate were employed to bend her will; nothing 
wa3 left undone to render life intolerable. 

4 But the daughter inherited the father’s proud spirit, and all these ob¬ 
stacles were overcome, and frequent meetings took place between her 
and her lover. 

4 Affairs remained in this state for some time, the daughter eluding the 
stem vigilance of her father, and avoiding as much as possible his 
dreaded presence. But it so happened that on a summer’s day they 
suddenly confronted each other in one of the paths among the shrub¬ 
bery, down yonder on the river, to which the young lady’s walks had 
lately been confined; and then it was that the unhappy father first read 
the story of his name’s disgrace in the altered form, and pallid, heart¬ 
broken visage of his wretched daughter. With a curse hoarsely mut¬ 
tered between his teeth, he seized her fiercely by the wrist,, dragged her, 
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pale, breathless, fainting, to her chamber, there left her without a word, 
and turning the key in her door, strode heavily through the hall to his 
library. The servants found his door closed against them when they 
knocked, but, pausing there, they heard from within such groans, min¬ 
gled with imprecations so fearful, that their knees trembled under them, 
and they gazed at one another in ghastly terror, and stole each one qui¬ 
etly away to his own employment. 

‘ Colonel Hartley passed the night in his library without food or light; 
but the next morning he appeared calm and taciturn in the breakfast- 
room ; only once did he open his mouth with a fierce oath, when the 
uneasy maid wondered at the length of Miss Helen’s morning slumbers. 

‘ Leaving the table, he jerked heavily at the bell, and ordered his 
carriage to the door; then mounted the stairs to hi3 daughter’s apart¬ 
ment. She, poor girl, lay there as she had fallen at his feet the night 
before ; her bonnet had fallen from her head, and her long, dark tresses 
streaming wildly over her poor young face, lay there in sad disorder on 
the floor. The agony of the night had been too much for her young 
strength, and she w’as now — oh 1 for how brief an hour ! — uncon¬ 
scious of her misery. As the father harshly raised the cold forehead 
from its sad resting-place, he might have seen the traces of tears not 
yet dry upon her pallid cheek. Oh ! did not the memory of the bright 
hue that had once been there, and the glad, radiant smile that used to 
dance there to welcome his approach, soften the fierce w r rath that 
glowed in the father’s eye, and that rankled so in his heart ? Oh ! who 
can say what offering may atone to injured pride, what kind memories 
may allay the fresh sting of dishonor in the haughty heart ? She was 
roused, and her shrinking eyes beheld no change, no shadow of forgive¬ 
ness upon her father’s stern brow. Trembling, and in silence, she obeyed 
his brief commands, and threw hastily together a few articles of cloth¬ 
ing, which w ere put into her father’s travelling carriage. As the tw'o 
rolled off together, the old servant, w r ho stood long at the gate, beheld 
her last woeful look of parting, and then she buried her poor face in her 
hands, and the turn in the road took them out of sight. 

* Months elapsed before Colonel Hartley returned, and then he was 
alone, and how changed ! His tall form, w r hich had not stooped under 
the weight of sixty years, was bow ed low; he never raised his eyes to 
return the salutations of his friends ; his door w T as closed against them. 
He dwelt alone, a moody, silent old man ; his grounds were neglected, 
and he sat by himself in his library all the day long, uttering no word, 
and caring for no outward thing. Never, to the day of his death, did 
the name of his daughter pass his lips. 

1 It has been said that during the mysterious absence of Colonel 
Hartley and his daughter your grand-father, tco, was missing from the 
scenes in wdiich he usually moved ; and, by a strange coincidence, not 
many days after the desolate old man returned to his dreary home, 
your grand-father reappeared in the city of New r -York, and there 
indulged in an extravagance of dissipation such as provoked general 
remark, and excited the worst fears of his friends regarding him. But 
it soon became necessary for the American army to retire from New r - 
York, and your grand-father, from the reputation he had already ac- 
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quired, as a young surgeon of much promise, having secured an appoint¬ 
ment in the medical staff, soon found the employment his active spirit 
required, and then commenced the honorable career which terminated 
only with his life. 

‘ The fate of the unfortunate Miss Hartley remains now, as then, a 
mystery. The remorse which clouded the latest moment of his exist¬ 
ence your ancestor never confessed to the world. When he retired from 
the service he married, and lived happily with his excellent wife ; and 
for his social virtues and happy convivial habits he was, as you know, 
renowned. 

4 When New-York was evacuated by the British, it became necessary 
for Colonel Hartley to leave the country. He returned to England, and 
there lived on his ample hereditary fortune. His estates in this country 
were confiscated, and your grand-father succeeded in purchasing this man¬ 
sion, which, with the grounds appertaining, he left at his death to his 
youngest heir, with a strict injunction never to suffer them to pass out 
of the family. 

4 On Colonel Hartley’s demise the family estates came into the pos¬ 
session of a branch distantly related, and the name he bore so proudly 
has passed almost out of remembrance. 

* Never before this morning have I breathed a word to any living 
creature of the secret so solemnly confided to me by my mother. It 
has been a heavy burden to my existence ; I have still felt it my duty 
to watch here at my post till Providence should release me ; and you 
well know that none of your kind offers has tempted me away from 
my trust. Until to some member of your family the same mysterious 
vision should appear, I considered myself the sole depository of this 
dread secret, and I have longed — oh! how wearily — till another 
might share it with me. It has not often happened that this place has 
been visited at this season by any of the family, and you are the first 
that has heard this tale from my lips. Have I done well, my mas¬ 
ter ? ’ • 

The warm pressure of my hand was the only answer I could make 
to my nurse’s appeal. The old lady sat silent in her chair ; her lips 
moved not, but I knew that her thoughts were far beyond this earthly 
scene. For a moment she sat thus, then she took up her neglected 
knitting, and as her fingers rapidly flew, her features assumed their ac¬ 
customed placid expression, and she was again, to all outward seeming, 
my quiet, imperturbable old house-keeper. 


v. 


*A?td T can speak of the disturbances 

That Nature works, and of her cures, which gives me 

A more content in course of true delight 

Than to be thirsty after tottering honor, 

Or tie my treasure up in silken hags. 

To please the fool and Death.' 

How Charles Russell ever came to be a friend of mine, I must con¬ 
fess is more than I can yet conceive. We first met when we were fel¬ 
low-students in one of the New-England colleges. We were seldom 
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brought into contact, and then our tastes so entirely disagreed that it could 
hardly have occurred to either of us that our acquaintance would ever 
go beyond the simple nod in the village street, or an occasional word 
exchanged on the existing state of the atmosphere, or the agricultural 
prospects of the coining season, and similar indifferent topics. So far 
as I understood his habits at all, he secluded himself in his dingy 
apartment, where he pored night and day, as the late glimmer in his 
window testified, over the dusty lore the back-shelves of our library 
afforded. Only occasionally in my gunning excursions did I meet him 
ranging among the lofty hills that environed Alma Mater, and then he 
returned as the broad shadows stole deeper into the valley, and the 
stammering tongue of the evening bell gave its last summons to prayers, 
laden with a heavy burden of geological rubbish, or with the wilted re¬ 
mains of bright June flowers, that had opened their sweet eyes in secur¬ 
ity and innocence, in many a mountain glen, and on many a high, im¬ 
pregnable crag, where they had drooped in Boft repose the evening 
before. I, too, loved flowers then, but it was not to see their gentle 
limbs dissevered, nor to torture their innocent hearts to confession, nor 
to make strict inquisition with the cruel knife into the secret of their 
bright lineage, that I plucked them from their lowly stems; nor did I 
take much interest in the pursuits of my class-mate, except that when 
a bird of rare phimage came down at my shot, I gave to him the gaudy 
skin, to practise over it those mystic rites of his under whose magic 
power it came forth a new phcBnix, in all that life and beauty my ruth¬ 
less hand had destroyed. 

I doubt if ever we should have called each other friends, but for a 
freak of my own thoughtless curiosity. Wishing, one evening, to ask 
of him some trifling favor, I entered his room unheard, and found him 
with his back to me, leaning intently over his 'writing. Half-mischiev- 
ous, half-curious, I peered over his shoulder to know what dull pro¬ 
blem so absorbed his attention, when, instead qf figures, and angles, and 
lettered lines, there was poetry — exquisite poetry, too; for, with ill- 
Ijred eagerness, I glanced it over with my eye down to the word where 
his hand then paused ; and that w’ord was a wonderful key to the rid¬ 
dle of a miniature that lay there among the musty papers. ‘And not 
a bad-looking girl either,’ as I confessed aloud, bringing my hand down 
with startling emphasis upon his shoulder. And there w r e stood and 
sat, two as astonished college-boys as ever stared into each other’s faces, 
till his hearty ringing laugh gave me the cue I was not slow to follow. 

‘ So, Sir Benedick, let me say, you do not dress the part too well; 
pretty use, forsooth, you make of your senior leisure! Come, shall we 
have those lines next composition-day, 'or are you reserving them for 
commencement ? Why, Miss Anna herself could not blush deeper.* 

4 Hush! hush! for Heaven’s sake, do, Hoffman! do n’t honor the 
young lady with so extensive an introduction as you are now giving 
her: there, if that will stop your mouth, pray take it,’ half-throwing 
toward me an excellent regalia, which had the desired effect. And so 
we sat, in pleasant chat, much, I fear, to Miss Anna’s loss, and parted 
better friends, and better understanding each other than we had in the 
whole three years of casual intercourse. 
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Russell left college without forming many attachments. It was 
only through my cordial admiration of his early attempts that he began 
to appreciate the brilliant talents he possessed. The more extended 
intercourse with the world he afterward enjoyed still farther developed 
his powers, and I had frequent reason to feel pride in the intimate in¬ 
tercourse I enjoyed with him. Yet he was not ambitious, as the world 
consider ambition, and when he had amassed enough to accomplish the 
darling object of his heart, and had acquired reputation sufficient to 
make him what he wished to appear in the eyes of her he loved, he 
cared but very little for farther advancement, and devoted himself for 
his remaining life to the pursuance of his own more precious studies, 
and the education of the interesting family that sprang up around him. 


VI. 

It has been among my most cherished plans, for many successive 
summers, to pay a visit to the little cottage in one of those lovely old 
villages which he along the Connecticut shore, and which hang, like 
scattered pearls, upon the line of the New-Haven Railway, where 
dwells my friend with his charming wife and family. 

So one bright afternoon, in the early part of October, when the forest- 
trees were blushing in those rich hues which forebode fast-hastening de¬ 
cay, I stood upon the platform of the little depot, dusty and travel- 
stained, grasping the warm hand of my eager friend, while my trunk 
was being stowed away under the seat of the family-carriage. Our 
steeds soon trampled the green sod before his gate, where stood a lively 
group, vociferous in every key of boyish and girlish greeting, while the 
bright, matronly face of the mother gave hearty welcome, well quali¬ 
fied with mild reproach, for my delay. 

So, when questions were answered and apologies made, and some de¬ 
gree of their original complexion was restored to my dust-begrimed fea¬ 
tures, I sat down quietly with the friend of my youth, to talk over the 
incidents that had diversified the course of our lives since last we met. 
His time had flowed quietly along in its usual course, marked more by 
progress than events. George, a young graduate from West-Point, and 
officer of engineers, wrote back frequent and enthusiastic reports from 
his expedition among the Western mountains, and I could see, as he 
dwelt on the scientific details of his son’s dispatches, that the father’s 
ambition and his hopes of future remembrance were centred in him. 
He committed to me his playful message to my daughter, which I, in 
like humor, pledged myself to forward next day to Newport. With 
this and like gay chat, we whiled away the hours, till candles came to 
light us bed-ward. 

Many happy days I spent with my friend : now rolling smoothly over 
broad roads in search of some favorite retreat; to-morrow scudding in 
our swift bark over the sparkling billows of the Sound, with merry 
laugh and pleasant tale beguiling our bright way ; another day, with 
gun on shoulder, toiling up rough hill-side paths, that led to many a 
forest-clad pinnacle of the ridge that bounded our view inland; and 
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each day returning with bags W’ell stuffed, which, with the littered 
floor of the little library, testified that the love for nature was yet 
glowing in my class-mate’s heart. 

When the country Sabbath dawned upon us, we obeyed the call of 
the tinkling bell, which for a century had summoned the primitive in¬ 
habitants of the village to the house of God. Treading the paths 
white with ocean-shells, and now more thickly sprinkled with the fall¬ 
ing leaves of autumn, we mingled with the little throng of villagers, 
and passed along under spreading branches of oak and elm, and up the 
gentle rising, consecrated by old New-England custom to the rites of 
living worship and the repose of the dead. The zeal of many pious 
generations and well-earned gains of many thrifty farmers, and much 
rustic skill and taste had been lavished upon the sanctuary, which, 
from its stunted tower, acknowledging no allegiance to the rules of 
architecture, and dazzling with its pure wdiite paint, still sent out its 
echoing peals over the broad plain, urging on the hasty pace of many 
a goodly team that dragged its full load, flaming with scarlet shawls, 
along the dusty road. 

Within, the old-fashioned glass chandelier that hung from the deco¬ 
rated ceiling, the rich drapery of desk and pulpit, with many elaborate 
old carvings, dark with accumulated dust, proclaimed alike the piety 
and liberality of the village ancestry. 

The high-backed pews were filling fast, and many blooming maidens 
and sturdy youth, from whose sun-burnt brows the sweat-drops of six 
laboring days were newly wiped, stole softly down the narrow aisles. 
Among the young, smiles went round and low-whispered greetings, 
wdiile the old bent silently forward, or sank into the deep comers of the 
pews, with closed eyes and abstracted, unworldly countenances. 

‘ The Lord is in His holy temple ; let all the earth keep silence be¬ 
fore Him.’ Each rose reverently in his place while the solemn open¬ 
ing words of the service were read ; each head bowed low in confession 
of sin and acknowledgment of deep unworthiness ; many a voice, 
trembling with age, joined fervently in the noble Gloria in Excelsis ; 
many a young head that had known no sorrow bent forward with the 
gray hairs and wrinkled brows that had outlived all worldly happiness ; 
from all alike rose the deep responses of the Litany. 

To one so accustomed to the fashionable and frivolous atmosphere of 
city churches, the simple worship of this little congregation had an air 
of unwonted solemnity, and with subdued voice and softened spirit I 
joined the little group without, on their homeward way. The throng 
broke up into long divergent streams, which, leaving their little knots 
at each neat gateway, and under many rustic porches, were thinned at 
every door, and soon only here and there a scattering group was seen, 
and then the village street was deserted. 

It was after the early tea-hour, when I was sitting with my friend on 
the pleasant piazza, shaded with never-fading ivy, watching the groups 
ol children that stole along the quiet walks and over the broad green 
patches, each shaded by the arching boughs of elm and maple, and 
spread with thickly-falling leaves of every hue. 

1 fifing my visitor’s privilege, I made him throw by the half-written 
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review, in which, in the next quarterly, should be discussed with deli¬ 
cate, true perception and ready wit and fervent eloquence the claims 
of the last new aspirant to poetical or literary fame. So we talked 
cheerily by the soft sunlight, mellowed by the Indian-summer haze, and 
confusedly blending with faint shadows that fell through the half-strip- # 
ped branches upon sere leaves and fading grass below. The spirit of 
the hour was upon us, and we talked of the young days we had seen, 
that were now verging upon their autumn, and of the bright faces that 
shone upon them then, that were now mingling, like these leaves, with 
the soil of many a scattered church-yard, that the setting sun had visited 
in his pilgrimage this holy day. By such conversation as this my 
friend was led insensibly back to speak of the father whose bones lay 
far away, buried under the rolling waters of the ocean. 


VII. 

4 You would hardly guess, from the knowledge you have of me, what 
was the character and what were the pursuits of my father. He was 
obliged, from the commencement, to work his own toilsome path 
through life ; and the adventurous profession he espoused, as much as 
his own ardent temperament, made him remarkable among men on 
shore for bold, romantic daring, and a chivalry of character such as it 
is rare to find among those of more peaceful pursuits. 

4 My father was educated in the first rude principles of learning in 
the family of an excellent farmer, who lived some miles from here : he 
was an orphan, and was adopted, in pure benevolence, into the happy 
family in which he lived. But when he approached the years at which 
the other sons "were sent out into the fields to earn their subsistence by 
their own labor, my father was allowed the privilege of a more ex¬ 
tended education, and was exempt from the more irksome duties of the 
farm. His love of adventure already began to manifest itself: at this 
period, when he was planning many new roads to fame and fortune, 
his good guardian talked often and seriously with him on his future 
prospects, and explained to him that on his own exertions must depend 
all the happiness and success he might ever hope to enjoy. He had 
noticed, he said, that the dull routine of a fanner’s life had not been 
pleasant to him: it afforded him happiness, that by kind ass stance 
from remote quarters, he could place him in a position to earn more 
brilliant rewards; but he reminded him that in whatever sphere, honor 
and happiness were the prizes only of industry and unintermitted 
exertion. 

4 In due time arrived the midshipman’s warrant from Washington, 
and my father was fairly launched into the ocean of excitement and 
change, in which he passed his life. The counsels of his guardian were 
• not lost to him, and in the then not crowded list of our navy, his name 
steadily advanced, till he reached the rank of second lieutenant. 

4 During the years before he became a commissioned officer, my 
father depended almost entirely for support upon the meagre pay of the 
navy. The ship which brought him his lieutenant’s commission, with 
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permission to return from the Gulf, where he was cruising, brought also 
the sad news of the death of his excellent father by adoption. There 
was also a business letter from a banking firm in New-York, concisely 
notifying Lieutenant Russell that they were instructed to place at his 
. disposal an annual sum of very considerable amount; that he need 
feel no scruples of delicacy in accepting it; but that on no account 
must he institute any inquiries as to the source whence it was derived. 
In such a case, their positive orders were to withhold farther payment. 

1 My father was not a man to trouble himself unnecessarily with 
questions when his honorable scruples were satisfied — more especially 
when he had reason to believe that such inquiries would lead to results 
as prejudicial to his peace and happiness as to his pecuniary interest. 
Accordingly, when he arrived in New-York, he received from his 
banker, without question, the sum he required for present use, and con¬ 
tinued to draw upon this mysterious fund to the day of his death. 

‘ At that time our navy did not aflord a field for much active exertion, 
and my father remained for many years without promotion, although 
his reputation as an active officer was second to none in the service. 
He was not a very young man when the war of 1812 broke out, and 
that series of brilliant naval exploits commenced which established our 
flag upon the ocean. Anxious lor an opportunity to distinguish himself, 
my father waited upon the Secretary at Washington ; he was received 
with the usual official politeness, but his application was deferred, with 
one of those apologies which rise so readily to the lips of men in power, 
and with an assurance that Lieutenant Russell should be provided 
for in a position where he would have an opportunity to serve his 
country. 

4 An old gentleman was sitting at the Secretary’s table, quietly read¬ 
ing the day’s news; when my father’s name was mentioned, he quickly 
looked up, and my father noticed that his dark piercing eye was fixed 
upon him with an expression of more than usual interest; but it soon 
dropped indifferent upon the paper, and the handsome features wore the 
same outward air of inattention. The next day, my father received 
word, in a polite official note, that, owing to influence exerted in high 
quarters, Lieutenant Russell’s petition was granted; and he was re¬ 
quested to report himself forthwith on board the frigate to which he was 
appointed. My father was not slow in obeying, and he saw service dur¬ 
ing the war sufficient to give him a proud name among our naval 
heroes ; and, before the peace, Captain Russell’s obscure origin was for¬ 
gotten in the halo of glory that surrounded his name. My father mar¬ 
ried happily; when he returned home after peace was declared, he re¬ 
ceived, through his bankers, the deed of the old house where now I 
dwell, and, in the intervals which his busy life allowed him, he spent 
many pleasant days here with his family. 

4 My father was not indifferent to the stigma he believed rested upon 
his birth, and his life w r as one continual effort to efface it; still he never 
allowed the thought to disquiet him, and never cared to draw away the 
veil from a secret he knew promised nothing of happiness to him or his. 
Still, there are certain traditions current in a gossiping village like this, 
that I cannot help feeling have some real meaning, and throw some 
glimmering of light upon the mystery. 
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Till. 

“ The superstitions idle-headed eld 
Received, and did deliver to oar age 
This tale. 1 ' 

4 ‘ One summer afternoon,’ says the old crone who is our history and 
daily chronicle in one, ‘just at the breaking out of the Revolutionary 
War, there drove up to the King’s Head, in a heavy travelling-carriage, 
abundantly dashed with mud, and dusty with long travel, an old gen¬ 
tleman and his beautiful daughter, for such she seemed to be, though 
in his manner there was little of paternal tenderness, and his few 
words to her had more of authority than love. While the idlers of the 
village were discussing in the stable-yard the various points of the 
stately carriage-horses, the father did not allow himself long repose 
after his fatiguing journey, but busied himself, much to the good host’s 
consternation, in inquiries after private accommodations in the village. 
There is no better intelligence-office than a village bar-room, and the 
stranger soon ascertained that the old parsonage stood vacant, and might 
be engaged for a limited time. Arrangements were accordingly made, 
and next day the two were quietly established under this roof. 

‘ 4 Simultaneously with the arrival of these unwonted guests at the 
good hostelry of the King’s Head, the tea-parties of the village were 
furnished with fresh subject of discourse, by the appearance of a new 
doctor in their midst. The well-established jEsculapius of the town 
looked with intense disdain upon the new-comer, who, with awkward 
strides, and raw, unlearned motions, perambulated the village in search 
of quarters. 

4 4 The young Hippocrates, forsooth, was not the most prepossessing of 
those who practise his art. His tall, stooping form, clad in home-spun 
not of the finest; his coarse red hair, that hung in matted strings over 
his forehead ; the eyes disfigured by spectacles, and the rough, unsightly 
beard, were not strong advocates, even with those who dared despise 
the enmity of the older practitioner. But no sooner was the young 
man established than the whole neighborhood was aghast with the tid¬ 
ings that the new physician had been seen coming out of the door of 
the old parsonage; and the wise dames, in their evening conclaves, 
were busy with their new mystery. But time confirmed the rumor; 
and more — the first case of the young doctor seemed likely to drag on 
for a long time, and the old physician, in the retirement of his back- 
office, in the choice circle of his friends, inveighed with bitter eloquence 
against the spread of modern quackery, and shook the heavy seals that 
dangled from his fob, in fierce and weighty indignation. 

4 4 Stories were now whispered among the elder dames, amid many 
sage winks and nods, with solemn eyes up-turned, and long-drawn faces 
wondering at the iniquity their own hearts devised. The young lady’s 
white face became paler and yet more pale, and her evening-drives 
grew less frequent; the old nurse, whose services were secured, added 
her invaluable budget to the choice volume of scandal. For the young- 
doctor himself, she thought, if he were not the evil one himself, he 
might at least inscribe that majestic name in the direct roll of his an 
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cestry ; he had the devil’s own temper — she hoped she might be for¬ 
given— but you know, one doesn’t like to be dictated to and contradicted 
by one that no body knows any thing of, especially when one who has been 
born and bred in a place, and been treated, as you know, with respect; 
and good Lord knows, old Dr. Wilson never gave a pill nor a powder, 
without asking her opinion. Stories, such as were common in country 
villages then, passed round with the steaming cups, and Satan himself 
could not have been regarded with more awe, or watched with more 
curious avoidance, than was the young doctor. And when at last, in 
the old manse, the wail of an infant was heard, and in a few days the 
long black coffin passed out from under its roof, and the dry clods cov¬ 
ered all that remained of the beautiful creature who alighted at the 
village-inn a few short months ago, the story went, that, in the dead of 
the dark stormy night, the clash of heavy hoofs aroused the keeper of 
the turnpike-gate ; that, by vivid fast-coming flashes, swept by an iron- 
gray steed well-known in the village ; flame and smoke puffed from his 
wide nostrils, and under his thundering tread the earth trembled. A sin¬ 
gle lurid gleam revealed the stooping form of the young doctor ; his fiery 
locks streamed far behind him, and his eye-balls were two coals, glow¬ 
ing from bony sockets ; his hot breath scorched the cheek of the aston¬ 
ished man, as the hellish steed rushed by ; the lightning-flash went out 
in darkness and they were gone, but over rattling thunder and the wild- 
shrieking tempest came back the feeble cry of an infant on the blast. 
He heard no more, for he was found at his gate lying insensible, and 
drenched by the fierce storm ; and as the old doctor felt his pulse next 
day, his head shook in dread solemnity, and as he drew out his lancet, 
he groaned audibly, and prayed with unusual fervor to be defended 
against the assaults and deceits of the adversary. 

‘ ‘ But true it is, that, after that night, no more was seen or heard of 
the mysterious doctor; the bereaved father, after the funeral, ordered 
his carriage, and rolled out of the village alone; the child, so spirited 
away, never was heard of again; and to this day, the old women of 
the hamlet, gathering close about the hearth-stone, in low whispers and 
with suspended breath tell that the arch-enemy received this child as 
his fee for his services, and the old nurse to her dying day declared, 
that by unhallowed charms he snatched away, too, the soul of the un¬ 
happy mother. 

‘ ‘ Now, how much of truth there is in this idle tradition, I cannot 
say ; or what possible bearing it may have upon my father’s history ; 
but I cannot help believing that these village-tales do carry more of 
weight and moment than their hearers think ; still, in my father’s spirit, 
I trouble myself but little with these surmises, and 1 am too happy 
here, with these dear objects around me, to feel much solicitude about 
my origin.* 

My friend’s story made a deep impression upon me, and I sat silent 
when his voice had ceased ; then, as the dark evening was closing fast 
upon us, and the October night grew chilly, we removed our chairs into 
the library, and engaged in various talk till the hour of retiring. 

When I had closed the door of my bed-room, I remained long ab¬ 
sorbed in thought upon the strange incidents related to me by toy 
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friend, and in curious reverie, I know not by what suggestion, sought to 
connect his narrative with the chain of revelations made to me by my 
nurse. 

With a sudden start, I was recalled to myself; the last flickering 
gleam of my candle had gone out; yet I was not in darkness nor alone ; 
for the curtains of the old-fashioned canopy were lightly wafted aside, 
and there, upon the snowy pillow of my bed, lay such a face — 
pale and death-like truly — yet, for all the wild gleam of the eye, by 
the lovely dark tresses that fell in disorder upon the pillow, the beau¬ 
tiful features and the expression that yet lingered there, I recognized 
the apparition that haunted my own home on the river. By her side 
lay a lovely baby sleeping ; on the parted lips a childish, smile was play¬ 
ing, and its soft, round arm was playfully entangled in the mother’s 
dark brown hair. Over her bowed a tall, manly form ; the long black 
locks concealed the features from my view ; forgetful of every other 
object, the man grasped the thin white hand in his, and as the slow 
gasps grew yet more feeble, the convulsive choking in his own throat 
became almost audible. One expiring motion, the bloodless lips were 
pressed upon his cheek ; then one long, fearful gasp, and she fell lifeless 
back. The shape rose erect, still grasping her poor hand, and that face 
turned full upon me. 0 my God 1 what horror was there ! what 
utter desolation ! how the furrows of wretched years were ploughed 
deep into that young brow ! How remorse and deathless anguish 
glowed in the sunken eye! What ghastly pallor was that for a young 
man’s cheek 1 As I gazed in palsying terror, my grand-father’s features 
grew dim before my eyes; the dead form upon the bed faded softly 
away, and there, from the midst of fierce flame and dark sulphurous 
smoke, a bony arm appeared, and its gaunt finger pointed downward. 
With a scream of horror, I sprang forward, and fell upon the spot it 
marked. 


I x. 

The dusky moming-light found me still lying insensible upon the 
floor; but when I opened my eyes, there was nothing but my position 
and the untumbled bed to remind me of what had passed. 

As I collected my scattered senses, the recollection of my strange 
vision flashed upon me, and so impressed was I with it, that I in¬ 
stantly began to tear up tbe carpet, and soon stripped it down to the 
spot that I had marked. There was nothing to be found, on the most 
minute scrutiny, and I was on the point of giving up the search, when 
a loose joint in the flooring attracted my attention. With much prying, 
I succeeded in raising a plank, and there, between the floor and the 
ceiling, I found a lady’s work-box. Lifting it from its place of conceal¬ 
ment, I brushed the thick dust from the lid, and deciphered upon the 
silver-plate the name of Helen Hartley. Quietly replacing every 
thing that could betray my morning’s operations, I eagerly broke open 
the box. But at this moment, the signal for breakfast sounded, and I 
closed it, putting it safely away, and joined the family at the table. 

I surprised my friends by declining their kind invitation to make one 
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in the excursion of the day, and at the earliest moment returned to my 
room. Again drawing out the precious box, I raised the cover; my 
hand first fell upon a packet of letters; they bore no outside direction, 
and were written in a hand I recognized at once, from some old papers 
in my possession, as being my grand-fathers. The first ran thus : 

4 Helen : All day long I have lingered near your father’s house, hoping 
for an opportunity to see you ; to implore from you with my own lips par¬ 
don for the wrong I have done you. How could I hope for another inter¬ 
view ? how can I even dare to think that you will look upon this letter ? 
Yet hear me for one moment. Your friend Miss Murray will bring you 
these few lines; at four o’clock this afternoon I shall drive out with 
her, and will pass the lower end of the grove. Be there, and you shall 
return with me as my bride. As you value your own name and my 
life, fail not. George.’ 

I opened a number of others, full of affection, and written as from a 
husband to his wife. Then came one, scrawled on a dingy slip of 
paper, as if torn from an old book, and dated some months later than 
the first. It was as follows : 

1 Helen : I am your driver to the next stopping-place; I have 
learned at the last inn, something of your father’s destination; when 
you arrive, contrive to send for Dr. Jones to attend you. I shall still 
be near you. G. J 

Carelessly thrown in among the others, was an unfinished note in a 
lady’s hand: 

4 Dear — dear George : How could you run such frightful risks 1 
How do you dare to meet my father thus ? You will betray your¬ 
self ; all your disguises could not conceal you from me, strangely 
altered as you were. It is too rash! You do not, cannot know 
my father; you would not trust yourself so in his presence if 
you did. You speak of telling him of our marriage ; you think 
his dreadful anger would then relent. Never, never, dear George ; 
though he thinks me disgraced, lost , he would sooner, rather see 
me thus, than the wife of a rebel, as he calls you. My heart 
is full of terror, my husband, when I think of you. Oh! why did 
you join this wretched cause ? why will you array yourself in arms 
against your king ? Think, if you fail—and fail you must—what fear¬ 
ful loss is mine. But I am only making you unhappy ; forgive me, 
dear George, for the love I bear you. But our marriage ; it cannot be ; 
I cannot acknowledge it to my father ; speak no more of it; it is dread¬ 
ful to be thus despised ; to be loathed and hated by the only parent I 
ever knew ; by the one whose pride I used to be ; but I will die thus, 
be buried thus, and be remembered thus, before I will confess to him 
my marriage. What reparation would that be to him ? It is your sin 
that you ever loved his daughter; and, as surely as he knows that we 
are wedded, he will drag me across the broad ocean, and under the laws 
of that country whose allegiance he and I acknowledge, will annul the 
marriage of his daughter with an attainted man. I cannot speak those 
words which will sunder us for ever. No, my dear George, we will in 
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patience and sorrow await the happy return of peace. Oh! but how I 
shudder at the thought of that peace, and the fate it may bring to you! 
I know not how it is, from my childhood I have been taught to pray for 
our good king ; yet now your name goes up from my lips to heaven. I 
wish you safety ; I hope there is no sin in that. Oh! may Heaven keep 
you, my precious husband, to return to my arms in happier days. God 
bless you; don’t leave me now, for I am very weak, and 1 fear much 
that I shall never look upon the face of my dear babe. My father’s 
stem face never softens toward me; no word of his ever reminds me 
of the blessed happy old times; there is none left to love me now but 
you. Oh! be still with me. But no! you risk your precious life; 
every day your peril increases : no, fly ! escape! there yet is time. 
How foolish, wicked I was, to wish you to remain! It is my father’s 
step ! Good-bye ! good-bye! ’ 

The letter seemed to have been hastily thrown into the box on this 
alarm. Beside these letters, there was carefully deposited in the bot¬ 
tom of the box a formal certificate of marriage between my grand¬ 
father and Miss Helen Hartley, and in addition, an acknowledgment of 
the same fact, in his own bold hand, and signed in full by himself. As 
I opened it, a paper carefully folded, dropped out, and it proved to be 
an acknowledgment, in the same writing, that the infant bom as there¬ 
in stated, known and to be christened under the name of Charles Rus¬ 
sell, was the child, bom in lawful wedlock, of George and Helen H. 
Hoffman. 

These papers seemed to have been deposited in their place of conceal¬ 
ment, awaiting the return of quiet times, when the disclosure could be 
safely made. The father, anticipating his possible fate in case of an 
unfavorable termination of the war, had intrusted to his w ife these docu¬ 
ments, through which she could, at the proper time, clear her own name 
of dishonor, and establish the legitimacy of her child. 

After Colonel Hartley’s death, my ancestor could have laid claim to 
broad lands in England, by proving his alliance with his only child. 
But while she lived her strict injunction was upon him; while she 
slept far away in the quiet country church-yard, the writhering breath of 
scandal harmed her not; and neither for himself, nor for his son, did my 
ancestor desire great estates and a proud position bought with such pre¬ 
cious blood. So he cared not to seek enjoyment beyond his owm for¬ 
tune and the happy circle that had now formed around him; and 
while he still watched in secret over his unacknowledged son, and afford¬ 
ed him opportunities, as his influence gave him the power, to obtain dis¬ 
tinction, and to reach an honorable place in life, he coveted not for him 
the power and wealth his owrn efforts could not obtain. For himself, he 
wished not to disturb the peace of his wife and family writh the specta¬ 
cle of his sufferings, and he carried in his bosom the dread secret that 
tormented him, down to the dark house of death. 

Such seemed to be my grand-father’s motives, as I sat dreaming over 
the heap of papers that lay before me. Taking one or two, which I 
carefully placed in my pocket, the others I returned to the box, and 
locked them in my trunk. 

It was late when my friend returned from his expedition. He had 
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thrown himself upon the sofa in his library, and was recovering in some 
measure from his fatigue. Entering the room, as he lay there with 
closed eyes, I gazed upon his features with strange emotions. Seizing 
his passive hand, ‘ Welcome, cousin Charles! * I exclaimed ; ‘ come, 
rouse yourself enough to read this precious bit of scribbling.* With an 
indifferent air he took the marriage-certificate, glanced carelessly over 
it, then handed it back with a languid query as to its meaning. ‘ Will 
you read this ? ’ and I handed him the certificate of his father’s birth. 
His eye had scarcely fallen upon it, when he sprang upright; he forgot 
his lassitude ; his hand grasped mine with nervous force. ‘ What does 
this mean ? For God’s sake, Hoffman, don’t mock me ; is this real ? * 
His voice was husky, his hand swept wildly over his brow, the philoso¬ 
pher was overcome, and he sank back upon the sofa. I took my seat 
beside him ; I told him that it was all true ; that his father, the un¬ 
known discarded child, the adventurer, had in his veins prouder blood 
than I could boast for mine ; that from the same ancestor as myself he 
could trace his own lineage, without stain upon his father’s birth. I 
told him how a good Providence had put it in my power to repair the 
deep wrong done by my ancestor to his child ; that there were yet other 
papers in my possession which should now be his; and, bringing them, 
I left him alone, absorbed in their perusal. 

In a few days my happy visit was ended, and I returned to my city- 
home : some months have passed since then. 

When last I heard from Russell, he was in England. A notice had 
accidentally met his eye, of the decease of the last member of the 
family which inherited the Hartley estates. He writes that, by the best 
lawyers in Britain, the evidence he brings is regarded as incontroverti¬ 
ble ; and that, in all probability, his claim will be allowed to the 
name of Hofiman, and the estates of the Hartley family. 

His good fortune he bears with his accustomed philosophy ; and, in¬ 
deed, I more than doubt whether he would not joyfully hail the rival 
heir who should rid him of the burden of that high position he will so 
well sustain before the world. 

A few cards are scattered on the table where I write, and my wife iB 
busily directing a huge heap of envelopes at her stand in the comer. 
The cards run thus : 

Capt. Gcorjjr BusbcII, S.&.a. 
iHiss 4HaTji ^offman. 

AT BT. JOHN ’8 CHAPEL, TUESDAY, APRIL 25. 


LINES FROM THE GERMAN. 


Mortal ! — sneer n at at tho Devil, 
Soon thy little life Is o'er; 

And eternal grim damnation 
la no idle tele of yure. 


Mortal!—pay the debts thou owes!, 
Long ’t will he ere lift- is o'er; 
Many a time thon yet must borrow. 
As thou oft hast done before. 
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The Odohbrty Papers of the late William Maginn, LL.D. Annotated by Dr. Shel¬ 
ton* Mackenzie, Editor of ‘Siieil’s Sketches of the Irish Bar,’ 4 The Nodes Ambro- 
siiinje,’ etc. In two volumes: pp. 757. New-York : J. S. Rkdfikld, Number 34, 
Beekman-street Second Notice. 

Maginn was a scholar, a sage, a poet, a wit, (somewhat Rabelesian,) a 
critic, a socialist, (in the best sense of the term,) whoso nature craved and 
who apparently enjoyed to the full the convivial nectar and ambrosia of in¬ 
tercourse among congenial friends. In short, he was a combination rarely 
to be met; one whose true character might not probably be discerned by the 
superficial and shallow reader of these collected papers of his, which may 
appear to him from a hurried glance so vain, trifling, and evanescent. 
Nevertheless we are inclined to peruse them differently, and with sufficient 
appreciation to find out the good sense, the philosophy, and satire which 
gleam on their surface as we are borne pleasantly through them, like the 
coruscating waves of the sea. Had they not smacked of these qualities and 
been instinct with real merit, they would not so long have met a cordial wel¬ 
come from Maga at a time when glorious Christopher presided at the festive 
board. That they have lost something of their former zest is true. If they 
derived any thing from peculiar adaptations, the effect is of course di¬ 
minished ; moreover, we are in a measure indisposed to turn back to the 
good things of this nature which made a hit in their day; for they invari¬ 
ably borrow some hue from occasions or circumstances for which we now 
care not; they lack the interest and sympathy which arise from their being 
the common talk. We must have new facetiae, new essays, new settings of 
thought adapted to the current whim, although they may not be half so good 
as the old. The most popular papers are thus quietly disposed on the 
shelves for the mere sake of possession or occasional reference, after they 
have once served their turn, and meet no more the eager eye and cordial 
welcome which they once enjoyed. They can not be so well served up anew. 
Those who supply the ephemeral press labor under this necessity, that they 
are incorporated in a tide which, however lively and dimpling it may be as 
it passes, is inevitably setting toward the gulf of oblivion. They know it, 
and do not pretend to write for eternity. The present has some claim to be 
served, while those who write for eternity Rave to wait to all eternity before 
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their merits are found out Moreover, we think that papers of this kind do 
not appeal to us on the score of merit quite so plausibly in their collected 
form. They are too light and buoyant to be amassed. The book finds us 
in a mood to criticise, but we snatch the magazine or newspaper with a de¬ 
sire to be pleased. 

Nevertheless, the editor has done an acceptable work in bringing together, 
with much industry and research, and we believe for the first time, the scat¬ 
tered memorials of the renowned Odoherty. The author probably never 
contemplated such a thing, but while many who have done ‘nothing to 
speak of,’ treasure up scrupulously every scrap and fragment of their own, 
of which they are the rigid custodiers, he with the carelessness and prodi¬ 
gality which are common to true merit, ushered his thoughts before the 
world; and when they had once gone forth, gave himself no more concern 
about them. We are inclined therefore to go into a somewhat farther ex¬ 
amination of these papers, considering that we shall thereby do a good ser¬ 
vice, because, while they are too recent to have passed away from the recol¬ 
lection of those who have read Blackwood, there are many readers of this 
generation and on this side of the water unacquainted with the name or 
genius of the late Dr. Mao inn. He had the learning and ability to have 
done far more for himself than will be conceded to him by the present col¬ 
lection ; but as mere literary ambition was not his object, we only judge 
him from what we have received at his hands. Those who gathered with 
him at the social board are now the sole possessors of the ojrimu spolia, the 
very best treasures no doubt of his varied and versatile acquirements. But 
alas 1 how few of them remain! Afflicted and broken-hearted, having at 
least fallen upon the evil days when the ‘grasshopper’ became ‘aburden’ 
and ‘ desire failed,’ the genial-hearted, generous, noble Wilson passed away, 
and the blood which leaped from the warm heart of Scon is dried in all 
its channels, and who is left to breathe with kindred zest the mountain 
air, or dash aside with such a cheerful step the dews upon the Scottish 
heather ? 

First, we will introduce the Doctor as a classic, for there is enough 
scholarship, good, sound, ripe, and mellow, in these collections to retrieve 
them at all events. His paper entitled ‘ Pandemus PolygbtV opens with 
these true remarks, which will commend themselves to the common-sense 
of all whom they concern: 

‘It has been well observed by some body that any man could make an interesting 
book, if he would only give, honestly and without reserve, an account of such things 
as he himself had seen and heard ; but if a man should add to this a candid history of 
his remarkable friends and acquaintance, how infinitely would he enhance the interest 
of his own. Some folks call this method of biography prosy. Heaven help their un- 
philosophical short-sightedness! Wherein consists the charm of Benvenuto Cellini’s 
account of himself, which no body can deny to be the ne plus ultra of all conceivable 
auto-biographies? Why, it clearly arises from these two sources: first, from his not 
scrupling to give a straightforward narrative of every shadow of an adventure he 
lighted on; and secondly, from the number of persons he introduces his reader to, 
from the magnificent Francis to the unhappy engraver (I think) whom he dispatched 
in so judicious a manner by that memorable thrust of his dagger into the back of the 
poor man’s neck, whereby he so scientifically separated the vertebrae, and interrupted 
the succession of the spinal marrow to the immediate attainment of his laudable ob» 
ject to wit, the release of his fellow-^uner from his worldly sorrows.’ 
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Acting up to this useful suggestion, he proceeds to make us acquainted 
with his remarkable friend, 4 Pandemus Polyglott, LL.D., SugcL Bat Olim. 
Soc.,’ etc., 1 a living character, as fine a specimen of an octogenarian as may be 
met with in a June day’s march, yet he has not done winning to himself 
those bright scholarly honors which so safely insure to their possessors an 
enviable obscurity with reference to the generality of people.’ 4 Polyglott ’ 
will insist that there is nothing modern of any value which has not been 
stolen bodily from the ancients. 

4 1 read him from the Anti-Jacobin, Canning’s Knife-Grinder.* 

4 4 The varletl * cried the Doctor,* 1 reach me volume seventeen of the MSS.* * 
By the bye, these masterly sapphics of Canning are the best adaptation of 
incorrigible English to a use from which its genius is averse, to a classic 
metre, that has yet been accomplished in our tongue. It is a perfect triumph 
of ingenuity, to say nothing of the cutting sarcasm which it involves. To 
show the dexterous facility with which it is given back again to the ancients, 
we append a few verses of the original, with the Latin sapphics. We should 
prefer to quote the Greek, which are more curious, but to prevent mis¬ 
takes, will be contented with the Roman : 

‘£f)e jFrifirtj at $|umanita anti t$c Unife-ffirfnbcr. 

* FRIEND OF HUMANITY. 

‘Needy knife-grinder! whither art thou going? 

Hough is the road, thy wheel is out of order; 

Bleak blows the blast, your hat has got a hole in’t, 

So have your breeches. 

1 Weary knife-grinder! little know the proud ones, 

Who in their coaches roll along the turnpike^ 

Hoad, what hard work’t is crying all day, ‘ Knives and 
Scissors to grind, 0.’ 

‘Have you not read ‘the Rights of Man/ by Tom Paine? 

Drops of compassion tremble on my eye-lids, 

Ready to fall as soon as you have told your 
Pitiful story/ 

‘ PHILANTHROPUS. 

‘Hinc ita quonam, Faber o egene? 

Et via horrescit, rota claudicatque; 

Flat notus, rimis petasus laborat, 

Tritaque hracca. 

* 0 faber languens, patet hand superbis, 

Appia ut rlied rheuis habet o tiantes, 

Quid sit ad cotein vocitare cultros, 

Fissaque ferra. 

‘Nonne nosti ‘Jura Hominum ’ Paini ? 

Ecce! palpebris lacrym® tremiscunt, 

Inde casurie sitnul explicaris 
Tristia fata/ 

‘ knife-grinder. 

* Story! God bless you! I have none to tell, Sir, 

Only last night, a "drinking at the chequers, 

This poor old hat and breeches, as you soe, wera 
Torn in a scullle. 
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* Constables came up for to take me into 
Custody ; they took me before the Justice; 

Justice Oldmixon put me in the parish 
Stocks tor a vagrant 

*1 should be glad to drink your honor’s health in 
A pot of beer, if you will give me sixpence; 

But for mv part I never love to meddle 
With politics, Sir.’ 

* FABER. 

4 Fata Dii Magni! nihil est quod edam, 

Ni quod hesterna ut biberem in popina 
JNocte lis orta! heu! pericre braccse 
Atque galerus. 

4 Pacis occurrunt mihi turn ministri, 

Meque Pnetoris rapiunt ad aulam; 

Praetor erronis properat numella 
Figere plantas. 

4 Ismque gaudebo tibi si propinem 
Poculum, tele mihi dante mimmum; 

Me tamen string*), nenue pro virili, 

Publica euro.’ 

4 FRIEND OF HUMANITY. 

4 1 give thee sixpence! I will see thee damned first! 

Wretch ! whom no sense of wrongs can rouse to vengeance, 

Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded, 

Spiritless outcast! * 

* PHILANTHROrUS. 

4 An tibi nummun ? potius ruinam; 

Perdite, ulcisci mala tanta nolens; 

Sordide, infelix, inhoneste, prave 
Tui pis et excors.’ 

Very toothsome is the Latin translation of Judy Callaghan, of which the 
editor (whose knowledge and research is most praiseworthy and remarkable 
in all which concerns contemporary men or things) remarks that after hav¬ 
ing vainly sent to England for a copy, he at last found it in an old number of 
the ‘ Southern Literary Messenger. 1 Here is the chorus, for which we must 
find room: 

* Only say 

You’ll be Mrs. Brallaghan; 

I)<« n’t say nay, 

Charming Judy Callaghan.* 

4 Semel tantum die 
Eris nostm Lalage ; 

Ne recuses sic, 

Dulcis Julia Calage! * 

Here, too, we find our old friend and favorite, 1 Back and side go bare, go 
bare/ done into Latin in the identical, peculiar, particular metre of the ori¬ 
ginal, which we learn for the first time, in a note by the indefatigable editor, 
was written by John Still, Bishop of Bath and Wells, who flourished in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and died in 1607. The chant was sung by Odoherty 
at the Nodes: 
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4 No frost, nor snow, nor wind, nor trowe, 
Can hurt me if I wolde; 

I am so wrapt and throwly lapt 
Of jolly good ale and olde.’ 

4 Me gelu, nix, vel ventus vix, 

Aliicirent injuria; 

Haic sperno, ni adesset mi 
Zythi vetoris peuuria.’ 


We notice a free-and-easy translation into English of the Seventh Ode of 
Horace, third book. Asteriem comolutur de Gygis absentia , et ad jidem 
hortatur . Anglice: To Mrs. Kitty Flanagan , comforts her on the absence 
of her husband , Jerry Flanagan , mate of the Jolly Jupiter , and drops a 
hint about a light dragoon: 

‘QUID FLE3 A8TERIB, Etc. * • 

Anglice. 

4 Wot do you cry, my sweet Mrs. Flanagan, 

When you will soon have your own dear man again ? 1 

Also, among other classical wealth, the reader will find a very telling 
translation (free-and-easy) of the First Ode of Horace, addressed to Christo¬ 
pher North : 

4 Maicenas ataris edite regibus, 

0 et presidium et dulce decus meum.’ 

4 Hail, Christopher! mv patron dear, 

Descended from your grand-father; 

To thee, my bosom-friend, I fly, 

Brass buckler of OnoiiKimr ! ’ 

See likewise an ingenuity on page sixty-five of second volume: 4 Ulaloo! 
or Lucres on the death of Donelly/ written in Latin and Greek hexameters 
and pentameters. So much for Odoherty the scholar; and the fame of 
Odoherty the poet will be sufficiently established by one or two little gems 
selected from many others scattered through the two volumes as thickly as 
daisies in a meadow: 


‘HOW TO WOO. 

* Would you woo a young virgin of fifteen years, 

You must tickle her fancy with sweets and deurs; 

Ever toying and playing, and sweetly, sweetly 
Sing a love-sonnet and charm her ears; 

Wittily, prettily, talk her down, 

Phrase her and praise her, fair or brown; 

Soothe her and smooth her, 

And tease her and please her; 

Ah! touch but her fancy, and all f s your own.’ 

Here is an Anacreontic, sung at the Nodes , and written in what we shall 
christen Delightful Metre: 


'DRINK AWAY. 

4 Comb, draw me six magnums of claret, 

Do n’t spare it, 

But share it in bumpers around ; 

And take care that in each shining brimmer 
No glimmer 

Of skimmeriDg day -light be found. 
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Fill away! fill away! fill away! 

Fill bumpers to those that you love; 

For we will be happv to-day, 

As the gods are when drinking above. 

Drink away 1 drink away 1 

* Give way to each thought of your fancies 
That dances, 

Or glances, or looks of the fair ; 

And beware that from fears of to-morrow 
You borrow 

No sorrow nor fore-taste of care. 

Drink away! drink away! drink away I 
To the honor of those you adore ; 

Come charge and drink fairly to-day, 

Though you swear you will never drink more. 

*1 last night, cut. and quite melancholy, 

Cried folly! 

What’s Polly to reel for her fame ? 

Yet I ’ll banish such hint till the morning, 

And, scorning 

Such warning, to-night do the same. 

Drink awav! drink away! drink away ! 

’T will banish blue-devils and pain, 

And to-night for my joys if I pay, 

Why to-morrow 1’ll do it again.’ 

The versatility of Mag inn was astonishing. Every form of composition, 
whether in prose or verse, tales, essays, criticism, odes, ballads, and rollick¬ 
ing Irish melodies he threw off with apparently no labor, as if from an inex¬ 
haustible fund, the whole of them informed with an irrepressible spirit of 
hilarity. The character of Odouerty is maintained throughout these varied 
and multitudinous contributions as scrupulously as if he figured in the pages 
of a novel, and what he was, gay, rampant, jovial, and somewhat irresponsi¬ 
ble, fond of a good song and a good supper, we should know equally well, 
even if the author had not favored us with a bit of his biography, informing 
us of his first adventure in the Dublin watch-house, of the Ensign’s connec¬ 
tion with, and leave of absence from, the Ninety-ninth, or King’s Own Tippe¬ 
rary Regiment, and also of his unfortunate alliance with Mrs. Mac Whirter, 
the widow. In the maxims of Odouerty we have the very spice and cin¬ 
namon of his great wisdom. They are minute on matters which concern the 
common weal, and seem to have been written with a keen presage of the 
wants of the present day. One treats of rum, another of arrack, another 
of shrub, another of rack punch, another of claret, another of Johannisberg, 
and the remainder of liquors in general and particular, and affiliated sub¬ 
jects, as, for instance, how they ought to be mixed, in what proportion, whe¬ 
ther water ought to be put in before whiskey, or whiskey before water, how 
to squeeze in the lemon, and what particular suppers are suitable for the 
wines you have used. * When you have been drinking cold wine or cold 
punch,* says he, ‘ your supper ought to be a devil, or at least something of 
the devil character.* ‘Had Voltaire, Robespierre, Bonaparte, Talley¬ 
rand,* he remarks, ‘ been all a set of jolly, boozing lads, what a mass of sin 
and horror, of blasphemy, uproar, blood-thirsty revolution, wars, battles, 
sieges, butcherings, etc., in France, Germany, Egypt, Spain, Sicily, North- 
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America, Portugal, etc., had been spared within the last twenty or thirty 
years! * And so he goes on to talk; but in the midst of his grog slips in 
like lemon-peel some of the slyest bits of sarcasm and appreciation of earthly 
things that ‘ever was’n the world.’ We give one of these maxims, the 
seventy-sixth, which is on the subject of grog, (by the way, it is a little sin¬ 
gular that the number should be seventy-six,) and may be interesting to 
those who love grog, whose name, we are sure, is legion. He is certainly 
the best Christian who loves his enemy, and Odoiierty seems to think that 
no man who has any heart or bowels despises choice wine, alias et lunatic e, 
Rum! 

•MAXIM S E V E N T T - B I X T H . 

‘Grog should never be stirred with a spoon, but immediately drunk ns soon as the 
rum has been poured in. Rum-punch is apt to be heavy on the stomach, and, unless 
very old, has not peculiar merit as a dram. The American pine-anple rum is fine drink¬ 
ing, and I wonder it is not introduced into this country. In my last maxims I omitted 
to panegyrize the peach-brandy of our trans-Atlantic brethren, an omission which I beg 
leave here to correct’ 

All those who have entered into a state of civilation will appreciate the 
above. And while we are about it, we think we will just be adding one 
other maxim, which is: 

'MAXIM ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTIETH. 

4 It is to be remarked, though I by no means pledge myself to the dead certainty of 
the fact, that a most particular diversity of Jaste exists in the several rvms. Antigua 
has a peculiar smack and relish, by which it is to be known from Jamaica at the first 
gulp. Yet it is very possible, experto crede, to bam even a connoisseur by giving him 
good whiskey — free from the empyreumatic taste which is frequently observable on 
several even of licensed whiskeys, and always on potheen — mixed subdolously with 
burnt brown-sugar. It is a great imitation.’ ( 

Speaking of rum, however, we think that in one thing Odoiierty is mis¬ 
taken, and that there is not so great a diversity of taste with respect to the 
rums, although there is a great diversity of opinions; but the other day, 
being in Portland, in the State of Maine, where the inhabitants have got 

the most immense quantity of rum, laid up by the cistern-full- This, 

however, is leading us from the point 

We shall conclude our extracts from this interesting work by quoting a 
duplicate letter, which will be found on page one hundred and twenty-three 
of the second volume, which is a most capital commentary on the kind of 
sincerity now extant in this model age. It is well done for Odoherty. 
Here it is: 

'My dear Lady D -: ‘You Tiresome old Toad: 

4 Wiih feelings of the most inexpressibly 4 You’ve manoeuvred off one ofyourgaw- 
affectionate interest, I take up my pen to ky frights at last, and I must say some- 
congrutulate you on the marriage of your tiling on the occasion, 
lovely and accomplished Aletuea. 

4 To you, who know every thought of my 4 How the deuce did you contrive to hook 

heart, it is almost unnecessary to say that, in that noodle of a lord, when I have been 
next to the maternal tenderness with which spreading my nets ever since he came of 
I watch over my own girls, I feel the most age, to catch him for my eldest girl? 
anxious solicitude in every thiDg that re¬ 
lates to your k charming family. 
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‘That sweet love, Alethka, has always, ‘That pert minx, AlEYhea, has always 
you know been my peculiar favorite, and been my particular aversion, and I am rea- 
tears of the sweetest exultation swell into dy to cry with spite at the idea of her be* 
my eyes when 1 think of the brilliant es- coming a countess, 
tablishmeut which you have secured for 
her. 


‘ Our long friendship, my beloved friend, 
and my maternal affection for the dear 
creature are pleas which I shall urge in 
claiming the delightful office of presenting 
her at the next drawing-room. 

‘ Soon, very soon, my dearest friend, may 
I have to congratulate you on some equally 
advantageous establ ishment for your sweet, 
delicate Anna Maria. 


‘ I earnestly hope that foolish story about 

Lord V- b keeping a lady at Paris, and 

having lost twenty thousand pounds at the 
Salon at one sitting will not reach the ear 
of our sweet sensitive girl I But people 
are so malicious! 

‘ Where are your two lovely boys ? Dear 
fellows! We have not seen them since 
they left Eton, and you know I delight in 
their charmiug spirits. 


‘ Etc., etc., etc. 

‘ Aud remain ever, with the most invio¬ 
lable attachment, 

‘ My dearest Lady D-’s most sincere¬ 
ly affectionate friend, it. g.’ 


* As you can’t hobble to court on your 
crutches, I shall be expected to present her 
ladt/tkip, and I must do it, though I know 
I shall expire with vexation at the sight of 
the V- diamonds in her odious red hair. 

‘ One comfort is, you ’ll never be able to 

S et off that little hump-backed thing, Anna 
[aria, and you know well enough there is 
no hope of it, aud so hate to be talked to 
about her. 

‘You won’t care much about it, even if 
it was true, but I can think of nothing else 
to plague the old cat. I ’ll take care the 
young one shall know it some how. 


‘ I’d as lieve have a couple of wild-cats 
let loose into the drawing-room os let in 
those two riotous cubs. But I’ve nine girls 

to bring out yet, and the young D-s 

will be tolerably good catches, though only 
honorable. 

‘Fudge! fudge! fudge! fudge! 

‘1 think I’ve given you enough for one 
dose, though I’m afraid you ’re up to me. 
I hate you cordially, that’s certain. 

M. G.’ 


In conclusion, we have one observation in defence of our author’s scholar¬ 
ship, which ought to have been made at the out-start. In the opening pages 
of the biography he remarks of Odoherty in the Dublin watch-house : ‘ lie 
was seated on a wooden stool before a table garnished with a great number 
of empty pots of porter.* And Blackwood takes it upon himself (very im¬ 
pertinently, we think) to remark in a note: ‘ We beg leave to hint to our 
Irish correspondent, that if the pots were empty, they could scarcely be 
termed pots of porter And herewith we beg to join issue with Blackwood. 
First, because the expression is sanctioned by common usage, both Irish and 
otherwise, and is entirely according to Horne Tooke. How the deuce are 
you going to express it otherwise without circumlocution ? 

Second: It only requires an inversion of words, which will be entirely 
consonant with grammatical government, and empty pots of porter signifies 
pots empty of porter. 

Third: A pot of porter may mean a pot which is used for porter, in other 
words, a porter-pot , and therefore an empty pot of porter means nothing 
more than an empty porter-pot. Verily we do admit that porter-pot is not 
a common term, the same as tea-pot; and that the phrase,* a pot of tea,* would 
not be applied to an empty tea-pot; yet the difference lies here, that the 
genius of our language admits of pot of tea and tea-pot according to the 
precise fact of the case, while it acknowledges no such expression as a por- 
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ter-pot. Therefore are we driven to a rhetorical figure which has no name, 
but whose apparent contradiction only makes it the more striking. Have 
we not assaulted this petty Sebastopol ? What say you to our canons of 
criticism ? If the hero were alive, would he not exclaim, ‘ Thank you, my 
friend; consider your hand shaken.* But he is dead. Peace to his ashes! 
And herewith we take our leave of Ensign Odohertt, late of the Ninety- 
ninth, or King’s Own Tipperary Regiment. 


The History or Napoleon Bonaparte. By John S. C. Abbott. With Maps and 

Illustrations. In two volumes: pp. 1277. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 

Do you remember, reader, the review given in the pages of‘ The Bunkum 
Flag-Staff and Independent Echo! by that profound and accurate observer 
and clear-headed critic, the editor of that journal, Mr. Wagstaff — the 
review, we mean, of Sir Walter Scott Bart’s ‘Life of Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte’ ? It was a model criticism in its kind; and one passage thereof was 
to the following purport: * Mr. Bart has done a good service to the cause of 
letters by these vollums, which have now beeR published some years. It 
does us good to review the work. Napoleon Bonaparte was a man of tal¬ 
ents, which subsequent events prove. We think he will yet find his level, 
and posterity may live to thank us for what we have here said. We have 
one bone to pick with him, however, which we should done had we have met 
him among the Simplons or the Twilleries. He hadn’t ought, on the score 
of congugial affection, for to have divorced his wife, if she was a colored 
woman ; and if we had a-met her before he done the deed, we would have 
said to her: ‘Josephine, stand to your woman’s rights!’ While we’re 
about it, we may as well say we got another bone to pick with Mr. Bart. 
He don’t do justice to that poor creetur shut up onto Saintelena, where Mr. 
Cipriana couldn’t get fire-wood to warm him, nor any good ile to put into 
his lamp, nor mutton which was wuth a cuss, nor half water enough for his 
bath nor half wine enough for his water; and what wine he had was made of 
sour grapes and sugar-of-lead, giving the poor captyve a stomach-ache every 
day ; and yet Bart wants to make out that the overseer gin the old hero a 
good deal more than he deserved. But Mr. Bart is an Englishman, and an 
Englishman is a hectoring bully, wherever you find him; and he is n’t any 
thing else.’ 

Mr. Abbott is quite of the same opinion with Mr. Wagstafp, in relation 
to the treatment which Napoleon received at the hands of the English peo¬ 
ple. In his preface, which is extremely well-written and candid, and out¬ 
spoken to the last degree, he avows his deep admiration for the subject of 
his history, and asks only that his facts , which he claims to be authentic, 
shall claim only the consideration to which they are fairly entitled. Injust¬ 
ice to Mr. Abbott, who has certainly been belabored without stint in various 
quarters for the alleged too partial picture which he has drawn of the ‘ Great 
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Captain,’ it must be conceded that he evinces a good deal of magnanimity 
and forbearance in his treatment of his assailants. 

‘ The world has been bewildered by the contradictory views which have been presented 
of Napoleon. Hostile historians have stigmatized him as a usurper, while admitting 
that the suffrages of ihc nation placed him on the throne; they have denounced him a 
tyrant inexorable as Nero, while admitting that he won the adoring love of his subjects ; 
he is called a bloodthirsty monster, delighting in wur, yet it is confessed that he was. 
in almost every conflict, struggling in self-defence and imnloring peace; it is said that 
his insatiable ambition led him to trample remorselessly upon the rights of other 
nations, while it is confessed that Europe was astonished by his moderation and gene¬ 
rosity in every treaty which he made with his vanquished foes; he is described as a 
human butcher, reckless of suffering, who regarded his soldiers merely os food for 
powder, and yet, on the same page, we are told that he wept over the carnage of the 
bittle-lield, tenderly pressed the hand of the dving, and won from those soldiers who 
laid down their lives in his service a fervor of love which earth has never seen paral¬ 
leled; it is recorded that France at last became weary of him and drove him from the 
throne, and in the next paragraph we are informed that, as soon as the bayonets of the 
Allies hud disappeared from France, the whole nation rose to call him back from his 
exde, with unanimity so unprecedented, that without the shedding of one drop of blood 
he traversed the whole of France, entered Paris, and reasceuded the throne; it is 
affirmed that a second time France, weary of his despotism, expo led him, and jet it is 
at the same time recorded that this same France demanded of his executioners Ids 
beloved remains, received them with national enthusiasm, consigned them to a tomb 
iu the very bosom of its capital, and has reared over them such a mausoleum as honors 
the grave of no other mortal. Such is Napoleon as described by his enemies. 

* The judgment which the reader will form of the Emperor will depend upon the 
answer he gives to the three following questions: 

‘1. Did N apoleon usurp the sovereignty of France? 

“2. Having attained the supreme power* was he a tyrant, devoting that power to the 
promotion of his own selfish aggrandizement? 

* 3. Were the wars in which he was incessantly engaged provoked by his arro¬ 
gance ? 

‘ These arc the questions to be settled; and documentary evidence is so strong upon 
these points, that even the blindest prejudice must struggle with desperation to resist 
the truth. The reason is obvious why the character of Xapoleo.v should have been 
maligned. He was regarded justly as the foe of aristocratic privilege. The English 
oligarchy was determined to crush him. After deluging Europe in blood and woe, 
during nearly n quarter of a century, for the accomplishment of this end, it became 
necessary to prove to the world, and especially to the British people, who were totter¬ 
ing beneath ihc burden of taxes which these wars engendered, that Napoleon was a 
tyrant, threatening the liberties of the world, and that he deserved to be crushed. All 
the Allies who were accomplices in this iniquitous crusade were alike interested in 
consigning to the world’s execration the name of their victim; and even in France, the 
reinstated Boi rbons, sustained upon the throne by the bayonets of the Allies, silenced 
every voice which would speak iu favor of the monarch of the people, and rewarded 
with smiles, and opulence, aud houor all who would pour contempt upon his name. 
Thus we h ive the unprecedented spectacle of all the monarchies of Europe most 
deeply interested in calumniating one siugle man, and that man deprived of the possi¬ 
bility of reply. The writer surely does not expect that he can thus speak in behalf of 
the Emperor and not draw upon himself the most vehement assaults. Claiming the 
privilege of expressing his own views freely, he cheerfully grants that privilege to 
others. It is eveu pleasant to share the reproach of one who is unjustly assailed. 

‘ It would, indeed, be a bitter disappointment to the author of this work should it 
not prove to be a powerful advocate of the cause of peace. It is impossible to frame 
a more impressive argument against the folly of war than the details of the crimes and 
vyoes of these awful wurs waged by the Allies against the independence of France. 
All who engaged in them alike suffered. Multitudes which cannot be numbered per- 
rished in every form of mutilation aud agony upon the field of battle. From millions 
of homes a wail of anguish was extorted froui the hearts of widows aud orphans 
louder than the thunders of Marengo or of Waterloo. All Europe was impoverished. 
Brutal armies swept, like demons of destruction, over meadows and hill-sides, tramp¬ 
ling the harvest of the husbandman, burning villages, bombarding cities, and throwiug 
shot and shells into thronged streets, into galleries of art, and into nurseries where 
mothers, and maidens, aud infants cowered in an agony of terror. 

‘War is the science of destruction. Millions were absolutely beggared. Every 
nation was, in turn, humiliated and weakened. England, the soul of this conflict, the 
unrelenting inciter of these wars, protected by her navy aud by her insular position, 
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succeeded, by the aid of enormous bribes, in inducing other nations to attack France 
in the rear, and thus to draw the armies of the Emperor from the shores of Britain. 
Thus the hour of her punishment was postponed. But the day of retribution is at 
hand. England now groans beneath the burden of four thousand million dollars of 
debt. This weighs upon her children with a crushing pressure which is daily becoming 
more insupportable. 

‘ The plan of this book is very simple. It is a plain narrative of what Napoleon did, 
with the explanations which he gave of his conduct, and with the record of such well- 
authenticated anecdotes and remarkable sayings as illustrato his character. The 
writer believes that every incident here recorded, and every remark attributed to Napo¬ 
leon, are well authenticated. He is not aware of any well-established incident or 
remark whtch would cast a different shade upon his character that has been omitted. 
The historian is peculiarly liable to the charge of plagiarism. He can only record facts 
and describe scenes which he gleans from public documents and from the descriptions 
of others. There is no fact, incident, or conversation narrated in these pages which 
may not be found elsewhere; and it is impossible to narrate events already penned by 
the ablest writers, and to avoid all similarity of expression.’ 

These volumes are very profusely illustrated with good engravings, includ¬ 
ing two excellent portraits of the earlier and later Bonaparte. 


Peg Woffington : a Novel. By Chas. Read, Author of ‘ Christie Johnstone.’ 18mo : 

pp. 303. Boston: Ticknor & Field, is35. • 

We have here a very readable book in which are combined harmoniously 
the apparent opposites of sparkling wit and humor, and soul-moving, tear- 
forcing pathos. We have antithetically set before us the corroding cares of 
an unsuccessful theatrical career, and the brilliant though evanescent tri¬ 
umphs of a favorite of fortune in the same race. Peg Woffington is a re¬ 
markable character, developing traits worthy of all admiration. In the 
course of the work the author introduces his readers to a peep behind the 
scenes in the good old days of Colley Cibber, Mrs. Bracegirdle, etc., etc. 
Peg Woffington has no preface, for which we devoutly thank its author. It 
needs none; it tells its own story graphically and with infinite unction. 

Here is a description of one of the accessories to the plot ‘ The man was 
Triplet, scene-painter, actor, and writer of sanguinary plays, in which what 
ought to be, namely, truth, plot, situation, and dialogue, were not; and what 
ought not to be, were, to wit: small talk, big talk, fops, ruffians, and ghosts. 
His three mediocrities fell so short of one talent, that he was sometimes in 
want of food.’ Our author is too fond of using foreign words and quota¬ 
tions. We think our mother-tongue sufficient for all common purposes of 
expression, and hate to see an English work interlarded with Latin words 
and French quotations. There is much sly humor in the following recipe 
for writing well. 

‘First, think in as homely a way as you can, shove your pen under the thought and 
lift it up by polly-8vllables to the tune of fiction: (wheu done, find a publisher, if you 
can.) This/ said Triplet, ‘insures common-sense to your ideas, which does pretty 
well for a basis, and elegance to the dress thev wear.’ Then casting his eyes round in 
search of such actual circumstances as could be incorporated ou this plan with fiction, 
Triplet began to work thus: 
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‘A farthing-dip is on the table. 

* It wants snuffing. 

* He jumped up, snuffed it with his fin¬ 
gers; burned his fingers and swore a 


‘his fictions. 

‘A solitary candle cast its pole gleams 
around. 

‘Its elongated wick betrayed an owner 
steeped in oblivion. 

‘ He arose languidly, and trimmed it 
with an instrument he had by his side for 
that purpose, and muttered a silent ejacu¬ 
lation.’ 


Although the main incidents of the work are connected with the stage, 
and incidental to one of its brightest (though sad to say frail) ornaments, 
yet the tone is highly moral. Peg Woffington is from the establishment of 
Ticknor and Fields, Boston, and is well got up. In these dog-days our read¬ 
ers will find in it pleasant excitement for an otherwise wearisome hour. 


The Diamond Cross and Other Tales. By Clara Morton. In one volume. Phila¬ 
delphia: Willis P. Hazzard, Chestnut-street 1855. 

We hail this first-born of one of our most gifted junior female authors with 
great pleasure. • It opens with a highly interesting original story, the ‘Dia¬ 
mond Cross,’ and contains many beautiful selections, in prose and in poetry, 
from her versatile pen, some of which have won the highest premium in our 
leading journals and periodicals. 

It is a mooted question whether books should be multiplied ad infinitum, 
by the republication of tales which have already appeared in the newspapers 
of the day ; and the question is fairly entitled to consideration. But such 
an objection does not lie against the writings of Clara Morton. They are 
not simply the emanations of a speculative and oftentimes sickly imagina¬ 
tion, replete with the isms and idiosyncrasies of the author; but they are 
graphic and truthful pictures, drawn from life, with a quick and observant 
eye and a discriminating judgment. They hold a mirror up to nature which 
reflects the virtues and the vices, the beauties and the defects of humanity, 
not only as they now exist, but as they will continue to exist until the tone 
of society shall become pure and healthful They inculcate valuable lessons 
of warning and wisdom, squared by that inner light which teaches that 
whatever principle is morally true and beautiful is imperishable. 4 The Dia¬ 
mond Cross ’ abounds in well-drawn characters: the spoiled child, * Car¬ 
rie Morton,’ is a type of a large class of would-be belles; the unfeeling 
Jane Hardy, hardened in heart by too close contact with poverty, and yet 
not devoid of the sentiment of gratitude, or insensible to kindness; the 
good Mrs. Eaton, who so freely resigned all pretensions to the noble-hearted 
Mark Houston, in favor of her daughter. 

We have every reason to believe that Clara Morton knows her own 
sex, and therefore accept this instance of self-abnegation as true to na¬ 
ture ; but we very much doubt whether any one of the sterner sex could be 
found who would have treated a eon so generously. This much we will ad- 
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mit, that if any daughter ever did deserve such a sacrifice it was Mary 
Eaton, a specimen of whose angelic nature may be seen in Chapter Fifth, 
which we had marked for insertion here. 

There is no more unmistakable evidence of genius in an author than the 
ability to describe the various passions of the human heart with such fide¬ 
lity as to fasten the conviction upon the reader that they were written con 
amort. 

1 The story of the Beckertons alone should give the book a great run. It 
introduces Mr. and Mrs. Beckerton to the reader with one of those refresh¬ 
ing titi-a-iites between husband and wife, half in jest, but the biggest half 
in earnest, in which our author shows, with admirable skill, how futile it is 
for man to resist the various batteries of love and pumpkin-pies, which the 
weaker sex know so well how to level at his refractory humors. 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Beckerton lived in a snug house in Yine-strect. 

4 A very snug house. A three-story brick, twenty-one feet front, with a fine yard in 
the rear, where their younger children delighted to romp and play throughout the live¬ 
long summer mornings. 

4 But Mrs. Beckerton was not satisfied. The house had no back-buildings, the kitchen 
was so dark and dismal, there were no modern conveniences, and last, but not least, 
the street was by no means a fashionable one. 

* Unfortunately, her husband was perfectly satisfied with their present location ; and 
his wife was at a loss what course to pursue to weaken his attachment to the house, and 
thereby lessen the opposition that she was sure of meeting whenever she should broach 
the subject of removal. 

‘She waited in vain for an opportunity, and finally, in sheer desperation, she an¬ 
nounced her determination of a change to her husband in the following manner: 

4 ‘ Mr. Beckerton, 1 am tired and sick of house-keeping in this old barrack of a house. 
It’s enough to wear one out to keep this old wood decent. I’ve made up my mind to 
go to boarding.’ 

4 Mr. Beckerton looked up from his paper with a stare of amazement, but he said 
nothing. His wife continued : 

4 4 Here ’sour dining-room way down in the front basement, and not another place in 
the house for a sitting-room ; and if you happen to think of any thing you want, up you 
have to go two pair of stairs, and tlien down again. I declare to gracious, my back’s 
almost broken.’ 

4 4 1 think if it had been going to break, it would have broken before this,’ answered 
Mr. Beckerton, dryly. 

4 4 That is the way with you men, you have no sympathy. A woman may slave her¬ 
self to death in your service, and it’s all the same to you ; before the grass is green 
upon her grave you are married again, and that’s the way the world goes.’ 

4 4 1 wonder that it should be so easy to get wives, if they are so abused and unap¬ 
preciated,’ answered Mr. Beckerton, in the same dry tone. 

4 4 Well, I’m sure I don’t want to quarrel this morning, but I do want to enjoy life 
a litlle, and that’s what the mistress of this house will never be able to do. I suppose 
I ought not to expect it. I suppose I ought to be content, now that I have raised a 
large family. The oldest are capable of taking care of the youngest, if I should be 
taken away; and so I suppose I should n’t be missed any. But it does seem hard, it 
does indeed. There ’a the Maxwells, and the Pembertons, and the Prices, all of them 
used to live in this same row, and now one of them has a house in Spruce-street, and 
the other two live elegantly out Walnut-street. I am sure we are as able as they to 
have things handy and convenient.’ 

4 4 Why do n’t you be honest, Rachel, and speak your mind out at once? You know, 
in your dictionary, ‘handy’ and ‘convenient’ mean stylish and fashionable.' 

4 4 Now, Mr. Beckerton ! I have n’t the least wish to be fashionable. That’s the 
way you are always doing me injustice. I would n’t have nothing to do with fashiona¬ 
ble people; no, I guess I would n’t; I despise them.’ 

4 4 Rachel, did you ever read ASsop’s fables? ’ 

4 4 No, my dear; what made you think of that? ’ 

44 Oh! never mind; I ’ll buy you a copy one of these days, to remember me by when 
I’m dead aud gone, and ain’t missed any, and you are looking out for another husband, 
and-’ 

4 4 Mr. Beckerton, you ought to be ashamed of yourself. You ought to have more 
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respect for my feelings than to talk in this way. Another husband, indeed! 1 ’ve bad 
enough of one, I reckon ; I should n’t want another in a hurry.’ 

‘ 4 1 sincerely hope, Rachel, you will not soon have an opportunity of testing the 
truth of what you say. I am not anxious to resign my claim upon you to another, al¬ 
though I have heard it pretty broadly insinuated ihat I was hen-pecked.’ 

‘ * Hen-peckecked! Well, I never! Mr. Beckerton, you are the most aggravating 
person that I ever heard talk. Hen-pecked ! Well, if that does n’t beat all, when every 
body knows that you have your will and way about every earthly thing. But I will 
have my way once; I’ve a good right to it; and now I say, in plain terms, I am not 
going to live in this house any longer.’ 

4 ‘I am sorry to hear that,’ said Mr. Beckerton, as he arose, and quietly lit hissegar 
with a taper, ‘ very sorry to hear that, (putt;) I hope you will come and see me once in 
a while, (pull*;) I shall miss you, that’s a fact, (putt; I shall have quiet times; terribly 
dull, I’m afraid.’ 

4 The segar was now fairly lighted, and, without waiting for an answer, he took his 
departure. 

‘ His wife sat down and cried, and she felt better after it. 

‘She was not discouraged; oh! no, not she. She had examples in the past of what 
her perseverance had accomplished, to reassure her. 

4 There was a house up Arch-street to let; not exactly the street she would hare 
chosen, but she considered it a beautiful medium between*the one she lived in and the 
more fashionable part of the city. She had seen the house only the day before, and 
she had made up her mind to have it. 

‘Mr. Beckerton did not come home to dinner that day. He was afraid of a scene; 
not but that he felt able to sustain his part, but, being naturally of a quiet disposition, 
and remembering that ‘ discretion was the better part of valor,’ he preferred avoiding 
danger to rushing into it. 

‘At supper-time, he found the tea-table temptingly arrayed with bis favorite dishes. 
He was delighted at finding his wife in such a good humor. Poor man! although 
recalling so distinctly in the morning the fable of 4 the fox and the grapes/ the equally 
instructive one of ‘the spider and the fly ’ entirely escaped his memory. 

‘ The preserves were sweet, but Mrs. Beckerton’s honeyed speeches were sweeter. 
The broiled steak was doue to a turn, so was Mr. Beckerton’s heart don*for before the 
evening was over. The coffee escaped rich and odorous from the steaming urn ; so did 
his tender words from the depths of his gently agitated affections. The hot cakes were 
luscious; so were the fond kisses from Mrs. Beckerton’s ripe lips, os, supper over, she 
drew out the large rocking-chair, and after helping her liege-lord (?) on with his dou¬ 
ble gown and slippers, sbe sat upon one knee, and made herself as agreeable as all mar¬ 
ried ladies can to their husbands when they choose. 

4 The next day the bouse in Arch-street vvas rented.* 

We have already exhausted our limits, or we should give our readers one 
more extract from the Beckeutons, which does infinite credit both to the 
head and the heart of our author. 


Cozzens’ Wine-Press. First Volume complete. * Old Wood to Burn, Old Wine to 
Drink, Old Books to Rend, and Old Friends to Converse with: ’ pp. 96. Frederic 
S. Cozzens, Number Eighty-five Chambers-street. 

This is a modest and very handsome little paper, mainly designed, as we 
infer, to keep the public aware of the best wines, liquors, liqueurs, sauces, 
and condiments to be found in the metropolis, but in reality also a most en¬ 
tertaining and instructive journal, surpassing many another sheet of more 
ambitious literary and artistic pretensions. Valuable information upon com¬ 
mon things, happily conveyed, is one of its prominent characteristics: in 
proof of which we take the liberty of subjoining a conversation held by the 
Editor with the venerable Dr. Bushwhacker, a gentleman whom we have 
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the pleasure personally to be acquainted with. His present ;quy is 
given under the title of ‘ The Radiant Dinner- Caster and verily it i3 
4 radiant 1 beneath his plastic hand: 

‘We begin to think there is wisdom in Dr. Bushwhacker. 'There are other things 
to study geography from beside maps and globes,’ is one of his favorite maxims. We 
begin to believe it. ‘Observe, my learned friend,’ said he, ‘how the reflected sun-shine 
from those cut bottles in the caster-stand, throws long plumes of light in every direc¬ 
tion across the white damask.’ We leaned forwurd, ana saw the phenomenon pointed 
out by the index-finger of the Doctor, and as we knew something was coming from his 
vericranics, kept silent of course. ‘Well,’ said he, inflaiing his lips until his face 
looked like that of a cast-iron caryatid, 4 well, my dear friend, every pencil of light 
there is a pointof compass, and the contents of that caster come from places as various 
as those diverging rays indicate. The mustard is from England, the vinegar from 
France, China furnishes the soy, Italy the oil; we have to ask the West-Indies to con¬ 
tribute the red-pepper, and the East-Indies to supply the black-pepper.’ We ventured 
to remark that those facts we were Dot ignorant of, by any means. ‘True, my dear 
learned friend,’ said the Doctor, with a sort of snort; ‘but Cod bless me! if one-half 
of the people in this city know it. Mustard,’ continued Dr. Bushw hacker, not at all 
discomfited, ‘comes from Durham, in the north of England — that is, the best quality. 
The other productions of this county do not amount to much, nor is it celebrated for 
any thing, except that here the Queen Philippa, wife of King Edward the Third, cap¬ 
tured David Bruce, King of Scots, for which reason no Scotchman can eat Durham 
mustard except with tears in his eyes. We get our grind-stones from this English 
county, my learned friend ; and when you sharpen your knife or your appetite here¬ 
after, it will remind you of Durham. That long pencil of light from the next bottle 
points to France, where they make the best wme-vinegur we get. Just observe the 
didefence between that sturdy, pot-bellied mustard-bottle, which represents John 
Bull, and this slender, sharp vinegar-cruet, which represents Johnny Crafeau; there 
is a national distinction, Sir, in cruets as well as men. The quantity of vinegar made 
in France is very great; the best comes from Bordeaux ; sometimes it is so strong that 
the Frenchmen call it ‘ vinaigre den trois dentn 1 or vinegar with three teeth ; but the 
finest-flavored vinegar I ever met with came from Portugal, and for a salad, nothing 
could equal its delicate aroma. Well, Sir, then there is the red-pepper, the Cayenne ; 
that I presume is from Jamaica? ’ We assented. 

* ‘The best and strongest kind is made partly of the bird-pepper, and partly of the 
long-pod pepper of the West-Indies. This is a very healthy condiment, Sir; in the 
tropics it is indispeusable; there is a maxim there. Sir, that people who eat Cayenne 
pepper will live for ever. Like variety, it is the spice of life, Sir, at the equator. Our 
own gardens, Sir, furnish capsicum, and in fact it grows in all parts of the world; but 
that from the West-Indies is esteemed to be the best, and I think with justice. Now, 
Sir, the next pencil of light is reflected from the Yellow Sea! ’ 

“ The soy, Doctor? ’ 

‘ ‘ The soy, my learned friend ; the best fish-sauce on the face of the globe. The sov, 
Sir, or ‘soya,’ as the Japanese call it, is a species of bean, which would grow* in this 
country as well as any other Chinese plant. Few Chinamen eat any thing without a 
mixture of this bean-jelly in some shape or other. They scald and peel the beans, then 
add an equal quantity ot wheat or barley, then the mess is allowed to ferment; then 
they add a little salt, sometimes tumeric for color; w’ater is added also, in the propor¬ 
tion of three to one of the mass, and after a few’ months’ repose, the soy is pressed, 
strained, and ready for market. That, Sir, is the history of that cruet, and now we will 
pass on to the black pepper.’ 

“A glass of wine first, Doctor, if you please.’ 

‘ ‘ Thank you, my dear friend ; bless me ! how dry lam!’ 

4 4 Black pepper, piper nigrum, is the berry of a vine that grows in Sumatra and Cey¬ 
lon, but our principal supply of this commonest of condiments comes from the Island 
of Java; atm we have to pay our web-footed Knickerbockers, ncross the water, a little 
toll upon that, as we do upou many other things of daily consumption. The pepper- 
vine is a very beautiful plant, w’ith large, oval, polished leaves and show'y white flowers, 
that would look beautiful if w'ound around the head of a bride.’ 

4 ‘ No doubt. Doctor, but I think the less pepper about a bride the better.’ 

4 4 Good, my learned friend ; you are right; if I were to get married again, Sir,’ con¬ 
tinued the Doctor in a very hearty manner, ‘ I should be a Tittle afraid ot the contact of 
piper nigrum. 1 

* 4 What is white pepper, Doctor?’ 

4 ‘ White Dipper is ilie same, Sir, as black pepper, only it is decorticated, that is, the 
black husk has been rubbed off. Now, Sir, there is not much else interesting about 
pepper, except that the best probably comes from the kingdom of Bantam; and the 
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quantity formerly exported from the sea-port of that name in the Island of Java 
amounted, Sir, to ten thousand tons annually; a good seasonable supply of seasoning 
for the world, Sir. Well, Sir, we are also indebted to Bantam for a very small breed 
of fowls, the peculiar U9e of which no philosopher has as yet been able to determine. 
Now, Sir, we nave finished the caster, I think? ’ 

** There is one point of light, Doctor, that indicates Italy; what of the oil ? ’ 

4 4 Ah! Lucca and Parma! Indeed, Sir, I may say France, Spain, and Italy! 

“TirRTTK kingdoms claim Its birth; 

Both hemispheres proclaim its worth,* 

The olive, Sir. I remember something from my school-bov days about that. It is 
from Flint’s Hi story of Nature, Sir. (Liber. XV.) The olive in the western world 
was the companion, Sir, as well as the symbol of peace. Two centuries after the foun¬ 
dation of Rome, both Italy and Africa were strangers to this useful plant. It was 
naturalized in those countries, Sir, and at length carried into the heart of Spain and Gaul. 
The timid errors of the ancients, that it required a certain degree of heat, and could not 
flourish in the neighborhood of the sea, were insensibly exploded by industry and ex¬ 
perience. There, Sir! But the timid errors of the ancients are not more surprising 
than the timid errors of the moderns. The olive-tree should be as common here as it 
is in the old world, especially as it is the emblem of peace. My old friend, Dominick 
Lynch, Sir, the wine-merclfant, the only great wine-merchant we ever had, Sir, im¬ 
ported the finest oil, Sir, from Lucca, known even to this day as * Lynch’s Oil.* He it 
was who made Chateau Margaux and the Italian opera popular, Sir, in this great 
metropolis. Poor Don! Well, Sir, I suppose you know all about the olive-tree ? ’ 

* ‘ On the contrary, very little/ 

* * Well, the olive* is as easily propagated as the willow. You must go boldly to work, 
however, and cut otf a limb of the tree, as big as mv arm, and plant that. No twig. 
Sir. In three years it will bear; in five years it wilf have a full crop ; in ten years it 
will be in perfection. If you plant a slip* it will take twenty years or more to mature. 
Its mode of bearing is biennial, and you can prune it every other year, and plant the 
cuttings. Longwouth ought to take up the olive. Sir; anil he might have a wreath to 
put around his head, as he deserves. Well, my learned friend, when the olive is ripe — 
the fruit I mean — it is of a deep violet color. Those we get in bottles are plucked 
while they are green. The plums are put between two circular mill-stones, the upper 
one convex, the lower one concave; the fruit is thus crushed, and afterward put in a 
press, and the oil is excreted by means of a powerful lever. That is all, Sir; an oil- 
press is not a very handsome article to look at; but in the South I think it would be 
serviceable at least; butter there is not always of the best quality in summer, and olive 
oil would be a delightful substitute/ 

“What of French and Spanish oil, Doctor?* 

4 4 Spanish oil is very good, Sir. So is French; we get little of the Italian oil now. 
The oil of Aix, near Marseilles, is of superior quality; but that does not come to our 
market. Lately, I have used the oil of Bordeaux in place of the Italian ; it is very fine. 
But speaking of olive oil, let me tell you an anecdote of my friend Godet, of Philadel¬ 
phia, of the ‘ 1 Aid tin Book ,,’ Sir, the best-hearted man of that name in the world. Well, 
Sir, Godet had a new servant-girl; I never knew any body that didn’t have a new 
servant-girl! Well, Sir, Godey had a dinner-party in early spring, when lettuce is a 
rarity, and of course he had lettuce. He is a cupital hand at a salad, and so he dressed 
it. The guests ate it; and — Sir —well, Sir, I must hasten to the end of the story. 
Said Godey to the new girl next morning: ‘ What has become of that bottle of castor- 
oil I gave you to put away yesterday morning?’ ‘Sure/ said she, ‘you said it ua-t 
castor-oil , and I put it in the caster /’ • * Well,* said Godey, ‘I thought so/ ’ 

Such are the clever tilings that in this ‘ Wine-Press ’ alternate with rare 
and quaint gems of verse, original disquisitions upon choice native and 
foreign wines, the culture of the grape, etc., etc. That the little journal 
should be popular, might well be predicted of a sheet under the careful 
supervision of ‘Richard Haywarde,’ author of ‘The Babylonish Ditty,* 
‘ The Battle of Bunker-Hill,’ ‘ Captain Davis, a California Ballad,* and the 
* Sparrowgrass Papers,’ with all of which the readers of the Knickerbocker 
arc well acquainted. 
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Country Margins and Rambles oe a Journalist. By S. H. Hammond, Author of 

‘ Hills, Lakes, and Forest Streams:’ and L. W. Mansfield, Author of ‘Up-Country 

Letters.’ In one volume: pp. 356. New-York: J. C. Derby. 

Any thing from the pen of Mr. Hammond, author of the volume entitled, 
* Hills, Lakes, and Forest-Streams,’ kindred in character with that most 
agreeable work, could not fail to compel admiration for the merits of heart- 
fulness, simplicity, and ease of style. As we remarked, in relation to^his 
former work, it is palpable that he enjoys Nature. His is no cockney’s 
affected admiration of those glorious boons to the true and loyal heart, 
which as they cannot themselves be imitated, can neither be painted by an 
indifferent observer, nor felt by an artificial * Nature-alist.’ A portion of 
Mr. Hammond’s contributions to the volume are running commentaries upon 
the remarks, in previous letters, of one of his correspondents, (also a favor¬ 
ite correspondent of the Knickerbocker in times past,) Mr. L. W. Mans¬ 
field. We do not wonder at the mutual sympathy between these two 
writers. There is much, as many of our readers know, in common between 
them: a kindred love of nature — true feeling — a pleasant style; and, 
especially with 4 Julian,’ of the ‘Morning Watch,’ a vivid fancy, to which 
he has heretofore given the reins, in compositions which have not only been 
admired, but which will be remembered. We annex a specimen of the 
mingled bricks which help at least to compose the foundation of their edi¬ 
fice ; beginning with a toothsome description of ‘ Country Luxuries ,’ which 
follows 4 An Invitation to Dinner :’ 

‘Wk have, sir, lamb-chops, new potatoes, the round squash, peas if possible, and 
that delicate vegetable, powerful in its way, but still delicate, the young ouum. How 
other people’s ouions may relish this year I know' not, but ours have arrived just now 
at a youthful pungency that is very touching. Boiled to a creamy tenderness, or cut 
up thin with vinegar, from the pure white globule, (about the size, when cut asunder, 
of an English sovereign,) they are alike admirable and perfect in their way. I use the 
word perfect, thoughtfully, for you can add nothing to the young onion ; or if you do, 
as in the more advanced onion, you have too much — an excess; a wild and giddy nos¬ 
tril-dilating power; which, as 1 have just said, is too much. Thanks, therefore, that 
things must grow, and not spring up into rankness in a single night. Why, sir, a 
young lady and her sister in the great city have just written to us that they are coming 
up this summer (a journey of some hundreds of miles) expressly to have a good time 
with that delicate plant. I immediately replied with my very best married man’s 
regards, and conceiving it proper to inuke a few remarks, added the following: ‘I 
thunk Heaven that there are some people left in these latter days, who are willing and 
ready to eat onions. It is a good sign. It augurs well for the country. It will give 
strength and tone to the people — the onion — when all other things may fail.’ 

‘When will you come? It’s a good time now, our hay beiug well housed, and no¬ 
thing remaining of an urgent character. 

*My father remarked the other day, that with one exception he had not succeeded in 
getting in his grass without rain, in fifteen years. He usually begins on Monday, so 
as not to have the eye-sore of hav in the meadow on Sunday. Accordingly, on Monday 
Inst, my father sent the men into the meadow, although the clouds were ready, at the 
very moment, to drop with fatness. He merely remarked that it would have to be 
rained on, and the sooner the better. Before noon the grass was down, and so was the 
rain. A fine shower began about that time, and continued at intervals all day. My 
aunt, who had not been watchful of the grass-cuttiDg, walked into my father’s room, 
and taking a pinch of snuff, remarked in her pleasant and thankful way: ‘ W”hat a beau¬ 
tiful shower! how good it will be for the garden !’ ‘ Yes,’ suid ray father very briefly, 

‘and for my grass, too.' 

4 The little excitement being over, and the grass made into hay and under cover, we 
ore now at leisure again. It remains, therefore, only to point you the way. But I 
hope, tSir, you will not look for a vulgar and exact chart of the route; as, say, ‘Bung- 
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town train 10 : 20, stop at Bung, inquire for Bing, and find the same just round the 
corner.’ Horrid! How excessively aunoying to be booked iu that way! Think, sir, 
of the nervous anxiety os to reaching station at the precise 10 : 20; then of the great 
trepidation as to where Uany is, the intense scrutiny of your watch and time-table, or, 
in your final d '-'pair, the hurried exclamations to the flying conductor, ‘ Is this Bung? 
Have we got to JJun/j yet? ’ 

‘ I never do so. When I travel, (and the mood may spring upon me at any moment,! 
I kiss my wife fjood-hyc between the eyes, and walk directly to the station ; she, perhaps, 
trotting by iny side, as I go otf with easy strides, hoping, possibly, for more {/ood-\ars 
at convenient corners. Well, Sir, at the station I take the cars. That’s all. I never 
ask the conductor where he is going, or when he expects to get there. I take it he 
understands his business. We are going — that is the great point: we are travelling. 
When it comes night, or whenever I get tired, I motion to the conductor, in an easy 
way, to let me out; and if there is no coach handy in that part of the country, perhaps 
I may walk; but then I never programme to do so and so. I programme to do as I 
please, and as events shall determine.’ 

Leaving these useful hints to judicious country travellers, we pass to a 
passage from the pen of the Editor, who loves the hills, lakes, and forest- 
streams : 

1 If you do not hear from me soon again, you may consider I am taking a rest’ 

* Don ’t do that, dear sir—don’t do it. Don’t take a rest. There’s something sad 
in the idea of taking a rest; something that speaks of decay, of energies exhausted, of 
life-springs drying up. To us the words come freighted with no pleasant memories. 
We had an ancieut friend long ago, a rough specimen of a man, but every inch a man ; 
one of nature’s nobility — honest and straightforward as truth itself, whose good opin¬ 
ion we lost for a time by ‘ taking a rest.’ He was a man of eccentricities, of idiosyn¬ 
crasies, if you please, and it cost us years of effort to get back into our old place iu his 
regards. We said he was a rough specimen of a man, but he was one of giant sympa¬ 
thies and a big heart. He was a man of the back-settlements and the woods. He was 
a mighty hunter, and the game he sighted might count itself as lost. He loved his 
friends, and was proud of them. He loved his rifle and his dogs. He loved the old 
woods and mountains, and the wild streams. He was older by a score of years than 
ourself, but the icicles of age never gathered around his heart, and the coldness of grow¬ 
ing years never chilled the genial warmth of his nature. He has passed to his rest 
now, and sleeps quietly under the shadow of thick-foliaged maples on a little knoll 
selected by himself. Calm be thy slumbers, mine ancient friend, and happy thy long 
future in tne world to come. He loved his rifle and his dogs, and his heart was ready 
to embrace the man who loved the tangled forest-palhs, who loved to hear the music 
of his hounds upon the mountain, and to brmg down the flying deer. A marksman 
himself, he was ready to love the man who could equal him in skill with the rifle; and 
to be his superior was a surer passport still to his affections. 

* On a Christmas day, long ago, when we were younger by many, many years, than 
we are now, we went to a gathering, known among the border villages as a shooting 
match. Turkeys were the prizes contended for. A plank was placed at some tive-and- 
tweuty rods’ distance, with a hole in it, through which was thrust the head of the tur¬ 
key, while his body was secured behind it. At this mark the ‘sportsmen’ fired. If 
blood was drawn, the marksman was entitled to the turkey. Each competitor paid a 
small piece of money before taking a shot, which went to the owner of the turkey. 
Well, we were there with our rifle to take our chances with the rest for a Christmas 
dinner. A number of marksmen had preceded us, and we ourselves had failed in a 
shot or two, when it was proposed to ‘take a rest; ’ that is, to lay down with the rifle 
resting upon a block properly arranged, and in that position take sight and fire at the 
head of toe poor bird. Its owner bad already pocketed twice its value in shilling-s, and 
he consented to the arrangement. The block was placed in position, and the first shot 
fell bv lot to ourself. Among hunters in those days, taking a rest, either at living game 
or a dead mark, was a violation of all the proprieties of woodcraft It was opposed to 
all rule, a practice which, if largely indulged in, would cost one his position among 
sportsmen, and the regards of every true hunter and woodman. As we said, the first 
snot fell by lot to ourself, and we were about taking our position, when we felt a hand 
laid upon our shoulder. Turning, we saw our old friend standing beside us, leaning 
upon his long rifle. We had not noticed him before. ‘ Don’t do it,’ said he ; ‘ Sam, 
don’t do it—never take a rest, stand up like a man, and fire off-hand; if you miss, 
you can’t help it, and no body blames you, but never take a rest,’ His voice sounded 
more in sorrow than iu anger, but we saw that his confidence in our woodcraft was 
shaken, and bis esteem for us as a hunter fading away. 

‘ We did stand up and fire off-hand, and the head of the turkey was shattered by our 
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ball. That shot did much toward calling back to us his wandering regards, but it 
was not until we had hunted with him, and brought down many a noble deer in his 
company, that the impression of our weakness in 4 taking a rest ’ was effaced from his 
mina. We admonish you, therefore, our very dear Sir, in the language of our ancient 
friend, * Don’t do it, never take a rest. Stand up like a man, and nre off-hand. If you 
miss, no body blames you, but 4 never take a rest. ’ There’s a moral in the admonition, 
a moral and deep philosophy in the advice. Always, and at all times through life, 
whatever temptations may beset you, however misfortune may darken around you, 
yield not a foot to the tempter, bend not a joint to misfortune, but ‘stand up like a man 
and fire off-hand/ * 

Beautifully printed, pleasantly written, various in subject, and portable 
in form, this is the very ‘ book for the season.’ 


My Confession; the Story of a Woman’s Life, and other Tales: pp. 306. New- 

York: J. C. Derby, 119 Nassau-street. 

If Women cannot have their part in making the laws of our country, if 
they find yet in a measure closed to them the paths of science and the 
avenues of trade, they are with a most wonderful rapidity taking their 
places side by side with the sterner sex in the literary world. Our side of 
the world at least is called continually to wonder anew at their astonishing 
success. The instances are so numerous and so striking that we need not 
enumerate them. The work before us is another striking instance of literary 
genius in a young, beautiful, and accomplished lady of our city. Coming 
before the public without any prestige of literary celebrity, she may not 
expect immediate success; and beside, a collection of stories is never so 
popular as a novel complete in itself. The volume before us contains eight 
stories. The first, from which the book derives its title, is a story we should 
never have supposed was written by a young lady if we did not happen to 
knoic the fact. It is exceedingly high-wrought, and the style has all the 
ease and vigor of a practised pen. The strange, unnatural conduct of a 
mother in educating a beautiful and only daughter in perfect seclusion from 
the world that she might thereby escape the risks of love, is well told, and 
the result is about what might be expected from such a visionary project. 
The other stories in the book are, ‘ Sybil Rivers;’ ‘Lorraine Gordon, a 
Biography; * *A Fragment of Auto-biography ; ’ * Zoe Bell’s Birthday ;' ‘An 
Old Man’s Story; ’ ‘The Swallows in Mr. Pip’s Chimney; ’ and the ‘Story 
of Hagar,’ which last will interest many, more than any other in the volume, 
being the history of a young musical prodigy, whose fate leaves a sad im¬ 
pression on the mind of the reader. 

The interest of the reader in all the tales is never allowed to flag, and the 
volume is one we should recommend all to take with them if they 
are travelling, or sojourning at any of the watering-places. We think they 
will agree with us that the production of such a book by a lady yet in her 
teens will make her future and more complete works to be looked for with 
eager interest. We should be glad to make some quotations to establish 
our opinion, but this department is more than full. 
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We have just finished the perusal in manuscript of a volume of poems by 
an old contributor to the Knickerbocker, and from which we are permitted 
to make a few extracts in advance of their publication. The originality with 
which subjects already trite arc treated, and the passionate as well as poeti¬ 
cal power displayed in others will recommend them to the reader. Take 
the following for example: 

‘Give me your tender cares, your dear caresses, 

Your bright approving smile, frank as a brother; 

Give me your mind, whose graceful wisdom blesses : 

But ah! your love, give that unto another. 

‘ So my heart argues in its tranquil moments, 

Laved in the dream-like bliss you have inspired; 

Then comes a pain, filling mv soul in torrents, 

Like some green hill to a Vesuvius fired 

‘In its most verdant hour. Oh ! scathing lava! 

Oh! cruel, pelting hail! oh! torture hideous! 

As to some laboring ship the ruthless ‘Ha! ha! * 

Of the weird Storm-King, in his reign malicious. 

‘ Tell me, ye powers of Heaven, whose loved control, 

Like the sweet south-breeze on a wind-harp playing, 

Wakes soothing music, tell me of a goal, 

A tranquil haven, where the billows swaying, 

‘ My wearied soul, riven, tempest-tossed, forlorn, 

May sink to ripples as of moon lit streams, 

And keep the peering sun-beams of the morn 
In cooling shadows veiled; for in soft dreams, 


‘ Lulled by the ebbing tide, my hope would wander! 
And let kind angels dimly at tue helm 
Be visible ; oh ! let their watch be fonder 

Than a young mother’s; let their sway o’erwhelm 

‘All power of retrospect, all future longing: 

Swathed like a captive warrior let the sinews 
Of my imperious soul be bound; and dawning 
O’er the cleft furrows of my path, ’mid dews 
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1 Which soften where they fall, let cheerful star-light 
„ Keep the mild moon sweet company; so, haply, 

Some constant beam from out my heavy night, 

Cleaving the dark, may light my lifepath calmly/ 

The following short description of a rain-bow, from a piece entitled, ‘A 
Summer Afternoon,’ we think possesses great beauty: 


1 A phantom drapery ’twixt sky and earth, 

Of blending tints,'spans in impulsive birth 
The entranced view. A heavenly arch it forms: 

Is it suspended by some seraph’s arms ? 

‘ Etherial Rainbow 1 daughter of the shower 1 
Thy beauty lends enchantment to the hour 1 
" The seraph arm grows weary, now is furled 
The gleam in dreamy vapor from the world! ’ 

We next extract from another rural piece: 

* * Why do n’t you come ? ’ said the flower to the bee. 

‘Waking to-day with a heart light and free, 

I turned to the sun, and bent to the breeze, 

And listened to the birds that sang in the trees, 

And to every gay wooer I yielded a smile, 

But oh! it was only the time to beguile. 

Why, why do n’t you come ? ’ 

* A light winging sound and musical hum 
Brings a glad answer: the bright bee has come ! 

Fluttering aud glowing the flower droops her head, 

While her low-breathed sighs a sweet perfume shed; 

The bee heard the call! was he truant the while ? 

Ah! no; it was only the time to beguile; 

At least, since ne’s come. 

’T is thus she interprets his musical hum/ 

The following will find a response in our own — in many a heart In refu¬ 
tation of the supposition (which 4 the bard has sung ’) that the soul watches 
and waits for a particular loye: 

‘ The wild bud yields its sweetness to the bee; 

The sun woos not his votive flower in vain; 

The breeze is welcomed by each waving tree, 

‘ The bard has sung,’ but oh! how false a strain ! 

‘ Ask of the night, whose silence lends an ear 
To the wild’plaining of the nightingale; 

Ask of the listening woods, where, low and clear, 

Murmurs the river down yon darkling vale ; 


1 Ask of the little brook, whose bosom pure 
Mirrors the loving branches, drooping low 
To woo its freshness; ask the skies, which lure 
The trembling vapors from the melting snow; 

‘Ask of the fresh, young heart in girlhood’s morn, 
Where, slumbering like the music in a shell, 
Love’s echoes lie. No light-winged hope the dawn 
Has yet betrayed of love’s unconscious spell. 
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* Ask all that’s beautiful, and pure, and sweet, 

If to the voice of any genial air, 

Let but the note be love, which comes to meet, 

Soft and insidious, the music there, 

‘Some deep responsive chord will not be stirred 
To gushing rapture at the thrilling tone, 

The latent frown awaked, its torrent poured 
In wild exuberance toward the radiant throne 

* Where sits the beckoning Cupid. What if all 

Love’s maddeuiug ecstasy in one glad thrill 
Should live and perish, and the spirit fall 
Back to the common level, can it chill 

‘The fresh, bright, blooming Hope which that dear dream 
Sweetly unfolded ? The white dove may pine 
To find the sparkling water’s luring gleam 
Upon the fountain s brim, her destined shrine, 

‘Has waked a quenchless thirst; but lo 1 she droops 
Her willing wings, nor knows but she has quafled 
Love’s fountain dry. She falters not, nor stoops 
To other springs, and seeks no other draught.’ 

Is there not a new idea conveyed in the following lines on Solitude ? 

‘The mind at ease may find a charm 
In solitude’s repose and calm ; 

The stolid soul, from fancy free, 

May brook its insipidity. 

‘ Here Fashion’s sated votary 
May find a joy, an ecstasy, 

In throwing off the cumbrous dress 
Which swathes her spirit’s artlessness. 

‘And Science, Learning, Grief, and Love 
May deem its sweets all sweets above: 

Ambition here may dream its dream; 

Chagrin here find a Lethe stream; 

* Here Hope may spread her glowing wings, 

Philosophy here find the springs 
Of all the joys the bosom throng, 

Which Solitude’s rapt shades prolong. 

‘But, Solitude 1 thy deep control 
Binds not all powers that sway the soul; 

Thou canst not aid, and ne’er restrained, 

Love's lunging for the unattained /’ 


Toe Dusseldorf Gallery. — A recent visit to this admirable collection of 
paintings has afforded us so much pleasuro, that we desire to call the atten¬ 
tion of our readers to it again. The room formerly occupied by the Ameri¬ 
can Art Union is now filled with these fine pictures, which no one should 
fail to see. 
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Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — We have bent on a new 
snapper this month, gentle reader. Our friend and publisher, Mr. Samuel 
Hueston, who has been * cavorting * among the mountains of Lake George, 
and eating lake trout to repletion, at Sherrill’s famous Lake-House, brings 
with him such abundant health and spirits, that we gladly resign the edi¬ 
torial chair to him for the nonce. So now we can pack up our carpet-bag 
for the West — razors, brushes, six shirts, two white waistcoats, half-a-gallon 
of bay-rum, one portable boot-jack, (to fold up,) thirty-two pairs of stock¬ 
ings, one pound of sealing-wax, the family breast-pin, one cravat and a half, 
ditto trowsers, one thousand segars, eleven tooth-brushes, one small mosquito- 
net, and the ‘Editor’s Table.' 

Gentlemen and ladies, editorially wo make you acquainted with Mr. Hues¬ 
ton. 

(Hueston speaks.) 4 The reader will no doubt be gratified to learn that 
since the beginning of our new volume, the circulation of the Knicker¬ 
bocker has increased ten-’ 

That will never do, Hueston. Try again ; dip into the easy, button-hold¬ 
ing, colloquial, L. G. C. style. 

(Hueston speaks.) 4 The sun was just gilding the spires of Hoboken, 
when a jaded pair of horses might have been seen rapidly approaching the 
Albany steamboat.’ 

Never do, sir. G. P. R. J. Once more. 

(Hueston speaks ) 4 There is nothing in America that exercises a more 
delightful spell over my imagination than the power of a great steamboat, as 
it leaves the crowded wharf, and glides majestically upon the broad bosom 
of the Hudson.’ 

No go, Mr. Hueston. W. I. Try again. 

(Hueston speaks.) 4 There was the old steamboat lying at the wharf: the 
old steamboat, with its old rotten timbers, its mysterious machinery, with, 
here and there, an iron limb bound up in cloths, as if it had been in some 
battle, where every body had come off second best There were the wretched 
passengers on the upper-deck, and the wretched emigrants on the lower- 
deck ; there were the wretched news-boys, darting about like blue-bottle 
flics; there were the wretched firemen, and the wretched orange-women; 
there was the dark, slimy water below, suggestive of suicides, and the 
white plume of steam above, suggestive of an unlimited number of coro¬ 
ner’s inquests. Then the old steamboat pawed the water, and struggled to 
get free; and then she relapsed again, and gave it up. Then the wretched 
captain said, ‘Let go; ’ and with a shriek, a ga«p, and a snort, her wheels 
revolved, the hawser splashed in the dock, and the old steamboat sluggishly 
cut the slimy waters, and struggled up the river.’ 

C. D., Mr. Hueston ; and in his worst style. Try once more. 

(Hueston speaks.) 4 We laughed ‘somedele’ at our friend and publisher, 
Mr. Hueston, yesterday, 4 we did.’ Being a man of ‘weak nerves,’ he took 
it into hia head to evacuate the city on the glorious Fourth of July, by 
taking a 1 passage ’ on the 4 Rip Van Winkle.’ To be sure of a 4 good berth,’ 
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he engaged his state-room on board the ‘Rip Van Winkle’ two days before¬ 
hand. The polite clerk promised to select a good cool one, so as to let Mr. H. 
enjoy a comfortable night’s rest, so that he could wake up l awri ’ in Albany 
the next morning. On taking possession of his room, number eighteen, our 
friend and publisher found the window opened upon an interesting little ma¬ 
chine used on these boats to blow the fire; and instead of sleeping, he had 
the uninterrupted pleasure of enjoying its music all night. He says he 
never was so well ‘blown up’ in his life; but next time he wants to know 
before he pays in * advance ’ for a state-room, whether it is a state-room 
‘simply,’ or a state-room with an ‘^Eolian attachment’ ’ 

That will do. Go on, Hueston ; you hit it there. That’s L. G. C.! 
(Hueston spealcs.) * ‘Lines on Leaving the City ,’ by G. W. A., is respect¬ 
fully declined. Did G. W. A. ever read the following? or is the striking 
resemblance of his lines merely ‘ accidental ? ’ 

* To one who has been long in city pent, 

’T is very sweet to look into the fair 
And open face of heaven — to breathe a prayer 
Full in the smile of the blue firmament. 

Who is more happy, when with heart's coutent, 

Fatigued, he sinks into some pleasant lair 
Of wavy grass, and reads a debonair 
And gentle tale of love and languiahment? ’ 

Who is more happy ? - - - That was a capital reply of the Rev. Sidney 
Smith to a lady who wanted a ‘ motto ’ to engrave on the collar of her poodle. 
He at once suggested a quotation from Shakespeare : 4 Out, damned Spot ! ’ 
which the lady did not think sentimental enough, although thoroughly 
Shakesperean. We ‘opine’ the Rev. Sidney Smith did not ‘cotton to’ 
poodles more than we do. - - - We ‘plead guilty’ to the ‘soft impeach¬ 
ment ’ of loving a good story. Two gentlemen, not long since, visited our 
‘ sanctum,’ and in the whole course of the evening we managed to pick out 
one , that had the merit of being ‘ new.’ It is no doubt good, from the mirth 
it excited in the relator himself; and we jot it down ‘verbatim et cachinna- 
tum .’ ‘Tell that story,’said the gentleman with the pink cravat ‘What 
story ? ’ said the one with the brown striped tie. ‘ That one about the dog.’ 
Brown Striped Tie, suddenly catching his face in both hands, and explod¬ 
ing: ‘Ohl yes — hoi ho! ho! ho! You see, we were walking up Broad¬ 
way— ho! ho! ho! — and met a dog — oh! ho! ha! ha! — a dog—ha! 
ha! ho! ho! (stamping his foot;) and in front of him was a Frenchman — 
oh! ho! ho! ho!—a little Frenchman — ho! ho! ha! ha! he! oh! my! — 
in a gingham coat—ho! ho! ho! —and the dog a little way behind —ho ! 
ho! ho I ha! ’ Pink Cravat joins in 4 ha! ha! ha! ha I ’ and for the rest 
of the time makes a sound as if he were jingling a watch-chain in his wind¬ 
pipe. Brown Tie: ‘Says I, John, I’ll bet you that dog belongs to that 
Frenchman — oh! ho! ho! ho! ’ Says he: ‘ That’s what I want to bet ’ — 
oh! ho ! ho! ha! hi! So we watched ’em — ha I ha! ha! ha! — to the 
next corner — ho! ho! ha! (hysterical tears in the eyes of Brown Tie) — 
to the corner — oh I ho! ha! ha! — and there the little Frenchman turned 
down — oh! ho! ho! ho! (increased jingle of chain in the wir.dpipe of 
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Pink Tie) — and we found the dog didn’t belong to him at all, but to 
another man — ho! ho! ho! ho!—oh! my!* Does any body see the 
‘goat?* - - - The unparalleled sorrows of Pepper (compared with which 
those of 4 Werter’ were unmixed happiness) have elicited the annexed feel¬ 
ing letter from an unhappy young lady in Pennsylvania, following which is 
a copy of our Pote’s characteristic reply: 

•A PETITION FROM A VICTIM OF A TYRANT TO THE GREAT MR. PEPPER. 

July 2 d. 

‘Dear Sir: Your kindness in answering Mr. Vought’s letter has encouraged me 
to hope a line from one, whoso heart is suffering from a grief like that which has 
prostrated your noble genius for so many months, might meet your indulgence. 0 
Mr. Pepper ! you can feel for me; you who have suffered and grown strong. Tell 
me where is the balm that has comforted you, or reconciled you to your loss of the 
object of your affections; and would you please send me a bottle of it, with direc¬ 
tions how to take it ? Dear Mr. Pepper, I am alone. I have loved. My mother 
forbade my adored Theodosius Horatio the house. I ran to the horse-pond. I 
cried: ‘Cruel mother, you have killed me; I go to the eternal shades; farewell, 
my beloved, your Angelina dies for you.’ I tore my hair; I scattered it on the 
wind3. (Also my frock that caught on a nail that Sam had put to hold the tin 
pail.) I threw myself in. The cold waves surged around me. I struck the bot¬ 
tom. I cried out aloud. A strong hand seized mo. The hideous sound of laughter 
grated on my nerves; Sam had rescued an unwilling victim to his kindness. 0 
Mr. Pepper! what can Ido? They keep me shut up, for fear I’ll do it again. 
They make me eat without any knife, for fear I will cut my throat. They have 
taken my object’s letters; for, as he could not write, they soon heard from the man 
who wrote for him. I saw him last night. I wrote to him on a little card, and 
tied it to my cat’s neck, and beckoned him to call her. He did. I threw her out 
of the window, for the door was locked, and he came as near to the fence as he 
could; but she ran to my mother, and she sent Sam to drive my object away. 0 
Mr. Pepper! Mr. Pepper! take pity upon me, and help mo to some of your balm, 
if you can get it to me. If I die, if I perish, will you not write my epitaph, and 
oblige the sad sorrow of the broken heart of 

‘Mr. K N. Pepper. Angelina Eupubosyne Tute . 1 

4 N. B.—As I am very sure I shall not long survive, when I die, would you please 
write tho epitaph, and let me see it in print in the Knickerbocker before the 
world closes on My Light Fob Ever.’ 

‘ Kor ih-Demosthen.es 4 corners guly 10. 65. 

‘ Dere Miss Tooty : Yours hes cum! & ef Mr. Podd hes red it to me onct 
hese red it severil tymes at leest. wot hapines i fele wen discuverink a spirit like 
youm! so full ov felink & onhapines generaly! o i no Genus is a serkelatin around 
your hart in Torrens, and wants to cum into your hed. let it cum, Miss Tooty, 
let it cum. doant stop it. it cant do no hirt, and it may relove you cuite onex- 
pectid. o wot a relefo it wos wen i compoged that pome about HANAn g. W. last 
sumer! i felt better dircckly, & even wile a ritink ov it, i was strong enuf to pich 
into old Waters imejitly. (bi tho way, you want to no wy ime so cheerflo after 
guferink so much, heres the cecrit, onhapy 1, wich you air to kepe as long as the 
warm wether wil alow, you no i disapered sum tymo sens in a Miss Terious 
maner, k hed strong intenshuns ov doin sumthink— peraps a Pond like you. al 
that wos onto Hanahs account, i felt bad, Miss Tooty. o how Genus ken sufer & fele 
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meloneolly! i lied wondered along amaikin up mi mynd, & afrado al the wile my 
dere freu Podd wood ketch mo bo 4 ide dun it, wen gitin tyred i saw a shed, this 
brot to mi mynd tho ‘Solileky, adrest to a Berd on the Fens,’ wieli i did wylsfc 
reclynink onto a bilding ov that speshy, as you hevent forgot, i supogo. as i felt 
tho samo meloneolly felinks, i got up; & in a dreme i saw HER! yes. their she 
wer a looking lik a sinal swete wito Roas, wieli a largo rod 1 lied ben a pickin onto, 
al to onct a cheerflo vois sod — ‘ Cheer up , mi benj, the old feler is a goink /’ Was it a 
aingle? no, it was Podd I how i huged him! in tho confushun w'e roald of the 
shod, wich not myndink we rose with a smil & went direckly hoam. So you so 
theirs a chans for mo yet, Miss Tooty.) 

‘ you alood to Bam. the oanly bam i uso now is bam ov columby wich (the litle 
as is left) youtn wolcomo to, in a vyal. is your liar loos? 

‘ you hev sufered a grate dele aflieted 1, but not ekal to Hanaii, wich lies got a 
crule Faither, & youru is oanli a mother — wich we supogo her milk of human k vnd- 
nes liesent al drvde up into nothink. The pond must have felt ravther coaid; and 
ov coars a yung lady is indignent at gittin al wet & not hevin the satisfackslmn ov 
drowndink herself, it aint elegant to picli out ov a winder or you cood do it that 
way. irae astonisht at your lievin cny apetyte, wich i liadent, & ov coarse dident 
node no nife. did you experiens eny diliculty in shrikin wen you w’os onto tho 
bottom of the pond? sum ken holer under water, but them as stays out alus 
swares they cant here nothink, you must hev ketched coaid wen gerked out by tho 
roothle3 han ov tho yung man. of you cood git Consumshun now, that wood bo a 
good way, oanli it taiks a lifetyme to doo cnythink, onles it fortinately liapens to be 
a Gal up. 

‘ But o Miss Tooty, ef wo shood Bo ith loos tho obgecs of our afeckshuns,(onples- 
ant tliougt!) we cood liv sum tyme by eonsolink ov ech other, youm onhapy — 
ime meloneolly, & Consolashun slid be the Bitters as slid kepe us up. 

‘i woodent advyso you to di wilo thays tho le3t chans, your crulo mother may 
cum around— so may Hanah’s onnateral Faither. but ef you cant help goink, i 
slid taik much plesyour in compogink your Epitaf : wich shel apear imejitly after 
youv gon up. 

‘ So now onhapy 1, Fairwel, from your meloneolly fren, K. N. PKprrR.* 

* Sweet arc the uses of adversity.’ Witness the tender sympathy of Pepper, 
in behalf of MissTuTE. - - - There never was a better exemplification 

of exquisite wit than in the following anecdote of Dr. Tyng. It seems the 
Doctor had been dining with the late Commodore Ciiauxcey, and toward the 
close of the entertainment, one of the guests was puzzled concerning a bottle 
of wine of most curious nature. ‘Commodore,’ said he, ‘I have exhausted 
your decanter, and for the life of me cannot decide whether it be sherry or 
Madeira.* Whereupon Dr. Tyng arose and said promptly: ‘Allow me to 
propose a toast-’ 

1 Hold, hold, Hueston ! put on the brake. Here is a large package from 
the West. L. G. C.’s ‘ hand*write * by all that is gossipy 1 See there ! piles 
of the Simon Pure material! Room for the Editor! (Clark speaks.) 

Dear Readers and Correspondents: The Editor is on his travels: 
having joyfully accepted tho invitation of an esteemed friend and neigh¬ 
bor, to accompany him through certain portions of the unvisited West. 
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He hopes that his readers will hereafter, in some degree, be enabled to par¬ 
take of the enjoyment which he anticipates. In the mean time, as he 
leaves early in the month, he must crave indulgence for any short-comings 
which may be apparent in the present number, many editorial pages of 
which, hastily prepared, must pass without the usual supervision. 


Not long since there was held in this city a large and enthusiastic ‘gather¬ 
ing,’ without distinction of party, so far as spectators and participators were 
concerned, to do honor to the late beloved and lamented Henry Clay, it 
being the anniversary of his birth. When we read the proceedings in the 
journals of the day, we called to mind some lines from the fertile pen of 
George D. Prentice, editor of the Louisville Journal , which we had long 
contemplated publishing. How the voices of the great statesman’s admirers 
would have rung through the hall, could the following have been repeated 
on the occasion referred to! But here are the lines: 

•HENRY CLAY. 

‘With voice and mien of stern control 
He stood among the great and proud, 

And words of fire burst from his soul, 

Like lightnings from the tempest-cloud: 

His high and deathless themes were crowned 
With glory of his genius born, 

And gloom and ruin darkly frowned 
Where fell his bolts of wrath and scorn. 

* But he is gone, the free, the bold, 

The champion of The Country's right; 

• His burning eye is dim and cold, 

And mute his voice of conscious might. 

Oh! no! — not mute — his stirring call 
Can startle tyrants on their thrones, 

And on the hearts of Nations fall 
More awful than his living tones! 

‘The impulse that his spirit gave 

To human Thought’s wild, stormy sea, 

Will heave and thrill through every wave 
Of that ‘Great Deep’ eternally: 

And the all-circling atmosphere". 

With which is blent his breath of flame, 

Will sound, with cadence deep and clear, 

In storm and calm, his voice and name. 


‘His words, that like a bugle-blast 
Erst rang along the Grecian shore. 

And o’er the hoarv Andes passed, 

Will still ring on for ever more ! 

Great Liberty will catch the sounds, 

And start to newer, brighter life, 

And summon from earth’s utmost bounds 
Her children to the glorious strife ! 

‘ Unnumbered pilgrims o’er the wave, 

In the far ages yet to be, 

Will come to kneel beside his grave, 

And hail him ‘ Prophet of the Free V 
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9 Tis holier ground, that lowly bed, 

In which his mouldering form is laid, 

Than fields where Liberty ha&bled 
Beside her broken battle-blade. 

‘ Who now, in Danger’s fearful hour. 

"When all around is wild and dark, 

Shall guard with voice and arm of power 
Our Freedom’s consecrated ark ? 

With stricken hearts, 0 God! to Thee, 

Beneath whose feet the stars are dust, 

We bow, and ask that Thou wilt be 
Through every ill our stay and trust I ’ 

Does not this stir your heart ? - - - In the following 1 Distinction without 
a Difference 9 from Punch, there is more of condensed satire than could be 
crowded into a column-leader of* The Thunderer ‘The following appears 
to be the distinction between two Admirals, who have not achieved much 
distinction of any kind: Napier was expected to do something , and he did n't 
doit: Dundas was expected to do nothing, and did it!’ - - - In the 
course of our * experience,* it has often occurred to us, ‘What would poor 
Mrs. Parsiialls, who had sought a ‘ new home * in the West, have done if 
she had broken her ‘ dish-kettle ’ —a vessel so utterly indispensable in her 
‘household economy f 9 Some idea of the daily round of duties which it 
performed may be gathered from the report thereof, as recorded by the 
author of *A New Home: Who ’ll Follow ? * 

‘This vessel cooked ihe potatoes for breakfast, and was then put on to heat water for 
washing the dishes. When this same washing process was about to commence, the 
dish-kettle was always hoisted to the table, since where was the use of washing out a 
pan, when a dish-kettle did just as well, and kept the water hot longer, too? 

‘By the time the dishes were washed it was time to feed the pigs; and then poor 
Aunty, being sadlv scanted in pails, carried this heavv iron vessel up the rising ground, 
at the top of which the pen was placed. Then the kettle was scoured and put on for 
dinner. After dinner came the whole washing process over again, and then the facto¬ 
tum was cleaned once more and put on to heat water for mopping the floor — a daily 
ceremony. 

‘At this point of the diurnal round I confess to a discrepancy of opinion between Aunty 
Parshalls and myself, since I could never quite like to see mopping going on in anil 
out of the dish-kettle. But as she said, in reply to a very sharp remonstrance on this 
head. ‘ Why, bless your dear soul, I sca-oured it! ’ I will answer for it she did — but 
we all have" our prejudices. 

‘ The kettle has still another * sca-ouring’ process to cook the supper, wash the dishes, 
carry the pigs’ mess up the hill, and come home to be cleaned again, in order that the 
beans may be put to soak for to-morrow morning’s porridge.’ 

It is almost affecting to imagine what a loss this kettle would have 
been! - - - Seldom do we meet in this work-day world with a more 

beautiful instance of benevolence and humanity than the one recorded in 
the following paragraph from a late Scottish journal: 

* The island of Rona is a small and very rocky spot of land, lying between the Isle 
of Sky and the main land of Applecross, and is well known to mariners for the nigged 
and dangerous nature of its coast. There is a famous place of refuge at its north-western 
extremity, called the ‘Muckle Harbor,’ of very difficult access, however, which, straDge 
to say, is easier entered at night than during the day. 

‘At the extremity of this hyperborean solitude is the residence of a poor widow, 
whose lonely cottage is called ‘ The Light-House,' from the fact that she uniformly keeps 
a lamp burning in her little window at night. By keeping this light, and the entrance 
of the harbor open, a strange vessel may enter with the greatest safety. 
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‘ During the silent watches of the night, the widow may be seen, like Norxa of the 
Fitful Head, trimming her little lamp with oil, fearful that some frail bark may perish 
through her neglect: and for this she receives no manner of remuneration. It is pure 
and umningled philanthropy. The poor woman’s kindness does not rest even here, for 
she is unhappy until the benumbed and shivering mariner comes ashore to share her 
little board, and recruit himself at her glowing and cheerful fire; and she can seldom 
be prevailed upon to accept any reward. She has saved more lives than any light¬ 
house on the coast, and thousands of pounds to the under-writers. This poor creature, 
in her younger days, witnessed her husband struggling with the waves, and swallowed 
up by ihe remorseless billows: 

* In sight of home, and friends that thronged to save.’ 

This circumstance seems to have prompted her present devoted and solitary life, in 
which her only enjoyment is doing good.’ 

Here is a fine theme for a poem. - - - We thought, when we first saw an 
account of the following instance of Yankee Enterprise going the rounds of 
the press some months ago, that it would not circulate alone on this side of 
the water, and now it reaches us from abroad: * An American newspaper 
states that a little steamer, built to run on the Androscoggin River, in the 
State of Maine, having become frozen in, her owners drew her upon the 
shore in a cove, built a saw-mill over her, and used the engines as a motive- 
power for the mill, while the mill itself serves as a boat-house 1 ’ What do 
you think of that, * Joiinny Bull ? * - - - 4 If a man die,’ says Job, * shall he 
live again?’ ‘All the days of my appointed time will I wait, until my 
change come! ’ But what will our modern ‘spiritualists’ say to the follow¬ 
ing perfectly well-authenticated statement, adduced by a writer in a late 
number of the North-British Quarterly Review ? ‘Can such things be, 
without our special wonder?’ Let the reader answer: 

‘The condition of trance can be induced by suppressing the respiration and fixing the 
mind; and we cannot convey a better idea'of it than by giving after Dr. Cheyne, of 
Dublin, the following account of the case of Colonel Townsend, of Bath, a gentleman 
of a high and Christian character. 

‘Colonel Townsend could die or expire when he pleased, and yet by an effort or 
some how, he could come to life again. He insisted so much upon our seeing the trial 
made, that we were at last forced to comply. Wc all three felt his pulse first; it was 
clear and distinct, though small and thready; and his heart had its usual beating. He 
composed himself upon his back, and lay in a still position for some time; while I held 
his right hand, Dr. Baynard laid his hand on his heart, and Mr. Skrine held a clean 
looking-glass to his mouth. I found his pulse sink gradually, until at last I could not feel 
any by the inostexact and nice touch. Dr. Baynard could not feel the least motion in 
the heart, nor Mr. Skrine perceive the least sort of breath on the mirror he held to his 
mouth. Then each of us by turns examined his arm, heart, and breath, but could not 
by the nicest scrutiny discover the least symptoms of life in him. We reasoned a long 
time about this odd appearance as well as we could ; and finding he still continued in 
that condition, we began to conclude that he had indeed carried the experiment too 
far; and at last we were satisfied that he was actually dead, and we were just ready to 
leave him. This continued about half-an-hour. By nine in the morning, in autumn, 
as we were going away, we observed some motion about the body, and, upon examina¬ 
tion, found his pulse and the motion of his heart gradually returning; he began to 
breathe heavily and speak softly. We were all astonished to the last degree at this 
unexpected change; and after some further conversation with him and among our¬ 
selves, went away fully satisfied as to all the particulars of this fact, but confounded 
and puzzled, and not able to form any rational scheme that might account for it. In 
repeating this remarkable experiment on a subsequent occasion, Colonel Townsend 
actually expired.’ 


‘When I take my eye, and throw it around this assembly’ has been 
considered, by an English ‘ travelled ’ authority in this country, as a ‘ figure 
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of speech * not only peculiarly American, but as involving a physical im¬ 
possibility in that ’cute and far-seeing nation. Let that croaking censor 
peruse the following, ‘ specimen of eloquence ’ from an authentic speech 
made by General Buncombe, in the House of Representatives, in the days 
of ‘Fifty-Four Forty or Fight: ’ 

‘Mr. Speaker : When I take my eyes and throw them over the vast expanse of this 
expansive country: when I see how the yeast of freedom has caused it to rise in the 
scale of civilization and extension on every aide; when I see it growing, swelling, 
roaring, like a spring-freshet — when I see all tin*, 1 cannot resist the idea, Sir, that 
the day will come when this great nation, like a young school-boy, will burst its straps, 
and become entirely too big for its boots! 

* Sir, we want dtunv-rvom / — the continent—the whole continent — and nothing but 
the continent! And we will haee it ! Then shall Uncle Sam, placing his hat upon the 
Canadas, rest his right arm on the Oregon and California coast, his left on the eastern 
sea-board, and whittle away the British power, while reposing his leg, like a freeman, 
upon Capc-llorn ! Sir, the day will — the day mud come! ’ 

A ‘gel-lorious ked’ntry ’ this I - - - IIow much hard study, how continuous 
the labor, how unremitting the exertion required, to be a proficient in any 
profession or in any .art! Ask of all the 4 learned professions,’ a^k of all 
artists, ask of all mechanics, learned in their elaborate arts, and they will 
tell you what long-tried 1 practice ’ it requires to ‘ make perfect .’ 

Listen then to one — an actor, and the first of his class, who is passing 
away, not only from ‘ the stage,’ as such, but from the busy stage of life — 
while he tells you what study, what care, what practice, arc necessary, even 
to seem to be a proficient in the realities and observances of actual, l real 
life.’ AVc quote from the unpublished note-book of the late Horace Binney 
Wallace, a young man of the highest promise, whom Daniel Webster 
pronounced to be 4 one of the very first scholars and thinkers of his time : * 

* September 23,1845. — Mr. W jlliam B. Woon, the well-known manager and actor — a 
gentleman of irreproachable character, in n moral, social, or any point of view — pass¬ 
ed the evening at my house, lie was speaking of the immense labor, in the way of 
study, of a capable actor’s life: 

‘ ‘ I never omitted,’ he said, * any labor that could make me more perfect in the grace* 
of mv profession. 

‘‘Finding myself somewhat awkward in opening and shutting a door, in coming 
upon the stage, I asked the manager to permit me to come out and announce the play; 
find for tun whole years I practised that; and when I was not in the play, 1 would come 
down and dress, in stockings, shoes, etc., merely for the purpose of announcing the 

f dav ; so as to wear a sword and a cocked hut. I made a point of doing both these, at 
lome and in mv own room for years, so that this costume should be as natural and 
familiar to me as my ordinary one. 

4 4 The manager said to me : ‘I never saw nny one in ray life to whom the use of a 
sword seemed to be so natural and unconscious. You sit down, get up, and more 
about, and yet never seem to think of the sword at all, which I have remarked never 
gets in your way.’ 

‘ ‘Just so,’continued Mr. Woon, ‘I had worn it until I thought no more about it 
than about my ordinary gloves. So I wore a cocked hat in my bed-room, and took it 
off and put it on a dozen times in an afternoon.’ 

‘ It may be necessary to explain, that this was part of the dress of the characters 
played at that time, and gentlemen meeting ladies m the piece, were obliged, in court¬ 
esy', frequently to take off their hats in the course of the play. 

‘ ‘ To put on the hat easily, nnd at once,’ said Mr. Wood, ‘and without a second mo¬ 
tion of adjustment, was very didicult. 1 acquired it by this familiar use.’ 

‘This was a process of assiduous labor, certainly; but Mr. Woon felt tint any thing 
that was worth doing at all, was worth >luing wd}\ Moreover, as he him.-elf tills us, 
he ‘derived great advantage from associating all his life with gentlemen —off the stage, 
and on.’ 

‘ ‘ 1 had no genius,’ he said, modestly, 1 but I had quickness of observation, and 
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indefatigable labor.’ That he had more (every one will say who ever saw him) than 
these last qualifications, must be admitted, or he never could have attained to the 
exalted position which he held for over forty years.’ 


It has always seemed to us that Mr. Everett ‘touches nothing that he 
does not ornament.* With thoughts clearly conceived, carefully polished, 
and skilfully marshalled, he approaches and carries forward his theme, with 
a manner that is enforced by all the graces of practised eloquence. Witness 
the following passage from the admirable and widely-commended speech 
recently delivered at Dorchester : 

‘It has been stated, in one or two well-authenticated cases of persons restored after 
drown in?, where life has been temporarily extinguished in the full glow of health, with 
the faculties unimpaired by disease, in perfect action, that in the last few minutes of 
conscious existence the whole series of the events of the entire life comes rushing 
back to the mind distinctly, but with inconceivable rapidity — that the whole life is 
lived over again in a moment. Such a narrative, by a person of high official position 
and perfect credibility I have read. We may well suppose that at this critical moment 
of Washington's life a similar concentration of thought would take place, and that the 
events of his past existence, as they had prepared him for it — his escape from drown¬ 
ing and the rifle of the savage on his perilous mission to Venango, the shower of iron 
hail through which he rode unharmed on Braddock’s field — would now crowd through 
his memory ; that much more, also — the past life of his country — the early stages of 
the great coniflct now brought to its crisis, and still more solemnly the possibilities of 
tbc future for himself aud for America — would press upon him ; the ruin of the patri¬ 
otic cause if he failed at the outset; the triumphant consolidation of the Revolution if 
he prevailed, with higher visions of the hopeful family of rising States, their auspicious 
growth and prospering fortunes hovering like a dream of angels in the remote pros¬ 
pect — all this, attended with the immense desire of honest fame, (for we cannot think 
even Washington's mind too noble to want the last infirmity;) the intense inward 
glow of manly heroism about to act its great part on a sublime theatre; the softness of 
the iitan chastening the severity of the chief lain, and deeply touched at the sufferings 
aud bereavements about to be caused by the conflict of the morrow; the still tenderer 
emotions that breathed their sanctity over all the rest — the thought of the faithful and 
beloved wife who had followed him from Mount Vernon, aud of the aged mother whose 
heart was aching in her Virginia home for glad tidings of ‘George, who was always a 
good boy’ — all these pictures, visions, feelings, pangs — too vast for words, too deep 
for tears — but swelling, no doubt, in one unuttered prayer to Heaven, we may well 
imagine to have filled the soul of Washington at that decisive hour, as he stood upon 
the heights of Dorchester, with the holy stars for his camp-fire, and the deep-folding 
shadows of night, looped by the hand of God to the four quarters of the sky, for the 
curtains of his tent.’ 

The close, in natural, simple eloquence, is scarcely less effective. We are 
not surprised to find that ‘the eloquent orator exhibited much emotion as 
he concluded, and the cheering which had broken out frequently during the 
delivery of his address, again rose in one vehement and overwhelming and 
prolonged shout, which made the hills ring again:' 

‘Tries, my friends, in the neighborhood of the spot where, in my early childhood, I 
acquired the first elements of learning at one of those public schools which are the 
glory of and strength of New-England, I have spoken to you imperfectly of the 
appropriate topics of the day. Retired from public life, without the expectation or the 
wish to return to it, but the contrary; grateful for the numerous marks of public con¬ 
fidence which l have received, and which I feel to be beyond mv merits; respecting the 
convictions of those from whom I have at any time differed, and asking the same justice 
for my own, I own, fellow-citizeus, that few filings would better please me than to find 
a quiet retreat in my native town, where I might pass the rest of my humble career in 
the serious studies*and tranquil pursuits which befit the decline of life, till the same 
old bell should announce that the checkered scene is over, and the weary is at rest' 


A recent English paper states, that in a small town, not a hundred miles 
from London, the curate belonging to the parish preached a sermon on 
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Trinity-Sunday, which was recognized as a masterly discourse of the great 
Tillotson's. In the afternoon, the rector returned and preached the same 
sermon! A 4 hard-working clergy ’ that! - - - We have not unfrequently 
spoken, of late, in the Knickerbocker, of a capital master of the broad burles¬ 
que, who signs himself * John PhanixJ in the San-Francisco (Cal.) 4 Pioneer * 
monthly magazine. Rail-road officers and operatives say that his descrip¬ 
tion of opening, or rather of surveying the route of a rail-road from San- 
Francisco to the Mission Dolores, which we lately published, is one of the 
most amusing and sarcastic things to be found anywhere. We think the 
following, sent to the editor, ridiculing the glowing descriptions, often fur¬ 
nished to the papers, of clipper-ships arriving at that port, will make ship¬ 
owners and ship-captains ‘let out a reef* in their waist-coats. The vessel is 
called the Highfalutin : 

‘I sexd this by special current express, calculating that It will drift along a few days ahead of 
as; an«l you ean have it all rea-lv to put In, while we are within the usual 4 two hours' sail of the 
port for twenty four days.’ Do n't forget also to mention the fog, loss of sails. h>-nvy we ther. etc., 
and particularly ‘ the 1 iirlit and bathing bead-winds for a couple of months.’ But you can n-gulate 
that by the length of our vovago. No matter if you <lo make a little error of ten or fifteen days in 
our favor, in reporting us. If not noticed, we won’t correct it; but if it is, then pitch into the com¬ 
petitors, aud call it a tyi^graphical error. 


‘ She is one hundred and fifty tons register, and carries two thousand, as measured in Boston. with 
the measurers thumb inside the callipers, which (the thumb! being much swollen and tied up in 
a rag. may have unde a few feet difference in the measurements; but that do n't amount to much. 
Her extreme length on deck is five hundred and ninety-seven and a half feet; eight feet breadth of 
beam; two hundred feet deep; twenty-four feet between decks, ller bow is a great rake, and 
the head is composed of a female carved figure, with one thumb resting on the extreme tip of her 
no-e. fingers extended in the act of gyrating; the first finger of the left hand in the act of drawing 
down the lower lid of the eye; which the captain explains to us as a simile from the Heathen 
Mythology, denoting curiosity on the part of the figure to ascertain if any body discovers any thiug 
verdant. 

‘ The 4 Highfalutin ’ is finished with the patent ‘ Snogrostirars,' indicating the milleninm when 
It comes. She is rigged after the recent invention of Captain Bi.owiiard, which consi>ts of three 
topsail-yards on the bowsprit, the halyards leading down through a groove in the keel, up through 
the stern-windows, and Inlay to the captain's tobacco-box. She lias also the ' xk'tjfungaroru «»/a 
sail something like a kite, whieh is set in light weather about seventy-five feet above the main- 
truck, and made fast by a running double hitch under the binnacle and aft through the galley, and 
belayed to the cook’s tea-[nit It is sometimes (when the captain carries his family) made fast to 
the baby-jumper. Her windlass is rose-wood, intaid with clam shells. She has also a French-roll 
capstan with musical bars. The caboose is elaborately carved with gilt edges, a Pike-county gal¬ 
ley-sliding telescopic stove-pipe, of gutta-percha, and a machine for making molasses-candy for the 
sailors.’ 


4 Music hath charms to soothe/ etc., but when an essayist of calibre of 
IIazlitt can write as follows of 4 The Opera ,* docs it not behoove the mana¬ 
gers of such an institution, the love of the true spirit of which is so gene¬ 
ral— for few there be who have not ‘music in their souls* — to labor to 
divest opera of all its needless artificiality? Few opera-goers but must 
have seen and lamented the wholly unnecessary violations of nature which 
remain unexpunged from the action of even some of our most popular 
operatic representations: 

* The opera is the most artificial of all things. It is not only art, but ostentations, 
unambiguous, exclusive art. It does not subsist as an imitation of nature, but in con¬ 
tempt of it; and instead of seconding, its object is to pervert and sophisticate all our 
natural impressions of things. At the theatre, we see and bear what has been seen, 
said, thought, and done elsewhere; at the opera we see and hear what was never said, 
thought, or done anywhere but at the opera. All communication with nature is cut 
off; every appeal to the imagination is shattered and softened in the melting medium 
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of syren sounds. The ear is cloyed and glutted with warbled ecstasies or agonies, 
while every avenue to terror or pity is carefully stopped up and guarded by song and 
recitative. Music is not made the vehicle of poetry, but poetry of music; the very 
meaning of the words is lost or refined away m the effeminacy of a foreign language. 

* A grand serious opera is a tragedy wrapped up in soothing airs to suit the tender 
feelings of the nurslings of fortune; where tortured victims swoon on beds of roses, 
and the pangs of despair sink in tremulous accents into downy repose. Just so much 
of human misery is given as to lull those who are exempted from it into a deeper sense 
of their own security; just enough of the picture of human life is shown to relieve 
their languor without disturbing their indifference — not to excite their sympathy, but 
with ‘some sweet oblivious antidote’ to pamper their sleek and sordid apathy. In a 
word, the ‘ business ’ of the opera stifles emotion in its birth, and intercepts every feel¬ 
ing in its progress to the heart.* 

Strongly put. - - - Sonnet to l A Country Post-Office' needs correction. 

4 Murder ’ and 4 further ’ do not rhyme. - - - Seldom have we read a 
more vivid account of the accessories of a night-battle, than may be found 
in this passage from one of the letters of a correspondent of one of the 
London daily journals, in the camp before Sebastopol: 4 For the last hour, 
(it is now a quarter to eleven o’clock at night,) a furious fight has been rag¬ 
ing all along our front To a person standing in front of the Fourth Divi¬ 
sion, the whole of the Russian lines are revealed in successive glimpses by 
bursts of red flame, and the bright star-like flashes of musketry, twinkling 
all over the black expanse between us and the town, for three or four miles 
in length, show that a fierce contest is going on before the trenches of the 
Allies. Shells, each marked by a distinctive point of fire where the fuse is 
burning, describe their terrible curves in the air, and seem to mingle with 
the stars; and fiery rockets, with long tails of dropping sparks, rush like 
comets through the air! Above all, the pale crescent moon is shining from 
a deep blue sky, covered with the constellations of heaven. The roar of the 
cannon, the hissing of the shells, the intermittent growl of the musketry, 
the wild scream of the rockets, and the whizzing of the round shot, form a 
horrid concert! ’ A terrible thing is War ! - - - Tueke are two or three 
recent inventions of our ingenious countrymen which might be turned to good 
account in the American department of the French ‘Exhibition of the Indus¬ 
try of All Nations.* We have already mentioned in these pages the successful 
experiment of the inventive Yankee, who, convinced that a silk purse could 
be made out of a sow’s ear, contrary to the maxim, 4 went and made one 
that could n’t be beat; * and which, he said, had 4 become very 4 popular ’ 
among the women-folks.* Moreover, a mechanic of Genesee county, in this 
State, has rendered useless another maxim of a similar purport. ‘Making a 
whistle of a pig’s tail,’ says the Buffalo Courier , 4 has long been quoted as a 
synonym for an impossibility; but orators might as well let the comparison 
4 dry up,’ for we have in our sanctum a bona-fide whistle made of a veritable 
pig’s tail, 4 and nothing else ! * The manufacturer is Mr. William Hicox, of 
Batavia, who has overcome all the obstacles that have hitherto prevented 
the use of pigs’ tails for musical purposes, and proved , that after the last 
squeal has died away in the throat of the incipient swine, the latent elements 
of a melody still more pleasing to the ear, still exist in the caudal appendage.’" 


♦ 
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How many desperate cases are saved at the bar by legal ingenuity and elo¬ 
quence ! Here is an instance directly in point, and is entirely authentic. 
It comes from an eminent judicial source in a Southern State: 

‘A man in the town of - committed murder — a black, diabolical murder. There 

was not a single feature in the case that Mercy could render available. It was ‘red 
murder,’ in the truest acceptation of the term. A lawyer of considerable eminence 
was called on by the prisoner, but after hearing his own statement, he could give him 
no other advice than the following: 

‘ ‘My frieud, if you are not hanged, it will be because you have broken jail, cut your 
throat, or — or — shammed mad ! ’ 

‘ The murderer took the hint. He was not able to accomplish the first; he was un¬ 
willing to do the second; so he attempted the third. 

‘He came into court on the day of his trial with one glove and one boot on ; listened 
with apparent delight to his arraignment; and when asked, at the conclusion, if he was 
guilty or not guilty, answered, with a horse-laugh, such as I never heard before nor 
since: 

‘ ‘ Yes — I thank you, Sir, and no mistake 1 7 

‘In this philanthropic age, this was quite sufficient to arrest the torrent of indigna¬ 
tion which had been rightfully setting against the offender, qnd to substitute in place 
thereof a feeling of intense sympathy. 

‘ ‘ He is mad,’ says one. 

* ‘Poor fellow !’ muttered another. 

‘ ‘What a mercy we have discovered it before he was tried!’ ejaculated a third. 

4 ‘Why don’t they take him out of the box?’ demanded a fourth. 

•‘‘By this time, the prisoner, in great glee, had put his glove upon his foot, and thrust 
his hand into his boot. 

‘ Of course, this was too much for the feelings of the crowd. It was the last hair 
that broke the camel’s back. 

‘ ‘Shame! shame! ’ was muttered by a dozen philanthropic souls. 

* ‘ Take him out of the box I ’ muttered the mob in general. 

‘ ‘Certainly,’ said the Judge, ‘take him out by all means. Mr. District Attorney, 
you can have no objection ? ’ 

‘ ‘Not the slightest, may it please your Honor, provided you let two or three of the 
bailiffs stand between him and me.’ 

‘ The by-standers made a rush to execute the mandate of the Court, but the prisoner 
checked their zeal, though not their sympathy, by knocking down half-a-dozen of them 
with his boot! 

‘ The Court briefly addressed the jury: * It was unnecessary to enter into the evidence. 
The unhappy prisoner had certainly destroyed the life of a man—a husband and a 
father, leaving his widow and helpless children to misery and want. At the same time, 
it seemed evident that this was the result rather of misfortune than of crime. We have 
the evidence of our own senses that the prisoner is mad — mad, gentlemen of the jury, 
as a March hare. 

‘ ‘Would any man, gentlemen, conduct himself so strangely in a court-room—wear 
his boots and his gloves in so eccentric a manner — if he were not mad ? 

‘ ‘ Gentlemeu: I have studied the anatomy of the human mind with much industry, 
and I think I may say with considerable success; and I flatter myself I am i>articularbj 
conversant with the subject of insanity. 

‘ ‘The brain is a delicate organ. Its membranes arc of still more delicate organiza¬ 
tion. These are the dura mater and the pia mater. These, intertwining with and in¬ 
tersecting, as it were, the porous substance of the brain, contribute largely to the exer 
' ciae of its transcendent powers.’ 

‘ ‘ Our Judge knows something, do n’t he ? ’ said one of the sympathizers. 
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4 ‘K-n-o-w ? /! ’ said his interlocutor; 4 KNOW ? ’ I should think he did / All / have 
got to say is, that / never kuow’d a man as knows as much as what he knows! ’ 

* * But,’ continued the Judge, 4 these membranes become impaired, and even Reman,, 
Gentlemen, Reason reels, and totters on her throne! 

* ‘ The most prevalent species of intellectual wandering, however, is denominated 
* Homicidal Insanity ,’ the prominent symptom of which is a desire to take away human 
life. Such, I doubt not, is the case with the prisoner.’ 

‘ ‘ May it please your Honor,’ interposed the District Attorney, ‘do n’t you think that 
the jury might pronounce this a case of malicious prowcut'ion /’ 

‘ ‘ Perhaps not , Mr. District Attorney,’ responded the Judge. 4 1 honor your human¬ 
ity, Sir; I am rejoiced to see that you can rise superior to the feelings which, I am 
compelled to say, too often prompt public prosecutors. But, Sir, I think, as a man has 
really been killed, it might be considered a bad precedent to declare this prosecution a 
malicious one ! ’ ’ 

Is there a particle of exaggeration in this, aside from the (perhaps) exag¬ 
gerated charge of the Judge? Certain it is, that the foregoing is from the 
pen of an eminent Judge at the South, (now, alas! deceased,) who saw what 
he here describes. - Whoever has been m Edinburgh, the noble 

capital of Scotland, cannot fail to have remarked the immense height of 
the houses in what 'are called the 4 closes ’ of that romantic and pictur¬ 
esque town. All the artisans to be found in a common village are often 
congregated together under one roof. This multifariousness of avocation in 
the same building gave rise to the following lines from a stranger, who 
was struck by this peculiarity in the Scottish metropolis : 

4 Yon may call on a friend of note, and discover him 
"With a shoe-maker over and a stay-maker under him: 

My dwelling begins with a periwig-maker ; 

I *ra under a corn-cutter, over a baker; 

Above, the chiropodist; cookery too: 

O’er that is a laundress — o’er her is a Jew; 

A painter and tailor divide the eighth flat, 

And a dancing-academy thrives over that! ’ 

In the republic of letters we sometimes meet with some specimens of the 
Scientific Burlesque so grotesquely amusing, that the wisest heads can 
hardly help laughing at them. The London Punch has had many examples 
in this kind, some of which gave grave offence to learned professors, and 
other officers of learned societies. The following is good: 

4 If twenty-seven inches of snow give three inches of water, how much mill' will a 
cow give when fed on Ruta-Baga turnips? 

‘Answer: Multiply the flakes of snow by the hairs in the cow’s tail — then divide 
the product by a turnip; add a pound of chalk, and the sum will be the answer! ’ 

Professor James Russell Lowell, of Cambridge, Mass., now absent 
in Germany, to perfect himself in studies which he will be called upon to 
supervise in others, in the exercise of the new office which he has been 
unanimously chosen to fill in Harvard University, has the clearest Yankee 
Thoughts and the most felicitous skill and tact in expressing the same in 
flowing Down-East Yankee verse. Here is a little specimen from a piece of 
his called Courtin' Scene' Observe how naturally the 4 courtin’-room * 
and its accessories are described: 
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* Ag’in the walls the crook-necks hung, 

And in among 'em, rutted, 

TJie old Queen's-ann, that Gran'thcr Young 
Brought back from Concord , butted. 

‘ The very room, ’cause she was in ’t, 

Looked warm, from floor to ceilin’, 

And she looked full as sweet ag’iu 
As the apples she was peelin’. 

‘She heard a foot, an’ knoired it tew, 

A-raspin’ on the scraper; 

All ways to once her feelin’s flew, 

Like sparks in burut-up paper. 

‘ He kin’ o’ listened on the mat, 

Sum doubtful of the sekel, 

His heart kept goin’ pitty-pat, 

But her’n went pity-ZEKiEL : ’ 

which same Zekiel was, of course, the name of the lov’yer aforesaid. 
Apropos of * courtin’: ’ that was a ‘ cool ’ man who, after having given 
over a marriage which it had been currently reported was about to take 
place, on being asked the reason, said: * I had been with her, you know, a 
good while, and noticed that she was rather cool in her remarks, and hinted 
that she would rather go home alone than have me with her; but I did n’t 
mind that, you know. Well, one night when we got to the door, says she: 

* Mr.-, I do not wish your company any longer, and I *11 thank you to 

keep in your place, and away from me.’ That was a little too hard, and I 
would n’t stand it. I sacked her that very night / ’ - - - When you hear a 
man, swelling with self-importance, derived solely from the accidental pos¬ 
session of mere money; without intellect, without sentiment, without feel¬ 
ing, read to him the following: 1 Our minds are like ill-hung vehicles: when 
they have little to carry, they raise a prodigious clatter: when heavily laden, 
they neither creak nor rumble.’ - - - * Is it true,’ writes a friend, 4 that 

the Knickerbocker 4 crowd ’ have for several years had up a standing re¬ 
ward of a brass quarter, to be awarded to the first man who rhymes to 
windoic f Here goes! Exchanges please credit: 


• T E BAKER. 

‘ Ye Baker stumbled ore ye Trofle, 

Where hee was kneadyng in Dough. 

Hys Ladye Loue Degan to Ioffe, 

As shee peeped thro’ ye Wiudowe. 

ii. 

■IE LAST DYING SPEECH OF YB BEETLE. 

‘Ye cruell Man a Beetle tooke, 

Avenst ye wall bym pvnned — oh ! 

Then spake ye Betyll toe ye Crowde, 

*Tho’ line stuck up l am not proude! 

And hys soule flewe out at ye wiudowe.* 

Take the 4 quarter 1 ’ - - - 4 1 have no recollection,* writes 4 W.,’ 
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of Troy, 4 of seeing in print the following, which occurred in one of our 
Sabbath-schools. I* send it to you, because I think it too good to be lost: 
A teacher who had seven or eight urchins under his charge, on a certain 
Sabbath asked one of them the question which is found in one of the 
4 Union Sabbath-School Question Books,’which is as follows: ‘What is a 
vision?’ None of the boys promptly answering, the teacher asked whether 
any one of the scholars could refer to an apt illustration from the Bible. 
The boys could not think of any. The teacher then called their attention 
to the vision which is related in the tenth chapter of Acts from the ninth 
to the nineteenth verse, inclusive; in which Peter witnesses a vision, 
which was a sheet let down from Heaven, and on it were beasts, fowls, etc.; 
and Peter was commanded to kill and eat. One of the boys, who seemed 
to feel a greater interest in the bodily wants of our nature than the spiritual, 
looked up into the face of the teacher, and wanted to know, if that was a 
vision? 4 Why,’ says he, 4 how can it be ? — was it not provision instead of 
a vision ? ’ The teacher nodded an assent, satisfied that it was really both a 
vision and a provision' - - - We do not know that we shall be able 

to make a 4 permanent engagement’ with the ‘author’ of the 'Verses 
on the Death of Mr. Thompson's Child' Our port-folios are full. But we 
are willing that he should 4 show what he can do ; ’ and therefore present a 
specimen of the Elegiac Poem in question: Scene, Rock-Island, Mississippi: 

'The solemn news I now relate, 

Twas in Rockisland in this state, 

A Boy was drowned in the Stream, 
the Son of Mr. Thompson. 

* Away from home this child did go, 
it was on one holy Sabbath day, 
he went on the Ice to wash his Sled 
where he was numbered with the dead 

‘the ice give way, this Boy Sunk down, 
this little Son of high Renown, 
the new's quick to his Parents flew 
they for their Son then did pesue.’ 

We forbear to harrow up the feelings of our readers with farther details of 
the catastrophe hinted at above. - We very often receive articles, 

both in prose and verse, which as a*whole are imperfect, but parts of which 
are striking and original Of such is the following, from an effusion entitled, 

4 Shadows: ’ 

1 It is an awful sorrow, when the Heart 
Hath memories in it brighter than its hopes; 

When Life’s lone march is westward, ana the light 
Is evermore behind. Love is Life’s light. 

Love, spring-like, breathes upon the tree of joy, 

And all its branches blossom, gush to fruit! 

*T is but for once: exhausted by the one 
Full answer which it gives unto the call 
Of its first season, it can bear no more, 

And barren mocks the eye.’ 


In the pages of the Knickerbocker we have often spoken of l The 
Southern Literary Messenger ,’ and always in the terms of praise which its 
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merits demand. It deserves tha liberal patronage of the South, which we 
iope and trust it receives. Its capable editor, recently returned from Europe 
his written for his magazine many interesting letters, from one of which we 
take a passage describing the great Cathedral of Cologne, which gives us the 
best idea of that wonderful structure that we remember to have seen : 

4 Or the C itb*-dril of Od erne, I scarcely know h *w to sUte jrr impressions, so mar- 
re:! • i—I y tiLr >iA it «e~zft : • r:;- in u-->ak.*i; > bca ::v. Tu# tracery «»f th<- fr*st- 
rirne or, ’he wr.n i ■'r-pane. in *hc drrar I>.£g&Jbvr, is n t u. re dekc.il* than its rich details 
of semptur^j ar.d as wLc gaZ/.-s up -n tuv a ,a>.te cr-.itwn, Le haif-:V^rs that, like the 
fr»s:-r.:..e, it r :.! m-lt in:.' c b f« r- L.m. Tu# 1 v*.objects in nature are 

the m -st trar.-*nt; the the n’ub-w, the ud. the early bk>.tm of 

r-'»ma,nL *«J. tulip* but f>r a brief seas >n. and the br.ghtness, the gd->rv, the luma* 
,< nr , % n ,rie f -r ever. And £-■> of :h> C-thvdrii. as the vi- v»r lingers in its 

’vr.g-dratvn a:«!e<, and dr.r.ks in the del jht uf it«* purpled atmosphere, a s*>rt of appre¬ 
hend*! opprefr*-* him that it will presently fade away as a dream. Begun at a period 
■so remote tnat *he very name of the architect ls lost, and never yet completed except 
,n fragment-*; hnlf a ruin and half perfection: with the moss of centuries clinging to 
its delated and mouider.ng u>vrer>. and the hammers of a hundred workmen clank.ng on 
the sph tid'd era hie; its pavements insed with hues which the >un of the middle-ages 
Lrst -bed through the stained *-r.ds ; and the sui^r?t:t*ons of a long period of mental 
doba^-rrient yet mingling w .th the gl<*>m of its cloisters, it stand> the most interesting 
link ’hat connects our own time with oDe long gone by, and the best symbol, perhaps, 
of the m*»d:a:val idea of reiigi -n. It is wonderful how that idea w- rked itself out, in 
enduring and graceful firms, gradually advancing from the grove in which the 
earliest Christians worshipped <iod, and borrowing from the lofty arch of interlacing 
branches the vaulted ceiling, until the temples of the true faith became only the temples 
c#the beautiful, and the spiritual part of devotion was lost in the sensuous.* 


Header, if you wish to escape the warm weather, and see some of the 
most bold and picturesque scenery on this continent, we commend to you 
the following excursion, to wit: take one of the splendid North-River boats 
for Albany or Troy, then by rail-road to Whitehall, up Lake Champlain to 
Rouse's Point, then to Ogdensburg, where you should remain all night 
Then take the morning boat for Montreal, which will give you a fine oppor¬ 
tunity to see the noble St. Lawrence: passing through the Thousand Islands 
and over the rapids, you will arrive at Montreal in time for tea. Go to the 
4 Montreal House,’ where one of the great Coleman family will receive you 
and take great pleasure in showing you the lions of the place. When you 
tire of staying here, after supper, you can go on board the 1 John Mi nx,’ or 
any of the fine boats that run to Quebec, which city you will reach in time 
for breakfast, and where you may spend some time with great pleasure and 
profit. Then take a trip to the g^eat Saguenay River, where you will find 
such scenery as you must see to get any true idea of; then, if you choose to 
return as you went, you can vary the trip by going into Lake George at Ti- 
conderoga, where you will find the neatest, cleanest little fairy-like steamer to 
be found on any lake or river in the world. A sail of three hours through 
the finest lake scenery in the world will bring you to the large hotels at the 
head of the Lake, where you can spend all the time you can spare most de¬ 
lightfully. Such a tour can be performed comfortably in ten days or two 
weeks, and will form an era in your life, a joy that will not pass while me¬ 
mory lasts. Now is just the time to go. 
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BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO.’S 

DOLCE tAMPlNA ATTACHMENT PIANO-FORTES. 

ALBANY. N. Y 


- TWENTY YEARS* experience an Pin no-Forte manufacturers, with the thousands of onr pianos scat¬ 
tered throughout the Uni tea States, Canadas, South America, Mexico and Europe, gives us confidence to 
fctliere it unnecessary for us to speak of their superiority. 

We therefore confidently refer to the following distinguished musicians, who have cheerfully added 
their written testimony, in their favor, to that of hundreds of others: — 

Jenny Lind, W surire Strakoncb, Jules Benedict, Catharine Hayes, James G Maeder, 

Sir (J^.r^e smart, Kat»* Lo-lrr, Charles Grnh-, Charles Halle, VVm R. Deuipstsr, 

II. S. Olem tn, Joseph Burke, Richard Hoffman, A. H. Wood, Marotzek. 

From the numerous notices we have received, we select the following: 

Pbof II. S. Col km an. the distinguished Pianist and Tuner, writs* as follows : “I consider Messrs. Boardrmn ft 
Pianos ** hrillinnt aru* ns powerful in ton*' as any Pianos I have ever met with : and / bey to say. in justice to 
1 ^ 7'ntl'mm. that th-ir Pianos po»*> ** a quality which is v*ry rarely found in those qfother manufacturers, via., 
T»it of Kr K p| S0 (s tcsb not an extraordinary lknutu or timk. I remain. Ac., 

WiunxcTox. Del. H. S. COLEMAN.” 

“It fives metnoch pleasure to speak in favor of your Piano-fortes, which have been used by me at different times, 
ivugiaj stay in this country. JENNY LIND.” 


#t !! my op^^n. a'ter six years’ experience with them as a Tuner* that they uniformly stand in tune better 
U jstto*- oj •my other manufacturer. A. 8. GOOD It 1011, 

MwjscToai. >t.. October 10. 1854. Professor of Music and Piano forte Tuner. n 

"The Piano-fortes from the manufactory of Messrs. Boa RDM AN & Gray. Alhany, N Y.. which I have been using for 
inunjberor yesrs, in hoarding schools and private families, are most admiralMe instrument*, pleasant in q ia ity of 
excellent in touch. They cannot he surpaatied a* regards their keeping in tune ; and tney can, in »1. points, 
o^'evvnasfully *ith any other manufacturers in the country. Yours, Ac., 

HrLXLSoTON. Del.. September 9 1864- CHARLES GROBE ” 


Rky. F. J. Hallock norite* u* a* follow* “I must say. Injustice to you. that your Pianos are worth onk-tiiird 
■ * 1 j than any I have used froru other manufactories. This is ray last and most honest enlightened conviction. Yours 
*-i*M«Mrq in rhis region for ilitffurure. Ac. Yours very truly, 

Castuctos (Vr ) Seminary. July 25. 1354. E. J. HALLOCK." 


L M-rrac Gotts halk's Opinion.—** He again and again expressed his delight at the flrmne«*. sweetness and tmio 
r '; r ami i*et*med to take p ensure in sweeping its be iutiiul responsive keys."— lE-rl/'actfrotn a letter 

.! j/. Matin, Editor oj the American Cornier, Philadelphia , Pa. 

W* know the instrument*, and can recommend them There is no firm engag-d in the manufacture of Pianos 
n whom more rehance can be placed than upon the gentlemen who are thr subject of these remarks. We have been 
-umr-*«Tnl in selling * numbe* of these instruments, and we nave yet to hear the firs' complain’ : “n t’ e e-.ntrvy. 
* Ure been thankeu for our recommendation of the house of Boardman A Guav.”— Oodey's Lady's Book, May, l<v>4. 


We continue to manufacture our celebrated 

DOLCE CAMP AN A ATTACHMENT PIANO-FORTES . 


All our Piano-fortes are warranted to prove satisfactory. Warerooms, 79 Static 
a.nd 6 North Pearl streets, “ Old Elm Tree Corner,' Albany, N. Y. 


ttr 

r 

WM. d. BOARDMAN, 
JAMES A. GRAY, 
SIBERIA OTT. 


BOARDMAN, GRAY & Co., 
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(H ONE SPLENDID 8VO VOL., COMPRISING ORIGINAL LITERARY PAPERS BY THE MOOT EMDrSKT 
LTVTNG AMERICAN AUTHORS, WITH 

FORTY-SEVEN PORTRAITS ON STEEL, 

PROM ORIGINAL PICTURES. 


▲ COMPLIMENT ART TRIBUTE TO LOUIS GAYLORD CLARK, ESQ., POU TWENTY TEARS 
EDITOR OF THE KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 


JA Second Edition of this splendid and popular volume is now ready. To show how it 
. has boon welcomed by the public, and tho numerous friends of the veteran editor of the 
Knickerbocker, extracts from a few of the many notices which the work has recoivod arc 
herewith anuexed: 

„ Thb Kvickrk booker Gallrcy has made its appearance in a splendid octavo volume. Its contributors com¬ 
prise some of the oldest and most illustrious tenters in America, with a noble array besides of men of genius 
and cultu e, who. if p^riiAps leas known to fame, have yet gathered worthy literary honors in both hemispheres. 
A few examples will show the choice maferials which hare been employed in the composition of the volume. 
Washington Irving -the beloved and glorious patriarch of our native literature—contributes a delightful paper, 
entitled ‘Conversations with Talma,* presenting some interesting reminiscences of the great French tragedian, 
and a §erie*of original suggestions on French dramatic poetry. This was written in 1821, and will furnish a 
welcome specimen of the author’s palmiest days to the ho«*t of his admirers who so fondly treasure every pro¬ 
duction of his fascinating pen. A p *em. called ‘ Th e Snow Shower,' by Brtast. Is the characteristic offering of 
our greatest American bard. * Tfw Rrnpemr 1 * Bird's Nest'by Longfellow : * Mascaccio.’ by Lowbll: *A Poeti¬ 
cal Epistle to Louis Gaylord Clark.’ by Halleck : ‘A Vision of the Homatonic, by Holvks ; ‘ tm Growing Old.' by 
Baxk: * 7b a IPantiful Girl / by PrEntil'h: *On Lake Pevin.' by Epss Sarobnt; 'Pi*eeo,' by Dr. Bothithb. are 
in the happiest style of their respective writers. N. P. Willis, Instead of rhymes, gives a kind-hearted and 
eheery letter from his invalid's retreat at Idlewild ; and Tcckkrman has a fine critical essay on Edmund Kean. 
Among other celebrated writers, whose fame is of more recent date, we opserve the names of Mitchell, Boxrb, 
Kimball. Ptrrkt. Shelton. Ravard Tatlor, Omsaa, Fields, G. W. Ccrtis. and Stoddard. But space would fafl 
us to enumerate all the celebrities on this red-lettered catalogue, which presents a curious illustration of tho 
signal ability which the Editor of the Kkickrrbockrr has embodied in the long series of bis annual volumes. 
The attractiveness of the work is greatly enhanced by the number and variety of portraits with which It is em¬ 
bellished. forming an extensive gallery of American authors. These are engraved on steel, in the best style of 
execution, and. in many cases, from original paintings by Elliot and other eminent artists. Such a varied and 
admirable collection of portraits, in which a Urge portion of the community is interested, we presume has never 
before been presented to the public. The editorial preparation of the work was intrusted to the charge of Dr. 
John W. Franco*. Gbgrgs P. Morju-, Rorrs W. Griswold, Richard B. Kimball, and Rev. Frsdsriok W. BokltoB, 
who. it is needless to add. have Acquitted themselves of their generous duties in a manner which leaves no room 
for comment except that of a congratulatory character.’— Harper** Magazine, 

“ It la Unsurpassed by any thing that has ever been issued from the American press. We hope it will find an 
extended sale, proportionate both to its varied merits, and to the commendable object in which the work had its 
origin.”— Boston Atlas. 

*• Tbclt & splendid volume: admirably printed, richly bound, nobly Illustrated, and containing original contri¬ 
butions from some of the most eminent writers who have reflected luster upon the American name. Wabhibo- 
tov Irving, who now seldom writes, commencing the volume, and Fto-Grbcns Hallvck.i whose muse has long 
been reproached for silence, concluding it by a * Poetical RpMle to Louis Gaylord Citric, Beg.* which shows that 
his lyre, though long mute, has not lost its power. The forty-eight portraits are finely engraved, and are excel¬ 
lent likenesses. This Gallery of American aathors should And a conspicuous place in the Horary of every Ameri¬ 
can who has enough patriotism and refinement of taste to take pride in the nation's literature.”— A, Y. Qw wM r 
CiaX Ad tort* ser. 

“It realizes, in beauty of getting up and In the excellence of Its contents, all the high wrought anticipations 
that have been formed of it The name of Washington Ietlng heads the list of the contributors, ana a fine 
likeness of him. the collection of nearly fifty superbly executed portrait* of the Knickerbocker contributors. 
The frontispiece Is an admirable head of our friend, Lon is Gatlord Clark, the editor of Old! K* to*,’ and the 
title page shows us what the proposed * KnPkerltocker Cottage,' the intended result of this publication. Is to be. 
All the articles are from the pens of the first writers in the land, from the North and South, the East and West, 
and most of them face their contributions in the most speaking manner. The value of this book to the American 
reader is beyoud estimate. The price demanded for it is infinitely below its worth.”— NmxrOiiean* Pictiyvtt*. 

“The most brilliant American book of the reason. It abundantly Justifies the high expectations of the public, 
M well in its mechanical appearance, its adrairahle portraits, and its high literary merits. Every admirer of the 
Knickerbocker, it* Editor, or it* contributors, should hare a copy of the ‘ Kntckerljocker Gallery.' No volume of 
jtti p tge* octav* was ever published in this country containing an equal variety of sterling original literature.** 
Burlington < VI.) SmlinH. 

•* Ws make no hesitation in pronounciag it not only one of the handsomest and most delicately conceived of 
literary testimonial*, hut one of the mo-tt attractive and valuable volumes ever issued from the Amerieau press, 
■finch another p ti ru't gallery of our literary notabilities, or so peculiar and fine a collection of their extended 
•mental autography, does not exist, and probably wHl not. apart from this volume, in our day and generation." 
jfew- York Kerning Mirror. 

•‘Tids beautiful volume is creditable alike to tho warm-hearted contributors to its pages, and to the publisher, 
who has prenented it in such an elegant form to the public. Tho design was to furnish a book, the profits of 
which should be applied to the purchase of a cottage on the Hudson for Mr. Loots Gatlord Clark, the occom- 
(plished edimr of the Knickertoicker Magazine, a periodical which has been distinguished for the excellence of its 
papers, and lias lived through nearly a quarter of a century. There are over sixty i ontributtons in poetry and 
pro-ie. from the *dite of the wrir-rs of the United States, and forty-eight engravings of the authors. Including 
<ho-e of Washington Irving. Brtant. Hallkck. Willis, W. II. Reward. G. D. Pbuntics. Longfellow. Uolmmb 
Tockerman. Bayard Tayi/ol F,pw Sargent. Ik Marvel.’ etc.”— Courier. 

“This beautiful and substantial ‘Testimonial.’ profusely and oobly Illustrated, embodies a collection of wri¬ 
ters. with t heir p -rtraits, which exhausts almost the entire constellation of living American authors.*— Dvit&e* 
County Dr-morral. 

Thtrs are hut few of ihe numerous notices of “Tits Knickerbocker Gallery,” which have appeared 
In every quarter of the Union. The verdict of the proas every where, and of tho public at large, has been 
unanimous. 

Prices.—E legantly bound in cloth, gilt edge,.fS.flO. 

“ “ Moroc* o Ar>ib*squ#», do., - 6.fH\ 

“ *• Turkey Morocco, extra, - - - 7.50. 

SAMUEL HUES TON, PUBLISHES, 348 BROADWAT, N. T. 
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KNICKEKBOCKEK MAGAZINE, 

EDITED BY LOUIS QAYLORD CLARK. 


The number for July, 1855, begins the Forty-Sixth Volume of the Ksicx- 
krbockkr Magazine. 

Since the price of subscription has been reduced from Five to Three Dollars a year, 
the circulation of the Knickerbocker has been increased nearly four to one. In many 
places ten are sold where there was but one before, and through the year it has been 
steadily increasing. It is now offered as cheap as any of the Magazines, all things con¬ 
sidered. Instead of making new and prodigious promises, we submit a few extracts 
from notices of late numbers, which we might extend to a number of pages. 

• Tho»e fhmlhttr with the Editor's monthly * Gossip with his readers, hare doubtless, with ourselves, admired the 
perennial source of its plesant wit and joyousness. In this number ‘The Gossip’ holds on its way like «»*"“ 
rivulet glancing and dancing In the sunshine of a May morning. We used to wonder how Mr. Clark held out, ex¬ 
pecting he must certainly ‘snow brown’in the coming number; but this number gives no sign of exhaustion*—An* 
tional Intelligencer. Washington. 

‘Pleasant, genial, dellghUhl 1 Old Kmoi.P Thy name Is a suggestion of all things delectable; tee sight U*! 
modest, fresh cover, a balm to spiritual sore eyes; a glance within thee, best antidote foi the blues. Thou hast give* 
to kindly humor, to piquant deliueation, and to side-splitting Ain, a ‘local habitation,’without which they might go 
wandering over the domain of letters, calling now and then where a friendly door opened to them but refusing to bt 
comforted for the loss of their old dear home.’—Conner, Burlington Ft. 

‘The great care evinced in the selection of articles that adorn its pages, is a sufficient guaranty that nocontriouhoa 
meets the eye of the reader but those which are known to be worthy of his perusal. When storms and wild isapwi 
are sweeping o’er our bill-side village In these * chill winter hours, and all la drear and desolate without, we ask fbrae 
more agreeable companion than the * Knicxkrbocxbr for while Its contents impart valuable information, its *slU«t 

genuine wit are a sovereign specific for ail fils of the blues or attacks of the horrors, and time passes merrily on. — 
Democrat, Doyles town , Pa. 

‘The Kniokkbbockbr has been and will be a fact of its own ; a genuine living thing, all the more dertrVhleuow 
that the new crop of magazines, filled with articles pirated from English authors, makes fresh home creations mors 
conspicuous and welcome.’—AW York Christian Inquirer. 

‘No one ever rose from the perusal of the KaicKBaaocKBa a disappointed reader. Whatever may have been Ms 
anticipations, they have always been rewarded. When h» took up a new number, he flit sure of a literary treet^ 

It was no mere showy repast he was Invited to. Did he seek the grave or didactic essay, the touching story, P 0 **** 
gems, or the humorous tale, he was always eure of finding »hr object, of his search. And then, beetdes, there ws» the 
•Gossip'of Old ‘ Knicx-,' always looked to with eager ness, never put down exoept with regret that there were net 
more pages of inimitable random sketches—the /TatrA-nacks of that repast.'— Courier , Jtatshe t. Miss. 

THE KNICKERBOCKER. New-York : Samuel Hueeton. This best, decidedly best, of the American magazines 
seems to have Improved in appearance and in the qua'ity of its literary matter—always good—even upon its reduction 
in price. It is a luxury of which no man who hue «hroe I’ollars to ►pare—and who that has a ta>»ie for good reading 
haa not—should deprive himself, to sit down in a retired corner, when the mind has been wearied with the perplexi¬ 
ties of every day pursuits, and pore over the well-stored pages of * Old Knick.” We even now read the old volumes 
of this work, of a dozen years ago, with more re*l pleasure than h*lf thenew publications of the day. Each number 
will “bear the wear and tear of half a dozen reading*,” and then the volume be “worthy of good binding and a 
place on tbe shelves,” and that is what can be truly said of but few of the magHsioes of the present day. 

The contents of the Knickerbocker are so varied, that almost every one will find something in its pngea to pleasa 
him—to Instruct and amuse. The articles are marked by the highesl order of merit, and in a long series of jears we 
have found nothing in tbia work to which the most fastidipus could object. It is a work which should be on to* 
centre table of every family.— Knoxville Times, 

Rev. F. W. Shelton, Author of Letters from Up the River, etc., will be a regular contributor. 

The best talent in the country will be enlisted, and no expense or effort spared, to make the 
Knickerbocker more than ever deserving of the first position among our original American Mag- 
axinea. 

TERMS.—Three Dollars a year, strictly in advance—there will be no deviation from this con¬ 
dition; Two copies for (5 00; Five copies, and upwards, $2 00 each. Booksellers and Post¬ 
masters are requested to act as Agents. Those who will undertake to procure subscribers will 
receive favorable terms Specimen numbers will be sent gratis on application, post-paid. 

INDUCEMENTS FOR CLUBBING.—The Knicekrb<wker and Harper's, Putnam’s, Graham’s or 
Godey’s Lady’s Book will be sent one year for nva dollars; the Knickerbocker and Home Jour¬ 
nal, for rouB dollars a year. 

POSTAGE.—Two oents per number, prepaid at the office where the work is delivered, quarterly 
in advance. 

All remittances and all business communications must be addressed, post-paid, to 

SAMUEL HUESTOM, 

848 Broadway, New-Xerh 
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THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


Yol. XLYI. SEPTEMBER, 1 8 5 5. No. 3. 


SKETCHES FROM THE COUNTRY. 


BY W. L. TIFFANY. 


GATHERING BIRD’S EGGS ON THE SEA-EEACH. 

June 4. — The coast line of New-Jersey consists of a continuous 
chain of long narrow islands, known as ‘ beaches,* which are separated 
from the main-land by wide creeks and sounds, running parallel with 
the sea, and connecting with the same by various inlets and channels. 

The beach islands comprised within the limits of this county (Cape 
May) vary from two to ten miles in length, and from one to four miles 
in width. The most noteworthy among them are called respectively 
Peck’s Beach, Seven-Mile Beach, and Five-Mile Beach. (The well- 
known watering-place, Capo May, is situated upon a small island, 
which, being almost entirely bare of trees or other vegetation, is chiefly 
known to our country people as Poverty Beach.) 

Next the sea, the beaches are generally composed of a dreary range 
of white sand-hills, which are reared and destroyed by the waves with 
a steady alternation. Behind these hills, and sheltered from the salt 
spray, a strip of forest, comprised of oak, gum, red cedar, and holly 
trees, is usually met with, beneath the shade of which flourishes an al¬ 
most impenetrable under-growth of alders, briers, bay-berry shrubs, 
prickly pear, grass and weeds. This strip of timber stretches landward 
from the hills, until repelled by the extreme saltness of the soil adja¬ 
cent to the sounds, when a growth of salt-grass, interspersed with elder- 
bushes, prevails. Such are the ordinary features of the beaches; but 
owing to the work of the winds and waters, of whose peculiar domain 
they are the planted boundary, their aspect greatly changes from year 
to year. The shifting sand-hills constantly engulf portions of the ad¬ 
jacent woods, leaving barely the brown and -withered branches percep¬ 
tible above the earth. The swift currents of the sounds and inlets 
steadily carve out fresh courses, thus either changing tracts of the 
marshes into sand-flats, permitting their fresh formation, or obliterating 
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them altogether, and the trees hasten to cover every congenial spot of 
upland as it is formed. 

Along the strand, (where the beach joins the ocean,) an abundance 
of the simpler kinds of shells, and those great delicacies, ‘ soft clams * 
and sand-crabs may be found. In the sounds, ‘ hard-shell * clam-catch¬ 
ers, fishermen, and oyster-men steadily ply their different callings, and 
the banks of these water-courses are also the feeding-places of vast 
numbers of shore and aquatic birds. Large droves of cattle and sheep 
are bred on the beaches with great profit; for as we have already seen, 
they produce an abundance of grass, and moreover are dotted with 
numerous fresh-water ponds, which, beside furnishing drink to the 
cattle, abound with eels and snapping-turtles, and in autumn and winter 
are the haunts of myriads of geese and wild ducks. 

The greater share of the forest-trees found on the beaches are shorter 
and more knotty than those produced on the main-land, while, as a 
singular exception, the holly here attains a far sturdier growth than in 
the interior, and is frequently seen growing within a bow-shot of the 
sea, measuring full forty feet in height. Notwithstanding this general 
deficiency in length and smoothness of grain, beach timber is held in 
great esteem by ship builders and house-carpenters, on account of the 
preeminent qualities of toughness and endurance which it is imputed to 
possess. 

Beyond a few wreckers and charcoal-burners, all the sea-beaches of 
this county, save Poverty Beach, are uninhabited by the human race ; 
but their native untamed birds and animals, ospreys, herons, gulls, 
terns, foxes, raccoons, and rabbits are here resident in great numbers. 
Indeed, in some portions of these wastes, the ospreys arc so numerous 
that their huge nests not only crown almost every tree, but even the 
decayed trunks, which are no more than eight or ten feet high, are ap¬ 
propriated by them. (Where the ospreys thus establish themselves in 
communities, the approach of no other species of hawks is for a moment 
permitted, and even the bald eagle is fain to keep his distance.) 

In the thickest of the red cedar groves, well sheltered from the sharp 
sea-winds, the herons roost and breed. All the different species of this 
genus of birds are apparently extremely well disposed toward each 
other; for night-herons, snowy-herons, green-herons, and little-herons 
construct their nests so closely together that four or five hundred of 
them may be counted upon twenty or thirty cedars. The earth be¬ 
neath these breeding-places is so tliickly covered with excrement, old 
nests, broken eggs, egg-shells, and decaying fish, that one is driven to 
the reflection that the herons would do well to avail themselves of the 
services of a few turkey-buzzards. 

On the bare sand-hills, the terns deposit their eggs, while in the 
marshes the black or dusky duck, willet, black-headed gull, and clap¬ 
per rail or mud-hen rear their young. At this season of the year, while 
all the above birds are laying and hatching, it is customary with the 
younger portion of our inhabitants to form parties and make frequent 
excursions to the beaches, for the purpose of gathering eggs, which, 
when simply boiled, are most delicious eating, but when skillfully con- 
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cocted into omelettes, seem altogether too exquisite for the refreshment 
of so spotted a creature as man. 

As egg-hunting is viewed by our country people as a species of 1 pic¬ 
nicking,’ lovers and their mistresses, with a few buxom matrons to give 
tone to the affair, are the principal actors in these excursions; and 
while the gentlemen in their shirt-sleeves climb the trees and throw 
down the eggs, the ladies catch the same in their aprons and skirts, and 
pack them 3nugly away in baskets and buckets. 

When the egg-hunter despoils an osprey’s nest, the enraged proprie¬ 
tors thereof at once set up a wild shrieking, and dart to-and-fro over the 
spoiler’s head with the utmost fury; nay sometimes stout battles ensue, 
in which the hunter is fain to make his retreat, fortunate if he gets off 
with no worse treatment than a scratched face and a round of dry 
blows administered by an osprey’s wing, which measures quite two feet 
in length. 

The meek herons submit to the rifling of their breeding-places with 
an amiability that would not fail to meet the approbation of the most 
exacting member of a Peace Society, and upon the approach of the 
egg-gatherers, with little or no dissenting clamor, they rise up in one 
vast, dangling-legged body, and at length alight upon the tops of the 
neighboring trees, to watch the progress of the ruinous work with com¬ 
plete unconcern. 

Having procured all the ospreys’ and herons’ eggs desirable, the 
hunters proceed along the strand and inlets in search of terns’ eggs, or 
traverse the marshes in pursuit of the nests of those already-mentioned 
birds who choose their breeding-places therein. 

No little ingenuity and knowledge are requisite to the discovery of the 
black-duck’s nest, as this fowl rears its young amid the most hidden re¬ 
cesses of the tussocks and sedge. The nest of the willet is composed of 
coarse grass and rushes, and its three or four eggs are found curiously 
arranged therein, with the large end uppermost. The mud-hen’s nest 
consists of a mere bunch of dry weeds, sufficiently hollowed and built 
up to contain its ten or twelve eggs, over which the long salt-grass is 
artfully arched and knit. The eggs of the black-headed gull are found 
carelessly lying on bunches of sea-drift. 

What with their varied coloring and harmonious forms, the eggs of 
these birds are quite as attractive to the eye as flowers. The egg of the 
osprey, which is almost as large as that of the domestic hen, is white, 
and beautifully mottled on the. largest end with a rich brown. The 
heron’s eggs are chiefly colored with the different shades of blue, and 
are exceedingly graceful in shape. The egg of the mud-hen measures 
one and a half inches in length, and its straw-colored shell is most 
tastefully decorated with spots of deep red. The willet’s egg, save 
being smaller and somewhat bolder in figure, greatly resembles that of 
the osprey. The tern’s egg measures one to three-fourth inches in 
length, and is tinted with a yellow brown, in which rufous blotches are 
mixed. The egg of the black-headed gull is quite as large as that of 
the barn-yard hen, and in color it is of a dun clay, mingled with small 
irregular touches of a pale purple or brown. The eggs of the black or 
dusky duck can scarcely be distinguished from those of the domestic 
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duck, and are seldom eaten by our country-people, but placed under a 
setting hen to be hatched. (These young wild ducks preserve all their 
characteristic shyness and vigilance in captivity, and having attained 
sufficient strength, they are almost certain to make good their escape to 
their native marshes and bays.) 

An experienced band of egg-hunters not unfrequently collect a hun¬ 
dred dozen or more of eggs of a morning,* when, what with the effect 
of their exercise and the fresh sea air, they are fain to make prepara¬ 
tions for dinner; and now, while some of the party build a fire beneath 
an inviting clump of trees, others gather oysters, crabs, and clams ; the 
girls and matrons display their familiarity with the culinary art, and 
also produce bread, ham, and cake from their baskets and pockets, and 
ere long the whole company are busily engaged in discussing this hastily- 
improvised banquet with a zest which the city epicure, whose senses 
are daily jaded with turtle and champagne, would give millions to 
know. 

Having dined, our friends will probably beguile a few hours with 
romps and sentimentalism ; but before returning home, should the tide 
be at the proper stage to permit the curlews (which species of snipe 
are larger than barn-pigeons, and of most inviting flavor to the palate,) 
to feed upon the bars and sand-flats about the mouths of the inlets, the 
most sportsman-like of the lovers will not fail to betake themselves to 
a sail-boat, (by which means this excessively wary and vigilant game is 
most readily approached,) and fusilade the coveted birds according to 
the best of their skill. 

To the stranger from the interior, the scenery afforded by the sea- 
beaches is of a most engaging and interesting character. The white 
dreary waste of sand-hills, contrasted with the black foliage of the 
cedar-woods ; the boundless expanse of ocean ; the ever-rolling, resound¬ 
ing, white-tipped breakers ; the wreckers engaged in unloading and dis¬ 
mantling stranded vessels ; the graves of shipwrecked mariners which 
dot the sand-hills ; the numerous troops of porpoises rolling upon the 
bosom of the blue deep; the gulls screaming in the air ; the ospreys 
diving like thunder-bolts into the wildest spray, and emerging there¬ 
from with talons laden with fish, which they bear with loud piping to 
their nests on the trees near at hand ; the successive flocks of ducks, 
plovers, and snipe, which whirl so swiftly across the eye-path ; the 
seine fishermen and clam-gatherers at work in the sounds; the cunning 
red-fox scenting along the strand in quest of birds’-eggs ; the broad, 
slimy leaves of gigantic sea-plants, winch wave sluggishly back and 
forth in the still, transparent depths of the inlets, as if endowed with a 
repulsive life like that of serpents and sea-turtles ; all these exciting 
novelties realize what his imagination has before conceived to belong 
only to dim, legendary regions lying far away. But however delighted 
the tourist may be with the beaches in spring, he will carefully avoid 
the same in summer, as the flies and mosquitoes with which they 
abound quite endanger human life. 

Although, as we have said, the immediate ocean-shore is mostly un- 


* If their nests are not destroyed, the birds proceed to laying again. 
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tenanted by mankind, yet the neighboring main-land is possessed by a 
race of men who, as a body, are so excellently and variously accom¬ 
plished, that in this respect we believe them to be unmatched in this or 
any other country. Not in patent schools and universities do these 
sages gather their lore, but in the fields, woods, roads, and upon the 
waters. In the fields they learn the best of all methods of agriculture, 
namely, that which ordinarily enables them to gain a good living on 
poor lands. In the forest they are thoroughly familiarized to the use 
of the axe, lumbering, and wood-craft. In the sounds and surf they 
attain masterly insight into vessel-building, navigation, wrecking, and 
oystering, and along the roads the art of driving the shrewdest bargains 
is acquired. Armed thus at all points, a general failure of the crops 
or the bankruptcy of the country is viewed by this portion of our in¬ 
habitants with small concern ; and when the mere professional or lite¬ 
rary man would be sorely anxious as to how his bread was to be got, 
these versatile shoremen, shaping their efforts according to circumstances, 
turn from farming and trading to wrecking, wood-chopping, boat-build¬ 
ing, oystering, musk-rat hunting, net-making, or chicken-vending with 
most enviable adroitness and effectiveness. But it is only during those 
fearful winter storms which cast so many vessels on our shores, that 
these men show the real nature of their blood, and with every ship¬ 
wreck, whether by day or night, although the north-east wind may 
blow so strong and cold that the breakers run mountains high, and the 
flying spray covers each man with ice from head to foot, they launch 
their surf-boats into the war of elements, and in the face of steadily 
impending death, carry succor to the distressed, without desire of other 
reward than the blessings of the relieved and the peace of their own 
brave souls. _ 


A WEDDING AMONG THE WOOD-CHOPPERS. 

June 6 . —Last evening, in accordance with an announcement previ¬ 
ously made, a wedding took place among the denizens of our woods. 
The festivities were conducted in an extremely free, off-hand manner, 
and whosoever chose to participate in the same, was welcome so to do, 
whether he had been especially invited or not. 

The bride’s father and likewise the groom, are known in the forest 
as axe-men and shingle-makers, of more than ordinary thrift, and the 
friends of the bride (who is a sun-burnt, moon-faced lady of twenty-five) 
assert that none are better fitted than she to fulfil the duties of a help¬ 
mate, inasmuch as 1 she knows nothing but hard work, and is able at 
all times to earn her dollar a day, either at basket-making, gathering 
sumach-leaves for the store-keepers, or cutting hoop-poles in the maple 
swamps.’ 

The nuptials were celebrated in the one-story * ten-by-six * log-built 
mansion of the bride’s father, at which place the guests began to gather 
with the approach of sun-down ; and ere long, merry, smirking groups 
of brown, bare-footed foresters, in their shirt-sleeves, and brown, bare¬ 
footed forest women, dressed in gay calicoes, thronged the house and 
blocked up the door-ways. 

The groom, who was a well-looking young fellow of about two-and- 
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twenty, had arrayed himself in a pink and white calico shirt, and a 
new pair of shining black satinet pantaloons, the bottoms of which 
were well rolled up for the better display of his handsome pepper-and- 
salt stockings and calf-skin slippers. His thin, swarthy visage had 
been so closely shorn that it fairly glistened, while his well-greased, 
sandy hair was disposed on the top of his head in the figure of a short 
ram’s horn. He was evidently becomingly impressed with the solem¬ 
nity of the occasion, for he preserved a most serious expression of 
countenance, answered all questions with extreme brevity, and while 
one hand was fast clutched in that of his lady love, who sat by his side 
on the end of the bed which occupied one comer of the dwelling, with 
the other he held a small Methodist hymn-book upside down before his 
face, from whose pages he scarcely once averted his eyes. 

Beside a pair of stout cow-hide bootees, a naked pair of huge, red 
arms, and a string of scarlet sealing-wax beads about her neck, the 
bride wore nothing which showed that she had attempted the use of 
any unusual display, and with a subdued air of intense delight she 
steadily contemplated the yellow sprigs which relieved the blue ground 
of her ‘ Merrimac calico ’ frock. 

While the twilight was yet at its height, the jokes and fun of the 
merrier portion of the company were stilled ; for the ’Squire (who is an 
elderly ‘ fore-handed ’ farmer, and who, in the absence of a clergyman, 
holds authority to perform marriage ceremonials) made his appearance, 
dressed in a suit of magisterial black, and bearing several portentous- 
looking law octavos and the Bible, partly wrapped up in his bandana 
handkerchief. 

Of all the dignitaries known on earth, none are so feared and vener¬ 
ated by our country people as the ’Squire. For this reason a complete 
and attentive silence now prevailed throughout the company, and after 
tho ’Squire had steadily looked about him for a few moments, he gravely 
laid his books upon the dresser, spat out his tobacco, wiped his spec¬ 
tacles and placed them upon his nose, all of which doings signified that 
the ceremonies were about to begin. 

The preliminary rite consisted of a prayer, which the ’Squire, drawn 
up to his fullest height, fervently read from a tract secreted in the cor¬ 
ner of his hat, (although he pretended to keep his eyes shut all the 
while,) And during the recital of which those who possessed aprons and 
hats reverently buried their faces therein, and those who w'ere without, 
leaned their foreheads against each other’s shoulders. Having finished 
his prayer, the ’Squire invited the betrothed couple to rise, and in an im¬ 
pressive speech, in which law phrases and apt quotations from the 
Bible sonorously abounded, he discussed the nature and duties of the 
matrimonial compact for a full half-hour or more. 

At the close of the homily, the bride hung her head and pinched her 
arms, the groom became perceptibly nervous, and the guests crowded 
toward the ’Squire (whose coolness and happy demeanor was most en¬ 
chanting) with intense eagerness depicted on their countenances, for the 
climax was obviously at hand. 

In a few moments, all was brought to the happiest termination ; for 
the ’Squire read a few sentences from one of his law-books without the 
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smallest accident or interruption, and the lovers were now man and 
wife, much to the satisfaction of the bride, who received the congratu¬ 
lations of her friends with the broadest of grins, while the groom again 
strangely sat himself on the bed, and gazed about him with the same 
abstracted air, as if he had lost his jack-knife, and was trying to bring 
the time to mind when he had last seen it. 

Another short prayer concluded the ’Squire’s duties, when the bride’s 
thin, wiry, shrill-tongued mother appeared on the scene, who directed 
the men to construct a table of planks and barrels, beneath a clump of 
oaks in front of the dwelling, and led a train of girls and matrons to a 
little smoking out-house near at hand, whence numerous plates of boiled 
pork, potatoes, fried eels, loaves of ginger-bread, pots of coffee, jugs 
of molasses and whiskey were taken and arranged upon the festive • 
board. 

In the mean time, the boys had built several fires of pine-knots 
within a comfortable distance of the table, and at length the guests sat 
themselves thereto with marks of high satisfaction. 

When the ’Squire had rapidly but largely partaken of fried eels and 
whiskey-and-water, he borrowed a plug of tobacco of the bride’s father, 
and after reminding the company that he had * got a good ways to go,* 
and engaging the groom (whose pensiveness by-the-bye still continued) 
to do a couple of days’ ‘ hoeing,’ (which service every body understood 
the ’Squire intended to accept as a compensation for performing the 
banns,) he departed for the place whence he came. 

Believed of the awe-inspiring presence of the ’Squire, the guests at 
once delivered themselves up to the freest revel and jollity. Discordant 
tunes, the accompanying words to which the maudlin singers suddenly 
forgot, were bawled out over the whiskey, and peals of the loudest 
laughter at nothing rung forth over the pork and eels. With the dis¬ 
appearance of the victuals, the squeaking of a fiddle announced itself, 
at which signal the revellers set to sprawling through various rude, 
high-legged reels and ‘ hoe-downs,’ and so continued to disport them¬ 
selves until the newly-married couple had retired for the night to a loft 
that was hastily arranged in the upper portion of the house, when each 
man procured his gun from a secret place in the woods, and an inces¬ 
sant feu dejoie was kept up until after midnight. 


LINES: * : 

1 Less than a Lover, more than Friend!' 

Ah! let us never part, 

But bid these blissful torments end, 

And take me to thy heart! 

Sweet heart! — the hope thy speech denies 
Thv beaming eyes confess, 

In which I see the dawning rise 
Of days of happiness! 

July 5,1S55. 


'AWNING.* 

Though faint as is the early ray, 

When Day with Night contends, 

The light still conquers, and in day 
The conflict ever ends. 

I ’ll read my future in thine eyes, 

That promise me my bliss; 

N’or trust thv blushing lips’ sweet lies, 
But stay them with a kissl 

W. IL 
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S O O • A H . 


Once through these vales the Indian roved, 
A hunter fleet and free; 

Proudly his well-tried bow he bore, 

And proud his eagle feathers wore — 

No slave to care was he; 

But indisputed ruler moved 
O’er hill and dale and sea. 

Here forest swains and maidens loved, 

And constant hearts were tried and proved, 
As constant hearts must be. 

Unchanging hearts which idols make, 

Of hearts as true, though frail as they, 
Are ever doomed to bleed or break, 

And learn their gods are but of clay: 
But though thrice shattered to the dust, 
And all deformed the image lies, 

The true heart, in its boundless trust, 

Will deem it kindred to the skies. 

For love, though tarnished by the fall, 
Survives to every age the same, 

And wigwam, cot, and lordly hall 
Lights with its sanctifying flame; 

And, like its great Original, 

Is prompt to shield and slow to blame. 


Ah I Indian maid, thy heart was tried, 
Long, long ago, as legends tell, 

Wiien in its fresh and virgin pride, 

By the lone death-doomed captive’s side, 
Thy tribe’s bom foeraan, dire and fell, 
Love oped its gushing founts all wide, 
And sealed thee as his martyr-bride, 

Too rashly loving, and too well. 


Let us recall this legend hoar, 

Of Canandaigua’s sylvan shore, 

Which floats adown tradition’s stream 
Not as a vague and shadowy dream; 
But as a high, heroic theme, 

A stem reality of yore, 

Which, hallowed once, can die no more 
Than the fixed star's eternal beam. 


Record may fade and pile decay, 

And tower and rampart waste to dust, 
And nations rise and pass away, 

And Time blot out their names with rust; 
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While deed and sacrifice sublime 
Live freshly in the memory then, 

Defying all the assaults of Time, 

While live and beat the hearts of men. 

On the dread war-path, worn and red, 

The fierce and hostile tribes have met, 

Stem is the strife and thick the dead, 

And tomahawk and knife are wet, 

Dripping with hated foeman’s gore; 

Strong warriors grapple in the fight, 

And louder swells the battle’s roar, 

Till fall the curtains of the night. 

Now rings the wild whoop, loud and shrill, 

In triumph, as the vanquished flee, 

A broken band, in all save will, 

And hate, which bums unquenchable, 

And never shall extinguished be. 

They break, they fly, no arm can save, 

Or turn the fortunes of the day, 

And he, the young Algonquin brave, 

Is captive of the Seneca. • 

Of all his tribe, he earliest wore, 

And proudest wore, the war-bird’s plume ; 
His eagle glance out-flashed the sun ; 

His war-cry rung presage of doom; 

His foot out-sped the prey-bird’s wing, 

When joined the hunters in the chase; 

His bound was like the panther’s spring, 
Where lurked the foemen of his race. 

Tall, beautiful, and lithe of form, 

Where’er his streaming war-plume led, 
More fiercely raged the battle-storm, 

More thick and ghastly lay the dead. 
Though few his years, his deeds of fame 
At war-dance and at feast were sung, 

And cowering fear came with his name, 
When whispered by a hostile tongue. 

Now all secure and doubly bound, 

And guarded by a watchful foe, 

High on Ge-wun-de-waugh’s dread ground, 
Round which of old the serpent wound, 

Lies the proud brave, disarmed and low. 
Around, base cowards jeer and rail, 

And sting with taunt like fiery dart; 

His warrior spirit must not quail, 

Nor give ono sign of shrinking heart 
But fettered thus with many a thong, 

While conscious of his doom he lies, 
Calmly he cons his last proud song, 

His death-hymn of defiance strong; 

His boast of wrong, thrice paid with wrong, 
To show, when flames should round him riso, 
And gloat his savage captors’ eyes, 

How bravely the Algonquin dies. 
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The council has been called, and met, 

And promptly with one voice decreed, 
That ere the morrow’s sun shall set, 

The captive shall a victim bleed; 

And that meantime their Sachem's daughter, 
Custom according, shall be sent 
"With ample gourds of cooling water, 

And choice and savory nourishment, 

To cheer the prisoner doomed to slaughter: 
All timidly alone she went. 


Oh! she was graceful as the fawn. 

The young, the peerless Wux-nut-iliy, 
And lovelier than the dappled dawn 
On the blue skies of flowering May. 

Of Indian maids she was the flower, 

The sweetest of the wild-wood bower: 

Through all the tribes her praise was sung, 
Ilers w’as the star which ruled the hour; 

And braves of fame and chiefs of power 
On her enchanting beauty hung. 

She saw the prostrate warrior there : 

High and unconquered was his mien; 
More manly was his form, and fair, 

More regal was his dauntless air, 

Than aught her maiden eye had seen. 

And must he die, so young, so brave, 

And seek alone the spirit-land, 

Through the dark portals of the grave, 
Where wait his slain, but faithful band? 

Is there no arm to shield and save ? 

Swelling pity forced a sigh, 

Melting pity thawed a tear; 

Love as ever lurking nigh, 

Armed and prompt in archery, 

With his torch to. light and cheer, 

Marked the tear steal from her eye, 

Shot an arrow’ and slew fear, 

Then fired her soul with purpose high. 

And she resolved, come weal, come woe, 
To share the hapless captive’s fate, 

With him, unbound and free, to go 
And roam w’here his bright wmters flow, 
Or with him pass the dark death-gate. 

Love hath more devices far, 

When instant need to rescue calls, 

Than all the strategy of war, 

Investing long-beleagured walls; 

And courage more sublime and true, 

Than the scarred warrior ever knew. 

One thought, and to the lake she fled, 
Like arrow from the strong-bow sped: 
Her light canoe and trusty oar, 

Which idly rocked along the shore, 

She drew with quick and noiseless tread, 

To a secluded spot grown o’er 
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To screen it from all passing eyes ; 

Then back to the 4 death-cabin’ hies. 

There soundly at the entrance sleeps 
The weary, night-worn sentinel j 
But in his vivid dream still keeps 
His waking vigil, keen and well. 

The coming vengeance to his foe 

Is in his fierce but wandering thought, 

And a grim smile and fiendish glow 
His sleeping countenance hath caught. 
With stealthy step and agile limb 
The unconscious sentinel is passed. 

And now she stands alone by him, 

On whom her soul’s great stake is cast, 

Fear not, young brave, the soft, fair hand 
Which nimbly wields the knife, 

And severs every thong and band, 

Menaces not thy life: 

An angel comes to set thee free, 

From torture and captivity, 

And give her heart and life to thee. 

Nor needod he or word or sign, 

Her high, bold purpose to divine; 

And deeply in his soul he prayed. 

That the Great Spirit would them aid; 

For now his life was doubly dear, 

And fain would he prolong it here, 

Her deep devotion to repay, 

With love by night, and chase by day, 

Till life should peaceful pass away. 

One instant, and his limbs are freed, 

He rises painfully and slow, 

Oh! for the bounding pulso and speed 
With which he rushed to meet the foe: 

It comes not, nor the battle-glow, 

Now in his hour of direst need, 

As breathless he essays to go. 

Safely the guarded door is passed, 

The outer picket gained at last: 

The freshness of the morning breeze 
New life diffuses through his frame, 

And glow his slackened energies, 

With something of their former flame. 

And now the uncovered way they take, 
With the swift speed of startled deer. 

Whose bounding hoofs are winged with fear, 
To gain the skiff upon the lake. 

Gained is the lake and light canoe, 

But as they quickly push from shore, 

With whoop and yell and wild halloo, 
Louder than battle’s stormiest roar, 

A hundred dusky forms are seen, 

Rushing along on either hand, 

Now plunging through the tangled green, 
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Now madly leaping on the strand. 

Fleet barks dart quick upon the wave, 

Strong sinewy hands grasp every oar, 

Fell vengeance nerves each maddened brave, 
The troubled lake with foam is hoar, 

The eager blood-hounds snuff the gore. 

Now, lovers, every sinew strain, 

Let no false stroke your speed delay; 

Your fierce pursuers on you gain: 

Row for your lives! away 1 away! 

With answering whoop and startling yell, 
The Algonquin hurled defiance back, 

The vengeful Seneca to tell, 

Though close and furious on his track, 

He feared not, but still hated well, 

And would avenge his kindred slain, 

When he the war-path trod again. 

The western beach is gained at last, 

But scarcely have they sprung to land, 
And vanished in the forest vast, 

Ere the pursuers gain the strand, 

And leap like wolves, a howling band, 

Up the steep bank, and follow fast. 

The maiden speeds her lover past, 

And fleetly leads upon the trail. 

But sees with heavy heart, at last, 

His pace and strength begin to fail: 

His stiffened limbs well-nigh give o’er, 

His unhealed wounds are red with gore, 

And higher, nearer swells the roar. 

She turns, a rocky steep is near, 

Which lifts its flinty summit high — 

A land-mark, desolate and drear, 

Piercing the blue encircling sky — 

And leads her panting lover there, 

Not to surrender, but to die. 

Far, far below, a depth profound, 

A brook is sweeping through the glen. 

And sends a deep and murmuring sound. 
From haunts unvisited by men — 

Meet place, beneath the cloudless skies, 

For love’s last solemn sacrifice. 

Far down, from crag to crag swift leaping, 
With eagle plume and eye of fire, 

Heading his band and upward sweeping, 
Wun-nut-hay sees her wrathful sire; 
Above one lightning glance he threw. 

Then notched an arrow to the string, 

And firm his trusty bow he drew; 

But ere he gave the death-shaft wing, 

He bade his eager warriors go 
And seize alive the escaping foe. 

The maiden sprang before her lover, 

His form with her slight form to cover, 

That when the whizzing shaft should fly, 

She, she alone, or both, might die. 
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Still held the sire his bow on high, 

, Nor shook his hand, nor quailed his eye; 

And well the desperate lovers knew 
His arm was strong, his aim was true. 

All bootless now the daughter’s prayer, 

The parent heart is dark and stern, 

No throb of mercy softens there, 

But fiercest fires of vengeance burn. 

In vain she warns her maddened sire 
That, sooner than yield up her brave 
A helpless victim to his ire, 

They both would seek a fearful grave, 

And slumber in the embrace of death, 

Far down the yawning gorge beneath. 

He heard, but deigned her no reply, 

And bade his warriors quicker fly. 

They come! and from that beetling hill, 

In close embrace the lovers leap; 

Two forms are flying down the steep — 

A sullen sound, and all is still. 

Death is a grim and ghastly priest, 

And fearful is his nuptial rite; 

But oh ! beware his marriage-feast, 

’T is for the vulture and the kite. 

The warriors stand like wolves at bay, 

When baulked all sudden of their prey, 

But as that sound greets the quick ear 
From the deep glen, they blench and start, 
And a strange awe and chilling fear 
Creeps through the Seneca’s bold heart. 

The chieftain with his bow still high, 

Lets no avenging arrow fly, 

But at his feet it idly falls; 

One hurried gfance he gives below', 

Then calmly readjusts his bow', 

On, on his awe-struck w'arriors calls. 

Littlo dreamed he, relentless chief; 

That thus his soft and timid dove, 

By tho transforming might of love, 

Would the bold, tameless eagle prove, 

And shame her sire to shield his foe, 

And, to avert tho avenging blow, 

Plunge fearless to the gulf below. 

Inly he mourned, but hid his grief. 

Far dowm that glen, by the sounding brook, 
Where the flickering sun-beams faintly look, 
Two hollow graves were hastily made 
By savage hands, without pick or spade; 

And there they laid them, side by side, 

In their fearful wedlock, bridegroom and bride. 
And still those hollow graves are seen, 
Dressed in fresh moss, all velvet and green; 
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And the brook moans on in the shaded glen, 

Telling the legend to pale-faced men, • 

Chanting for ever that mournful air 
To the faithful lovers still sleeping there. 

And over yet, in leafy June, 

When full on the lake shines the round bright moon, 
And the winds are hushed, and the wave is still, 

And the echoes sleep on the sacred hill, 

Two forms steal out from the covert shore, 

With shadowy bark and spectral oar, 

And, with never a wake or a ripple, glide 
Slow and serene o’er the silver tide; 

But the whoop, and the yell, and the wild uproar 
Of fierce pursuers, are heard no more. 


THE PRIDE OP OUR VILLAGE. 


‘ Ton see that grave ? The Lord, He gives, 
The Lord, He takes away : 

O Sir! the child of my old age 
.Lies there as cold as clay 1' 


Did you ever pass through our little village of Thomtonville ? It 
lies deep among green hills, slumbering there so peacefully that the tra¬ 
veller, as the stage slowly tops the last eminence, and then goes groan¬ 
ing and staggering heavily down the steep declivity, thrusts forth his 
head in pleased astonishment, and dreams of Rasselas and the Happy 
Valley. But when the four jaded horses spring forward once more upon 
the level road, and prance through the dusty village street, and the 
great creaking stage, swinging and pitching on its leathern springs, rolls 
thundering on, and the brattling horn rings out its blast, lo! what a 
buzzing throng of curious idlers swarms into the porch of the great 
white tavern! And how wondrously important is the post-master’s air, 
as he snatches up his letter-bag and runs across the street! And while 
Jehu swaggers in the bar-room and distributes his manifold parcels, 
should you watch, you would soon see village merchants bustling 
out from the office with great business-like letter-packages, and youths 
and maidens scattering slowly from the door, tearing open precious en¬ 
velopes, or else soothing their disappointment with the promise of 
another mail. And when the fresh horses are brought out, and the 
driver braces himself anew in his uneasy throne, and cracks his long 
lash, and off you roll again to the music of clanking traces and hollow- 
rattling wheels, should you look back, the street lies as still and deserted 
behind you, the little shops as dull, the loungers as lazy, the little vil¬ 
lage sleeping as soundly in the arms of the hilly sisterhood, as it did 
before the avalanche of passengers thundered down upon its slumbers. 
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From the old wooden bridge a straggling row of houses drags along, 
ingeniously climbing up and down as many steep little knolls as possi¬ 
ble. The narrow dusty track of road scarce holds its own against the 
green patches that threaten its borders on either side ; and great elms 
stand like staunch sentries before the better houses, and sometimes a lit¬ 
tle white office, with green shutters, just peers out through the twink¬ 
ling green-and-white foliage of low shrubbery, bashfully swinging its ‘ 
tin sign, and peeping from its leafy veil to beg for custom. But the two 
or three groceries, and the printing-office, and the ambitious hotel strut 
out boldly, glaring white in the mid-day sun ; and the dry-goods store, 
scorning the verdant shade of nature, shelters itself under its blackened 
awning, and flaunts out its great gilt sign, and blazons on its new-' 
painted weather-boards a blue and gold, red, yellow, and green catalogue 
of every possible article that it ever entered into the heart of man to 
conceive, or of woman to desire. 

On the barest and boldest eminence of all stands the village church, 
not the only one; for another, less fortunate, stands on the sultry flat 
where the three roads meet; and yet another just shows its four white 
pinnacles above the waving tops of a cluster of young trees that crowd 
together at the opening of the glen, where the brook comes tumbling 
and sparkling down from the hills. 

The ‘ new street * goes straying along the winding rapid river, and 
you may know by the nests of sprawling, creeping, unwashed children 
that you stumble over in your way, that here dwell the poorer, laboring 
class of Thorntonville. 

The society of Thorntonville, as declared by the village paper, and 
quoted in his card by our host of the ‘ National,’ has long been distin¬ 
guished for its refinement, its hospitality, intelligence, and morality ; and 
the advertisement of the Thorntonville Young Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Select Academy and Collegiate Institute, affer enumerating the remark¬ 
able advantages of paternal care and religious supervision, healthful 
atmosphere, and delightful scenery, with which the advertising columns 
of religious papers teem, dwells with peculiar unction upon the oppor¬ 
tunities of intellectual and social improvement afforded by the polite 
and elegant society of the place. 

Though it may be most excellent of its kind, our society, to say the 
truth, is rather limited, and our aristocracy, though unquestionably 
select, is, I must confess, somewhat uncomfortably exclusive. We in¬ 
clude in the circle of our best society the family of good Mr. Merriman, 
of the ‘ National.’ The old gentleman himself is rather too unculti¬ 
vated to shine in so high a sphere. The dry-goods dealer is our Brum- 
mel; he goes to New-York every year, and is a perfect oracle in fash¬ 
ions ; last spring he brought back a moustache from the city, whereupon 
the whole lay male population of Thorntonville became afflicted with 
diseases of the respiratory organs, to a degree beyond all precedent in 
those parts. His wife is the very mirror of elegance, by which all the 
ladies of the village dress and form themselves. The lawyer and the 
village doctor are the great intellectual lights of our firmament. Mr. 
Capias excels in poetry, and is a very Junius in the weekly leaders ; the 
doctor is rather jealous of his literary fame, and whilom would tilt 
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roughly with him in the lists of argument; but after a few lances were 
broken, to his infinite discomfiture, he was fain to leave the field to his 
rival, and now confines himself to the realm of natural sciences, where¬ 
in he knows no peer. It does not in the least detract from the awe in 
which he is held by the younger portion of our community, that he is 
suspected of a leaning to skepticism, and once was heard to speak dis¬ 
paragingly of the Shorter Catechism. The post-master is a most im¬ 
portant member of our confederacy ; and the minister of our own — the 
orthodox — church, is always invited to our sober tea-drinkings. The 
editor is hardly comme il faut> but we none of us like to neglect him, 
printers are so disagreeable when they are offended, so he always re¬ 
ceives a formal invitation when some great affair comes off; and if he 
comes, no one hinders him from enjoying himself if he can; and, in 
return for our condescension, the whole world for ten miles round is edi¬ 
fied on the succeeding Wednesday with a minute account of Mrs. 
S-h’s brilliant soiree on Thursday evening last; faithfully record¬ 
ing how Miss B -n was bewitching, and Miss J -s enchanting ; 

how Mrs. Th — s-n looked distinguee , and the aristocratic Mrs. 
J — k - ns was superbe ; and how, after all, the lovely Miss P — tt was 
the belle of the evening, the cynosure of neighboring eyes, the leader 
of the starry host, and was dressed in simple white muslin, with three 
roses and a japonica bewitchingly implanted in her hair. The rich 
shoe-and-leather dealer’s family rank very high with us, and since the 
old Nantucket captain has set up his splendid span of grays, and talks 
of a conservatory, all Thomtonville delights to do him honor. 

But the very head and front, the beginning and the end of our fash¬ 
ionable society, is Colonel Thornton and Colonel Thornton’s family. 
With Colonel Thornton’s family Thomtonville began ; in them it lives 
and moves. Colonel Thornton’s grand-father owned Thomtonville; 
Colonel Thornton’s father buried Colonel Thornton’s grand-father, and 
speculated in Thomtonville, and was gathered to his fathers ; and then 
Colonel Thornton settled in the old place, and practised law for a little 
while, was elected to the Senate, retired from public life to Thornton- 
ville, and by-and-by he too will journey by the same broad road from 
Thomtonville to another world. 

The noble-looking, proud old man walks erect through the shady village 
street, so lofty, so unapproachable, his keen black eyes darting such vivid 
fire, and the thin lips so firmly pressed together, such an air of haughty 
condescension in his brow, and such a consciousness of lordly sovereignty 
upon his lofty forehead, that the man never lived in Thomtonville who 
did not hastily uncover as he passed, and return his bow with one of 
low deference, and answer to his salutation in respectful, subdued 
tones. 

Years ago, when Colonel Thornton, ripe in honors, and sated with 
the toil and tumult of public life, came back to the shady green retreats 
of Hawthomden, he looked out in pride over the rich acres that 
stretched away from his window, and over the green lawn before his 
door, to the noble grove of oak, and elm, and maple, and down to the 
village that lay slumbering along the silvery winding stream down in 
the valley ; and then, as he thought of the great wealth and the proud 
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position he enjoyed, he remembered the four beautiful girls who sat 
down at his table, and the noble boy who should bear his name down 
to another generation. 

Who will ever forget little Sidney Thornton, that beautiful boy of 
thirteen summers ? Who does not remember his flashing dark eyes that 
were as full of fickle feeling as ever were a woman’s, one moment fill¬ 
ing fast with tears, and then sparkling through the drops with boyish 
glee ? or the sweet childish lips that were for ever moving, quivering 
now with fleeting sorrow, or pouting in momentary anger! Old men 
used to gaze upon his broad sunny brow, so clustered round with flossy 
curls, and bless the child. Every body loved the boy ; who could help 
it ? and the gruff blacksmith, who had his shop down by the river, 
used to wipe off his smutty face when he heard his clear laugh of an 
afternoon, and would let his iron cool to follow him about the shop, an¬ 
swering all his questions, and teaching him to use his tools. And the 
surly old shoe-maker, that was never known to sleep, nor ever to be 
really awake — stitching, and hammering, and boring holes the live¬ 
long day, and far into the dark hours of the night — even he used to 
look up through his great brass-rimmed spectacles with a strange grim 
smile upon his care-worn face, when little Sidney stood in his shop-door; 
and he would stop his endless 1 rap-tap ’ upon his lap-stone, and get up 
to hunt about among the odd strips of leather and many-colored morocco 
for the best and softest piece for his ball* cover ; and they do eay that 
he stitched and stitched away all his odd minutes for many weeks upon 
the straps of Sidney’s first pair of skates ; and, in sooth, when they 
came forth from his hands, the new and strange devices wherewith they 
were decorated excited the admiration and envy of the whole villagery 
of boys. 

Down in one comer of the Thornton property dwelt poor Adam 
Locke, in his little cottage. Adam Locke had grown up from a boy upon 
the estate, and while the hardy enterprising young men of the village 
were pushing their fortunes westward, he remained still upon the old 
place, without a dream of changing his condition, till he took to him¬ 
self to wife a pretty little bustling house-maid in the Thornton family, 
and went to dwell with her where his father had lived before him ; and, 
furbishing up the old hoes and spades, he took up regularly his father’s 
duties in the great garden, and the orchards and groves of Hawthom- 
den. While Adam’s locks were growing gray and thin, and in his 
sweaty, sun-burned brow the simple story of laborious years was being 
written line by line, one year after another brought up around him a 
growing group of healthy daughters, as pretty, as bustling, and as in¬ 
dustrious as their mother; but he had to wait long before a son was 
bom to him; and when little Johnny came at last, the old man’s sim¬ 
ple heart was full, and he used to spend the long summer evenings dan¬ 
dling and hushing his infant boy ; and when the little fellow learned 
to walk, and could call his father by name, the two would go forth to¬ 
gether into the broad alleys of the garden, and while the old man hoed 
up the heaps of weeds the little boy chatted away to him, and he would 
stop to answer him as if he knew every word of his baby-talk ; and he 
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found a deal of comfort and great help in the company and childish 
prattle of his only little son. 

When Johnny Locke grew up — a homely, sun-burned boy, square, 
stout, and clumsy—it would puzzle you to know why the old man 
used to stop and lean on his spade and watch him so proudly ; and why 
he would talk about 1 My John * so much, as if no other John was ever 
half so good, or smart, or wise. But he was a brave, active lad, pas¬ 
sionate and generous, and all the boys in the village liked John Locke, 
and the school-master used to say that he studied harder than any boy 
in his school. 

Little Sidney Thornton would find his way to the garden-bed, or the 
hedge where John was working, and the two boys soon became fast 
friends; so that whenever they could get a holiday they were sure to be 
wandering together into the forest, or up among the hills, or along the 
river’s banks, fishing, or nutting, or swimming ; and Colonel Thornton, 
proud though he was, could not find it in his heart to interfere with the 
pleasure of his darling son. So the two were left to enjoy themselves 
in their own way, and grew in favor daily with the villagers. 

One summer afternoon there was something flying about, and wafted 
on whispering breath from house to house of the village, and from knot 
to knot of anxious, inquiring men in tho street; and as each one heard 
it he held his breath, and gasped in horror, and hurried to his home. 
Foaming horses came clattering in, and each rider was stopped, and 
eager groups thronged about him, hanging on the reins and clinging to 
the stirrups ; and as the horseman galloped on from group to group, dis¬ 
may and terror spread through the town. At each gate-way were fright¬ 
ened mothers and clusters of weeping sisters ; for a party of boys had 
gone to the lake to bathe, and two of them were drowned! Fathers 
heard it, and remembered the missing face at table; one pale face met 
another in the street, and quivering lips gasped out the fearful question : 
‘ Is it mine ? ’ Horses and carriages were flying through the town to¬ 
ward the lake, but before them ail was gray-haired Colonel Thornton, 
spurring on his black 6teed covered with foam and dust, reining up to 
inquire of each group of affrighted boys on their homeward way, and 
spurring on again. In heavy wagons, on foot, on horse-back, the village 
poured out to the lake ; and Colonel Thornton was galloping madly up 
and down before the throng on the bank, calling for ropes and drags ; 
and the blacksmith was in his boat, and ropes were thrown in, and 
grappling-irons, and stalwart oars-men took their places ; and boat after 
boat was manned, and swept over each foot of water, up the swift cur¬ 
rent, and over the deep pools, and round the whirling eddies, down 
among the'roots of trees, and amidst floating logs ; the crowd so mute 
lining the shore, and Colonel Thornton, on his panting horse, shouting 
the word of command, and holding up his heavy purse. One boat was 
drifting far down the stream into the river, its long lines sweeping the 
bottom ; silent and swift it glided on, till the blacksmith shouted from 
the stern. A heavy body was entangled in the grapnels ; and, as he 
hauled and hauled away, it came to the surface, just glancing in the 
red light of the setting sun, and something was lifted in, and away sped 
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the skiff to the shore. The crowd rushed down to the beach ; Colonel 
Thornton threw himself from his saddle and broke his way through. 
One moment they pressed around, swaying and pushing for a sight, then 
they Bhrunk back in awe and terror, as the old man lifted up his gray 
head from the bodies and turned his face toward them, and fell away 
silently on either side to let him pass. 

Then such a wail arose ! sobbing and sighing low upon the evening 
breeze,'and rising and swelling into fierce, loud lamentations, as one after 
another drew near and recognized the bodies ; for there was John Locke, 
in his coarse garments, clasped firmly round the waist by the naked 
arms of Sidney Thornton, and dragged down to death by him ! 

Slowly they turned away, and slowly the straggling groups and sin¬ 
gle foot-men stole home at dusk ; and the stout blacksmith, tenderly 
wrapping up the poor bodies, drove softly, late at night, into the vil¬ 
lage. 

The rusty hinges of the old family vault did not open for little Sidney 
Thornton. It was not for him to lie in his chill, damp niche until the 
resurrection-mom. They chose out a place where the sun-light fell 
bright and warm, where the dank, thick shade of the trees might not 
fall too cold upon him ; and they dug there a grave for two. And one 
bright morning of July the whole village thronged together there as 
mourners. Nearest stood Colonel Thornton, his gray head uncovered, 
and the Bilvery locks blowing about in the Bummer-breeze ; and on the 
other side of the grave knelt Adam Locke, bending over the edge, and 
gazing down upon the coffin-lid that covered up the face of his only 
boy—two old men, so much unlike, and yet so near, stricken down by 
one blow, looking into one grave, burying together there their hope, and 
pride, and joy ; helpless and feeble alike, and needy and desolate! 

There is an old book that I found once on the top-shelf of my library, 
buried in rubbish, and covered thick with dust. I read many strange 
things in its tattered pages, and, among others, it told how one man and 
one woman were the parents of us all. I soon forgot the curious story, 
and the old book is as dusty as it was before ; but as I turned away from 
that wide, deep grave, I could not help thinking that perhaps the great 
haughty Colonel Thornton and poor Adam Locke were pretty near re¬ 
lations after all. 


NIOHT-PIECE TO JULIA. 

Her eyes the glow-worm lend the©* 

The shooting-stars attend thee; 

And the elves also, 

Whose little eyes glow 

Like sparks of fire, befriend thee. h CRAICX. 
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’T was when the rye was in the blow, 
And Summer’s breath was sweet, 

My baby from ray arms did go 
The Lord or Love to greet 

Thou ’rt now a Jittle angel, dear l 
And dost thou mind me yet ? 

Thy mother’s love, so fervent here, 

Can Heaven’s bliss forget ? 

I feel it wrong to mourn for thee, 

But who unmoved could keep ? 

*T were fitter thou shouldst weep for me, 
If angels ever weep. 

Again the rye is in the blow, 

And Summer’s breath is sweet; 

But fairer flower than Juno can show, 

Is dust beneath my feet 

Again the sheltering maples fling 
Their shadows round my door; 

Again the social warblers sing 
As choerly as before: 

But there’s a gloom around my heart — 
No shadow of the tree; 

And, would I tempt the tuneful art, 

Mine is the minor key. 

Yon hang-bird, swinging in her cot, 

Is joyful with her own : 

0 bird I thou ’rt happy: I am not: 

My nestling’s early flown. 

The gloaming shadows tint the vale, 

The sober moon I see; 

And lonely sounds the piping quail 
Out on the darkening lea. 

There’s something gone I do not meet; 
Lost, that I may not find: 

True, Summer smiles around me sweet, 
But joyless is my mind. 

0 Memory! stern or pleasing be 
The phantoms of thy power; 

Would that the vision I can see 
Were real for the hour! 
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THE PORTRAIT. 


BT L i. BAND ALL. 


It was an old, old street, such as you would hardly expect to find 
within the corporation bounds of a city of such comparatively modem 
growth as New-York. So narrow and dim was it, that the venerable 
houses, tall and skeleton-like, seemed leaning forward toward one 
another, as if for support, and the tufts of grass and clusters of yellow 
dandelions growing between the crooked and sunken bricks of the pave¬ 
ment, caught scarcely a glimpse of the glad sun-shine that played over 
all else, in its prodigal luxuriance of May brightness. 

The city &eemed absolutely to have grown away from this ancient 
quarter. What consanguinity could it claim with all the stately ave¬ 
nues and widely-paved streets that stretched far away to the westward ? 
Dim and silent and antiquated it stood, like some aged person, bent and 
hoary with years, whom death and decay seem to have passed by and 
forgotten long ago. Now and then a rattling cart clattered through its 
lonely precincts, as if bewildered to find itself there, and eager to get 
clear of the unaccustomed neighborhood. The very echoes, driven 
from the bustling marts of life and activity, sought refuge amid these 
weird-looking old buildings, and wandered, like homeless spirits, through 
this lonely and dream-like monument of the past. 

But on this particular May morning there was a slight degree more 
bustle and animation than usual around a certain old house, which was 
more respectable to outward view than its ruinous brethren, and seemed 
to retain the most thread-bare pretence and miserable gentility of all 
the street. Every morning, as regularly as the first sun-beams slanted 
across the hoary roofs, the staid-looking maid-servant came forth to 
polish the bras door-handle until it Bhone again, and to sweep the dust 
from the rusty grass before the steps ; and the solitary cat sat blinking 
behind the narrow window-panes, which always glittered with house¬ 
wifely care, although the heavy curtains of faded tapestry shut out all 
glimpses of the two old maiden ladies, who, save the prim servant- 
woman, were the only inhabitants of the domicile. 

This bustle was satisfactorily explained by a flaring red flag which 
hung from one of the upper windows, and by the loud and ceaseless din 
of the well-known auction-bell, borne up and down the street by one 

of Mr.-’s myrmidons. The old oaken-paneled door was gaping 

wide on casual passers-by ; the rooms were one and all thrown open, 
and the vulgar gaze of curiosity revelled at will on the long-silent and 
secluded domains of those two stately, gray-haired old women 

I was one of the first comers, induced thereto by a long friendship 
which had subsisted between my mother and these ladies. 1 knew 
very well the cause of these unfortunate proceedings, which had long 
been dreaded, both by the Miss Haynes and their constant friend, my 
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kind mother. Years and years a20 they had held their rank among the 
aristocrats of society, but fortune had deserted them in latter tunes, and 
friends grown cold. Their only brother had run largely in debt to pur¬ 
chase shares in some tempting bubble, whose bursting reduced them all 
to the lowest circumstances. Henry Haynes died, full of remorse and 
sorrow for thus having ruined his poor sisters, and left them encumbered 
»with a heavy debt. What with accumulating interest and long neglect 
this incubus had increased fearfully in the few years that had elapsed 
since their brother s death, and now, in the dreary autumn-time of their 
lives, Harriet and Clarissa Haynes saw no alternative but the sad oof 
of di-posing of their all, and even this expedient would not srnfice to 
liquidate that haunting debt that sat on their hearth-stone by day. and 
hovered over their pillows by night, like some evil spirit. Harassed by 
their importunate old creditor, agonized by the consciousness of their 
complete helplessne-ss, what else could these poor ladies do ? 

I found but a few minutes to whisper sympathizing and consoling 
words to my friends, ere the rooms began to till with spectators. Some 
came in from curiosity, some because they happened to be passing at 
the moment, but most because they really wished to purchase, and 
hoped to find things cheaper in such an old-fashioned and secluded 
place. 

And oh! how sadly elegant, how miserably stately were all these 
relics of long ago ! The faded curtains, the stid-backed, uneasy chairs, 
cushioned with ancient embroidery, wherein the yellows were a soiled 
white and the crimsons a muddy purple, no colors retaining their origi¬ 
nal brightness ; and the distorted mirrors in their worm-eaten frames ! 
An old piano, with long, spindling legs and elaborately-carved case, 
stood in a corner. It was open, displaying the narrow bank of yellow 
keys and a pile of discolored and venerable music, such as our grand¬ 
mothers used to sing in days of lang syne. The carefully-mended car¬ 
pets, in which the dim figures were undistinguishahle from the dulL 
brown ground ; the quaint old vases, from whose twisted convolution.- 
peeped forth grinning apes and satyrs, and beautiful children's faces, 
tilled with faded immortelle, whose white and purple globes were 
yearly renewed from the narrow garden-plot behind the house; the 
wrought rug, with its border of still* roses, over which had ached and 
smarted many a pair of bright eyes, now mingled with the dust; all 
these things seemed to convey one backward to the dim echoes of a 
former generation. 

Bnt the one object that caught my eye most in the low-ceiled room, 
boasting the title of parlor, was a portrait hanging over the fire-place : 
a beautiful young female head, crowned with ringlets of paly gold, and 
with deep, liquid hazel eyes — that rare and peculiar combination of 
colors which artists so seldom see, and always find so exquisite. Old 
Time had spread a dull brown tint over the whole, but he could not 
hide the bloomy roses in the dimpled cheeks, nor the sunny shadows of 
the bright hair. The face looked out from the black canvas as fresh 
and lovely as a peep of blue sky smiling between gray storm-clouds. 
I had seen this picture, and revelled in its exceeding beauty, many and 
many a time before. I knew that it was the likeness of poor Miss 
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Clarissa’s youngest sister, who was dead long, long ago, and it shocked 
me beyond description to see it hanging up among the other things, as 
if for sale. 

1 0 Miss Harriet! ’ said I, turning to the sister, who stood with tear¬ 
ful eyes beside me, ‘ you are not going to have poor Eilinor’s picture 
sold ? * 

* I must, my child,* said Miss Harriet with a fresh burst of tears ; 
• old Mr. Whiteleigh is a hard and cruel creditor ; he says all the house 
contains will not satisfy his debt, and we have not the power to reserve 
a single article. I had rather lose every thing else than that poor 
baby’s image. Is it not lovely, my dear ? Hush ! do n’t let Clarissa 
see you looking at it, or she will break her heart. Oh ! it is a hard, 
hard thing ! ’ She drew her hand across her eyes and went on : 

* And that was her piano, too. Ah! yellow and old as it looks now, 
it was a fine instrument when Ellinor was sixteen : my father was so 
proud of her beautiful singing ; it sounded just like a bird in the green 
woods. Pianos were costly enough in those days, and people wondered 
that Henry went to such an expense for her ; but we were rich then, 
and thought nothing could be too good for such a pretty young thing as 
Ellinor. There’s all the music she used to play ; it must be sold, 
every sheet of it. We used to sit in the old garden, years before it was 
all built up around, and listen to her playing ; father used to say it was 
more like heaven than earth. I am almost glad to think he died before 
all our troubles came. Cousin Philip used to love her music too ; he 
worshipped the very ground that Ellinor w r alked on. I have seen him 
pick up a ribbon that dropped from her hand, and treasure it away, as 
if it were some costly jewel! * 

Poor Miss Harriet turned away, wiping off a furtive tear, as a curious 
group poured in, and I sat down on the stiff old sofa, pondering over the 
little kernel of romance shut up within her words. The sisters had 
oftentimes told me of their gallant and true-hearted cousin, Philip Ayl¬ 
mer ; how he had sailed away for the far-olf India long, long ago, in 
the very flower of his youth, and even before the mould was heaped 
over those shining curls of the loved and lost Ellinor. I resolved to 
ask Miss Harriet or Miss Clarissa all about it at some future day ; but 
now the elder sister tapped me lightly on the arm. 

‘ Do n’t you want to take a last look at the old book-case, Lizzy ? It 
is to be sold in about an hour, they say. Clary will go with you.’ 

I rose to follow the hint conveyed by Miss Harriet’s quick, appealing 
eye, especially as the swaying crowd now approached, the spot where 
hung that glorious young face, whose regal loveliness attracted every 
eye. 

Miss Clarissa slowly ascended the creaking stairs, and we entered the 
little chamber, scrupulously neat, where the snow-white muslin curtains 
were looped back with knots and bows of discolored blue ribbon, and 
the tall old-fashioned clock told off the lagging seconds with loud, mo¬ 
notonous tick. 

‘ This used to be mother’s room,’ said Miss Clarissa, * and afterward 
Ellinor’s. It was a pretty little chamber then. Mother was no great 
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reader; she used to keep her work in the old book-case. Ellinor se¬ 
lected most of the books.’ 

I Your mother died, then, when Ellinor was very young ? ’ 

* Only thirteen, my dear, and that is very young to be left without a 
mother s care, especially for one so giddy and so lovely as she was. 
We all spoiled her, and though she was sometimes wilful and head¬ 
strong, she had such a sweet winning way, that we were all ruled 
by her.* 

Miss Clarissa opened the time-stained mahogany doors of the tall 
book-case and took out one or two of the volumes, with a sigh. 

Old yellow-leaved things they were : * Clarissa Harlowe,’ ‘ Sir Charles 
Grandison,’ essays, travels, volumes of poems, and I observed that 
nearly all were marked with fairy pencil-lines in the sweetest passages, 
with dried rose-buds falling in a shower of scented dust from between 
the leaves. 

She replaced them, and turned absently toward the window. I put 
aside the curtains and looked down upon the little yard below, w r ith 
brick buildings rising on every side. There were two or three borders 
of gorgeous carnations there, and rows of stunted heart’s-ease, and in 
the corner was a giant rose-bush, crimson with its load of blossoms — 
all that remained of the arbors and gravel-walks and evergreen-bowers 
of long ago. I asked Miss Clarissa some casual question concerning 
the garden ; she did not answer me. I placed my hand on her shoul¬ 
der softly, and she started. 

I I beg your pardon, dear ; you must excuse my stupidity, but indeed 
I am so anxious about that picture. Harriet and I have scraped a few 
dollars together, with your mother’s aid, to try to bid it in, but old Mr. 
Whiteleigh counted a good deal on what it would bring, as he said it 
was such a fine fancy head, and I much fear we shall be out-bid. I 
loved the girl very dearly once, and my love clings round the frail 
representation of her beauty yet.’ 

How my heart achqd as 1 looked on the poor old lady’s melancholy 
face ; the dull eyes strained with watching, the ears inclined toward 
the closed door, as if to catch a sound of what it was utterly impos¬ 
sible to hear. 

‘ Harriet sent me up here, without thinking I knew the reason so 
well. She feared I should be weak and nervous, and may-be faint 
away if we were disappointed ; well, perhaps I should.’ And she sank 
down dejectedly into a chair. 

Just then we heard the quick, light patter of little Miss Harriet’s 
footstep on the stairs, and she came in, vainly striving to repress her 
tears. Miss Clarissa instantly put her withered hand before her eyes. 

‘ Do n’t mind it, Harriet,’ she said, faintly ; ‘ sit down and have a 
good cry.’ 

Her sister seemed to think that course about the best that could be 
pursued, so she let her head fall upon my shoulder and sobbed heartily. 
I could only reply by gently smoothing her gray hair with my hand, 
and wanting very much to cry myself. 

* Well,’ Bhe said, raising her head in a few moments, * I do n’t think 
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it’s of any use to cry, Clary. The darling child’s sweet face is gone ; 
but then we have a better image than that — one that age or sorrow 
cannot dim — engraved deep in our hearts.’ 

4 Who purchased it ? ’ inquired Miss Clarissa. 

‘ An old gentleman was there, all bundled up with furs, so that no¬ 
thing but his eyes were visible. Such keen, restless eyes! they were 
on every body and every thing at once, and 1 thought his sharp gaze 
would pierce me through and through. I suppose he must be one of 
Mr. Whiteleigh’s friends, for he seemed to know all about the place. 
He bid in the poor old piano and music for a hundred dollars, and gave 
one hundred and fifty for the portrait. 1 offered fifty, but he bid higher 
than l could venture to go, by a full hundred. I went to him and told 
him the whole case, how much we loved the picture, and how sorely 
we longed to keep it, and asked him if he could not let us have it still. 

4 No,’ he said ; 4 it was a bright, pretty face, and he liked such por¬ 
traits ; he was a great admirer of faucy heads. No, not by any 
means.’ And then he turned abruptly away to another part of the 
room. I could not beg further, of course, so I came up here in 
despair.* 

4 I suppose it was the best that could be done,’ sighed Miss Clarissa, 
dejectedly. 

4 And now that you have nothing remaining here that can call for 
your presence, do come and make your home with us for the present, 
both of you,’ urged I, 4 at least until you find another.’ 

4 A thousand thanks, my dear,’ said Miss Harriet, cheerily; 4 but we 
can occupy this old place for a mouth or two yet, they say; and Mr. 
Whitelcigh told me to use freely whatever furniture he had bid in, 
which would remain in the house until I could make shift for better. 
After all, people are not always so hard as we think them. I’m sure 
it’s very kind of Mr. Whiteleigh.’ 

I could not help admiring Miss Haynes’ bright, cheerful disposition, 
which always found a little gleam of sun-shine even in the darkest 
spot. 

4 But come with me for to-day at least,’ continued T, 4 until the house 
is cleared. It can only annoy and vex you to remain.’ 

4 Perhaps we had better,’ said Miss Harriet, glancing toward her sis¬ 
ter; 4 and as our things, what little we have, are all safe by themselves, 
I ’ll bring our bonnets, Clary, and we 11 go with Lizzy.’ 

"We hurried past the parlor-door, but not so swittiy as to prevent me 
from catching a momentary glimpse of that lovely face, with its rip¬ 
pling fall of golden curls and transparent, rose-tinted complexion. 
What was the stream of romance which flowed past the grave of dead 
Ellinor Haynes ? I would ask Miss Harriet that very afternoon. She 
was not averse to talking of that beautiful departed sister, nay, she 
rather loved to linger on all her loveliness and grace and accomplish¬ 
ments. With this secret resolve, we reached our destination ; my 
mother welcomed the two forlorn sisters with even more than her usual 
cordial kindness, and they sat down beside our hearth-stone, not alto¬ 
gether desolate. 

The tea-things were all cleared away, and Miss Harriet and I sat 
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together in the cozy back-parlor, by the dancing light of the cheerful 
wood-fire, which an unseasonable chilliness of the evening had rendered 
a positive luxury. My kindest of mothers, agreeably to a slight hint 
that a little variety would prevent the younger sister from brooding too 
sadly over her misfortunes, had gone on a little shopping expedition 
with Miss Clarissa, whose judgment and taste she had requested in such 
flattering terms that the poor old lady found it impossible to refuse. 

4 Dear Miss Harriet,’ said I, coaxingly, taking the little shrivelled 
hand in mine, 4 1’ve a great favor to ask of you.’ 

4 What is it, my child ? * asked the old lady, smiling benignly on me. 

4 Do tell me all about poor Ellinor and your cousin Philip ; for I know 
there is a rich vein of romance under all your reminiscences. I would 
like much to hear it, especially after looking so attentively upon that 
sweet old portrait.* 

4 No, there is not much of a tale,’ sighed Miss Harriet, 4 not more than 
almost any one can relate from sad experience. I often think, Lizzy, 
that there’s a deal of unwritten romance in every woman’s existence. 
Truth is stranger far than fiction, they say. But I will cheerfully tell 
you of it, my dear; for I love to linger on the memory of that dear, 
dead sister. The portrait is a good one, very ; but there was a look in 
her face that no artist could ever transfer to canvas — a bright, child¬ 
like expression that used to flit across her features as swiftly as a sun¬ 
beam across a summer brooklet. You could not trace it, nor know 
whence it came, but there it was, beautiful and transitory as a vision.’ 

Miss Harriet patted my shoulder softly, and gazed musingly into the 
fire for a moment, as if she saw some familiar shadow there, and then 
resumed : 

4 We all loved and worshipped her, more perhaps than was right, 
either for her or for ourselves ; but every one admired her just the same ; 
and you might easily guess that an ardent, high-spirited boy of nine¬ 
teen, like Cousin Philip, could not meet such a lovely creature every 
day, and yet keep his heart whole. He watched her every glance and 
motion ; he treasured up the faded flowers that dropped from her hand ; 
indeed he was like one under the influence of a spell. He was a noble, 
true-hearted fellow, and my father used to wish and hope that she might 
come by degrees to like him, and they might thus be brought together 
for life. 

4 But as soon as she perceived the whole extent of her power, she 
began, as maidens will, to use it waywardly and wilfully. She never 
noticed his little attentions ; she laughed at the wounds she herself in¬ 
flicted. When he came in the summer twilight, she would steal away 
into the garden and remain there for hours ; and when the chilly 
autumnal evenings came on, she w T ould nestle down in the chimney- 
corner, beside my father’s chair, and be so absorbed in her book or 
needle-work, that she had never a glance or smile for poor Philip. Yet 
Clarissa and I could not help thinking that she liked him after all, 
though we could never convince him of it, or make him believe that 
she did not scorn and dislike him. 

4 One time in particular, I remember distinctly. We w^ere in the 
large, shady old garden, a merry party, Philip and Ellinor among us. 
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We talked, among other things, of the language of flowers; young 
people, you know, my dear, love to indulge their bright fancies thus; 
and two or three of her gayest young suitors — for she had hosts of 
them even then — laid fragrant blossoms at Ellinor’s feet, which she 
twined in the yellow rings of her lovely hair, laughing as she did it. 
Poor Philip mustered courage to offer her a little red rose-bud just peep¬ 
ing through its green covert of leaves. She took it, but without speak¬ 
ing ; held it for a moment, and then dropped it carelessly, to take some 
other flower. I never saw such a flush as came over his forehead for 
a moment, and then left it pale as death. He turned away into another 
path. I followed him in a moment, and found him in a little arbor, 
with his face hidden in his hands. I tried to comfort him. I told him 
that Ellinor was a thoughtless young thing, who scarcely knew as yet 
that she possessed a heart, and begged him not to put too bitter a con¬ 
struction on such trivial looks and deeds ; but he did not stir nor answer 
me, so I left him and went back to the party. 

* Ellinor was looking her brightest and loveliest that evening. There 
was such a delicate tracery of bloom in her cheeks, such brilliancy in 
her eyes, and so much vivacity in her looks and manners, that it almost 
alarmed me, and brought uneasy ideas of something supernatural before 
my mind. It was growing twilight very fast, when I turned around by 
chance, and saw Philip in the deep shadows of the evergreens, leaning 
against a tree ; he was watching Ellinor with an intent, earnest look 
that took in every flutter of her hair and every beam of her bright eye. 
I felt ready to weep myself from sympathy with him, and regret at her 
inscrutable conduct. 

‘It was not long before our group broke up and separated. My 
father called from the porch that it was growing damp and cool, so 
when Ellinor saw Philip coming toward her, she slipped her round, 
dimpled arm into mine, and left him to escort Clarissa. I began to re¬ 
prove her well, you may believe, but she only laughed at me, and put 
her little white hand over my mouth, so that I had no alternative but 
to kiss it, and look reproachfully at her. 

‘ Father scolded a little because w r e had remained out in the evening 
dew so late, but when she came to coax and kiss him, he called her his 
darling little one, and bade her go and sing one of his favorite songs. 
She complied, but Philip, instead of lingering beside her, as was his 
usual wont, took up his hat, as if to depart. 

‘ ‘ Are you going already, Philip ? ’ I asked, springing eagerly toward 
him. 

‘ He nodded, and beckoned me to accompany him as far as the door. 
I went, but as he paused on the outer steps, apparently about to speak, 
Ellinor came tripping to the door with a newspaper which my father 
had desired her to give to Philip. He took the paper, and in so doing 
took her hand, and drew her gently to his side, and murmured some¬ 
thing in her ear. I had drawn back some paces, but I heard her 
respond scornfully, and with a derisive laugh, throwing back the bright 
curls from her hrow as she spoke. 

* He appeared to urge his request, for she again exclaimed ; 

* ‘ Now and henceforth, never ! Do not hope it! * 
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‘ He said, in a slightly elevated tone of voice, something about India: 
she replied, still laughing : 

1 ‘ India or Greenland, ’t is all one to me,’ and broke from his detain¬ 
ing hand. Such a look of agony as passed over his white face! I could 
see it, even in the faint star-light. She flitted past me up-stairs, and I 
followed, grieved and amazed. 

* It was some time before I mustered courage to enter her room, which 
at length I did, very softly. She was sitting with her back toward me, 
and her head reclining on the table before her, sobbing and weeping as 
though her heart would break. Revealed by the dim light of the lamp, 
lay a tiny dark object, within the relaxed clasp of her slender fingers. 
I looked a little closer: it was Philip's neglected rose-bud ! 

4 In a day or two, we heard people talking of Philip Aylmer’s in¬ 
tended voyage to India. It seemed a long way further off in those 
days than it does in the present time, and sorry enough we all were to 
lose him. He departed very suddenly, and without bidding farewell to 
any of us, except my father, whom he saw at his counting-house ; and 
after he was really gone, for good and all, I began to see a change in 
Ellinor, who up to this time had been as gay and lively as ever. I do 
not think she believed him really in earnest, when he spoke of leaving 
his native country; and when the wide ocean lay between them, it 
seemed as though she began, for the first time, to realize his absence. 

4 Since* then, many and many a weary year has rolled past, and we 
have never heard the slightest tidings of him. For a long time we 
cherished the idea of seeing him again; for we did not think he could 
ever learn to forget the ties that were once so dear to him ; but we 
were at length forced to abandon even the faintest shadow of hope. 

‘Alas ! it is a melancholy thing to see the dim fires of hope waning 
and dying in their secret shrine, and know that the young heart is break¬ 
ing beside their ruins; yet such was the sight that we witnessed daily 
in our poor Ellinor. It was many months before she would believe that 
he was dead, or had forgotten her; indeed, she never ceased to watch and 
wait, and start convulsively whenever there was a sudden knock at the 
door, until Death muffled the beatings of her chilled heart, and put an 
end to all her mournful vigils. We could not trace the degrees by 
which the transparent bloom — at first rosy and delicate as the tintings 
of a curved sea-shell — faded away from her cheek, and the slight, fra¬ 
gile figure grew slighter and more fragile; but we knew that the con¬ 
stant remorse and anguish of her heart were leaving their certain im¬ 
press on the outward form. 

4 With this gradual though not less fearful change of the external, 
we could not fail to perceive a visible alteration of her spiritual health 
also. Her manner lost its wild, exuberant joyousness, and took a milder, 
softer tone ; her voice seemed to have forgotten its clear, laughter-lov¬ 
ing intonations, and retained but the low, sweet music of its tenderest 
tones. All the gay thoughtlessness and wayward sportiveness were gone; 
there only remained the trustful, loving, child-like yet broken-hearted 
maiden, whose young life was fading 4 in its sweet spring-time.’ Ah ! 
poor Ellinor! she had at length discovered that she possessed a heart; 
alas! only to feel its dying pangs. 
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4 My father sorrowed much to see the gradual fading of his cherished 
flower; to feel the little hand grow lighter day by day, as it lay in his 
own, and to trace so plainly the azure flow of those blue veins on her 
pure forehead ; but no sage physician was ever able to penetrate to the 
hidden fountain which was poisoning the waters of her young existence. 
No change of air and scene had magic to bring back the roses that had 
departed. She still warbled the old melodies in the dim autumnal twi¬ 
light, and still watched and cherished the garden favorites ; hut when 
the bleak November blasts brought snow and ice upon their furious 
pinions, we knew that ere the little spring-blossoms peeped above their 
frozen tombs, she would be a bright-robed angel in the flowery vales of 
Paradise. 

4 It was the evening of a lovely April day of sun-shine and shower 
when she died. The varying clouds were tinted with burning gold and 
rich crimson around the setting sun, and the air was full of the perfume 
of budding trees and springing grass. I was alone in the little chamber 
with her; the rest of the family, not dreaming that the end of all things 
with her was so near, had gone, at her urgent request, for a short walk; 
for she was quick to detect a weary eye or languid step, and feared that 
they had been watching too closely at her bed-side. 

* 1 Hush ! 1 she said, softly, * did I not hear a foot-step on the stairs \ ’ 

* I told her it was but her own fancy. 

4 4 Darling,’ she said, after a short silence, as I laid my head gently 
on her pillow, 4 1 hear the sounds of angelic trumpets calling me away, 
and I know that my time is come. Take this little flower and treasure 
it carefully for my sake. If he should ever return, restore it to him, 
and tell him I loved and hoped to the very last. Tell him that, even 
while the shadows of death were falling around me, I listened for his 
foot-step on the stairs; that, wayward and wild as I always was, my 
heart has ever been true to him.’ 

4 She still held the withered rose-bud to her breast, as if she could 
not bear to relinquish her hold of its tiny stem. I begged her, with 
many tears and caresses, not to despair of long and happy years of life 
still; for her unnatural bloom and beauty had deceived us all. 

4 4 My poor father! ’ she said, with a deep sigh; 4 who will comfort him 
when his erring and misguided but still most loving and faithful child 
is gone ? * 

4 Her head drooped on the pillow again, and she seemed to slumber 
quietly. I withdrew softly to the window to hide my emotion and check 
the convulsive sobs that would have way. Presently I heard her soft 
voice murmuring strains of some melancholy old chant she had been 
wont to love. At length the dying cadence floated away upon the 
golden twilight air, and a deep silence reigned throughout the room. I 
stole to her bed-side with a strange foreboding at my heart. 

4 She was dead! Beautiful as a carved statue she lay ; the sunny 
curls flowing round her head like a halo of glory ; the red flush of sun¬ 
set still lingering on the marble cheek, and tinging the white hands that 
were crossed so meekly on her breast. In the odorous silence of that 
twilight hour her young spirit had gone forth into the land of light.* 

A deep unbroken silence ensued for some moments. The waning 
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lire danced and flickered with dying radiance on the walls, and turned 
the slowly-trickling tears on the poor lady’s face to glittering diamonds 
in its reddening flash. 

‘It is long, long since,’ she resumed, ‘andl thought that Time had nearly 
healed the wounds; but now I feel how powerless are years and months 
to erase the old sympathies, the old loves and hopes. Had she lived, 
she would have been old and withered like me ; like me she would 
have tasted the bitter cup of want, and woe, and poverty; it is better 
far that she slumbers quietly in the peaceful earth. ‘ Whom the gods 
love, die young.’ ’ 

The next day Miss Harriet and I, followed at a short distance by Clarissa 
and the faithful old Phebe, set out for the quaint dwelling-place of the 
forlorn spinsters ; for we were anxious to restore some sort of a home- 
look to its dreary walls as soon as possible, for the sake of the younger 
sister; for Miss Harriet was very tender of Clarissa, whose failing health 
and dejected spirits indeed stood in need of kindly allowance and un¬ 
wearied care. 

Lonely and deserted enough it was. The front-door wide open ; the 
broad light of day peering boldly into the undraperied windows ; the bare 
floors echoing sadly to the foot-steps ; the very articles of furniture, which 
were as yet uncalled-for by their new proprietors, wore a strange and 
unfamiliar aspect. 

‘ It is rather curious,’ said Miss Harriet, ‘ that the doors are all open. 
I suppose, however, that the purchasers of yesterday are here claiming 
their respective property, although it is quite early for that.’ 

We opened the parlor-door and entered. Directly before the picture 
which hung over the mantel-piece, and regarding it intently, stood a 
gentleman closely muffled in fur wrappers. 

* It is the man who purchased the portrait,* whispered Miss Harriet, 
and I felt her hand trembling on my arm like an aspen-leaf; ‘ do not 
let us come in now.* 

We retreated as softly as possible, but the rusty old hinges creaked 
and groaned mournfully as we strove to reopen the heavy door. The 
stranger turned quickly, and looked at us with a peculiar smile. 

The poor maiden stood for a moment white and motionless. So pale 
was she that I feared she was about to faint; but she instantly reco¬ 
vered, and, springing convulsively forward, exclaimed in a shrill, tremu¬ 
lous voice: 

4 Philip ! Philip Aylmer I ’ 

He came, smiling gladly, to meet her, and in a moment she was 
sobbing and trembling on his supporting arm, her face buried on his 
shoulder. I felt that my presence was no longer needed in that little 
room, and slipped softly out, weeping for very joyous sympathy with 
my friend’s emotion in that blessed hour. As I approached the door, 
Miss Clarissa came up the steps, leaning heavily on her maid’s arm. 

4 Where is Harriet ? Why are you weeping ? ’ she asked, placing her 
hand quickly on her heart. 

1 Go in, go in, dear Miss Clarissa. 1 I could hardly speak, but I 
pointed toward the parlor. ‘ Go, and Heaven’s blessing go with you! ’ 
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She sprang quickly past me, and was gone. As the door opened 1 
heard the wild wail of an anguished human heart: 

‘ Oh! too late! too late ! Oh! nevermore ! nevermore! ’ 

I drew the astonished maid-servant away, explaining to her in broken 
words the cause of my emotion and that of her mistresses, and bidding 
her tell them by-and-by that I had gone home, stole away with a heart 
full of grateful rejoicing for my poor friends. 

In the frosty evening twilight (for it was cold, even in the fickle 
month of May) the staunch old servitress came, with a loving message 
from the sisters that they would like to have me come and spend an 
hour or two with them. Of course I immediately bonneted and 
shawled, and set forth with Phebe, whose garrulous happiness formed 
a pleasing accompaniment to the sympathetic beatings of my own 
heart. 

What miracle had metamorphosed the dark, low-ceiled, gloomy par¬ 
lor of old into that bright, cheerful apartment, where the glorious an¬ 
thracite Ere sent up spires and sheets of blue and emerald light from its 
deep, glowing heart of fiery red ; where the flowing crimson curtains 
seemed to shut out and exclude all chill and darkness, and the shaded 
globes of the solar lamps diffused a softened radiance throughout every 
corner ? They were sitting before the cheery grate, one on either side. 
Miss Clarissa’s face seemed almost young again, with its unwonted 
smiles and sunshine; and Miss Harriet, well-nigh buried in the capacious 
cushions of her great easy-chair, looked like the very impersonation of 
joyous hope and renewed vivacity. 

‘ It is all his work, 1 6he said, smiling, as she caught my eye wander¬ 
ing over these new regulations. ‘Ah ! you may well gaze and marvel; 
it seems almost as though he were gifted with the magic wand we used 
to read of in our old fairy stories. Only to think, dear Lizzy, of his 
having become so rich and famous in the far-off countries, and coming 
back at last to spend the autumn of his life in the dear old haunts and 
places of long ago! ’ 

For a long time we talked of this strange reappearance of him who had 
been so long mourned as dead. She told me how his heart had ever turned, 
like the constant magnet, to the one home that was more to him than 
all the world beside ; how he had toiled patiently through slow-rolling 
years to win wealth and reputation to lay at the feet of that one who 
dwelt ever in his thoughts, on whom he mused and dreamed, aye, even 
after she had long looked down, a bright-browed angel, on his fevered 
vision — his one all-absorbing object. She told me how his pleading 
letters, dispatched across the waste of waters, eloquent with his depth 
of love and earnestness, brought back no answering word of hope. 
Alas! how could they, when none ever reached its destination ? How, 
in spite of all these convincing proofs, he trusted fondly on, and closed 
his heart against conviction; how time crept on, and he was no longer 
the free, enthusiastic, visionary youth, but a bowed and wrinkled man; 
then, with failing hope and dying energy, he came to learn his doom. 
He reached his native shores; he came again to the dear accustomed 
spot; and then, 0 human heart! it is well that thou canst break and 
yet throb on; it is well that the crushed and torpid principle of life still 
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beats on, when hope, and joy, and thought itself, are buried for ever in 
the great ruins. 

‘ But oh ! * sighed she, in a mournful voice, * it was a terrible and fear¬ 
ful shock to learn, all of a sudden, that she for whom alone he had been 
amassing riches and a name, had been mouldering away under the dai¬ 
sies for many a long year ! For a while it seemed as if the whole hope 
and stay of life were gone ; as though the weary time he had spent in 
India was a useless blank and waste, and as though the years that lay 
between him and eternity would never roll their shadows away from the 
gates of life. But after a short season, when he heard how we were in 
want and tribulation, a new spirit dawned within him. The pleasant 
memories of the old times woke in his heart a melancholy gladness ; and 
for her dear sake he resolved that we whom she had so loved and trusted 
should never know sorrow or destitution more.’ 

Miss Harriet’s busy fingers paused, the work dropped upon her lap, 
and something glittered brightly beneath her eye-lashes. Here the 
younjrer sister took up the thread of the discourse: 

* Was it not a well-contrived surprise ? How should we suppose that 
he, whom we thought far across the seas, should be the one to purchase 
the picture and the piano, and how hard and cruel we thought it that 
they should be the property of another ! But it is all settled now ; he 
says that this poor old house shall be his dwelling-place always, for the 
sake of lang syne. None, no, not even a palace, could be dearer, he 
says; and we two lonesome old maids shall be his house-keepers, and 
help to comfort him whenever he is sad.’ 

This conversation was interrupted by the entrance of Cousin Philip 
himself, and I now had a fair view of him for the first time. A noble 
figure, somewhat bowed, a pleasant, cheerful countenance, bronzed by 
tropical suns, and a bright, penetrating eye, in whose deepest well-springs 
you could not but read the melancholy shadows of some one great sor¬ 
row — this was his tout-ensemble . 

He sat down before the glowing hearth and talked pleasantly, even 
gayly, of things past and present. I was pleased to see the brotherly 
tenderness, the thoughtful kindness, with which he listened to the chirp¬ 
ing voices of the two sisters, and the affectionate cordiality with which 
he replied to their manifold questionings. Ah! there was no more indi¬ 
gence or suffering or loneliness for them now. Safe in the assurance 
of wealth and comfort, the declining suns of their lives might set in 
tranquil peace and brightness. These were my musings when I had 
reached my own home, and in the silence of my chamber was mentally 
revolving all the events of the past twenty-four hours. 

Many bright suns have risen and set since the unexpected dawn of 
better days upon the solitary spinsters of the deserted street. Their 
stream of life flows gently and smoothly along, in its quiet and secluded 
way, toward the great sea of eternity. Sometimes in my daily walks 
I meet that bowed yet stately man, moving through the busy streets 
with dreamy face, and eyes that see through a mist of years some lovely 
vision afar off. I never saw its golden shine, but the sisters once told 
me, in subdued whispers, that a tiny locket, gleaming with precious 
stones, lies day and night on Philip’s faithful breast, containing the 
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scented dust of that withered rose-bud, whose colorless petals had 
risen and fallen with the last beatings of Ellinor’s heart. 

I go often to the venerable house — pleasant, even in the gloom of its 
dim antiquity — and spend the summer evenings amid the peaceful 
group, while Philip, sitting dreamily at the piano, improvises sweet, 
mournful strains, like the dying cadences of some grand old requiem, 
breathing through the vaulted arches of vasty cathedrals, or like the 
heavenly, half-remembered melodies that start up suddenly in our 
hearts, as angels from enchanted slumbers. And the rosy twilight 
fades gradually around us, and the cricket sings softly on the hearth, 
while that glorious young face, in its seraphic beauty, smiles from the 
dark canvas, for ever brightening and gilding the cherished memory 
of the loved and lost. 


FIFTH ODE OF HORACE. 


1 tC'S BUTA ORACH!*.' 


What graceful boy, with rose-crowned brow 
All sprinkled o’er with fragrant dews, 
Pressing his suit to Pyrrha now, 

In shadowy grot his love renews 
With eager vow ? 


With simple charm of braided hair, 

For whom does Pyrrha weave a lure ? 
Poor Ileart I that hopes thee true as fair; 
Poor Ileart I that in thy love secure 
Forgets all care. 


Too soon, for smiles shall be all tears. 

And prayers unheard, and hopes all wasted: 
The tempest, with fast-gathering fears, 

To dash the joy-cup down ere tasted, 
Already nears. 


Ah! hapless they, for whom untried 
Thy wanton, mocking graces shine 1 
A ship-wrecked sailor from the tide, 

I ’vo sought tho Saviour-Sea-God’s shrine; 
Its walls beside, 


My wave-drenched garments have I flung; 

And gladder for the sorrow past, 

Tho votive tablets all among, 

To the fierce Ruler of the blast, 

My offering hung. 

17 
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-‘ How often from the steep 

Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard’ 
Celestial voices in the midnight air.’ — Miltox. 


All through the air dwelling, 

All through the earth swelling, 

Deep from the sea welling, 

Music comes with gladness or with melancholy moan : 
How the death of Time knelling, 

And of spirit-land telling, 

Or the joy of life quelling, 

Roaring from the depths like the voice of spectre-gnome. 

Glimmering in the moon-light, 

Or sparkling through the spray; 

Flashing with the noon-might 
Of sun in summer day; 

Pattering down with rain-drops, 

Or thundering in the cloud; 

Murmuring through the tree-tops, 

Or hanging like a shroud,. 

Congealed by snow in wintry day, it seems 
Like night-mare horror hovering o’er our dreams. 

Beautiful Music I 
With joy and gladness ' 

Lovingly blended 
With grief and sadness; 

With grief sobbing 
Mysterious; 

With joy throbbing 
Delirious, 

And grand as hidden harmonies of God : 

New life foretelling 
Victorious, 

With grandeur swelling 
All-glorious, 

And full as His great wonders spread abroad. 

It breaks out into joyous glee 
When Spring bursts into life, 

And laughs in all the brooks set free 
From Winter’s storms and strife: 

It fills the arches of the groves 
With gladdening songs of birds, 

And softens like tho moan of doves 
The lowing of tho herds: 

It whistles in tho autumn wind, 

As it comes rollicking by; 

A.nd crystallizes in tho tint 
Of gorgeous painted harmony, 
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Which splotches here and there the leaves, 
So softly mellowing, like a smile, 

Tlieir ending life, and slowly weaves 
The grain in waves of lingering melody. 

Music swelling everywhere, 

In the earth and through the air; 

In the bottom of the sea, 

O’er the bright and blooming lea; 

In the cloud by thunder riven, 

In the wind which sighs, then roars, 

In the rain before it driven, 

When it shrieking heavenward soars. 

All the world is harmony, 

All the universe abroad; 

All the flowers a melody, 

All Nature but a hymn to God. 

Columhvn, Johj, 1S&5. 


THE HISTORY OF CAPTAIN SAMPSON STRONGBOW. 


CHAPTER ONE. 


There once lived in a lordly house, with four great chimneys and a 
spacious cellar, a certain peer of the realm, with a red face, a choleric 
temper, and two wives. John, Lord Beef, was the name of this ro¬ 
bustious old Turk. He was a man broad and solid of frame. His legs, 
like two stalwart pillars, rested upon a pair of pedestals which seemed 
to have been designed by nature solely for the sturdiest use. In fact, 
that sagacious artisan having received an order to furnish a proprietor 
for a certain hideous and howling wilderness, which was afterward 
known throughout Europe, Asia, Africa, the two Americas, the East 
and West-Indies, and all parts of the world habitable by fish, flesh, and 
fowl, under the name of Bullscrown Manor , very wisely said: ‘ It 
plainly matters little what kind of feet I bestow upon this image, so 
that they be square and solid, and not easily to be fretted by thorns 
and rocks ; but I will give to the poor creature hands of the most ex¬ 
cellent pattern, in order that he may combat triumphantly with the 
wolves and savages which will fly at his throat the moment that he 
sets his foot in that region abandoned of Heaven, and that he may 
build for himself a good and strong house, suitable to dwell in, and be 
with his dame and children exceedingly comfortable.’ Accordingly; 
having fitted on the extremities of his shanks two feet, which, though 
not of the neat clipper-build of those belonging to the swift-footed 
Achilles, were still most massive and substantial ^ and having also, in 
the kindness of her heart, encased them in a pair of shoes of the most 
durable cow-hide, (although it was not in the agreement that he was to 
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have shoes,) she next sat down over her box of knuckles, and with 
great care selected the very best in the assortment, and with them 
formed the nucleus of a bunch of fives, which the whole world will 
never tire of admiring when shaken, as is often the case, under the 
world’s nose, and with which future generations will become acquainted 
in history, poetry, music, and the fine arts, (according to their particu¬ 
lar turn of mind,) till they become as thoroughly bored with them as I 
am with Napoleon’s cocked-hat and long-boots. Of such perfect pat¬ 
tern and workmanship were they, that if they had been driven against 
the ribs even of Goliath of Gath, they would have excited disgusting 
sensations in the epigastrium of that unwieldy son of Anak. The upper 
frame of our worthy nobleman was, as I have said, broad and square. 
It was laced and braced by thews of the toughest fibre, so that when 
his lordship stood in the ring, stripped for an Olympic contest, (which 
his partiality for learning and the ancient authors sometimes induced 
him to do,) I publish, declare, and avow that since the son of Jupiter 
and Alcmene mauled the nob of that gipsy bruiser Antaeus, long before 
the pramids were littered, there has not been seen a sweeter pair of 
shoulders or a more elegant back than rose above the waist-band of the 
Earl of Beef. 

Th* face of our amiable Earl was of a lord-like circumference, and 
richly endowed with color. His eyes were light-blue, and widely sepa¬ 
rated from each other by a most comely nose. His neck appeared to 
have been modelled in main after that of a bull, and when he was 
affected by a rising of choler, the sounds that issued from his gullet 
were a kind of hoarse bellowing, like that of the lord of the meadows 
when afar off he espies a scarlet pennon, and charges across the field 
with levelled horns and foaming mouth. Thus it is here seen, and will 
hereafter be further shown, that the master of Bullscrown was a goodly 
man to look upon, as well as discreet in business, orthodox in religion, 
handy in a skirmish, and mighty at the trencher. 

Although this excellent and puissant nobleman boasted that he came 
of a prime old family, and vehemently argued to his neighbors that 
their own blood was the veriest slop compared with that which flowed 
in his veins, yet was he no fop or Nancy. The nails in the leather of 
his soles were such as they drive into horses’ hoofs, and when he walked 
about the house, in his cow-hide shoes, all corns in his line of march 
instinctively shrank from the square-toed phenomenon. His coat was 
a rough one with big buttons, in the hale old times. His hat was but 
rustic in design and construction ; and the staff which hfe carried in his 
hand was a mere cudgel, fitter to rap the crown of a vagabond withal 
than to indicate the dignity of its bearer. Nevertheless, his lordship 
was not without a sentiment of grandeur, and sometimes amazed the 
popular mind by displays of pomp, with which the triumphal proces¬ 
sions of the dead heathen world, recounted with so much relish by the 
ancient historians, were not, in the estimation of this mighty nobleman, 
to be compared. To see him on such an occasion riding in solemn 
state in the grand coach, enveloped with robes and furs, bedecked with 
ribbons like a prize-ox, his head surmounted by a gorgeous coronet, and 
his face beaming from the midst of these paraphernalia with the com- 
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posure of the rising sun, was a sight at once imposing, fearful, majestic, 
and very uncomfortable. Before his coach walked the steward, bear¬ 
ing the great seal of the House of Beef, on which was graven for a de¬ 
vice a bull with his head lowered and eyes shut, with the motto, ‘ Fce- 
num habet in cornu? Him the butler followed, bearing a standard, on 
which were inscribed the various titles and dignities by which his lord- 
ship was known to the nations of the earth, to wit: 1 John, Earl of 
Beef; Viscount Strongbow, of Strongbow; Baron Greatguns and Shiver- 
timbers of the Channel, Esquire ; Justice of the Peace ; Grand-Master 
of the Knights of the Most Noble Order of the Shoe-buckle ; ’ and a 
dozen more, which I cannot recollect. A squad of clowns, blowing 
horns and beating drums in distracting style, formed the van of the pro¬ 
cession ; and a score of sturdy fellows with cudgels walked as a guard 
of honor beside the coach. In the spacious carriage rode by the side of 
our nobleman his two wives; and Masters John and Sampson, the sons 
of his lordship, and by far the most obstreporous brats in the world, 
struggling in the arms of their sweating nurses, and scratching, biting, 
and pummelling each other like young bears, completed a spectacle 
which would have moved the muscles of an anchorite. 

Yet no one could contrive to laugh openly at these Beevine grand¬ 
eurs. The Marquis de Quivretoes, who considered himself the finest 
gentleman in the country, and prided himself greatly on his taste, knew 
very well what was best for him when he was tempted to amuse him¬ 
self at the solid pomps of Bullscrown. He knew perfectly well that if 
the choleric Earl, gazing complacently from the belly of his coach, de¬ 
tected a grimace on the face of any spectator, he would bounce forth, 
regardless of purple and paraphernalia, take him by the cravat, and 
with a slap of the knuckles send the untimely jester home with bleed¬ 
ing jaws. Of such awkward temper was John of Bullscrown. 

The Earl of Beef had a lordly house. When he built it, as he in¬ 
tended that his posterity should always occupy the fair inheritance 
which his hands had won, he determined to make a house that should 
last for ever. So he digged a deep cellar, laid a square and substantial 
foundation, and built thereupon one of the lordliest mansions that the 
whole earth holds. Master Gulielmus Joannes, a very learned clerk, 
hath, in a poem of six books, each of which books contain two thousand 
verses, written in the Latin tongue, described this mansion, with the 
parks, ponds, moors, mills, streams, rookeries, piscaries, and properties 
thereunto appertaining, which poem all persons who take pleasure in 
the contemplation of riches and prosperity, like that which was of old 
possessed by Job the patriarch, and Solomon the wise king, will do well 
to read. And concerning the mansion of Bullscrown and its goodly 
structure, thus he saith : 

‘ Of stones was it made, square (stones) and solid, with great labor 
hewn from quarries dripping with water. With mortar, excellently 
concocted, were the said stones cemented together, in order that strident 
Aquilo and Eurus, remarkable for whistling, joined with giddy Auster 
and Boreas, rushing in a tumultuous manner from regions much resorted 
to by the walrus and ice-monkey, might not prostrate the walls, and 
ruin the valuable labors of the artificers. Chimneys four at the four 
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comers of this marvellous and mighty edifice erected themselves; 
wide chimneys, not smoky, but of great girth. The same did audibly 
chuckle when with a poker the cook did tickle them, and many bushels 
of sparks, the faggots having been punched, flew up like hornets pro¬ 
voked in their nests. Therefore this was an admirable building, simi¬ 
lar to which, upon the entire globe of the world, none other was. Afar 
off, one resting on his staff upon a hill, might behold it partly concealed 
by oak-trees of much magnitude, and beholding it, doubtless would ex¬ 
claim : ‘ Lo ! what dux or lordly man, having returned from fortunate 
wars with spoils of great value, has sold the same for brass, and after¬ 
ward reared yonder mighty and comfortable edifice, whereunto, without 
doubt, Jupiter Best and Greatest, having inadvertently strayed to a 
great distance from the nitent summits of Olympus, in order that he 
might with craft lure the spotted trout from the grottos of the Nereides, 
(having previously impaled a fly on the barb of a fish-hook,) would 
joyfully resort, when Night erected her dusky tent over the heads of 
tired mortals, he then — the king of gods and men — hoping to obtain 
in this lusty mansion supper of corned beef, cold and cut into shoes, 
with bread, and excellent cheese pressed from white curds, and washed 
down with ale, poured into a pewter goblet by a damsel with rosy 
cheeks and a check-apron.* 

Thus and much more does timeful Gulielmus Joannes sing in unctu¬ 
ous verses concerning this unrivalled mansion. In truth, it was an 
edifice of most masterly construction. Once fairly built and pronounced 
finished by the Earl of Beef, it bade defiance to all enemies. The cap¬ 
tains of flood and tempeBt led their blustering forces against it, only to 
meet ignominious discomfiture. A chimney might be toppled on the 
roof by some tornado of extraordinary energy and perseverance in the 
middle of the night, rousing Viscount Strongbow from his slumbers; or 
a water-spout might come spuming up from the sea to drown the pigs 
and poultry in the inclosures of this noble lord, but not an inch did 
winds or floods budge the impregnable walls of Bullscrown. I verily 
believe that if a gang of conspirators should attempt to blow the old 
house up, by exploding a hogshead of gun-powder in the cellar, it would 
go off like some huge mortar, hoisting floors, furniture, family, etc., to 
the clouds, while the four stone-walls would stand unmoved, and, to all 
appearance, be as it were refreshed by the sneeze, and ready for new 
beams and floors, and possibly for gas-pipes and 1 all the modern im¬ 
provements.’ How different was it when the chateau of Fooleries blew 
up, and the poor Marquis de Quivretoes was flung to the ciowb. Bless 
me ! the old chateau tumbled to pieces, as though it had been bowled 
over by a thunder-bolt. 

* *T is the chimneys, Lord John,’ quoth Dr. Punch, an astrologer and 
physician of vast learning, and tutor to my lord’s two sons. * D’ye see 
from these four flues do incessantly rise into the nostrils of Jove, king 
of gods and men, such a wholesome and grateful savor of beef, mutton, 
and pudding, that every morning, after snuffing the multitude of de¬ 
testable stinks that rise from the earth, he turns his face, all seamed 
like a visage of gutta-percha, with ghastly wrinkles of disgust, to bathe 
his nose in those four blue coils of smoke, and straightway his counte- 
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nance becomes placid like an infant’s; and as he draws the pleasing 
fumes into his Lungs with the noise of a blast-furnace, he takes oath 
upon the Styx that so long as these odors mingle with the nitrogen and 
oxygen, of which the atmospheric fluid is constituted, (as I shall show 
to my interesting and most promising pupils when they arrive at a pro¬ 
per age to understand the stupendous mysteries of nature,) so long shall 
these chimneys stand to impregnate the air with vivifying fragrance, and 
to promote virtue, health, and happiness among mankind/ 

And in truth it is not improbable that the conjecture of this acute 
thinker may have been correct; for there went forth from the four 
lungs of the portly mansion a savory breath, like the breath of a healthy 
ox, which it needed no chemist to tell was far more delectable than the 
stench of onions and cabbage which was eructated from the castle of 
Baron Yon Krout, or the titillating vapors of the knick-knacks that 
were perpetually simmering in the frying-pans of the Marquis Q,uivre- 
toes. 

Yet our doughty lord was sometimes thrown into horrible alarm for 
the safety of his house. The neighbors were to a man covetous rogues, 
who scrupled not to increase their flocks and herds, and to replenish 
their strong-boxes with gold and silver coin, and choses in action, by the 
same means which the Sabeans and Chaldeans adopted to gain posses¬ 
sion of the property of the patient man of Uz. The Earl of Beef, if 
the truth must be told, (and in this history it musty) was quite as enter¬ 
prising a Sabean as any of his neighbors, but was nevertheless no more 
willing to submit to depredation in his turn than if he had gained all 
his herds and long-homed oxen by the lawful modes of descent and 
purchase. For, as was profoundly observed by Dr. Punch : The biter 
delighteth not always in being bitten, nor doth a hoof propelled against 
the ribs always gratify him that kicketh. Therefore, whenever any of 
our Earl’s freebooting neighbors made a descent upon his pastures, or 
prowled around his hen-roosts after night-fall— and in them it was al¬ 
together probable that the marauders would find some of their own 
kine and chanticleers — instead of acquiescing in the justice of these 
laudable attempts at reprisal, he would fall upon the intruders with the 
utmost vigor, and generally dismiss them with many woeful bruises. 

When our stout peer of Bullscrown discerned indications of a medi¬ 
tated coup de main on his house, it was well worth the while of one 
who admires forecasting greatness to witness how di*creetly he prepared 
for the approaching storm. First of all, he would tramp vigorously 
over all the house in his square-toed shoes, and with his own hand put 
up the defences with which the building was abundantly provided. 
Then having crammed his blunderbuss to the muzzle with powder and 
slugs in equal proportions, he put up the shutters, barred the doors, 
armed the servants, and carried numerous pails-full of water to the 
roof, and afterward assembled all the household for the performance of 
.Divine service ; for he valued himself greatly on being a religious man, 
and no heathen. Then hearing or imagining that he heard the maraud¬ 
ers approaching, he would in great choler throw open an upper window 

and cry : * Now, come on, you sons of-,’ (no matter what,) and 

let fly the blunderbuss. 
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I remember how once a dark-visaged fellow, of a damaged reputa¬ 
tion, mustered a great crew of buccaneers, and came floating over the 
lake to Bullscrown on a raft, with the avowed design of cutting the 
throat of our estimable Earl, ravishing his wives, and seizing upon his 
property. One of the placards of this audacious ruffian, setting forth 
in detail his wicked scheme, and advertising for stock-holders or pur¬ 
chasers of his * Bullscrown bonds,’ having been put into the hands of 
our pugnacious nobleman, he broke out in a loud laugh, and with a 
dozen of his stoutest followers, pushed off-shore on a float made of a few 
sturdy beams. When Don Thumbscrew, the pirate, approached the 
island on which the mansion was situate, my lord, with a mighty 
shout, drove his own float plump into the unwieldy raft, in the manner 
of the ancient naval commanders, and with such dexterity, that the 
raft was utterly broken to pieces. Many of the scamps were drowned; 
others had their backs broken by blows from the setting-poles of my 
lord and his men. A few only managed to escape on fragments of the 
wreck. 

For this exploit, Lord Beef gained the naval title of Shiver-timbers, 
which, as has been seen, was duly entered in the family Bible, and 
borne on the standard of the house. 

It is also told how our sagacious Earl, once hearing that one of his 
neighbors, who had been a notorious filibuster and freebooter in his youth, 
had made a large battering-ram for some unknown purpose, took it into 
his head that the engine was designed to butt down the gates of Bulls¬ 
crown, and afford entrance to the cellars and strong-boxes thereof, to a 
most rampant enemy of our innocent nobleman: 

‘ Ah ha! you scoundrel ! ’ quoth Lord John, between his teeth, * I ’ll 
mutton your ram.’ 

So then he slyly crept to the garden-wall of the said gentleman neigh¬ 
bor, leapt over, and with an axe fell upon the mysterious engine with 
all his might. Nothing availed it that tough old Commodore Skagger- 
Itack swung the beam remorselessly against the bowels of the depreda¬ 
tor. In a short time the engine was laid in ruins, and the Lord of 
Bullscrown went home vastly relieved in mind, although his body was 
black and blue with grievous bruises. 

I do not consider it necessary to the lucid development of the histori¬ 
cal work wliich I have undertaken, further to set forth in this place the 
power and riches of this mighty nobleman. They who would know 
more fully concerning his horses, hounds, estates, followers, dignities, or 
pedigrees, will do well to purchase, pay for, and read the Narratio of 
the tuneful clerk, Gulielmus Joannes. Therein will they find these 
things inventoried and appraised with the accuracy of a bill of sale, 
and at the same time with the poetic majesty of the iEneid. My own 
task being to trace the fortunes of a scion of this noble house, no more 
space or time shall be devoted to the household affairs of Bullscrown 
than is necessary to show how from the loins of John, Earl of Beef and 
Baron Strongbow, sprang a son, strong of arm, swift of foot, and clear 
of eye, and how he fared within the gates of his father’s house. 
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THE DYIN G GIRL. 

So young to die! to feci each day 
Tlie precious life-blood ebb away, 

To feel the pulse grow faint and weak, 

The color fade from out the cheek, 

The drooping form, the languid step, 

The trembling hand and blanching lip, 

And know there is no balm to save, 

No rest but in the deep, dark grave! 

And must I die, who am so young, 

With all the joys from youth that sprung 
Scarce tasted, and Love’s sunny hues 
Just tinging life’s young sky, and lose 
My brightest dreams in darkest night, 

When all seemed gilded o’er with light ? 

And now the summer’s coming on, 

The bleak, drear winter’s como and gone, 

The violet blue is peeping up, 

The daisy, and the buttercup: 

The air is heavy with the scent 
Of perfumed flowers, and beauty’s lent 
To all things earthly; all is fair 
That blooms on earth or swims in air. « 

0 God I and must I, must I leave 
These scenes so dear ? My soul doth cleave 
To every tree, to every flower 
That blossoms in our Eden bower. 

Yes, I must die! Death’s fatal dart 
Hath struck its ice-bolt to my heart; 

Or love, or tenderest care is vain 
To win me back to earth again. 

Yet when I look upon ye , friends, 

And think of all of earth that lends 
Its joy to fill my happy cup 
Full, e’en to overflowing, up, 

My soul forgets that realm of bliss 
That brightens thoughts of leaving this; 

My soul forgets that glorious crown 
Only by pain and suffering won ; * 

Forgets the self-same path was trod 
By dear ones long gone homo to God. 

Oh ! earth recedes, and Death is dear 
When thoughts of theso my bosom cheer. 

The goal is near, the shortening breath 
Warns that I soon wall sleep in death. 

Raise me, dear mother, and I ’ll tell, 

While joy and peace my bosom swell, 

How, as in feebleness I lay, 

Just when the night broke into day, 

A heavenly vision o’er my sight 
With radiant glory poured its light; 

The clouds rolled backward like a scroll, 

While angels, beckoning on my soul, 

In pure and heavenly raiment stood 
Before the holy throne of God. 
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And as, bewildered, still I lay, 

The sweetest music came this way. 

Such sweetness I still around me rings 
The music of those golden strings. 

It filled my soul with peace divine, 

It spoke of joys that soon are mine, 

Of griefs assuaged, those griefs that here 
Have cost full many a bitter tear. 

And now, dear mother, now I know 
They call me hence ; I long to go, 

Yet grieve to leave you so alone 
To miss me in our saddened home. 

You ’ll miss me from my olden place, 

And as upon my pictured face 
You look, no answering smile 
You ’ll meet to gladden you the while; 

For soon they ’ll bear me from the door, 

And o’er its step I ’ll come no more. " a. t. « 


pleasant JttemorCcs of tfjc (DID 8B?orUr» 

BY JAMES W . WALL. 


HAMPTON CO~RT. 

4 Or.08* by those meads, for ever crowned with flowers, 

Where Thames with pride surveys his rising towers, 

Where stands a structure of majestic frame, 

Which from the neighboring Hampton takes its name/ — Pop*. 

It was a bright and lovely morning when we started for Hampton, 
by rail-way, from London. On arriving at this delightful spot, which 
is only twelve miles distant from the great metropolis, you are struck 
with the beauty of its position, and the magnificence and variety of the 
scenery that surrounds it. Hampton occupies a charming peninsula, 
whieh the Thames delights almost to encircle. In the distance, mighty 
masses of foliage fill up the landscape, on whiche^r side you cast your 
eye. In one place are plains covered with the richest verdure ; in an¬ 
other may be discerned the stubborn grasses, intermingled with ferns 
and heath, where the ‘ wild deer love to haunt.’ Well might a modem 
traveller exclaim rapturously, as he looked upon the unrivalled beauty 
of the landscape here spread out: ‘ That nature at Hampton built up 
aisles and transepts, courts and balls of her own mighty pillars, far ex¬ 
celling in sublimity the memorials of the magnificent Wolsey.’ 

But let us turn our steps toward the noble pile, which, after all, to 
the generality of tourists affords the greatest attraction. And when it 
is remembered that here it was that Wolsey lived in more than royal 
state; that here Elizabeth called Shakspeare to entertain her on the 
stage; that here the unhappy Charles first found himself a prisoner 
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among his subjects, and he who so rudely pushed him from his throne, 
in this very spot afterward led a life of suspicion and never-ceasing 
fear, one does not wonder at the interest excited by the mere contem¬ 
plation of this venerable pile. Hampton Court too, during the reign of 
that royal pedant, James, was the place of meeting of that celebrated 
conference on faith and discipline between the divines of the Church of 
England, and the Puritans, in which the sign of the cross in bapthm, 
the ring in marriage, the use of the surplice, and the bowing at the 
name of Jesus, were severally attacked by the one and defended by the 
other party. 

At the Restoration, Hampton Court passed into the hands of that 
shrewd soldier, Monk, Duke of Albemarle, offered to him by the grate¬ 
ful monarch as a reward for the conspicuous part he played in that 
great event. But he was too politic to hold a place that he had not 
the revenue to support, and accepting a large sum of money in lieu of 
the palace, it reverted back to the crown, in whose possession it has 
ever since remained. We believe that since the reign of the second 
George, it has not been honored as the residence of the sovereign, and 
at this present day, many of its apartments are occupied by the widows 
of soldiers who have rendered some service to the State, but whose 
limited means compel them to accept this asylum offered to them by a 
grateful sovereign. 

Pope has rendered Hampton Court classic ground by locating within 
its calm and beautiful retreats the scene of his 4 Rape of the Lock.’ 
Here, side by side with the beautiful Miss Lefell, afterward Lady Her- 
vey, he was in the habit of wandering, and here he drew from nature 
the illustrations that make that poem so charming. How exquisitely 
does he depict the mode of killing time, in vogue with the courtierB o 
that day: 

* Hither the heroes and the nymphs resort, 

To taste awhile the pleasures of a court; 

In various talk the instructive hours they pass, 

Who gave the ball, or paid the visit last? 

One speaks the glory of the British Queen, 

And one describes a charming Indian-screen; 

A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes; 

At every word a reputation dies. 

Snuff and the fan supply each pause of chat, 

With singing, ogling, laughing, and all that’ 

But let us hasten to enter the palace, thus rendered interesting by 
the historic and literary associations that cluster about it. Of the five 
courts composing the original palace of Wolsey, only two now remain 
in the condition they were during the time of the celebrated Cardinal. 
The first or outer court is said to be precisely in the condition it was 
left by him, but it is by no means improved by a long line of stables 
and barracks, always unsightly, but never more so than when they dis¬ 
figure walls hallowed by the traditions and remembrances of the past. 
Standing beneath the colonnade, at one end of the middle quadrangle, 
you have a good view of the south side of Wolsey’s Hall, with thq, 
great windows. The octagonal turrets at either side the gate-way are 
highly characteristic of the architectural taste of the time. The 
medallions of Roman emperors in terra cotta , placed in the brick-work 
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of these towers, and on that of the adjoining court, are said to have 
been the gifts of Leo X. to the Cardinal. The oriel windows on both 
the gate-ways of this court, adorned with the escutcheons of Henry 
VIII., have great richness, and are most exquisite in their proportions. 
You enter the building through the above-mentioned colonnade, and pass 
lip what is called ‘ The King’s Stair-case,* into the grand chamber. 
The ceiling of this stair-case was painted by Verrio, the subject a my¬ 
thological one, with supposed allusions to the marriage of the Thames 
and the Isis. Upon the ceiling also may be observed Jupiter and 
Juno, seated upon a rich throne, with Ganymede riding upon Jupiter's 
eagle, and presenting him with the cup. Juno’s peacock is in the 
front, and one of the fatal sisters is waiting, scissors in hand, ready to 
cut the thread of life by the orders of Jove. This pictorial nonsense, it 
is said, conceals a courtier’s compliments to royalty : the peacock being 
an emblem of the grandeur of William and Mary; the destiny denotes 
their influence over their subjects; while zephyrs represent their mild 
and courteous disposition toward them. This is indeed flattery laid on 
with paint, and both so very thick. 

From the landing of this grand stair-case you pass through the 
guard-room, and on through room after room, filled from the ceiling 
to the floor with a great collection of paintings, good, bad, and in¬ 
different. 

In the room called * Her Majesty’s Gallery,* may be seen portraits of 
Queen Elizabeth, taken from life, in infancy, girlhood, and old age, all 
bv Holbein. There is the faintest blush of beauty on the baby-cheek 
of the future Queen, gone, entirely gone in the face of the young girl of 
sixteen, who stands before you at full length, with attenuated features 
and a neck disgustingly thin. But what shall I say of the concentra¬ 
tion of ugliness that looks down upon you from the portrait of the 
queen in her more mature years? Hair of the brightest brick-dust hue, 
a face over which the plough-share of Time has passed with a sub-soil 
pressure, and an expression frightfully horrid ; and yet this hideous hag 
had the vanity to have herself painted in an allegorical picture, in 
which Venus is represented as hiding her eyes from the dazzle of her 
beauty, and Juno retiring from the vain and useless competition. There 
are also several portraits of Henry VIII. in this chamber, taken at dif¬ 
ferent periods of his life, but all revealing in the face the base soul that 
lurked within ; the sensualist glares out at you from those tell-tale eyes. 
A portrait of the Earl of Surrey, also in the same chamber, possesses 
considerable interest. It represents a curious illustration of the costume 
* of the gay and gallant * at the court of Henry VIII. It is a full- 
length, dressed entirely in scarlet. The character of the Earl of Sur¬ 
rey reflects splendor even on the name of Howard. With the true 
spirit and dignity of an English nobleman, and with a personal courage 
almost romantic, he united a politeness and urbanity at that time al¬ 
most peculiar to himself. Near the portrait of Surrey maybe noticed 
m that of Will Somers, the celebrated jester, who is reported to have said 
so many severe and truthful things to his lustful master. This extra¬ 
ordinary buffoon is portrayed behind a glazed lattice, tapping the glass 
with his knuckles, seemingly to arrest the passenger, that he may play 
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off some sallies of his wit. His countenance is replete with that ex¬ 
pression of peculiar humor which speaks a volume upon the character 
of such whimsical retainers of the court. In ‘The Prince of Wales’ 
Bed-Room,’ there is a full-length of Mary Queen of Scots, by Zucchero, 
taken at the age of thirty-eight — a sweet, melancholy face, such as 
would haunt one in his dreams. She is dressed in full mourning, her 
left hand resting on a table, upon which is placed a breviary, the right 
hand holding a rosary. A most interesting picture by Holbein is in the 
‘ Queen's Audience Chamber,’ being a portrait-group representing Henry 
YHI. and family. The King sits on his chair of state under a rich 
canopy, with Queen Jane Seymour; his son Prince Edward on his 
right; Princesses Mary and Elizabeth are standing by. The scene is an 
open colonnade. Will Somers, the jester, with a monkey on his shoul¬ 
der, is on the right; the wife of Somers appears through the open door 
on the left. A very interesting portrait of Margaret, Countess of Len¬ 
nox, may be also noticed near this last picture, also by Holbein. This 
illustrious lady was united to the royal families of England and Scot¬ 
land by the ties of a multiplied relationship. I remembered the in¬ 
scription upon her tomb in Westminster Abbey, setting forth that she 
had to her great-grandfather, King Edward IV. ; to her grandfather, 
King Henry VII. ; to her brother, James Y. of Scotland; to her son, 
King Henry I. of Scotland ; to her grand-child, King James VI., after¬ 
ward James I. of England. There is a right royal mien about the por¬ 
trait of this illustrious lady worthy the race, whose blood coursed so 
richly through her veins. But I took more interest in looking at the 
picture as the portrait of the mother of Darnley, and thought I could 
discern in the sweet expression of the countenance the original of that 
effeminate beauty which in Darnley so captivated the too susceptible 
heart of Mary. 

As a climax to picture-viewing at Hampton Court, it is well to enter 
last the Picture-Gallery erected by Sir Christopher Wren, to contain the 
cartoons of Raphael, which by themselves would form sufficient attrac¬ 
tion to draw the sight-seeing tourist to Hampton Court. These draw¬ 
ings were designed by Raphael about the year 1520, by the order of 
that most munificent of the Popes, Leo X. They were sent afterward 
to the famous manufactory at Arras, in Flanders, to be copied in tapes¬ 
try, two sets of which were ordered ; one set of these tapestry copies I 
had the pleasure afterward of seeing in the Vatican at Rome, but so 
faded that the general effect of the coloring is destroyed. The other 
set was presented to Henry VIII. After the death of Charles I., they 
underwent several mutations of fortune, first taken into Spain, then 
brought back again by a British consul, and exhibited as late as 1833 
at the Haymarket, London. After that exhibition, they passed into the 
hands of some princely German, who took them with him to his native 
town, where they are now said to decorate the dining-hall of his ele¬ 
gant mansion. The cartoons, the originals from which the tapestries 
were copied, met with a no less adventurous fate. They were originally 
purchased in Flanders by Rubens for King Charles I., at Buckingham’s 
recommendation. At the dispersion and sale of the royal collection, 
after the death of the King, they were purchased for three hundred 
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pounds by Cromwell. In the reign of Charles II., they were for a 
long time consigned to neglect in the lumber-rooms of Windsor. King 
William III. found them there, had them carefully cleaned and restored, 
and finally George III. ordered the present gallery to be erected, where 
they have since remained, the admiration of artists, and of all who have 
any appreciation of art. 

These cartoons display not only great dignity and grandeur of form, 
and an intelligent and harmonious arrangement of groups, but great 
depth and power of thought, and a most surprising dramatic develop¬ 
ment of each event they represent. Hazlitt has well said of them : 

* Compared with the cartoons, all other pictures look like oil and var¬ 
nish : we are stopped and attracted by the coloring, the pencilling, the 
finishing, the instrumentalities of art; hut here the painter seems to 
have flung his mind upon the canvas. His thoughts, his great ideas 
alone prevail; there is nothing between us and the subject; we look 
through a frame and see Scripture histories, and are made actual spec¬ 
tators in miraculous events.* 

The fine engravings we have of these cartoons have rendered their 
merits known to the civilized world. Never was a greater eulogy 
passed upon a painter’s power and skill than that by Garrick, when he 
attempted by a personation to improve upon the figure and position of 
Raphael’s * Elymas the Sorcerer,’ in the cartoon of that name. A se¬ 
lect party, among whom was our American painter, West, and Mr. 
Garrick, visited, by invitation, the Earl of Exeter at Burleigh House. 
After dinner, the conversation turned on Garrick’s beautiful villa at 
Hampton, then on the neighboring palace. As an obvious subject, the 
cartoons were noticed, when Garrick, turning to West, said: 1 These 
cartoons are spoken of as the first works of art in the world, yet I have 
often passed through the gallery in a hurried manner without being 
much impressed with them.* West expressed his surprise, and replied : 
1 That the superior excellencies of these pictures can only be discovered 
and appreciated by study ; but that such a man as Garrick should not 
be struck with them was quite extraordinary.* Mr. Garrick asked: 
‘ What figure was calculated to produce such an effect ? * ‘ Several,* 

was the answer ; and ‘ Elymas the Sorcerer ’ was particularly instanced. 

1 Ah! * replied Garrick, 1 1 was struck with that figure, but did not 
think it quite in character. This man was an attendant at the court of 
a Roman Governor, and could have been no vulgar fellow, yet he 
stands with his feet straight forward like a clown. Why did not 
Raphael make him, in his distress, extend his arms like a gentleman, 
while seeking assistance ? * The company, highly interested in the con¬ 
versation, united in requesting the favor of Mr. Garrick to personate the 
Sorcerer as he would on the stage, adding the compliment that he was 
always led by the strong feelings of his mind into such perfect expres¬ 
sion of look and propriety of attitude, suitable to the character he repre¬ 
sented, that the theatre and the actor were forgotten in the impression 
of reality with which he governed his audience. He consented, closed 
his eyes, and by the time he was in the middle of the room, appeared 
the exact counterpart of Raphael’s design. Mr. West softly approached 
him, and desired him not to alter his position, but suddenly to open his 
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eyes. The actor did so, and exclaimed at once : * I am Raphael’s Ely- 
mas ! I am Raphael’s Elymas! ’ to the great delight of Lord Exeter 
and his guests. 1 1 perceive,’ he added, in reply to a banter of Mr. 
"West’s about the elegance of attitude, * that a man deprived of sight 
will not present the foot incautiously to obstacles, or think of a grace¬ 
ful extension of the arms. Fingers and toes will, like feelers of an in¬ 
sect, be advanced for discovery and protection.’ This was certainly a 
high and remarkable tribute to the accuracy with which the noblest 
painter that has ever lived delineated nature, and that too from the 
greatest actor the world has ever produced. 

One of the most beautiful chambers at Hampton Court is undoubtedly 
what is known as the 1 Great Gothic Hall,’ designed by Cardinal Wol- 
sey, and completed after the great churchman’s disgrace, by Henry VIII., 
when Anne Boleyn was in the height of her favor. The roof is very 
elaborately carved, and richly decorated with the arms and badges of 
Henry VIII. Entering beneath the Musician’s Gallery, a blaze of light, 
gold, and glitter attract the eye ; and yet, according to the promptings 
of strict taste, it might be suggested that the decorations are somewhat 
too showy, and the colors of the banners suspended from the ceiling 
rather tawdry than otherwise. The proportions of this fine apartment 
are perfect— one hundred and six feet in length and forty in breadth. 
The sides are lighted by seven lofty, well-proportioned windows, placed 
at a considerable distance from the floor, while the walls between the 
windows are hung with ancient faded tapestry, representing the stories 
of Abraham and of Tobit. This hall has some historic interest, as it 
is said to have been the scene where the youthful Shakspeare appeared 
before Queen Elizabeth, an actor in one of his own plays. It is well 
known that it was used as a theatre during the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I. 

Around this hall are stags’-heads carved in "wood, with very fine 
antlers of the red-deer and the elk, above which are banners displaying 
the arms and badges of Wolsey, and the different offices he held under 
the crown. 

It is delightful, after wandving from room to room, filled with fine 
paintings, or interesting from their associations, in such a palace as 
Hampton, to pass out from the exhausting work, to refresh one’s self be¬ 
neath the shady yew-trees of the Park, or inhale the limpid air, preg¬ 
nant with a thousand odors, which blows cool over the beautiful gar¬ 
dens. Nothing that you have gazed upon within can compare with the 
pictures that are without. Nature is now allowed in the grounds about 
Hampton Court to dress after her own fashion. Formerly, the formal 
style of the Dutch school prevailed. From the terrace parallel to the 
Thames there is a most delightful prospect of the river and the verdanl 
meads on the opposite side. One could almost fancy, looking out upor 
this water-view, that Pope’s Belinda is again seated beneath the rich 
awning of her gilded barge, in conscious beauty : 

-‘The painted vessel glides 

The sun-beams trembling on the floating tides; 

While melting music steals upon the sky, 

And softened sounds upon the waters die; 

Smooth flow the waves, the zephvrs gently play, 

Belinda smiled and all the world was gay.* 
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TTLE. GARDEN. 


Well I know a little garden 
Circled in by ruby walls, 
ITaviiig for its high-born tenaut 
Primal heir of Aidenn halls; 
And it waiteth for the sun-shine, 
Waiteth for the dew and rain, 
That it may be green and fruitful, 
And reward the laborer’s pain. 


n. 

Filling up its secret fountain — 
Crystal mirror of its worth — 
Till it overllows with blessings 
> For the supplicating earth. 

And it waiteth all the spring-time 
For the good seed to be sown, 
llidden germ of future harvests, 
For an unseen garner grown. 


hi. 

Yet without a constant watching, 

And the tenant’s earnest care, 

Weeds will spring and blight his prospects, 
Poisoning all the garden air, 

Till the Eden-tinted blossoms 
That might grow in beauty there, 

Find no place to gather greenness, 

And put up their incense-prayer. 


IV. 

* 

And the streams that go to water, 
Lands beyond the garden T walls, 
Grow unclean and cease to gladden 
Where their willing offering falls; 
Till we wait in vain for blessings, 
Wait in vain for fruits and llowers, 
Sad to see so fair a garden 

Thorn-grown in a world like ours. 


Pilgrim, to the unknown hastening, 

Made almost an angel here, 

Thou hast such a little garden, 

And the harvest draweth near! 

Givo it, then, thy constant labor, 

Stock thy heart with Heaven’s own flowers, 

That it bear thee fruits of Eden 
In a better world than ours. lxlx-xaw. 
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THE HUDSON RIVER. 

While the surrounding mountains are shading the river that ripples 
at their feet, the opposite hills are studded with villas, smiling with a 
coming harvest, and clothed with variously-tinted foliage. The river 
is glistening in an early summer sun, while the loitering schooner and 
graceful sloop are slowly overcoming an opposing tide by the aid of 
‘ the sweet south * breathing gently over the surface of this beautiful 
estuary. The panoramic displays of the river are, if possible, surpassed 
by those of the atmosphere. The lights and shades of the surrounding 
heights, formed by the alternately thickening and dissolving mists ; the 
more dense creations in the higher atmosphere, and the occasional sun¬ 
shine breaking through all, form a whole that cannot be surpassed, even 
in our favored land. There is no river-scenery in the country to be 
compared with it. The Juniata is beautiful, but, wanting in the ac¬ 
cessories of commerce, is comparatively lifeless and inanimate; while 
the Upper Mississippi, with its many low-wooded islands and tall bluffs, 
although possessing great natural beauty, is still unaided by art, and 
will always be inferior to our own beautiful Hudson. Villages, it is 
true, are rapidly springing up on its shores, and while the scenery at 
Rock-Island, the broad expanse of water at Lake Pepin, the junctions 
of its tributaries, St. Croix and St. Peter’s, and the Falls of St. Anthony, 
are all exquisite when individually regarded, the combination of the 
whole would not possess the great natural beauty of the passage of the 
Highlands. 

I am now located on the banks of the Hudson, a denizen of an admi¬ 
rable hotel, with old Fort Putnam frowning from the western heights, 
and the most cultivated portions of the Highlands immediately in view 
from my open window. Within short distances are the homes of the 
gifted \Vier ; of our best lyric poet; and of that successful authoress who 
has superadded a European to her American celebrity. 

But while I write, I am interrupted by a sound that resembles dis¬ 
tant thunder, and is reverberated from the mountains. It now startles 
the ear, and is now indistinct, and now bursts forth with redoubled 
noise, while a train of cars rapidly emerges from the gorge on the op¬ 
posite side of the river. The locomotive sends forth sparks of fire like 
the fabled dragon slain by the infamous * George of Cappadocia, the 
tutelary saint of England ; the shrill whistle proclaims the advent of 
the traveller to a neighboring station, while the long pennant of smoke 
trails slowly behind, befouling the heavens, until its grosser materials 
are separated and commingled with the purer element. 

Such sights and sounds were unknown on the virgin banks of the river 
in the time of good Hendrick Hudson, whose marvellous adventures 
have been so graphically described by one whose modest residence on 
the eastern shore of the same stream puts the creations of vulgar opu- 
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lence to the blush. Hudson slowly wended his way up the unknown 
waters, startled into admiration by the prodigal display of natural beauty. 
Each fairy cove, or half-hidden meadow, or jutting promontory must have 
pleased his fancy, if there was any fanciful ingredient in the composi¬ 
tion of the adventurous skipper. As he progressed with proverbial na¬ 
tional prudence and courage, he was surrounded by the wondering 
natives, in all their simple finery of feathers and shells, the tributes of 
the air and the water to the savage children of nature; and as he pro¬ 
ceeded on his course, he doubtless considered each apparent lake formed 
by the circuities of the river, the terminus of his voyage. He never 
dreamed of the marvels germinating in the prolific womb of the won¬ 
derful future. 

And years afterward, during the Dutch rule, when Fort Orange ex¬ 
isted in its primitive simplicity; or later, when some needy scion of no¬ 
bility or fractured adventurer was sent out from the mother-country to 
misgovern the infant colony ; or later still, when the oppressed colonists 
had shaken off the chains of servitude, the broad sloop, with her white 
sails, slowly navigated the winding river; now sailing in the shadow 
of the palisadoes, now boldly adventuring across the Tappaiin-Sea, dou¬ 
bling Yerplanck’s far-reaching point, winding tlirough the Highlands, 
passing the Catskills in the distance, or floating slowly over the shallows 
of the Overslaugh. A voyage then frequently consumed more time 
than is now required for a passage to Europe ; for the cautious naviga¬ 
tors of those days anchored in the face of an adverse wind, and fre¬ 
quently waited for the change of an opposing tide. Tacking and jibing 
were terms unknown to their nautical vocabulary ; and, as they were 
honest and straight-forward people, they made as much of a bee-line for 
their destined harbor as the sinuosities of the stream permitted. When 
the breeze freshened, a reef was taken in; while the portentous black 
cloud that threatened a squall, summoned all hands to lower sail. In 
pleasant weather, too, when there was no favoring wind to help them 
along, they anchored quietly by some shady beach when the roomy yawl 
conveyed the passengers to the land. Here the hospitable door of the 
early settler was ever open to them, unsuspicious of river-thieves and 
other 1 vagrom men.’ They purchased the produce of the dairy and 
farm for refreshment and comfort on their long voyage ; or, separating 
into merry parties, they wandered along the shore, or penetrated the 
fastnesses of the neighboring wood, shaking the hickory or chestnut 
from the tree, or gathering the blushing strawberry from its humble bed. 
Or they may have entertained the good people of the house with the 
latest news from the great city; or, under the shade of some wide- 
spreading sycamore, they spoke of their homes and their friends, of 
rneir hopes and their fears, and made love and made jests, as men have 
done and will do, from the great overflow of water to the ignition of all 
things. There were many groups which might have reminded the Flo¬ 
rentine of that pleasant party who, in cool shades, and inhaling the 
perfume of flowers, beguiled the time with their immortal narratives, 
while the angel was emptying the contents of his vial upon their de¬ 
voted city. A passage on the Hudson in those days was a serious under¬ 
taking ; for it extended from the Ylie Market slip to the dock at Albany. 
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Crowds gathered on the wharf to say their last farewells to the daring 
adventurers; and hands were shaken, and prayers uttered, as the rope 
was thrown on the deck and the vessel slowly moved into the stream. 
It has even been said that the more prudent of our fore-fathers frequently 
made their wills before undertaking this wild adventure. But the 
craft that conveyed them rarely or never met with accidents, and it has 
often been asserted that one of the first vessels that visited the waters 
of China from this country was one of these identical Albany sloops, 
which, as the legend tells, was mistaken for a boat of one of the larger 
merchant-ships. 

At that point of land, terminated by a half-sunken wharf, the first 
steam-boat was launched. It was built by Fulton and his associate, 
Chancellor Livingston, and was the first wind-defier and tide-compeller 
that floated on our beautiful river. The revolution in river navigation 
soon became complete. The cabin of the sloop was robbed of its ten¬ 
ants ; the horse-boat, which had superseded the tub-like scow, with its 
heavy lugger-sail, was in its turn displaced by the steam ferry-boat; while 
the pettiauger, with its centre or side-boards, and without jib or bow¬ 
sprit, sailing as gracefully as a gull from the quarantine to Whitehall, 
or groping through the Kills to Richmond or Newark, almost disappeared 
on the approach of its more speedy rival. The ark, the broad-horn, and 
the flat-boat have almost vanished from our inland rivers ; and at a 
later period, when the philosopher, Lardner, proved conclusively in his 
closet the impossibility of crossing the Atlantic by steam, the Sirius and 
Great-Western passed from Liverpool to the harbor of New-York. At 
the present day, the atmospheres of the Atlantic and Pacific, of the 
Mediterranean Seas of the East and the West are blackened by the 
smoke of the steamers. The people of all nations have been much 
benefited, commerce greatly increased, and civilization advanced by 
this application of steam to the purposes of navigation ; but where is 
the stone that proclaims the resting-place of the public benefactor ? 
Foreign adventurers have been followed by gaping crowds, accumulators 
of great wealth have been almost canonized, and mere soldiers have 
received the highest public honors, while the benefactors who have left 
valuable legacies to their country have either been totally neglected 
while living, or knaves and fools have quarreled over their graves, de¬ 
nying their merits and contending for their honors. Of such men may 
we truly say, by simply altering one word in the lines of the poet: 

‘Assailed by scandal and the tongue of strife, 

Their only answer is a useful life. 

And it is pleasing to reflect that when their memories are honored by 
posterity, their detractors will be consigned to a merited oblivion; or, if 
remembered at all, it will only be from connection with the illustrious 
objects of their scandal — the Stephen Ducks, and Settles, and Shad- 
wells of future times. 

The Car of Neptune, and Paragon, were among the first boats on the 
river, and actually made the voyage within the twenty-four hours. In 
those days Commodore Wiswall and Captain Bartholomew were the 
largest Shanghai* on the Hudson. Their word was law, and none dis- 
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puted their edicts. The Governor has been known to throw away his 
segar when informed that he was smoking on the wrong part of the 
deck; and in those days a governor was a governor, and respectable 
birth and good education were not serious impediments to his political 
advancement. The authority of the captains was recognized to such 
an extent, that when a troublesome fellow annoyed the passengers, and 
was set ashore at night on a rock in the Highlands, the jury refused to 
compensate him with damages, and the public approved of their ver¬ 
dict. The price of a passage from New-York to Albany varied from 
six to eight dollars, which was not considered exorbitant. Nor did the 
worthy commanders condescend to Btop at all the landings on the river, 
but the passengers were put ashore or taken aboard in the 6mall boat, 
attached to a rope and dragged after the steamer, which continued her 
course at a moderated speed. Legislative enactment soon terminated 
this dangerous practice, much to the offence of the gallant captains, 
while the patriotic owners regarded the law as dangerous to the rights 
of property, if not to the liberties of the country. But this was in the 
days of the great steam-boat monopoly, which was struck down by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. It was then that the pioneer 
boats were speedily displaced by others more skilfully constructed, and 
with improved machinery. And with improvement came competition, 
and with competition, trials of speed ; and the Hudson was a magnifi¬ 
cent race-course. The 4 Ohio ’ and 4 De Witt Clinton’ raced side by side, 
the piles of wood rapidly diminishing in size, the firemen perspiring at 
every pore, and the engineer straining the boiler to its utmost endurance 
of pressure. Leaving New-York at five f.m., you approached New¬ 
burgh after dark, and your coming was heralded by the firing of can¬ 
non and the shouts of an acclaiming mob. For in those days each boat 
had its partisans, who demonstrated their joy on the success of their 
favorite. There was hardly a city or a village, a mansion or a 
cottage on the river, that did not more or less participate in the interest 
of this struggle. Hats and money were lost and won, and much liquor 
absorbed on these interesting occasions. There was no ism then on the 
Hudson but steam-boat-isra. In those days, too, our river bore upon her 
heaving breast the twin 4 Lady Barges/ gallantly escorted by the 4 Com¬ 
merce/ like some village beau with a smiling beauty hanging on each 
arm. This mode of conveyance, was slow, it is true, but as luxurious 
as the most dainty Sybarite could have desired. 

But it was in winter that the value of the steam-boat was best under¬ 
stood. The land journey was fatiguing and hazardous ; the roads, com¬ 
pounded of slush and mud, of ruts and holes, were so many sloughs of 
despond, and it was a weary and dreary travel from New-York to Al¬ 
bany. It was then that the immaculate lobby-member or disinterested 
office-seeker worked hard for his reward. The trees that bore the golden 
pippins were difficult of approach. Packed w r ith eight other misera- 
bles in a post-coach, whos$ motion was suggestive of sea-sickness and 
indicative of fractured limbs, he toiled his weary way from the pave¬ 
ments of New-York, along the borders of Westchester, over the now 
forgotten roads of the Highlands, climbing the hills of Duchess, or 
mired in the clay turnpikes of Columbia or Rensselaer. He arrived at 
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Albany, travel-soiled and weary, attenuated by bad fare, and sleepless 
from acquaintance with animated beds. But lobby-members and office- 
hunters were numerous then as now; and it is traditionary that on the 
occasion of a political revolution the throng of applicants was so great 
as to break down the stoop or piazza of the Albany Eagle Tavern, where 
two of the members of the new council of appointment resided. 

But the scene changes. Bad roads are avoided, and steam-boats are 
‘ assisted * by other vehicles of travel along our favorite river. Spring and 
autumn, winter and summer, indifferent to sun-shine and careless of storms, 
the locomotive sounds his whistle along the Hudson, darting through the 
tunnels and shooting over the bridges, emulating the flight of the bird, 
almost annihilating time and space, and making many lovers happy. 
Even while I write, a train is flashing along, bearing the merry and sad, 
the reluctant and willing, to their respective destinations. It is impos¬ 
sible to conceive a greater revolution than has thus been effected in the 
convenience and speed of travel, by combined science and skill; and 
when the comparative cheapness is taken into consideration, it will be 
admitted that few greater boons could have been conferred upon our 
restless and migratory people. The rail-road cat is the true republican 
carriage, accessible to all on equal terms and with equal privileges. 
The master and servant, the employer and clerk, the millionaire and 
laborer, the highest officer of the government and the humblest voter in 
the land, are here placed on an equal footing ; and here, perhaps, in the 
whole length and breadth of this great republic, is the only place where 
social equality is perfectly understood. 

It approaches to caricature when my eye dwells upon the strange 
contrast that is now presented to view. I have before me a rail-road 
train whose speed almost realizes the story of the magic carpet in the 
‘Arabian Nights ; * a steam-boat making rapid progress against the wind 
and tide ; an eastern schooner slowly beating up the river; an Albany 
sloop that, in sheer disgust, is quietly dropping her anchor, and a raft 
imperceptibly moving with the current. This latter is a most apt re- * 
presentative of old-fogyism; while the former may symbolize Young Ame¬ 
rica in one of his fastest moods. And here comes a steamer with some 
dozens of vessels in tow, puffing and blowing, but still going ahead, like 
our own good mother republic, in spite of all the political empirics and 
speculative tinkers who hang upon her skirts. 

Such is the Hudson at the present, and such was the Hudson in the 
days that have gone for ever. Improvement has succeeded improve¬ 
ment, invention has given birth to invention, and we seem now to 
have reached that point beyond which human ingenuity cannot go. 
But who will aver that we have accomplished the highest attain¬ 
ment when he remembers the past? ‘You might as well try to 
light London with a piece cut from the moon as with gas,’ said Sir 
Humphrey Davy. When Fulton’s boat first started from the wharf, 

‘ There goes that madman! ’ exclaimed the learned Thebans of the 
day. ‘What nonsense; to try to make water run up-hillP was the 
observation of a sapient legislator from the city of New-York, when 
Clinton was pressing the construction of the Erie Canal. And ‘ Morse 
may know something of painting, but he is a fool when he talks of 
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sending messages by electricity,’ was observed by many unbelievers at a 
recent period. But, in spite of this almost universal pyrrhonism that 
attends the announcement of all new discoveries, invention and im¬ 
provement have not discontinued their research nor exhausted their inge¬ 
nuity. As the sloop has given way to the steam-boat and the steam-boat 
to the locomotive, so at some future day the latter may yield the palm 
to some more wonderful invention. But whether we are borne along 
in the commodious steamer, or drawn by the panting locomotive, or car¬ 
ried through the fields of air by some future creation, we are happy to 
know that all conduce to the good of our race and the advancement of 
our country. With the printing-press as the dispenser of intelligence 
and guardian of liberty, the telegraph ‘ girdling the earth ’ for her ali¬ 
ment, and the iron-horse distributing her lessons, there is nothing to fur¬ 
nish hope to the enemy of popular liberty. It will be as perpetual as 
the flow of our own bright river ; and as his waters contribute to sweeten 
the waves of the ocean, republican sympathies will gradually but 
surely intermingle with the pulsations of the European heart. 

; Cozuem' Hotel , June, 1855 . a a. 
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I have one wish, and only one: 

That when life’s weary race is run, 

Some angel may be standing by 
To bear my spirit to the sky : 

In some sweet planet to unfold 
Scenes by the tonguo of seer untold, 

Where I may make a home for thee, 

When thou at last shalt follow me. 

No other boon than this I ask: 

Life is at best a thankless task ; 

Nor vain is it that I would crave 
A little rest beyond the grave. 

There would I live some song to frame 
Wherewith to consecrate thy name, 

And build a bower of peace for thee, 

When thou at last shalt follow me. 

Love linked with love, and heart with heart, 
At Deatu’s cold touch must surely part; 

Yet with the good we leave behind 
That which doth sorest try the mind, 

To seek the Soul’s eternal youth, 

Where naught comes near to break its truth: 
Be this our fate, and not in vain 
Shall life and love be ours again. 

Plica, Aug., 1855. 
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BURIED TREASURE. 


»T CBiRLII 


All glorious in the summer-time, 

I met a maiden in her prime, 

And my young heart broke forth in rhyme. 

With beauty sho was all aflush ; 

I strove my foolish heart to hush; 

In vain — the melody would gush. 

Hor soft blue eyes had kindly gazed 
Into mino own — a love-tiro blazed 
Upon Life’s altar: I grow dazed. 

And o’er my wayward nature stole 
A soft, mysterious control, 

While ilower-liko thoughts bloomed in my soul 

One eve'I held her hand in mino; 

She trembled like a fragile vine 

When wind-kissed, and sho said, ‘ I am thine! ’ 

Dear Heaven I these words were very sweet 
To me: with all my soul, I weet, 

I loved the ground touched by her feet I 

Those bright-winged love-hours, how they flew! 
The happiest they that e’er I knew, 

Though life to me as yet was new. 

When Autumn’s hand had with the flowers 
Played till they’d wilted; when cold showers 
Sobbed plaintively through dismal hours: 

The angel Death pressed on her cheek 

A kiss: on Jesus’ bosom meek 

She bowed her head: oh I words are weak I 

# 

Her musio-voice for aye was hushed, 

A bright joy in my soul was crushed. 

And a great darkness therein rushed. 

Gold plumes have silvered in Time’s wing 
Since died the loved one whom I sing, 

But to her memory I cling. 

And when the stars sole vigil keep, 

I sometimes go and child-like weep 
Upon the spot where she doth sleep. 

Ah! the dark shadow in my heart, 

That o’er its sunniest moods doth start, 

Will never, nevermore depart 1 

Memphis, Aug., 1855. 
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MY CAMPAIGN REMINISCENCES. 


PlPlX NINTH. 


‘ It looks, Sir, as if we were to have some warm work ! * A smile 
played over the face of Sergeant Lynedoch Muir as he spoke ; then, as 
he glanced side-long at his right arm in a sling, he seemed & little 
fearful lest he might be debarred the felicity of joining in the assault. 

‘Aye, you may well say that/ was the return, as my field-telescope 
discovered the minutest objects of attack. ‘You’ll have a chance of 
rubbing off some of the rust that has gathered since you were carried 
into the granary at Churubusco. But then that wound-’ 

‘ The merest trifle in the world; beside, my left arm is as strong as 
ever, and can swing a sabre or handle a pistol with the Btoutest. It 
will be one of the prettiest affairs of the season/ he soliloquized. 

The skill of a notable prophet was not necessary to foretell that much. 
The splendor of the unveiled sun, as it over-leaped the rocky mountain* 
rampart, like a steed rejoicing to run its course, illumined a beautiful 
valley in activity, and gilded huge wreaths of smoke, then ascending 
from our batteries in full blast. The latter circumstance was by no 
means novel just about that period; for the same war-dogs had been 
barking for fourteen hours on the preceding day, so as to sustain a pro¬ 
jectile in the air the while. The guns were so carefully trained that 
each shot told upon some mark. Whether the mark were the cupola, 
windows, walls, or the automaton-like figures which gazed from them 
with all the indifference of confirmed fatalists, all alike confessed the 
accuracy of aim, and not unfrequently bowed in homage to the same ; 
nor did the enemy fail to reciprocate the assiduous attentions showered 
upon him by new acquaintances, but returned the compliment in a 
manner that was at once lively as refreshing. 

We were then much nearer the metropolis than at any preceding 
time, and the prospect of soon reaching the ultima thide of our enter¬ 
prise was as exhilarating to ourselves as annoying to the repellants. 

Glorious Aztec Venice ! how invitingly she reposed in all her 
queenly magnificence upon the bosom of the glistening waters. The 
dazzling white marble palaces, and the stuccoed walls — like those 
which the over-anxious eyes of the conquistadores took for burnished 
silver—and spires and domes rose majestically from the water and 
green fields on which their bases seemed to rest. The several cause¬ 
ways leading to the city favored the idea that she still sat throned upon 
a number of islands unconnected with the main-land save by them; yet 
the ground had become firm and stable since the waters of the lagoon 
had been furrowed into waves by the prows of the brigantines, the 
handicraft of Martin Lopez and his confreres; and the enchanting 
isles no longer floated as when the vessels spread their snowy wings to 
the breeze and sped past the gondola-like canoes of the natives. The 
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castle of Chapultepec, like a faithful watch-dog, guarded the entrances 
to the city of our hopes. Was it a wonder, then, that our longing to 
possess that fortification increased in proportion as the struggle to retain 
it became more desperate and intensified ? The fiat had gone forth ; 
it was to fall. 

From the renewed vigor with which the artillery was plied, and the 
satisfied air of the knowing ones of the General's staff, as they inspected 
the grounds and the men who were to occupy them, it was manifest 
that something was to be done, and that soon. All resource was cut 
off; and had there been any disposition on our part, there was no chance 
to retreat. Before our shadows had perceptibly shortened, the signal- 
note was given. The attack was made on different sides, but I will 
confine myself to one or two. The column of assault opened the ball 
with a grand gallop&de across the marshy meadow-grounds and cactus- 
planted fields. Avant-couriers hurtled over-head as an intimation to 
the opposite side to prepare for visitors. Then every body saw the ex¬ 
pediency of an accelerated pace ; nor did any one show a disposition to 
let the grass grow beneath his feet, when a few raking discharges 
playfully knocked over a score of officers and men. 

My fnend Captain Van Olinda then fell. He had been so debilitated 
for a number of days that his recovery was doubtful; but when he 
found that there was to be an engagement he resolutely forsook his bed 
and sought the head of his company. The surgeons remonstrated, and 
the commander of the regiment threatened to place him under arrest for 
disobedience of orders ; but all was of no avail. The temptation was 
too strong. He requested his brother-officers to see to his family at 
home, for he felt a powerful presentiment that with the battle he was 
to cease for this world. "Was it a coincidence ? Some said it was. The 
victim plainly foresaw his fate, but could not avert it. A mere random 
shot from a great distance singled him from among his fellows, pene¬ 
trated his forehead, and he was instantly no more. His commander, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Baxter, immediately received a mortal wound while 
heroically leading his regiment. 

Nothing daunted by such a reception, the columns boldly advanced ; 
and at that time were thrown out what the enemy, in a grandiloquent 
report, was pleased to call, ‘ a cloud of skirmishers upon either flank.’ 
The advancing was much more agreeable than loitering in the vicinity 
of a battery, as the artillery-men were constrained to do ; and although 
they returned with interest the loans made to them, still each moment 
some one of the poor fellows paid the forfeit of having too long legs, 
and lost his head by a shot over the parapet of the works. * "What 
music ! * exclaimed a soldier, whose face, begrimed with powder, showed 
that he had been at the big guns. Ancient philosophic worthies would 
have us believe that the ‘ music of the spheres ’ is caused by the smooth-^ 
ness and solidity of their circles, which, as they rub and touch eacli 
other, evolve delightful harmony, the changes and cadences of which in 
their turn compel the evolutions and dances of the stars. We had prac¬ 
tical illustration of the truth of the doctrine to some extent, except as 
to the music part. The idea of a solid, smooth sphere coming in con- 
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tact with one’s head drove away all disposition to argue the question. 
Talk of the music of the spheres compelling the evolutions and dances 
of the stars ! If they were more rapid than those of our fellows, they 
must have moved rapidly indeed. As to the character of the music, 
the selection thereof in the present instance was not such as would suit 
an acutely chromatic ear. The grape-and-canister whistled their shrill¬ 
est ; the bright tubes in the grenadiers’ hands rolled in their trilling vol¬ 
leys ; and, with the diapason’s swell, the heavy guns contributed a deaf¬ 
ening sub-base to the chorus. Shock answered shock, steel rang upon 
steel like cymbals, and every peal emulated its predecessor in loudness 
of tone. Each moment the combatants became the plentier under foot, 
and the work went bravely on. There were the case-hardened men 
who rallied under the Excelsior banner, vieing with the chivalry of the 
Palmetto State ; while the noble New-Englanders, the Ninth, contested 
the palm with the sons of the Keystone. But it were improper to par¬ 
ticularize when all so manfully asserted their claim to a more than 
honorable mention. What could be more natural ? The eyes in which 
many of the bold warriors first learned love were strained from afar to 
watch the colors beneath which their gallants fought. Donna Maria 
perhaps sighed when our meteor-flag soared upward, for her husband 
was there; but the Senoritas Guadalupe and Lucia were unpatriotic 
enough to be the less sorry for their country’s imminent danger, when 
their northern beaux would be the gainers thereby. 

The ditches were reached and crossed ; how, no body knows nor cares; 
but many do still have a lively recollection that the long thorns of the 
cactus were almost as formidable as the bayonets beyond. The walls 
were scaled in some places, and entered through apertures in others; 
and the crows and picks finished the business so roughly begun by shell 
and round-shot. The novitiate of acquaintance passed, intimacies were 
formed which lasted for life. Solon has said that no one can be deemed 
happy until dead. Assuming that to be correct, and such a respecta¬ 
ble old gentleman is certainly good authority, then each man on his 
side of the fence was exerting himself to the utmost to anticipate the 
bliss of the stranger before him. 

Before that, however, the forlorn hope under the leadership of Casey 
and our old friend Twiggs, major of marines, had marched up the road 
leading to the castle-gate. They stepped off at the pas de charge , and 
met not only a warm, but an intensely hot reception, that nearly smoth¬ 
ered them all. The Major was instantly killed. He fell not alone, nor 
unavenged. The detachment had been thrown out ostensibly to carry 
one of the works, and really did draw much attention from the main 
body of our force. It was a striking illustration of the familiar fable 
of the monkey and the cat. Jocko could afford to singe Grimalkin’s 
4 paw in raking the roasted chestnuts from the hot embers. The storm- 
ers had need to have been asbestos-skinned to escape scorching from the 
fire that blazed in their faces. But let us return to the main body. 

In doing so we must pass an interesting group by the read-side, al¬ 
though separated from it by a ditch. There stands a well-built, manly 
form, with no superfluous flesh to clog his muscles. His dress bean the 
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designation of a major-general. As he coolly smokes a segar he, from 
under a crescent-shaped green eye-shade, scans the movements of his 
command, and gives his few brief ordere as gently as if he were super¬ 
intending a militia-muster or a sham-fight of the Shanghais. He thinks 
not of danger; for his soul, charmed with war's rude minstrelsy, is act¬ 
ively engaged at the hardest-fought points. It is Quitman. He was 
not always thus gentle and calm. During the battle of Churubusco he 
was stationed at San-Augustine, miles from the reddened field, and his 
post was considered to be the post of honor, as it was expected that the 
enemy would attack the place ; but he saw with much chagrin that 
the desperate foe had his hands full without any thing more to do ; and 
when he stood upon a roof and with a strong spy-glass brought the 
scene before him, he could not restrain himself, but tore out handfuls of 
his whitened beard — so it is said. By his side, and talking to him, 
stands another who has also dismounted. A sombrero protects his head 
from the sun ; his coat is doffed, and his left shirt-sleeve is crimsoned 
up to the shoulder. A gun-shot has tom through half the length of 
the arm. He declines to quit the ground ; for, like the one beside him, 
his mind is absorbed in the fray. A black moustache bespeaks him the 
junior in years, as he is in rank, of the other, whose moustache has 
turned an unequivocal gray. The keen quick glances that shoot from 
his eyes betray a restless spirit; and an expression of anger, a malison, 
escapes him as his attention is called to a spot hard by. The orderly, 
to whom his favorite charger was intrusted a half-hour since, has for¬ 
gotten his instructions, and, by careless exposure the beautiful animal 
lies bleeding. The horse gives a piercing token of recognition of his 
master's voice, and rolls on the ground in agony. It is Brigadier-Gene¬ 
ral Shields. 

After getting over a moat eight yards in width and three in depth, 
the contest became so engrossing that the pioneers and ladder-men, 
throwing down what they then deemed to be ignoble implements of toil, 
seized weapons and joined in more congenial exercises than breaking 
mortar and stone. The place was already penetrated and entered in 
many points. Scathing fires darted from the azoteas and windows, and 
flew from every wall and work beside, but were insufficient to more than 
stagger the assailants, as with an inspiring cheer they bounded onward 
and upward. There was quite an uproar. 

* They close in clouds of smoke and dost, 

With sword-sway, and with lances thrust; 

And such a yell was there, 

Of sudden and portentous birth, 

As if mep fought upon the earth, 

And fiends in upper air: 

Oh! life and death were in the shout, 

Recoil and rally, charge and rout. 

And triumph and despair 1 ’ 

From the woods on the south side our voltigeurs became the more ha¬ 
rassing because concealed; their incessantly-cracking rifles telling so 
well that the least exposure was sure of drawing their instantaneous 
and marked attention. The endeavor to unman the guns in the bat- 
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teries for a time seemed futile ; for all vacancies were promptly filled, 
and they continued to breathe forth death like destroying angels, spar¬ 
ing neither tree, nor flower, nor flesh. Then every rock, shrub, or ma¬ 
guey-plant served as shelter for the active sharp-shooters of our side, 
who in their turn covered the progress of those ascending the acclivi¬ 
ties. Each point of consequence gained drew forth renewed cheers from 
the successful party. The resistance was so fierce and determined as 
for a while to keep the scales equipoised, although our ultimate success 
was not for a moment doubted by the northern invaders. Sometimes a 
touch slips from the painter, or a happy thought starts into the poet's 
brain so surprisingly as to elicit the unrestrainable admiration of the 
author; the time inspired analogous feelings in the soldier. Back were 
the cheers of the besiegers echoed in taunting notes of defiance, to tell 
us that the day was not yet won. 

The giddy subaltern, R-, whose command was supporting artil¬ 

lery, forgot his role, and, moving his men forward, he left the cannon 
unprotected from any force that might assault them. He saw our flag 
dancing on its winding way, and very wrongfully became excited there¬ 
at. Followed by his trusty grenadiers, he rushed up the height in the 
face of hand-grenades and other fire-works aimed at him ; nor stopped 
he to surmise upon the chances of his swelling the rich harvest that 
Death was reaping by the thunder-bolts that flew on every side ; indeed, 
as each metallic shower rattled through the variegated foliage and 
brought a windfall to the grim old tyrant, he waved his sword aloft, 
and thought but of Guadalupe and glory! He had reached the foot of 
a high hill, when a musket-ball in his right thigh persuaded him to 6top 
and think. His men had got so into the humor of the thing that they 
dashed at the wall, and by the aid of cracks and projections worked 
their way up, though roughly checked. With merry jest they went. 

‘ Keep your head out of my face ! ’ said one, jocosely, as his next com¬ 
rade’s skull, cracked by a shot, grazed him. Thus it went. That fire 
failed to restrain those influenced by such an indomitable spirit— a spi¬ 
rit that asserted even the control of circumstances. Several regiments 
were already on the hill. Fearlessly they climb the craggy porphyritic 
rock, whose every inch was disputed. During the heat of the combat 
the explosions were so continuous that it was as a pillar of fire gleam¬ 
ing through clouds of rolling smoke. A commotion showed that a man 
of rank had fallen, and our men respectfully hesitate. It reminds us 
of an incident in our revolutionary history, when an American officer 
stood over his fallen leader, and exclaimed, ‘ Save ! oh! save the Baron 
de Kalb !' and the British fell back. 

Xicotencal, a Mexican colonel, then fell. To the last he upheld the 
fame of the noble Tlascalan chieftain whose name he bore — the name 
of a family shorn indeed of its might, yet perpetuated in the history of cen¬ 
turies. Almost at the same moment Colonel Ransom died at the van of his 
regiment, the Ninth, but not until he had attained the crest of the cerro. 
The immense loss in him might have dispirited the troops under more 
favorable circumstances ; but they well knew that they stood upon mines 
and pit-falls, and their least danger was on the bayonets and in the 
cannons’ mouths in front; and they knew that Seymour led them. 
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The crisis had come. Did the light-footed stormers pause ? At their 
very feet lurked an unseen danger. It was the train communicating 
with the magazine in the vault of the castle. With the rapidity of 
thought its springing might hurl them as lifeless as the toppling crags 
which may settle upon and crush them. Already the port-fire spit 
forth its envenomed blaze close by the fuse of the mine. No! their in¬ 
genuity had discovered and intercepted the serpent-like hose ; and a 
ball from a faultless aim had struck down the youthful officer of engi¬ 
neers who at duty’s call was about to involve himself, his friends, and 
all in one common immolation. 

Now, while business is so brisk on the hill, let us look to our neigh¬ 
bors elsewhere engaged. Brevet-Brigadier-General P. F. Smith, who 
had recently thrown down his goose-quill, and forsaken the haunts 
where Justice is supposed to preside, was handsomely guiding the move¬ 
ments of his brigade. There might be seen the disciplined soldier who 
had forgot the clock-like precision of parade, busy in spoliation with 
willing heart and nimble hands; and scattered here and there were 
amateur performers, followers of the army, who waited for neither or¬ 
der nor invitation to mingle in the melee ; and they were all sorts of 
men, who showed as great a contempt for life as for the esthetics of 
dress. Those hardy teamBters in red shirts and half-ranchero costume 
were not less terrible to the foe than were the most spruce of the elite 
of the army. Many of them had apparently private accounts to settle. 
The temerity with which they sprang yelling into the midst of groups 
of ten times their numerical strength, and the effect of their mad efforts, 
as they plied the bayonet or the bowie-knife, instanced miracles of faith 
to which war as well as religion has a claim. Higher and higher our 
colors danced in the artificial breeze, which bore away small ribbons, 
and each step gave striking examples of confidence and valor. 

‘ Ha! — again we have met. That for the Alamo ! ’ 

The exclaimer was just such an one as we might expect to fall in 
with upon the horizon-bounded plains of the Far West. The unkempt 
locks of his sun-burnt hair fell in a mat upon his broad shoulders, and 
from his unshorn face depended a patriarchal beard — one that without 
inconvenient crowding might afford nest-room for a family of swallows. 
His tout ensemble was in keeping with his upper gear. He was a per¬ 
sonage with whom an encounter would scarcely be coveted in a waste 
and savage region, to which he seemed best fitted, were his heart half 
as fierce as his huge, red, aquiline nose, or the fire that blazed steadily 
from his large black eyes. Those few words too, which, in a second’s 
lull, burst from him, did they whisper consolation to the man to whom 
he spoke ? Alamo! — how portentous ! That was the watch-word of 
the vengeance-seeking Texans — the name of the Aceldama, the field 
of blood, where their fathers, brothers, friends were decoyed into a sur¬ 
render, and then massacred! — the name that to this day is the pass¬ 
word given by the frontiers’-man as he sends his ancient foe into eter¬ 
nity — the name most expressive of deadly revenge, more than 
4 Qhterra al Cuchillo / 9 

Were the two who thus strangely met former actors in that tragedy ? 
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Doubtless they were : one an instrument of that most perfidious act; 
the other an avenger of blood, against whom no city of refuge closed its 
portals. As an accompaniment to his shriek of recognition, the Texan 
dashed his hat, a slouched, mis-shapen thing, into the eyes of the Mexi¬ 
can. The latter could not conceal his amazement at the untimely re¬ 
newal of such an unpleasant acquaintance ; but starting back, he gave 
vent to a loud ‘ Caramba! ’ — a 7 ?*asi-oath in which his kind much in¬ 
dulge. Not improbably the wild-looking man had been schooled to 
sudden emergencies in contests with the red-men of the forest; for by 
what he deemed legitimate tact, he had thrown his adversary off his 
guard, and gained time to complete the loading of & long rifle. The 
dreaded crack was followed by a leap into the air and & howl of rage. 
Unfair, was it ? Good reader, be not more scrupulous than all the 
world beside. Agree with Lysander, that 4 When the lion's skin is too 
short, we must eke it out with the fox’s case,’ as witness Crimean 
warfare. 

‘ Por amor de Jesus ! Miserecordia ! ’ bawled some miserable fel¬ 
lows, as they still quakingly clung to their offensive weapons. * Cuar- 
tel / * demanded others boldly in an unfaltering tone, as they brought 
their arms to a rest, and stood in the firm, erect attitude of the soldier. 

Quarter ! The demand was futile. Bid the mill-stream stay its 
fleeting course, or the swift cascade return up the face of the rock, 
rather than hope for quarter at such a moment. 

4 Remember El Molino /* was the cry that hoarsely rose above the 
tumult. It was caught up and repeated, blending Anglo-Saxon, Mile¬ 
sian, and AUemanic into a confused jargon, a dissonant hum. 

Then the victors did remember what was so ineflaceably traced on 
their memory. Only five days — five day9 of comparative quiet — 
had elapsed since the action of El Molino del Rey. There the wounded 
of our army — and their name was Legion — w ho fell into the hands of 
the semi-barbarians, the lancers, were ruthlessly slaughtered, and that 
too within sight of comrades, who could stretch forth no arm to save. 
Exasperated as were now the Americans of the North by the sullen 
resistance they met, that appeal to their feelings of retaliation wrought 
them up to such a molten degree of intensity, that for some minutes 
they were carried beyond the control of officers. The demand for 
quarter fell but coldly on the ears of those whose burning thoughts re¬ 
called some friend who, when incapacitated for defence, had perished 
by assassin-steel. Nor was it heeded by others who well knew that, 
were the relative positions of the contending parties transposed, none of 
the benignant spirit of mercy would have beamed on them. Like 
baleful lightning, flash fell the bright bayonets to the horizon, and 
quickly found sheaths in palpitating bosoms. Cold steel and feverish 
breasts ! The scale had not yet preponderated in our favor, although so 
soon to kick the beam. The expiring hymn of the doomed was the 
thundering music of battle. Thus raged the strife below. 

Nor had the carnage upon the hill-top abated a whit. That was 
fully attested by the mangled figures which ever and anon crimsoned 
the rocks. Hurled headlong from the windows and walls, some dashed 
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from peak to crag down a declivity which had not so much as & foot¬ 
hold for fifty feet, appearing as messengers of bloody tidings to those 
below. It seemed as if a communion with visible nature had imparted 
some of the savage wildness of the dizzy rocks to the hearts of those 
engaged. Certain it is, that our men exhibited more ferocity there than 
at any other time during the war ; excitement acted upon their souls 
as wine upon the physical system. Our troops on the azotea were play¬ 
ing a game of bodily agility, and they scrupled not to avail themselves 
of the readiest means of terminating the conflict. 

The castle had been used as a military college, and it contained 
about forty elcvcs, most of whom were boys just at that age when the 
sentiments of chivalry are the strongest, before unworthy motives are 
apt to creep in and influence the mind. Like the many mere boys of 
our own army, no class did better service. To do the little officers in 
embryo (the cadets) the justice they deserve, they contributed consider¬ 
ably to the resistance made to the substitution of our bunting for theirs, 
and they would not give in until the ephemeral light of victory, which 
for some instants had flickered upon their standards, left them in deep¬ 
est gloom, and the full-grown men gave up their arms. The nation did 
well to trust its military honor in the charge of such youths; and un¬ 
less a future mingling in demoralizing political contests contaminate 
them, they bid fair to re-brighten the tarnished escutcheon of their de¬ 
generate native land. 

The partial subsiding of the noise and clangor announced that 
the struggle had passed the culminating point, and our flag floated 
upward in the zenith whence the tri-color had been tom. Then Reason 
resumed her sway. Noble fellows sprang forward to ward off the 
avenging blows of their infuriate comrades. In many instances they 
shielded from harm foemcn, who, in the blindness of despair, perceived 
not the flight of all hope, and who still wielded their arms. It was 
fortunate for such that the net of the fowler had not ensnared them a 
few minutes earlier, at the time when some infatuated sub-chieftain — 
so it was said and believed — caused to be displayed a black banner, 
inscribed, * JDoi no CuarteV There is little doubt that was the case ; 
for it was spoken of on the spot, although soon invisible. In the event 
of success, the intention of the enemy was manifest, and a pirate’s flag 
might strike terror into assailants less daring. 

During the engagement, the attention of more than one was at¬ 
tracted to the spectacle of a plain civilian with belted sword, who ap¬ 
peared more anxious to get a good position, from which he could view 
the scene, than to slay his kind. It was Walker, the artist. From the 
sketch then made he subsequently portrayed the battle upon canvas in 
an able manner. He saw the whole with a professional eye, as if so 
many mannikins had suddenly been imbued with life and motion for 
his especial benefit. ‘ A little more dark in this spot; a fine smoke. 
Ah! that *s better ! Major of Marines hit ; it breaks the stiffness of 
the picture. Upon the hill, eh?. Good dresses make a pleasing 
variety. Now, a touch more of crayon in this place. Capital! — the 
effect is fine. Must thin out those ranks; must indeed. Splendid! 
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Who’d a thought it? — last charge of grape just the thing. Good 
again! general shot! Whew! what a-a-dust they do kick up ! As¬ 
sault on redan ; hit me, I suppose. Just a touch more of shade in this 
corner; yes, that does help it; relieves the smoke. Beautiful! — a 
shell right in the middle of ’em ! Could n’t be nicer; very kind, I *m 
sure ; will hit — me— if — do n’t — look out! That will work up 
finely. There! rim shot off of sombrero! Must leave — leave as 
soon — soon — as — get — this — part, part done. Now, think that ’ll 
do!’ 

We can easily imagine his soliloquy. It was time for him to leave, 
afler unconsciously sketching through the worst of the turmoil. All 
who came within the sweep of his eye were put down by his facile 
pencil; and when he subsequently called forth his blade to protect his 
picture, and as an incident thereto, his life, those who were so rash as 
to oppose him shared a similar fate. 


PAST TWO. 

Certes, it needed no reference to the notes in my minute-book to 
make this feeble transcript of the occurrences of that day ; for although 
like old Bernal Diaz, I have permitted years to interveningly roll be¬ 
tween the action and this record of it, yet the whole tableau rises as 
vividly before me as if it were but of yesterday. 

The plantain, which, emblematic of repose and cooling airs, Egyptian 
superstition has consecrated to the Genii of the Shades, now flung its 
umbrageous mantle over many forms, who, in the long sleep given to 
recover from a life-long fatigue, were for ever unmindful of the mad¬ 
dening strife. Each face seemed to say : 

1 1 died no felon’s death: 

A warrior’s weapon freed a warrior’s soul.* 

Their firmly-compressed lips told of determination. It was & place 
for a poet to die. The only one in my regiment then fell, and but for 
one or two trifling considerations that made life still palatable, his re¬ 
mains would have enriched the soil upon which he lay. The last act 
of the Chevalier Bayard, when from faintness he could no longer fight, 
was to command his steward to set him with his back against a tree, 

that he might die facing the enemy. When II-, for he it was, 

kissed his mother earth, under what was thought to be a mortal wound, 
his anguish was much alleviated by the reflection that his name would 
be historically associated with the famed Chapultepec — the hill of the 
grasshopper — whose glories the copper-skinned poet so often had sung ; 
and waving his hand to his nearest men, he bade them to bear him to 
the nearest tree, that he might expire with the halo of glory on his 
brow and the paean of triumph in his ears. And then, as he took a pull 
at a flask, he gave a sigh of satisfaction, took a lingering look in the 
direction of Tacubaya, from whose house-tops many of the soft 6ex 
witnessed the doings, and sank back with the words: 1 Fare-ye-well, 
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Guadalupe 1 —they’ve done for me ! ’ and died ? No, he did nothing 
of the kind. A swig from a mess-mate’s spirit-flask revived him ; he 
lived to be borne into the city of Mexico on a litter raised on men’s 
shoulders, the admiration of all the young misses, who peeped through 
the lattices when they heard the martial strains ; and to this day he 
has indefinitely postponed his epithalmium or his exit. 

On one side of the castle were haciendas , with orchards and planted 
fields in a state of luxuriant cultivation ; on another, the green savan¬ 
nahs left by the receding lake, which once had washed the base of the 
hill. Within the garden rose the gigantic trees whose tops, when the 
blue clouds of battle enveloped them, became as indistinct as a moun¬ 
tain in a mist, though towering almost to a level with the troops on the 
summit of the Cerro. I would not risk drawing upon credulity by a 
description of those prodigies of vegetable creation, were it not for their 
well-authenticated loftiness and dimensions. The girth of one of them 
near the ground is one hundred and seventeen feet and ten inches. 
They loom up as monuments of an age so long agone, that the royal 
eagle, which, perched upon a nopal, furnished a design for the national 
arms ever since in use, might also have perched upon them ; and in a 
hale old age of many centuries, they still stand as sentinels who were 
posted long before the first descent of the Aztecs from the North. 

How I can recall the whole scenery as first we entered its precincts! 
Incongenial was it with the air-drawn picture wrought by the enchant¬ 
ment of distance. The time and place, with all its attendant train of 
circumstances, could not fail to awaken thrilling emotions in a bosom 
more immobile than mine. In the grove that girdles the great rock is 
the spot where the ill-fated monarch Montezuma was wont to seek that 
refuge from the noon-tide heat denied him by his shadeless city. There, 
surrounded by sweet-smelling flowers, which spring not less spontane¬ 
ously than worthless weeds in climes not so highly favored, he gave 
audience to the few, and inhaled at every breath the fragrance of me¬ 
dicinal herbs. There, surrounded by courtiers, ho sipped the delicious 
vanilla-flavored chocolatl , amid the carolling of melodious and brightly- 
plumed songsters, which fluttered through their capacious aviaries. 
There too were the fish-ponds, upon whose lilied margins the courtly 
companions of the angle could loll and discuss good living and earn a 
meal. The permanent abode of beauty is no longer there ; she only 
hovers over the place with a sad countenance. In the entangling 
thicket we might vainly seek the marks of ancient state, where nature 
and art combined to make it the hallowed haunt of royalty. The 
government or people that could remorsely demolish the bas-reliefs cut 
in the living rock, to represent the faces and perpetuate the memory of 
the two Montezumas, would hardly delight in the preservation of minor 
legendary curiosities. The Vandals deserved to have their own faces 
chiseled likewise. Peering through the untrimmed vines that know 
not a gardener’s care, and half-covered with dead-leaves, soil, and rub¬ 
bish, are remnants of fountains that shall warble forth no song again. 
Elaborately cut in hieroglyphics, they are so stained and disfigured that 
the mystic designs are untraceable. What charm may he hid in the 
undeciphered stone, which ignorance or want of refinement has thrust 
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into some out-of-the-way corner, or broken into building materials for 
walls, who can tell ? 

The gloomy cypress now waved mournfully over the many braves 
who had sunk among the graceful branches of the Peruvian pepper-tree 
and the red-berried myrtle — the scarcely audible soughing of the breeze 
and the medley of battle their only requiem, as, shrouded in smoke, 
they lay clasped in the cold arms of death. From a platform raised in 
the circuit of the botanical garden — the wall of which had served 
as a parapet to the infantry there stationed — had tumbled scores of the 
defenders in that fierce assault; and piled one upon another, their 
mouths foaming and countenances distorted, they vainly struggled 
against rolling into the moat. The muddy flood was so marbled over 
with a crimson tinge as to be almost opaque. The bubbles were the 
last dying sighs which escaped to the surface as each one sunk toward 
the bottom. The net-work of creeping plants, too, hid much of the 
carnage. The mutilated trunks over which we tripped had lately been 
quickened with living souls ! There they were to lie until the scent 
should mingle with and pollute the atmosphere, and the earth-worm 
was to be cheated of his prey until the restoration of order ; then the 
sad relics were to be tossed without prayer or priest into the trench. 

Truly the aspect of the place was amply sufficient to awaken sad¬ 
dened reflections, when passion had time to cool. It read a homily 
upon the mutability of human affairs, evidenced in unmistakable cha¬ 
racters all around. There the lords of the land held their councils until 
others, more stem and tyrannical, from an unheard-of country toward 
the rising sun, appeared upon the stage. The corslet-clad foreigners, 
with their terrible weapons that emitted the noise and flash of the 
storm-cloud, and some of them swiftly riding upon beasts the like of 
which had never been seen there before, rider and horse in one, like the 
fabled Centaur, spread dismay throughout the land. Three centuries 
later, it did not seem so harsh to us, as, under somewhat similar cir¬ 
cumstances, we stood in the tracks of Cortes and his devout followers, 
and the earth was again moistened with streams of life released from 
opposing swarms. We gloried not in our cool moments, as the late 
boasting masters of what they deemed an impregnable fortification now 
lay blackening in the sun ; they seemed to chide the exultant spirit. 
Their morning thirst for glory and victory had not been slaked ; a con¬ 
sciousness in their last moments of having done their duty, was — as, 
alas! is too often the case — the soldier’s only reward. Under the 
system of theology of their ancestors, their spirits would at once have 
passed into the highest place in Paradise, because they had fallen in 
battle ; but a new faith denied them that consolation. Were the vic¬ 
tors to be envied ? Their guerdon was indeed the laurel, but the laurel 
robbed of most of its charms by the intermingling cypress. When 
Apollo would have embraced the chaste Daphne — so it is fabled — 
she w r as changed into the laurel, identically the same, yet how worth¬ 
less on being attained ! Let us take things as philosophically as did the 
god when the fair form eluded his grasp, looking calmly into the ever- 
alternating mirror of life’s chances, else the laurel-wreath will be found 
less verdant than ourselves. 
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Why do we longer linger in these precincts ? — and have been moral¬ 
izing too, eh ? Only a few moments indeed. In that time, General 
Bravo has delivered up his sword to a lieutenant; our noble chief is di¬ 
recting further offensive operations ; the light troops are moving; we 
must advance ; the day’s work is not half-done. Five minutes’ breath, 
ing-time, and we again plunge into the strife. w. n. Brown*. 


to MYRA. 


b t :aw!U>jo« 


0 Myra ! how you bother me! 

I cannot sleep at night; 

For elf-like round my pillow 
You ’re ever in my sight. 

Go where I will in Dream-land, 

By lake or ocean’s tide, 

O’er hill-slopes, or through flowery mead*, 
You ’ro over by my side. 


In every whispering echo 
That murmurs in the air, 

With most delicious melody, 

Thy voice is ever there: 

I know it, and I feel it, 

’T is this that makes mo moan ; 
I think it very hard, Myra, 

I cannot be alone. 


’T is but the other eve, Myra, 

Wliilo dozing in my chair, 

I couldst have sworn that thou didst run 
Thy fingers through my hair; 

Whilo bending down with modest blush, 
Thine eyes in half-eclipse, 

I ’ll take my oath that we embraced, 

So tempting were thy lips. 


It must be that you are a witch, 

And I am ono bewitched: 

For be you present or away, 

I’m all the same—just wretched: 
So I will be revenged, I will: 

I ’ll ne’er forgive thee — never! 

I ’ll pay you day by day — give notes 
And make them run for ever! 
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Mr.HTVrt ic k a r . 


THE AZUP.E ADOLESCENT. 

‘Slkep'st thou or wak’at thou, jolly shepherd. 

Thy sheep are in the corn, 

And for one blast of thy minikin mouth, 

Thy flock will takono harm.’ — Bhakspearr. 

Cerulean youth, arise! 

And wind your bugle-horn, 

Till like a spirit through the skies, 

I hear its echoes borne; 

For flocks are in the dewy mead, 

And sheep in the golden com. 

Ah I faineant! is it thus 
Tour fleecy flock you keep ? 
Embraced by Morpiieus ; 

Lost in the realm of sleep, 

By the fragrant hay-cock high, 

Where nut-brown maidens reap ? 


THE DREADFUL LEGEND OF THE DARK LADIE. 

They said she was a sorceress, 

Who studied gramarie, 

So in a donjon’s deep duress 
They cast the dark ladie : 

And many a warder watched without, 

Lest she should flit or flee. 

They brought the stem witch-ladie forth : 

She gazed with quenchless pride. 

‘ Ho 1 wretched grobians I would ye tell 
How Sorceress Norn a died I 
Beware, lest this should prove a sell, 

Ye low-flung, base outside 1 ’ 

They tossed her in a blanket — lo I 
Uprose the dark ladie 
Upon her magic broom: ‘ Ho! ho! 

Think ye to sport with Me ? ’ 

‘ Norna l Norn a 1 Norna 1 ’ said I, 

‘ Whither, ah 1 whither dost venture so high ? ’ 
* To sweep Arachne’s toils from the sky. 

But I will be with ye by-and-by, 

Ere yet the dew on the grass be dry 1 ’ 

The mocking witch-tones faded away, 

And Norna was lost in the depths of day. 
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Poems by Erastcs W. Ellsworth. In one volume: pp. 272. Hartford, Connecti¬ 
cut : F. A. Brown. 

It is a fashion of the critics to preface the slightest notice of a poet, actor, 
or painter, with a long-winded dissertation on matters in general. A double 
row of colossal sphinxes, a mile in length, and leading to nothing but a 
sand-heap, would bring less sense of disproportion and disappointment. In 
truth, the sphinxes themselves would be more intelligible than most of these 
profoundly empty essays. To be sure it is a labor-saving process, it being 
much easier to expatiate in generalities than to make a careful examination 
of a work of art; but the labor saved to tho writer is thrown upon the 
reader, in a way to remind one of the rather profane apothegm about ‘ easy 
writing.’ It is usual to begin the preliminary remarks at the remotest pos¬ 
sible point of association with the business in hand — very much as if the 
Allied Armies were to make the Cape of Good Hope their 1 base of opera¬ 
tions ’ in the Crimea. Perhaps, as huntsmen inclose a forest and beat it up 
in a narrowing circle, so the critic fancies that he will make surer of his 
game by commencing at a distance. Like the single-handed Hibernian, he 
would surround the enemy. Or possibly the motive is purely to enlighten 
the reader, after the manner of Diedrich Knickerbocker’s History of New- 
York, from the creation downward. Of course there must be a more 
worthy purpose than to display a small stock of ideas, or of information, 
which may bravely cloak a hasty and careless judgment of the work to be 
considered. 

But we must leave the critics, or we shall run into this very absurdity of 
theirs. We propose no leonine roaring and roaming to-and-fro in the earth, 
and up and down it, ending in the merest asinine kick or lick (as the case 
may be) at the man and thing in question. The reader may bo referred to 
a thousand reviews, if he would be refreshed on the subject of poetry in 
general and tho universe in particular. Our business is briefly with Mr. 
Ellsworth and his volume. 

Our young poets are too often poets of promise rather than of perform¬ 
ance. But it may be gathered from this volume that its author is not in the 
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first effervescence of youth; and we infer that he is not likely to be diverted 
from his aspirations by the usual press of professional or other business. 
There is evidence, too, that he has laid the foundations of excellence more 
broadly and deeply than is common, and that he loves the studious retire¬ 
ment and communion with nature favorable to a worthy success in the tune¬ 
ful art. A manifest intellectual courage and force of will seem to complete 
the conditions of a safe augury of such success. 

Not that entire independence of mind is to be looked for, or found, in 
these poems. A mixture of bold originality and of resemblances to well- 
known authors, is one of their most obvious and perplexing features. And 
yet the first essays of the truest poets even are apt to remind us of their 
predecessors in song; it seems almost a necessity of young genius to fall 
into the tone of one and another great master, before reaching the clear 
pitch and quality of individual music. Accordingly, not a few pages of this 
volume awaken in the reader, more or less faintly, a note or two of some re¬ 
membered air. To a listless ear, the best of the poems might sound some¬ 
what as echoes. We could specify a dozen pieces that remind us of the 
manner of as many different poets; and one of Mr. Ellsworth's most vigor¬ 
ous efforts is an undisguised casting in the mould of Schiller's ‘ Song of the 
Bell.' Indeed, we shrewdly suspect that he has more than once availed 
himself of others’ musical forms of expression, in a conscious and defiant 
way, as if, like sovereign minds before him, he would freely appropriate any 
thing to his own purposes, by virtue of some divine right Were these re¬ 
semblances all, the book would not be worthy of notice. But a careful 
reading persuades us that some of the very pieces which suggest to memory 
the poems of others, are as true and distinct creations as a newly-found 
species of honcy-suckle or magnolia. There is a clear, strong conception — 
a fertility of thought, a heartiness of spirit, a quaint variety, and fearless 
energy of utterance, all together indicating a native spring of the waters of 
poesy, not a mere artificial fountain drawn from old reservoirs of inspiration. 
Under all his assumed or accidental disguises, Mr. Ellsworth is his free, 
self-possessed, and purposed self A mind with the qualities of his, if it 
have also the prime requisite of toilful persistence, will come wholly to itself 
by the very process of trying all the great forms and moods of song, and so 
will be thenceforth entirely itself. Though it may wander about at first in 
such channels as it finds ready-made, it will gather volume enough to mark 
out its own. 

It is unfortunate that a poem has been placed first in the book so little en¬ 
riched with the author's various merit, and so open to cavils about imitation, 
as the one entitled ‘The Chimes.’ More to \>e regretted is the occasional 
excess of colloquialism, descending in some instances to slang, as in the 
pieces named * The Seasons,’ and ‘ The Cock of the Walk.’ It may be well 
enough in * The Yankee,’ and * A Domestic Lyric,’ and in passages of the 
good downright * Ballad of Nathan Hale,' or wherever the author does not 
speak in his own person, and only aims at bold faithfulness to character. 
To us, such audacities—ventured upon by a writer of manifestly pure and 
elevated mind — are signs rather of promise; they evince an old-fashioned, 
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lusty strength, and a contempt of mincing monotony and euphemism — a 
freedom from sickly taste. As they stand, however, many of these phrases 
are blemishes, offering a temptation to critics to dismiss the volume with an 
unfair quotation and a sneer. But they are confined to a few poems. 

A like discrimination applies to the author’s humor. When he writes in 
his own person, it tends to overflow too broadly, becoming more like a 
muddy freshet than a mellow, pervading moisture, which is the nature of 
true humor. In some instances it is very happy, as for example this de¬ 
scription of a barn-yard king: 

‘With breast so sleek, and eye so bright, 

As if you were the pink of honor, 

You ’re stuffed as full of wrath and spite 
As Bishop Bonner.* 

Good as this is, we feel hardly safe with our poet when he is in a jocular 
mood. Our fastidiousness is in a state of anxiety lest it receive, not a very 
severe, but some degree of shock. The merry passages appear to us some¬ 
what as those of most writers of the olden time appear — indiscriminate, 
blunt, far-fetched, or awkward and forced. Yet, when Mr. Ellsworth enters 
into and assumes a specific, humorous character — such as that of a Yankee 
or a gossip—he succeeds admirably. His playful vein is good wherever it 
is subservient to a dramatic purpose, for there it is either excused or limited 
by some sharply-conceived character. 

There are many who object to Tennyson’s recent battle-song, on the score 
of such lines as, * Some one had blundered.’ Some verses in the book be¬ 
fore us may raise a similar objection. We think, however, that it is un¬ 
founded whenever a poem as a whole satisfies the imagination. Every line 
in such an organic whole, if it be needed to tell the story, is pervaded with 
the vitality of the work, though taken separately it may be prosaic. An 
arm-bone or muscle of a beautiful woman may be a prosy thing in itself, 
but the whole living woman is a perfect poem. Mr. Ellsworth has com¬ 
mand of a lofty poetic diction; and an occasional letting down of this grace¬ 
fully is a charm and a relief. As to the pieces of indifferent merit through¬ 
out, it is perhaps well enough to include some of them in the collection. 
They show the different sides of the writer’s nature; they may have a 
special value to his friends. We see no occasion to make a book of verse so 
small and select that nothing is left but riddles for the critical, as the manner 
of some volumes is. The poet speaks to all classes; it is well that com¬ 
mon-place minds find something congenial in a work of miscellaneous con¬ 
tents. Any one of eight or ten of the poems now under consideration, is 
sufficient to save the book from the fate of the thousand and one tomes of 
mediocre poetry issued in this country. 

Thus much by way of exception and volunteered excuse. The merits of 
the author may be touched upon in the order first of his manner, then of 
the matter. One of his obvious excellencies is a familiarity with old English 
words and idioms, together with a measurable avoidance of the mere affecta¬ 
tion of using obsolete words and orthographies. He seems to have steeped 
himself in the spirit and language of Shakspearr, Milton, and the ancient 
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masters of oar prose and poetry, until their feeling and expression have be¬ 
come quite his own. By communion with these writers, or else by more 
direct sympathy with those of older time, he has also much of the Greek 
and Roman classic spirit and grace. Witness any part of the longest poem 
in the collection, ‘Ariadne,’ & nobly-conceived and charmingly-written 
masque. Take for example the light opening song of the Dryad : 

‘We shadowy Oceanides, 

Jove’s warders of the island trees, 

The tufted pillars tall and stout, 

And all the bosky camp about, 

Maintain our lives in sounding shades 
Of old yEolian colonnades; 

But post about the neighbor land, 

In woof of insubstantial wear: 

Our ways are on the water-sand, 

Our joy is in the desert air.’ 


Further on may be quoted at random a higher strain of Terse, to illustrate 
the same qualities: 

* What is that girdle of the Queen of Love* 

Wherewith, as with the shell of Orpheus, 

Things high and humble — the exalted gods, 

And tenants of the far unvisited huts 
Of wildernesses — she alike subdues 
Unto the law of perfect harmony? 

What else but sweetness, tempered all one way, 

And looks of social benignity ? 

Which, when she chooseth to be all herself, 

She doth put on, and in the uct thereof. 

Such thousand graces lacquey her about, 

And in her smile such plenitude of joy, 

The extreme perfection of the immortal gods, 

Shines atlable, as, to partake thereof, 

Hath oftentimes set Heaven in uproar/ 

Next to a mingled English and ancient flavor of classic style, there are 
apparent in the poems an ease, directness, and force of versification, and 
often a fine musical adaptation of sound to sense, seldom so well sustained 
in first volumes of verse. Wc infer, however, that force is rarely or never 
sacrificed to smoothness; the impression left is the contrary of laborious 
polish; nor is there evidence of much thought given to rhythm, rhyme, and 
questions of metre. More attention to the philosophy of versification would 
have secured more novel and uniformly happy effects. Looking beneath 
this outward texture, we find uncommon strength and continuity of fibre in 
the fabrics of Mr. Ellsworth's muse. He has a tenacity of intention, a 
grasp and singleness of subject, which prove him equal to his themes, and 
able to mould them according to his will and mood. His shots are not a 
scattering of grape, but a well-aimed ball; he sees the end of his subject 
from the beginning, and is not turned aside from his object Several of the 
poems — for instance, ‘Tuloom’ and a ‘Millennial Psalm’—are very noticeable 
for their thorough immersion in the mood of imagination which inspired 
them. Looking still more intently, we discover proof of deep passion, of 
keen intuition of character and sympathy with its phases, which argue well 
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for the writer’s success in high efforts of a dramatic or narrative kind. The 
changing feelings and fancies of Ariadne, from her first discovery of The¬ 
seus’ desertion, onward to the climax of her indignation, when she impre¬ 
cates on him the vengeance of the gods, exclaiming: 


1 Thou too, great Neptune of the lower deeps, 
Heave thy wet head up from the monstrous main; 
Advance thy trident high as to the clouds, 

And, with a not-to-be-repeated blow, 

Dash the sin-freighted ship of that rash man ! * 


All the course of her outraged love is sweetly and powerfully conceived. 
Her concluding lapse from tragic emotion into a calm, unrevengeful disdain 
that almost sinks into the tenderness of pity, is especially true to her 
womanly nature, as it is also a fitting close of the scene. 

Mr. Ellsworth’s sincere sympathy with his own age and country, with 
our national traditions and hopes, is not less evident than his susceptibility 
to the past. Many of the poems deal with the scenes and actors of Ameri¬ 
can history, and breathe a fresh fragrance of the soil; they glow, too, with 
an enthusiasm so plainly earnest as to give one proof of genius, namely, an 
identification with home and country. Through these pieces, as well as 
others, runs a vein of homely wisdom likewise — a tone of sound good sense 
and sterling virtue. The meditations entitled ‘ Mount Vernon ’ — too long 
and indivisible to quote — may be instanced as exemplifying these traits, and 
as quite Bryantesque in solemn dignity of diction. 

A few ‘disjecta membra poetae,’ a few bricks, offered not so much to 
show the style of the poet’s architecture as the quality of his mental soil 
and the fire of his mental kiln, must close our remarks, unless we add a 
sample-poem or two. 

Beauty, the author calls the 


* Daughter of Time betrothed unto Death ; ’ 


and says that it 


-* is but dross, 

Being but the outer iris-film of love.’ 


A brook in the wilderness 

‘ Sings and skips on, nor knows its loneliness. 1 

The ‘ wandering bride of sorrow ’ was 

* Wrecked with false lights on Theseus’ rocky heart.’ 


The airs of spring come 

* To warm and wake their nestling broods 
Of buds in sylvan solitudes.’ 

Old soldiers sit by a household fire, 

‘ Their features flickering in the ingle blaze, 

Flashing, as if with startled thoughts of other days.’ 
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Death is well imagined in these words: 

* Death will rise aod drop the curtain 
On the windows of our day.’ 

Memory searches back the past, 

* Like one who searches with & light, 

Upon a midnight track.’ 

The idle cynic is exhorted to 

‘ Shake off this hideous death I 
Be man ! Stand up ! Draw in a mighty breath! ’ 

Among the poems most worthy of mention are 4 Putnam’s Awakening,’ 
very good in design, and in parts; * The Mayflower,’ with its quiet picturing 
and sweet refrain; 4 Tuloom,’ a grandly-toned vision of a ruined temple in 
Yucatan; 1 A Rail-road Lyric,’ every way an admirable idealization of the 
great mechanical romance of the age; 1 Brevities,’ being eight very bold and 
felicitous sonnets; * What is the Use?’ a vigorous putting of the questions 
and the solution of Life, in the spirit of Ecclesiastes; and 4 A Millennial 
Psalm,’ which soars into a majestic sweep of prophetic vision and language. 

‘ Tuloom ’ is perhaps the most terse, finished, and imaginative production of 
ail; its sonorous recurrence of rhyme, its intense imagery i and well-sustained 
tone of mystery, haunt the reader. The hissing serpent in the last stanza is 
a magical touch, and the 4 rushing upward’ in the following lines is an effect 
especially novel and vivid: 

1 When the night is wild and dark, 

And a roar is in the park, 

And the lightuing, to its mark, 

Cuts the gloom, 

All Ihe region, on the sight, 

Rushes upward from the night, 

In a thunder-crash of light, 

O’er Tuloom.’ 

The 4 appendix ’ of enigmatic poems is not behind the bulk of the volume 
in poetic merit. On the whole, Mr. Ellsworth is not of the metaphysical or 
ideal school of poets, nor of the simply sentimental. He deals best with 
things actual, that are and have been, and with the great patent realities of 
life and existence. He is eminently substantial. Of course he needs no 
advice from us, except it be to follow his own best instincts and judgment 
But we trust he will try his strength on dramas of the fiillest scope; not 
necessarily acting dramas, which require a peculiar aptness and training in 
the writer. The 4 dramatic lyric,’ also, which Browning has worked so well, 
is a vein in which Mr. Ellsworth would no doubt delve successfully. Still 
better adapted to his powers, perhaps, and to the public sympathies, are the 
romantic and historical ballad, and the patriotic song and metrical tale, those 
earliest and truest inspirations of every nation. He has the true New- 
England spirit and old American fire; and it is high time for the rich, vin¬ 
ous fermentation of American history to appear in more than one or two 
poets’ brains and hearts. 
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Christib Johnstone: a Novel. By Charles Rbade, Esq., Author of ‘Peg Woffing¬ 
ton.* In one volume: pp. S45. Boston : Ticknor and Fields. 

We do not wish to place another novelist on the same platform with 
Dickens. Reviewers are in the habit of thus elevating several * small cele¬ 
brities ’ each quarter, and yet the list of really great living novelists may be 
written on your thumb-nail. But we do wish to say, that the author of 
‘Peg Woffington’ and ‘Christie Johnstone’ deserves the distinction we 
have indicated. The author says of the second-named: * I dedicate all that 
is good in this work to my mother.’ Claiming under this patent, the author’s 
mother is entitled to the whole book; for it is all good. 

‘Lord Ipsden, (the hero,) age twenty-five, income eighteen thousand 
pounds per year, constitution equine, was unhappy.’ Having nothing to do 
but to amuse himself, of course he can’t do that This unfortunate Lord 
falls in love with his cousin, Barbara Sinclair, and his declaration is 
answered as follows: * The man I marry must have two things, virtues and 
vices: you have neither. You do nothing, and never will do any thing but 
sketch and hum tunes, and dance and dangle.’ Soon after this ‘heavyblow 
and great discouragement,’ Lord Ipsden’s man (a model gentleman’s gentle¬ 
man) discovering that ‘ My Lord ’ is growing pale and languid, sends for Dr. 
Aberford. 

Mr. Reade’s Dr. Abernethy enters, shouting: ‘ This is my patient lollop¬ 
ing in pursuit of health. Your hand,’ added he. ‘ Tongue. Pulse is good; 
breathe in my face.’ 

‘ Breathe in your face, Sir! How can I do that ? ’ (with an air of mild 
doubt) 

‘ By first inhaling, then exhaling in the direction required, or how can I 
make acquaintance with your bowels ? ’ 

‘ My bowels ? ’ 

‘ The abdomen and greater and lesser intestines. Well, never mind; I can 
get at them another way. Give your heart a slap, so. That’s your liver, 
and that’s your diaphragm.’ His Lordship having found the required spot, 
(some people I know could not,) the Aberford makes a circular spring and 
listens eagerly at the shoulder-blade. The result of this scientific panto¬ 
mime seemed to be satisfactory; for he exclaimed, not to say bawled: 

4 Hallo! here is a Viscount sound as a roach! ’ 

The Doctor makes a correct diagnosis of the case, and with a view to adapt¬ 
ing the remedy to the patient, inquires: ‘ What are your vices ? ’ 
‘Saunders,’ inquired the patient, ‘ which are my vices? ’ 

‘ M’ Lord, Lordship has n’t any vices,’ replied Saunders. 

‘ It seems I have n’t any vices, Dr. Aberford,’ said Lord Ipsden, demurely. 

‘ That is bad: nothing to get hold of,’ says Aberford. The Doctor finally 
hits upon the suitable treatment, and requests his Lordship to write down: 
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* DR. ABERFORD’S PRESCRIPTION. 

1 Make acquaintance with all the people of low estate who have time to be bothered 
with jou; learn their ways, their minus, and above all, their troubles. Relieve one 
fellow-creature a day, and let Saunders book the circumstances. Fish the herring, 
(that beats deer-stalking.) Ruu your nose into adventures at sea; live on tenpence a 
day, and earn it. Is it down ? ' 

* • Yes, it is down, but Saunders would have written it better.* 

* * If he had n’t, he ought to be hanged/ said the Aberford, inspecting the work.* 

The Aberford leaves, and his Lordship inquires of Saunders if he knows 
what the Doctor means by the lower classes ? 

‘ Perfectly, my Lord.* 

‘ Are there any about here ? * 

4 1 am sorry to say they are everywhere, my Lord.’ 

‘ Get me some/ {cigarette.) The result of this slightly stage order is the 
production by Saunders of two lovelier women than he had ever before 
opened a door to in the whole course of his perfumed existence. They were 
Christie Johnstone and Jean Carnie, her bosom-friend, young fisher- 
women both. The scene between these two marine goddesses and his Lord- 
ship te capital, but we can’t make room for it 

Christie Johnstone sends her‘baddish* brother, rolat fourteen, to con¬ 
voy his Lordship to the house of Jess Rutherford, as being one of the class 
Dr. Aberford’s prescription requires him to relieve: ‘For many years her 
life had been unsuccessful labor : if any thing had ever come to her, it had 
always been a misfortune; her incidents had been thorns, her events dag¬ 
gers.’ His Lordship leaves her some money and his card, with the request 
that she will call on him for any little sum she may have use for, and then 
asks her to make him acquainted with any little troubles she may have en¬ 
countered in the course of her life. No answer being given to this, his 
Lordship is about to go, when Jess Rutherford bursts into a passion of 
tears. 

* My trouble a, laddie/cried she,* trembling all over. ‘The sun wad set 
and rise, and set again ere I could tell ye a’ the trouble I ha’e come through. 
Oh ! ye need na vex yourself for an auld wife’s tears ; tears are a blessin’, 
lad, I shall assure ye. Mony’s the time I ha’e prayed for them and could 
na ha’e them. Sit ye doon! sit ye doon! I’ll no let ye gang frae my door 
till I ha’e thankit ye; but gi’e me time, gi’e me time. I canna greet a’ the 
days o’ the week.* 

‘Thicker Johnstone* (the baddish boy, retat fourteen,) opened his eyes, 
unable to connect the shillings and tears. Lord Ipsden sat down and felt 
very sorry for her. And she cried at her ease. His bare mention of her 
troubles had surprised the widow-woman’s heart, and now she looked up 
and examined his countenance: it was soon done. A woman, young or old, 
high or low, can appreciate sensibility in a man’s face at a single glance. 
What she saw there was enough ; she was sure of sympathy. Then the old 
fish-wife told the young aristocrat how she had borne twelve children, and 
had buried six of them as bairns; how her man was always unlucky; how 
a mast fell on him and disabled him for a whole season; and how, after 
numerous other troubles, her husband was in a dark and gusty night 
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drowned by slipping from the pier, and left her to struggle with fortune 
single-handed. 

She* told him of hunger, cold, and anguish. As she spoke, they became 
real things to him. Up to that moment they had been things in a story¬ 
book. Indeed she was a woman acquainted with grief. She might have 
said: * How hard sorrow sits ! This is my throne, bid kings come and bow 
to it’ Her hearer felt all this, and 4 in tones gentle as the south wind on a 
summer evening,’ offered her such consolation as he was able. 

‘ Madam,’ said he, * let me be so happy as to bring you some comfort 
The sorrows of the heart I cannot heal; they are for a mightier hand, but a 
part of your distress seems to have been positivo need; that at least we can 
dispose of, and I entreat you to believe, that from this hour, want shall 
never enter that door again. Never, upon my honor.* 

His Lordship had risen to go. She began to thank'him rather coldly and 
stiffly. 

‘ He says ye are a Lord. I dinna ken, and I dinna care; but ye ’re a 
gentleman, I daur say, and a kind heart yc ha’e,’ (then she began to warm,) 
* and ye ’ll never be a grain the poorer for what ye ha’e gi’en me; for ‘ He 
that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.’ ’ (Then she began to glow.) 
4 But it’s no your siller; dinna think it; na, lad, na 1 Oh! fine I ken there’s 
mony a supper for the bairns and me in yon braw bit metal; but I canna 
feel your siller as I feel your winsome smile, the drap in your young een, 
and the sweet words yo gied me in the sweet music o’ your Soothern tongue. 
Gude bless ye! Gude bless ye! and I bless ye.* 

She blessed him as one that had the power and the right to bless or curse. 
She stood on the high ground of her low estate and her afflictions, and de¬ 
manded of their Creator to bless the fellow-creature that had come to her 
aid and consolation. She blessed him by land and water. 

She knew most mortal griefs; for she had felt them. She warned them 
away from him one by one. She knew the joys of life; for she had felt 
their want She summoned them one by one to his side: 4 And a fair wind 
to your ship, and the storms aye ten miles to leeward of her.’ ‘ Many happy 
days and weel spent,’ she wished him. His love should love him dearly, or 
a better take her place. Health to his side by day, sleep to his pillow by 
night. A thousand good wishes came like a torrent of fire from her lips, 
with a power that eclipsed his dreams of human eloquence, and then chang¬ 
ing in a moment from the thunder of a Pythoness to the tender music of 
some poetess-mother, she ended : ‘ An’ oh! my bonny, bonny lad! may ye 
be wi’ £he rich upon the earth a’ your days, and wV the puir in the world to 
come ! * 

Christie Johnstone is a herring-fisher, a sailor, a story-teller, {raconteur.) 
She does the play of the ‘Merchant of Venice’ into Scotch prose for her 
friends, and astonishes them as much as Corinne docs hers with her impro¬ 
visations. She is, with all her masculine pursuits, a womanly woman, and 
worth all the men in the book. Let the author give us as good a hero in his 
next, and he will make a still more satisfactory book than either 4 CiiRisTra 
Johnstone ’ or ‘ Peo Woffington.’ 
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A Visit to thr Camp beforr Sebastopol. By Richard McCormict, Jr., of New- 

York. In one volume: pp. 212. New-York: B. Appleton and Company. 

We scarcely know which most to admire in this work; its entire unpre - 
tendingness , or the great amount of intelligent observation and valuable in¬ 
formation which it evinces and conveys. It is a plain and succinct narrative 
of facts, without any attempt at fine writing or exaggeration; and we ven¬ 
ture to say that a careful perusal of the work will convince any reader that 
he has before him, in a brief and comprehensive form, a clearer and better 
view of affairs before Sebastopol than any which he has hitherto been able 
to obtain. The writer wisely abstains from any attempt at an exposition of 
the intricate causes of the war, or its probable course or termination. He 
judiciously contents himself with setting forth what he saw and experienced, 
and that in such a natural, matter-of-fact manner that the reader cannot but 
choose to see and feel with him. Our limits are small this month, and we 
can afford but brief space for extracts. One thing is apparent in the volume, 
and that is, that the complaints which have been ‘loud and deep * in relation 
to the manner in which the brave British troops were cared for by their ‘su¬ 
periors,’ as the phrase is, both at home and at the seat of war, have been 
well-founded and just. We take the following passages as an evidence of 
the individual indifference which a familiarity with active warfare begets in 
the mind of the soldier: 

1 In a sortie made by the Russians one night in December, the guard of the Fiftieth 
regiment was killed, and the enemy took possession of the picket, only to remain for a 
short time, however; for the Rities, hearing the alarm, soon came up and slaughtered 
the intruders without mercy. A patrol-ollicer coming along some time after, and find¬ 
ing an Irishman of the Rifles on guard, addressed him: ‘ Well, my man, what are vou 
doing here? You do not belong to the Fiftieth.’ * May it plase yer honor,’ said Faddy, 
‘the Kooshins relieved the Fiftieth, and we relieved the Rooshins! ’ 

‘A facetious Scotch friend who had his lodgings in Balaklava, was aroused by the 
violent ringing of bells and general confusion throughout the harbor on the demise of 
the old and the inauguration of the new year. Forgetting the occasion, he sallied forth 
into the dark, cold streets, thinking that there must be a fire somewhere. Soon con¬ 
vinced of his mistake, but ready and anxious as ever (the wicked fellow!) fora bit of 
fun, he carelessly said toa shivering Erinite, whom he found standingon guard: ‘ Well, 
sentinel, if a fire should break out here, what should you consider it to be your duty to 
do first?’ ‘Indade, Sir, I should think it my first duty to warm myself,’ was the off¬ 
hand and witty reply. 

‘Lieutenant Edward Wylde, R. N., an active and intelligent gentleman, who had 
the arduous duty of superintending the embarkation of the larger portion of the sick 
and wounded ordered to the hospitals at Scutari, related to me many remarkable in¬ 
stances of the wonderful esprit de corps. In assisting one poor fellow, who had lost a 
leg, and been shot through the thigh, as well as through the breast, but who was very 
coolly smoking his pipe, ne remarked : ‘Well, my good man, I see that you keep your 
spirits up in the midst of your trouble.’ ‘Oh ! yes,’ said the sufferer, with a smile, ‘ I 
Rover allow such trifles to put out my pipe. I paid the Russians for damaging me, I 
can tell you. No sooner was my bayonet into one fellow before I jerked it out and drove 
it into another, and so I went on to the tune of a dozen of them ; and if I ever get well 
and have an oportunitv, I ’ll be at the beggars again, you may be sure of that.’ 

‘This is but a sample of the manner in which the mangled victims expressed them¬ 
selves. Who will say that war does not harden and degrade the human heart? 

‘ Captain Benson, pay-master, whom I met frequently, said to me: ‘After the battle of 
the Alma, I met a Highlander with a broken leg. limping about the field. I said to him : 

‘ Fray, my good man, what are you looking for ? Why do you not go to the hospital-tent 
and have your leg set ? ’ ‘ 0 Sir! ’ he replied, * I’m looking for my piece.’ ‘ What do you 
mean ? ’ 1 asked. ‘ Why,‘my musket, Sir.* ‘ Oh! never mmd that/ said I; ‘ the govem- 
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ment will tarnish you with another, if you ever need it. Do take my advice, and go 
and have vour broken limb attended to immediately.’ ‘ The leg be hanged! ’ said hem 
an excited tone. 4 1 must find ray piece/ and I left him wandering about the field 
anxiously searching for his ‘piece. * 

The difference between the English and French armies is set forth, and 
partially accounted for in the following short but sententious and truthful 
passage: 

4 The English and French armies presented a strong contrast in their condition dur¬ 
ing the entire winter. The former, over-worked, poorly fed, aud suffering from a com¬ 
plication of maladies; the latter, well-provisioned, well-clad, and comparatively free 
from sickness. 

4 By nature the English and French are vastly different, and no one who has seen the 
camp-life of the latter can for an instant deny that it is in every way superior to that 
of the former. An Englishman has no faculty for encountering the thousand vicissi¬ 
tudes of a tedious campaign. He fights well, doggedly, desperately* Alma, Balaklava, 
and Inkermann are late and satisfactory demonstrations or his indomitable bravery. 
The Frenchman fights well and lives well, wherever it may be his lot to locate. He ap¬ 
pears as contented, hearty, and happy under canvas in a strange and barren land, as 
in the luxurious cities of la belle France. 

* Where the Englishman cats his salt-beef and biscuit in the same style day after 
day, the Frenchman has a half-dozen palatable dishes from the same monotonous com¬ 
ponents. 

‘ The Frenchman loves war by nature. By nature the Englishman dreads it. So ut¬ 
terly disgusted were nine-tenths of Her Majesty’s officers and men with their miserable 
life, that they would have gladly abandoned the deathful Crimea at any moment, could 
they have had an honorable pretext. 

‘ The French had the benefit of a well-organized wagon-train, and thus, having taken 
the precaution to prepare suitable roads, (in most cases,) they very readily transported 
their provisions to the respective divisions. The English hatf no wagon-train whatever. 
The trench had a baker connected with every regiment, and large quantities of fresh 
bread were distributed throughout the camp every other day. A present of thirty-five 
thousand loaves was sent to the English at one time. 

4 But I did not intend to institute a comparison between the advantages enjoyed by 
the armies. It has been repeatedly shown that the greatest difference existed, and the 
world wonders at the striking contrast.’ 

Of the sick and wounded in the hospitals at Scutari, our author thus 
speaks. lie makes mention of the French Hospitals in terms of high praise, 
as being in all respects superior to the English, and marked by even signs 
of luxurious comfort: 

4 Tns manner in which the sick were brought into Balaklava from the respective divi¬ 
sions was shockingly rude; yet perhaps, with the desperate roads, and a destitution 
of a proper supply of ambulance wagons, it could not have been bettered. I remember 
that on one morning Lord Raglan sent orders from head-quarters, that one thousand 
sick might be expected to embark for Scutari during the day. I do not know that so 
large a number aid actually appear; but all day long, files of stumbling horses were to 
be seen wending their way toward the village, with their ghostly riders enveloped in 
huge white blankets, and often with a comrade in attendance, to prevent them from 
falling from their precarious position. The sight was one of the most frightful that ever 
came to my eyes. 

4 The Scutari landing was about a quarter of a mile from the Barrack Hospital, to 
which the sick were borne upon stretchers, hour after hour, day after day. Though, as 
Mr. Osborne remarks, 4 One wounded man borne on a stretcher in the street of a town, 
attracts universal attention, and excites a painful sympathy from any beholder; at Scu¬ 
tari, the dying were so often encountered, carried in fioats, lying on the pier, or borne 
in long processions on stretchers, that they ceased to attract any but a moment’s notice, 
and did not, even for a moment, excite any particular emotion.' 

4 We noticed victims of the bayonet, sword, aud shell, as well as of virulent disoase. 
Cases of dysentery, diarrhea, and Varna fever w’ero lamentably numerous. I shall 
never forget the haggard look depicted on the faces of those whose dull eves met mine 
at every step. It seemed as though I trod in the presence of a great charnel-house, 
where the decayed flesh and dry bones had, for the instant, assumed partial life. 

‘Every variety of mutilation to which the human frame could be subject was to be 
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found, and to many life appeared to have no attraction; death was looked to as a joy¬ 
ous release. 

‘Those of the men who were possessed of sufficient strength were absorbed in tb? 
reading of the newspapers, regularly received from home; of this Mr. Osborne speak? 
with his usual graphic interest: ‘Many of the soldiers read aloud remarkably well; I 
have seen a black-whiskered, fine-looking man, propped up in bed, chosen as a reader: 
having lost an arm, they had folded the paper for him, so that he could, holding it in 
one hand, get at the ‘battle bit;’ cripples of all kinds crept up and sat on and about 
the adjoining beds. As fur as his voice could be beard, (it was a loud Irish one,) yoa 
might see men turned in their beds, trying to drink in every word. On he went, right 
through the whole. Beginning in rather a monotone style, he soon warmed up, aud. 
as the men said, ‘gave it out well.’ Then there would be a hail from a distant bed: ‘I 
say, let us have it up here now; ’ and some crippled patient would come scramblicg 
down to beg the paper. A new reader would be found, and nearly the same scclj 
again and again repeated. I heard a shrewd observation from one veteran who, having 
ivid the battle in a ‘ daily,’ then looked at a picture of it in a ‘ weekly. ’ ‘The writing. 
Sir, is more like a picture than the picture is like the battle. Why, Sir, these painhrs 
seem to think all our horses are fit for brewers, and that gun-powder makes no smoke.’ 

‘Here I may remark that the fashion of representing a battle or siege with little if 
any smoke, as adopted by most of our print-makers, is extremely absurd. The whole 
nir is generally tilled with dense smoke. It could not be otherwise, with the combined 
discharge of whole regiments of musketry, to say nothing of the cannonading which 
generally accompanies it.’ 

The volume is exceedingly well printed, and the maps and engraved illus¬ 
trations which accompany the text are pronounced * entirely correct.’ They 
cm not fail, therefore, to impart a complete understanding of the relative lo¬ 
cations of the most important places mentioned, the positions of the con¬ 
tending armies, and the general appearance of the surrounding country. It 
was, wc think, an over-sight, however, to make the names of interesting lo¬ 
calities, such as those included in and surrounding Sevastopol, for example, 
so very small that they can scarcely be seen by the unassisted eye. With 
this exception, the maps and engravings are in all respects excellent. 


Tite Speller and Defined’* Manual. By William W. Smith, Principal of Gram¬ 
mar-School Number One, New-York: containing a large Collection of the most Use¬ 
ful Words in the English Language, correctly Spelled, Pronounced, Defined, and ar¬ 
ranged in Classes. Together with Rules for Spelling Prefixes and Sutiixes; Rules 
for use of Capitals, Punctuation-marks, Quotations from other Languages used in 
English Composition, Abbreviations, etc., etc. To which is added a Vocabulary for 
Reference. In one volume: pp. 290. Second edition: New-York: Daniel Bi ro 
and Company, John-strcet. • 

This is a school-book of merit; containing, as its title-page truly an¬ 
nounces, the best and most useful words of the language, so classified and 
arranged that the pupil can easily see and understand the difference and pe¬ 
culiarities of each. We notice another feature of great importance to begin¬ 
ners— the proper pronunciation of each word, with the sounds of the let¬ 
ters so designated that all can understand and apply them — a great aid 
both to the teacher and pupil. The questions at the bottom of the pages 
are admirably adapted to obtain the desired end — correct spelling, together 
with a knowledge and right use of words. The work must prove a valuable- 
assistant in our schools. 
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Lays from tub Glen: or Musings of Leisure Hours. By H. B. Wildman. In one 
volume: pp. 144. New-York: Pddnby and Bdssell. 

We gather from the well-expressed introduction to this modest but merit¬ 
orious little volume, that the poems which it contains were * composed and 
written at various times within the past few years, and under strange vicis¬ 
situdes ; often gloomed with sorrow, and occasionally brightened with hope. 
Some were written with the view and desire of giving solace to afflicted and 
kind friends; others, to relieve and lighten the wearied mind of the author 
during a prolonged and painful illness.’ There is much of true simple feel¬ 
ing in the book, which will find an answering return in the hearts of its 
readers. There is much, too, of facile versification and rhythmical melody 
in several of the minor pieces, which indicate not a little fruitful study of the 
‘ art of verse.’ We annex three brief specimens, not as being the best which 
we could select, but because the first well enforces a wise moral lesson; the 
second has a simple heartfulness in it, which will commend it to the bereaved 
everywhere; and the third is in a playful vein, which affords a requisite 
contrast of style: 

L 

* Time is drawing nearer, nearer, 4 
While our heads are turning gray; 

Tears are falling on life's mirror 
Every day! 


IL 

‘Timeis closing Beauty’s portals, 
Flowers are blooming to decay; 
Fate is delving graves For mortals 
Every day! 


m. 

‘ While our pleasure-boat is rolliug 
Over life’s eventful spray, 
Funeral bells are tolling, tolling 
Every day! 


nr. 

* While the laurel-wreath is shading 
O’er the fame-lit brow of clay. 
Sad we see the garland fading 

Every day! 


v. 

‘ Love, then take your promised treasures, 
Fame is dazzling to betray; 

Life is fading with its pleasures 
Every day! 

VL 

1 Hence, while all things are declaring 
Death a seeker for his prey, 

Let us be ourselves preparing 

Every day! f 

VOL. XLvi. 20 
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The following bears the title, t I'te been Gathering Flowers, Mother and is 
the simple utterance of a little boy, whose child sister has gone before him 
to heaven: 

4 Oh ! I've been gathering flowers, Mother, 

For Julia’s grave, to-dav; 

Oh! I’ve been wandering'down the glen 
Where once we used to play; 

And there, beside the grape-vine swing, 

Where mountain flocks repose, 

I found this dear soft silken band, 

Twined round a lonely rose. 

0 Mother! ’tis the braid of hair 
Dear little Julia used to wear! 

4 And farther down the vale, Mother, 

Where morning zephyrs rise, 

I found this dear, dear little book, 

These ribbons, and these toys; 

And there I found this little doll, 

Within our plav-kouse shed; 

Its little hood and silken shawl 
Lay on a violet bed. 

Within the book, dear MothA*, see, 

Here are the words, * Remember me! * 

4 Now I have plucked the rose, Mother, 

The silken band to save, 

And gathered all the summer flowers 
For little Julia’s grave. 

I’ve plucked the daisy from its mould, 

The lily from its lair; 

For such* were all the gems, Mother, 

Dear sister used to wear ; 

Now, gently, ’mid the sweet perfume, 

I’m going with them to her tomb.’ 

If it were not a little boy who was speaking here, we should tell him that 
the lair of a lily is scarcely allowable. Beasts and reptiles of prey are more 
apt to occupy ‘lairs’ than the flowers of the field. With 1 Butterfly Days * 
we must take our leave of the ‘ lyttel boke’ before us: 

4 ’T is sweet to look back on our butterfly days, 

When the sun-shine of pleasure beamed clearly; 

When the fire blazed bright on the old cottage-hearth, 

And old ‘ Santa-Claus’ came around yearly. 

4 ’T is sweet to remember the good olden times, 

As we mu3e o’er our life’s dull epistle; 

’T is sweet to remember 4 our old-fashioned hat,’ 

Which we had to catch bees from tho thistle. 

4 ’T is sweet to look back on our butterfly days, 

When we lodged our first kite in the cherry; 

’Tis sweet to remember our first 4 Barlow Knife,’ 

And the 4 love-letter ’ written to Mary. 

4 ’T is sweet to remember our first Sunday coat, 

How impatient we waited to wear it; 

’T is sweet to remember the dear rainy days 
When we 4 trained’ in our grand-mother's garret. 

4 ’T is sweet to remember our frolics at school, 

When the rod and the ruler were busy ; 

’T is sweet to remember our first boyish kiss, 

And the mortified blushes of Lizzie.’ 
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The volume is neatly executed upon good paper, an attraction for which 
the author is indebted to the kind care of a generous friend, (‘G. C. M.,*) 
who undertook its publication. It is dedicated briefly and modestly to Mr. 
Samuel A. Hollo, Esq., of the publishing house of Messrs. A. S. Barnes 
and Company, a gentleman whose name is in many mouths as a liberal en- 
courager of literature and the fine arts. 


Ariel and other Poems. By W. W. Fosdick. Illustrated with Designs by Dallas. 

In one volume: pp. 316. New-York: Bonce and Brother. 

In introducing this handsome volume to our readers, we shall forbear quo¬ 
tation from, or comment upon, the initial poem which gives it its principal 
title: partly because it should be read consecutively, and not in segregated 
portions, but mainly for the rehson that while * our will consents, our space 
does not’ In justice to Mr. Fosdick, howeyer, wo shall briefly state his 
idea in the poem. Taking up Ariel where Prospero parts with him, he has 
endeavored to show how much he would be discontented when confined to 
the sphere of earth; spiritual and earthly love are contrasted and contradis¬ 
tinguished; and the union of two beings, blending qualities inherently 
attractive to each other, set forth: so that ‘ Ariel, with the wealth of the 
world at his command, is unhappy; lacking that society which is the life of 
enjoyment, and that reciprocated love which is the talisman of existence.’ 
Mr. Fosdick is a western poet; and it has been well remarked by one who 
is himself an American poet of the very first rank, that 4 almost every page 
of his work is suggestive of a residence in the back-woods. There is an 
unpruned luxuriance of imagination and language about them, in which 
they resemble the forests of his native region.* The subjoined is from a 
very descriptive poetical sketch of Daniel Boone, the pioneer 1 Hunter of 
Kentucky: ’ % 

‘Strange, fair Kentucky! though no cannon shook 
Thy giant hills, yet every stream and brook 
Coula tell a tale,* that somewhere on its course. 

Knife had met knife, and force encountered force, 

And tomahawks gleamed in the sun-light’s flood, 

Descended swift, and dyed themselves in blood I 
What then the feelings of the man that dared 
This perilled place, alone, and unprepared ; 

Who Knew not that the hut which he should leave 
At daylight’s dawn, would still be there at eve, 

Or only ashes left to tell the tale 

Where once its smoke arose above the vale ? 

For here no succor or support could aid 
The single hunter in the forest shade; 

No hand could stretch to give its kind supply; 

No ear to hear, or heed his helpless erv; 

If sickness came, no eye to watch his bed ; 

No soul to smooth the pillow ’neath his head; 

No friendly face beside him sit, to cheer. 

Or tell old tales, to every bosom dear; 

No loving wife, to mingle soul with soul, 

Like blended streams which with one current roll; 

No simple child his hours to beguile, 
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To meet his look with upturned eye and smile ; 

No hand to press his own with cordial clasp, 

And thrill his heart with friendship’s fervia grasp. 

He saw no tear, save those the fountains shed, 

And heard no mourner, save the dove o’erhead; 

The sable raven sweeping through the skv, 

Turned down on him his bare and burnished eye; 

Lured by the game he scented as he passed, 

His husky voice came croaking on the blast; r 
And o’er the height of woody mountain-peaks, 

The circling eagle wheels aloft and shrieks, 

To hear beneath, his stranger footsteps press 
The brown leaves ’mid the silent wilderness. 

But still, to be alone, was not to pine, 

And Boone ! true loneliness was only thine. 

To stand upon some mountain’s craggy crest, 

And see the sun sink silent in the west, 

The night’s dark curtains drawn across day’s red, 

And all the vale grow silent as the dead, 

Oh! then it is when light’s fair form hath flown, 

That man may feel how much he is alow. 

To sit at night beside thy cabin fire, 

And watch the flames of blazing wood expire, 

With statue Silence, dumb, anu all alone, 

And not a voice to answer to thine own. 

Nor household spirit for the empty chair: 

But noiseless Darkness, with her vacant stare, 

Peers through the shadows of the lonely room, 

Then seeks the forest with her sister, Gloom.’ 

Very spirited is the song of * The Maize' We must admit that we never 
saw this graceful plant in such perfection, nor to such a wonderful extent, 
as in our recent visit to the author’s * own native West :* 


* A song for the plant of my own native West, 

Where nature and freedom reside, 

By plenty still crowned, and by peace ever blest. 

To the corn ! the green corn of her pride! 

In climes of the East has the olive been sung; 

And the grape been the theme of their lays, • 

But for thee shall a harp of the back-woods be strung. 
Thou bright, ever-bcautiful Maize ! 

‘ Afar in the forest where rude cabins rise, 

And send up their pillars of smoke, 

And the tops of their columns are lost in the skies 
O’er the heads of the cloud-kissing oak — 

Near the skirt of the grove, where the sturdy arm swings 
The axe till the old giant sways, 

And echo repeats every blow as it rings, 

Shoots the green anil the glorious Maize! 

* There buds of the buck-eye in spring are the first. 

And the willow’s gold hair then appears, 

And snowy the cups of the dog-wood that burst 
By the red-bud, with pink-tinted tears; 

And striped the bowls which the poplar holds up 
For the dew and the sun’s yellow rays, 

And brown is the papaw’s shade-blossoming cup, 

In the wood, near the sun-loving Maize! ’ 


Not a few passages had we indicated for extract, as we turned over Mr. 
Fosdick’s pages; and it almost‘gars us greet* to leave unquoted the 
‘ Health to Auld Scotia and ‘ Mary Lyle } a Ballad But simply, it may 
not be. We have barely room to commend the book to our readers. 
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A Day’s Angling among toe Mountains. — We hope we have as little 
envy as is consistent with a tolerably good moral character; but when we 
read the following, from our * Up-River’ and Green-Mountain correspondent, 
we did incontinently not only wish that we had been there, but experienced 
also, we are afraid, a slight twiDge of envy toward our more favored friend. 
But perish the ignoble thought! Whatsoever things are pleasant, whatso¬ 
ever things are lovely, whatsoever things are good, he deserves to enjoy them 
all: 

‘ I will give you an account of a day’s trout-fishing in a mountain-stream, not 
expecting to shed any new charm upon a theme which has been already illustrated 
with every literary embellishment. For Hawes, Herbert, and many professed 
anglers and university-bred sportsmen have so piously followed in the steps of St. 
Izaak Walton and S’rumpiirey Davy, and have so exhausted the brooks, that 
it is like fishing for minnows now-a-days. Moreover, for the last hundred years, 
in our own country, during which a taste for tho recreation of angling has survived, 
and every stream has been whipped and thrashed with rods, so many note-books 
have been kept, that little remains to be said about the ‘ scaly people.’ 

‘ Tho present season has been remarkably good for anglers. In the beginning 
of the summer, w’hen there was every reason to apprehend a drought, the windows 
of heaven were opened, and a gentle, soaking, and abundant rain came down; and 
up to tho present time, at intervals of a few days, we have had copious showers 
and magnificent thunder-storms, filling up all tho ponds and streams to the very 
brims. Never did the waving forests present a richer and more glorious freshness, 
in all their shades and varieties of living green; never did the grass promise a 
more abundant harvest, or the shining blade of the com a better crop. Verily the 
little hills and the big mountains rejoice on every side. I have a few rural mat¬ 
ters to dispose of before speaking of the trout-fishing. 

‘Not long since, a hen of the old barn-yard breed walked down to the banks of 
the Winooski River, a little below the falls in this place, and leisurely swam across, 
with all the facility of a duck. This can be abundantly proved out of the mouths 
of two or three witnesses, all good men and true, and is as solemn a fact, so far as 
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the truth is concerned, as any on record. She was not scared into the stream by a 
dog, nor driven in by a stick, but of her own free will descended to the brink* 
glided into the wave, and having safely reached the opposite shore, dressed her fea¬ 
thers with the grace of an accomplished web-foot. Several philosophical theories 
have occurred to me, by which to account for this unnatural conduct She was 
probably hatched by a duck, and learned something of her amphibious nature from 
the progeny with which she was reared. Or she herself unexpectedly found her¬ 
self the mother of yellow goslings, and tenderly ventured after them, out of pa¬ 
rental regard, until at last she learned the ‘ art of swimming,’ and loved to ‘ prac¬ 
tise what she knew.’ Or it may be that, oppressed with heat, tortured and 
infested by small insects, which it is indelicate to name, rumpled in plumage and 
ruftled in temper, with the spirit and decision of a true hen, she boldly swam the 
flood to enjoy the refreshment of the bath, and to drown her multitudinous foes. 
And that she gained a point so soon as she had gained the point , was testified by 
triumphant cacklings^ W’hile the astounded philosophers who witnessed the exploit 
went home to consult their natural histories again. 

‘ I once knew of a cat who superintended a brood of young chickens, which is 
also a solemn fact, and as well testified to as the above. ‘Natur is natur,’ is a pro¬ 
verbial and homely remark in the country; but there are certain varieties, excep¬ 
tions, eccentricities, so that the ‘wonder-book’ never ceases to present a new 
page. Had it been a Shanghai rooster who accomplished this exploit, the lookers- 
on would have said, no doubt, that he was fording the stream; but it was a demure, 
low-built, little * quiet-heart ’ of a barn-yard fowl. 

‘Another feat of bathing, by a biped, (not feathered,) I have to record, the most 
curious from the days of the ‘ tired C^sar ’ down to those of the gentle Musidora. 
I was in a deep romantic gorge, where a way is cloven by the headlong current 
through the solid rocks. Sixty feet on each hand they rise as even as a wall, and 
extend for five hundred yards perhaps, where they stop, and the agitated current 
slides into a smooth enamelled meadow. The Little Falisades, I call them, although 
the real name of the place is the Falls of Middlesex. In the middle of the boiling 
current, just beyond a narrow bridge which lacks little of having been completed 
by Nature, is a high shaft of rocks, which cause it to make a sudden bend, and by 
opposing, excites tho flood into a yeasty foam and roaring passion at tho base. I 
took a notion to clamber to the top of this promontory or peninsula, which required 
the scrambling agility of a goat, and thence to look down upon the rapids, which 
resembled those of a cataract, and through the palisades. Whether any one had 
been there before or not (for most people content themselves with looking down 
from tho bridge) is uncertain; but I found no foot-steps of ‘ gi-yants ’ upon the 
rock. On the summit of this place I discovered a natural bathing-tub, scooped 
clean out by tho hand of Nature, filled to the brim with pure rain-drops, as they 
had fallen from the clouds. As I lay stretched on my back in this remarkable 
bath, this columnar reservoir, (for after considerable consideration I got into it,) 
refreshed and recreated, with the skies above and tho agitated flood beneath, it 
struck me that it was a tub worthy of Napoleon Bonaparte, and I would not 
have come out of it in a hurry, but I hoard carriage-wheels approaching, and the 
cavern was cold as tho grotto of Antiparos. 

‘ We will now proceed on the trouting expedition, which for once was accompa¬ 
nied with good luck, and is worthy of record. The morning was cool, cloudy, and 
gave some indication of showers. All tho better. Trouts bite more readily wiien pat¬ 
tering rain-drops break the glassy surface of the brook which mirrors the crouching 
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angler. It is the angel of good-luck which goes down into the pool and ‘ troubleth 
the water.’ I went on invitation of a friend, whose Christian name is George, 
and whom I will call on this occasion, in honor of his good-nature, St. George. 
Neptune, a largo Newfoundland, accompanied the party. We arrived at Martin’s 
Brook, where it passes through some rough clearing, and then plunges again into 
the woods. Hero we turned the pony out to grass, got ready the fishing-rods, and 
‘ warns for bait,’ and leaping on a small islet where the water ran pure and cool, 
invigorated ourselves at the outset with a drink and a few sandwiches, from which 
circumstance I named the place ‘Sandwich Island.’ St. George went up to Mar¬ 
tin’s Brook, toward the cleared land; I followed it after it had leaped some fifteen 
or twenty feet over tho dam of a saw-mill into the thick w T oods. It was as inac¬ 
cessible a spot as was ever laid out by rude Nature in the wilderness. Cold as ice, 
and clear as crystal, the brook dashed on unimpeded over impediments, volubly bab¬ 
bling. It twisted, and giggled, and dimpled, from chasm to chasm, sometimes going 
subterranean, until at last it flashed out in the open fields like a sw r ord leaping out 
of its scabbard. Not so easy the course of the pilgrim upon its banks; for the 
way was choked up with rocks Titanically scattered, barricaded with logs, bristling 
with stumps, full of mossy trap-doors, w’hicli let down the legs in a squashy muck, 
up to the very thighs. I was pitched headlong; I sank in; I slipped; I floundered 
over crackling rails, and forced a passage through persecuting briars. Heated^ 
scratched, lacerated, and soliloquizing in vexation, methought at first it was not 
what * trouting ’ is cracked up to be! It was not like fishing from an English 
•meadow, even in St. Walton’s time, with daisies growing beneath your feet, larks 
springing into mid-air, silver stream rolling over golden pebbles, clean sward down 
to the very marge, with no gnarled roots to hook your hooks—nothing but trout 
and poetry. It was better. All things gather value from variety, from freshness, 
from novelty. Wildness w*ill be exceedingly precious before long. Gradually the 
untamed beasts cease to roar and shake their manes. Then tho earth itself is be¬ 
coming artificially smooth; scarce a rock or a stump left. You may ‘ohI ’ and 

* ah ! ’ for ‘a lodge in some vast solitude ’ — often in vain. By dint of hard work 
among the underwood, I stepped with great boldness upon a greater ‘ boulder.’ It 
was about as long as a sarcophagus, shaped somewhat like it, four or five feet hi 
height, and at the base of it lay a cool and deep pool of almost black water. 1 
felt confident there wero trouts in it: it looked very trouty. On either hand rose 
up a wall of vegetation, a thick forest Pucebus Apollo could not shoot his fierce 
rays through tho impervious leaves. 

‘ With alacrity I struck a barb into the bowels of an earth-worm, and cast lightly 
in tho tempting lure, with a wily and deceptive art which I should be sorry to carry 
out into common life. It was responded to by an immediate sliock at the wrist 
and elbow, such a peculiar blow as only a trout gives. You feel it to the very 
marrow. I had hooked a lovely creature in the upper-lip, and he quivered 
and flashed about with his pictorial body, as if he had a vial of electricity beneath 
his rosy gills. He was a quarter-pounder. I threw out again from the sarcopha¬ 
gus, and, with a pleasurable spasm, drew out another rosy darling from tho wave, 
and, as he lay in the basket, watched the vital power as it subsided with a tremu¬ 
lous shiver at the extremity of his filmy fins. ‘ This is a valuable rock,’ said I; 

* my exertions will be crowned with success; it is good for me to be here; the 
lines have fallen to me in pleasant places.’ But here, after a succession of suc¬ 
cesses, I was forced to go down and thrust a bare arm up to the elbow to release 
a fast hook. 
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1 It was necessary to move down stream. In brook-trouting it is always better 
to pas3 on, and not seok to get all the fish out of any one hole, where the sport is 
tempting, or kill off all tho innocents in a watery paradise. You will be more ju¬ 
dicious if you dip in delicately, and take a dainty morsel hero and there. Pass 
down the stream from rock to rock, from -whirlpool to whirlpool, from water-fall to 
water-fall; for you will thus embasket many more of the agile creatures in the 
courso of a day’s fishing, than if you extort from every basin all tho treasure which 
it hath. This is a hard lesson to learn. You might as well exhort the gold-digger 
to seek for better nuggets when ho is having good luck in sifting out the auriferous 
flakes. If you have water-proof boots, walk right down through tho middle of the 
stream, and throw in ahead of you, by which you will capture one and another of 
the finny flock, if you do not unadvisedly step upon some slippery Btone and fall 
headlong with a splash. A fisherman is prepared for such things. Forasmuch as 
the task was difficult, I did not feel disposed to proceed much larther for tho pre¬ 
sent, but sat upon tho rock below tho mill-dam and surveyed the romantic prospect. 
The grotto-like coolness of tho place, the gloom of tho woods, a deep and all-pre¬ 
valent silence, made me think at that time of tho spirit-land. Are the familiar 
pursuits which belong to tho present consistent with the refinement of a rarefied 
sphere? 

* Judgo Edmonds, in one of his excursions beyond tho confines of mortal flesh, 
saw on ono occasion a party on horse-back, in purple riding-jackets, with velvet 
caps and gold bands, attended by dogs. Only think of that! Attended by dc«js ! 
They must have been spiritualized Italian gray-hounds, musically yelping with at¬ 
tenuated breath along tho aerial turnpikes; with ncedle-liko noses, scenting among 
tho golden stars, to chaso tho deer in many a brilliant and ecstatic leap from cliff to 
cliff across the vast abysms, while all the concave vault reechoed to tho chorus of 
the hunt. He also saw a saic-mill with two saws 1 Good heavens! It looked 
like a vivid reminiscence of this very spot. If there were any fish in tho waters 
which turned tho ghostly wheels, those fish were trout, which wagged their fins in 
pools of bluest ether. What a prize that for one reclining on a bank of amaranth, 
to put into graceful Indian basket, woven by the fingers of some fairy sprite, some 
4 Prairie-Fawn,’ some 4 Dancing-Plume,’ or 4 Rippling-Water 1 ’ So thought I whiles 
I lay most ‘throwly lapped ’ in reverie, like the Judge, and seemed to gaze upon 
some wild Klysian dell, and on that heavenly saw-mill built upon the rocks. A 
snow-whito miller would have helped the illusion; but saws are saws, (wise ones 
included.) Ho is a poor fisherman who will go a-trouting on a glorious mid-sum¬ 
mer-day without spiritual reflections even better than theso. It is half the pleasure 
of tho jaunt. So did tho heavenly-minded Walton, cpiintcssence as ho was of 
child-like innocence, who, in writing tho lives of saintly men, did picture forth his 
own. So did he near tho charming little river Dovo, in good, old, glorious England, 
where, 

‘On the green bank seated still, 

Ilis quick eye watched the dancing quill; ’ 

or. as it hath been more quaintly writ: 

‘Attending of his trembling quill.’ 

So did he keep his mind in calm and trustful quiet, and amid demolished shrines, 
and sacred seats sequestered, while tho very ivy lifted up despairing tendrils unto 
heaven, or was unclasped from ‘ ancient consecrated tower,’ he still could listen to 
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*he lark, as it rose on its librating wings, and wander in Ills mind along tho crystal 
stream which flows fast by the golden city — though he beheld no saw-mill there \ 

‘0 my beloved nymph, fair Dove! 

Princess of rivers! how I love 
Upon thy flowery banks to lie. 

And view thv silver stream, 

When gilded by a summer’s beam! 

And in it all thy wanton fry, 

Playing at liberty: 

And with my angle upon them, 

The all of treachery 
I ever learnt, industriously to try.’ 

* What an angler! what an angle I what an angel in this rude world 1 Dexterous 
as ho was with his ‘ trembling quill ’ upon the river Dove, he was more dexterous 
with it on his pure and dove-like page, when it ‘ trembled ’ in tho hands of that old 
man of eighty years, whoso winters never brought a blighting frost, and whoso 
summers shone for him with fairer sun-shine, and with lovelier flowers. In what an 
innocent and Doric stylo he wrote l pure and transparent as tho river Dove itself; 
unadorned and artless; with its snatches of song and little poems sweet as the war¬ 
bling birds; in its descriptive rural scenes inimitably beautiful. His very name is 
altogether liquid, interrupted only in its smoothness by the characteristic z, thrown 
in to give it a little zigzag, like a rock in some vocal stream. Izaak Wal¬ 
ton I-Pardon tho digression, for lisliing is a work of patience, and so delicate a 

fish as trout are only caught at long intervals. They aro not dragged out of tho water 
one after another, like slimy, vulgar suckers, which gobble up whatever you choose 
to throw in. They are bashful; they aro shy; they arc sportive; they aro re¬ 
fined: they taste, they nibble, they vibrate on the top of an eddy like a magnet 
pointing to the pole. In the mean time you can do what you like. You may take 
out your tablets and write a poem, or count up all your Christian virtues on your 
finger-ends; any thing to fill up tho chinks of the golden day. 

‘ One — two — throe — four — five — ten of these vivacious creatu’v s did I 
captivate in that one spot, and saw them dangling before my eyes in all their daz¬ 
zling, brilliant beauty, spotted with purple spatches, covered with silver and gold, 
and quivqring with an intense vitality, which soon left them, unless they were des¬ 
tined to striko out again in the shape of spiritual lish. There was one of the num¬ 
ber so superb in hectic hues and coloration, that I would have given something to 
have laid him upon a white platter, and, as far as a painter’s mockery could have 
done it, to have drawn his likeness, tint for tint and color for color. The fins upon 
his snow-white belly were ot a deep Tyrian purple, and athwart his back there ran 
two transverse bars of light, like a double-rainbow, with every hue which shines 
in tho prismatic rain-drops. Thcro must have been a piscatorial wailing in the 
brook when that gorgeous swimmer was missed from the pure element which he 
graced. A feeling of remorse seized me as I tore the barb from his mouth and the 
red blood, like that of strawberries, gushed on my fingers. His memory will last, 
and go down with mo through all time, liko that of obsolete rainbows, like that ot 
flowers that havo flourished in past summers, or grew in gardens which aro now 
waste and desolate. As I contemplated his regal beauty, tho heavens grew darker, 
the thunder muttered in the distance, and the rain began to fall. I scrambled out 
of tho brush-wood, and returned hastily to Sandwich Island. Neptunb slum¬ 
bered beneath the wheels of the chariot, but St. George liad not returned. In the 
mean time I threw a brown fly into the stream, which was snapped up by a small 
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nibblor. Then tlio rain fell in torrents, and presently 1 saw my friend lugging hLs 
basket, and working his way patiently over the stumps: 

“What luck?’ 

‘ ‘ Protty good.’ 

1 1 How many ? ’ 

‘ ‘ I have n’t counted.’ 

‘ I lifted the lid, and, removing the green parsley, rolled over the emollient mass 
in my hands. Ho had taken fifty-two — a sporting-basket well-filled, as many as 
there are weeks in a year, as many as there are cards in a pack— all these while 
I was angling in tlio clouds, and wasting the time upon celestial saw-mills. 

Wo washed our hands, and took a drink of grape-blood, and (as Sandwich 
Island was overflowed) a substantial repast beneath some sheltering boughs. We 
started out again and fished until tho sun sank low. One hundred and twenty fine 
trouts was the sum-total of the day’s sport. But in the afternoon I lost my hooks. 
IIow many I caught I will tell if the court rules. St. George had met with a sad 
accident, which it is almost indelicate to name. Ho had come in contact with a 

sharp splinter, and tom — it would have taken eight tailors to mend them-but 

his temper was unruffled. lie took a well-filled carpet-bag, retired into the secresy . 
of the adjoining woods, and came forth new-panoplied, clean stockings, clean shirt, 
dry shoes, and span-new breeches. As we returned homeward through the splen¬ 
did scenery of tho mountains, the setting sun shone upon the falling rain, and we 
saw the rainbow clearly defined, not in front of us, but on our left hand, with its 
base resting on a meadow. *. w . 8 ’ 


A Necessary Word to New Correspondents. —Have n’t we said, * for a 
time, times, or half a time,’ that we cannot take upon ourselves to return 
communications from unknown correspondents? It would require half our 
working-hours to comply with requisitions in this regard. Moreover, we wish 
to remark, in respect to those who send us * hurried ’ contributions, in prose 
or verse, that the * hurry ’ is entirely on their own side. We are never wait¬ 
ing for matter of any kind. A year’s supply, at the very least, is always 
waiting for us. Asking us to ‘correct ’ articles, too, to make them press-wor¬ 
thy, seems to us a not over-modest proposition, from whomsoever it may 
come. We wish our correspondents everywhere to ‘ do their best ’ before 
they forward their literary ventures. Our readers — and they cannot be less 
than a hundred and fifty thousand every month —expect this at our hands. 
We have much verse sent us that is in no respect ‘poetry.’ Do but think, 
that to write poetry, you must feel — to describe, you must observe. 
Thoughts peeping from beneath cumbrous word-ornaments that over-load 
their littleness are too common in much of the verse which is sent us. Take 
Campbell, Burns, Byron — take Halleck, Bryant, Longfellow — and re¬ 
mark, that in their most renowned efforts, human feeling and pictured ac¬ 
tion are their potent concomitants. Mere descriptions of nature, without 
the associations of humanity, are tame reading, either in prose or verse. 

‘ Look into thy heart and write,’ is as good advice as ever was given by one 
poet to another. 
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Intermingled Leaves of Gossip and Travel. —There was an unwonted 
juiciness about our heart — something more akin to the enlivening excite¬ 
ments of younger days, than we have often experienced — when, on the 
sixth day of July, we left New-York, with an old and esteemed friend and 
neighbor, for a trip to what had always seemed to us to be the distant 
4 West.* And here let us venture upon a ‘remark: * namely, that persons 
who can compass much travel, and see all they desire to see, can hardly ap¬ 
preciate the delight with which those less favored enjoy an occasional excur¬ 
sion beyond the scenes and duties of home. Moreover, how little idea one 
derives of places from mere description, or from engraved scenes or maps! 
When, some years ago, we visited Mackinaw, the Saut Ste. Marie, eta, we 
had thenceforth a new interest in every thing we had seen there, and on our 
voyage thither. A marine casualty in Thunder or Saginaw bays, on the 
glorious Huron, is not now passed unscanned in the morning paper. We 
have been there , and the remembered scene is almost a renewal of the visit 
And so of greatjrivers, and the hitherto unvisited cities upon their banks. 
But let us pursue our 4 travel's history.* It was a lovely morning, clear and 
cool, when we stepped into the spacious cars of the New-York and Erie 
Rail-road for Dunkirk, on Lake Erie. It seems to us more and more every 
time we pass over its grand course and its vast extent, that the New-York 
and Erie Rail-road must be the most magnificent thoroughfare of its kind in 
the world. The scenery encountered on its track is of every variety of 
quiet beauty and almost terrible sublimity. And these are so continually 
alternating, that the eye and thought are kept constantly engaged. If you 
are permitted, as we very kindly were, to ride in the open, airy baggage-car, 
or upon the engine itself, with such an accomplished and veteran engineer 
as 4 Joe McGinnis * —whose very attitude as, standing stiffly up, he 4 governs 
the ventages* of his powerful steam-hippogrifF, might make a study for a 
sculptor — you will see every thing to the best advantage. Nor, if you have 
witnessed the same scenes before, will they be less attractive to you. On 
the contrary, it seems to us that their attractions increase with every suc¬ 
cessive trip which one makes over the road. When, or how, can any one 
ever become tired of looking down from 4 awful heights ’ upon the beautiful 
valley of the Delaware, as you approach Port-Jervis, where three sovereign 
States meet; rushing meanwhile, as Mr. Webster said in his speech at Dun¬ 
kirk, 4 over the tops of the loftiest trees, and along the summits of towering 
mountains.’ Or the lovely valley of the Susquehanna, as that silver river, 
set in the purest emerald green, bursts upon the enchanted sight, amidst 
such structures of man’s hand as the 4 Cascade Bridge,* and the long, lofty 
and graceful stone viaduct, 4 named of Starucca ’ f Or the long passage by 
the shores of the Delaware, the 4 Glass-House Rocks,’ where you look down 
as it were from a terrace along the tops of the Palisades of the Hudson, 
upon the ever-rolling stream; or the ‘sweet fields beyond the swelling 
flood,’ that deiight the eye with beauty and richest promise: or the leagues 
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upon leagues of the piled products of surrounding forests, awaiting the ful¬ 
filment of their 4 mission’ of comfort and luxury, in many a distant home 
hereafter: who , we say, could ever become tired of seeing such scenes and 
such things as these ? And we have left out of view, too, the pretty villages 
and flourishing towns that are strung, like white beads upon a rosary, along 
the seemingly-intcrminable iron line, and the remembered associations of 
former .visits, which nestle in the heart as you sweep by pleasant dwelling?, 
gleaming among the trees, toward whose sleeping inmates you send a bless¬ 
ing on the wings of the evening air. Such was our experience, 4 any how;’ 
and when we arrived at Dunkirk, four hundred and sixty-eight miles from 
home, at the precise moment given in the time-table — the whole day having 
been, as Shelley says, but ‘one delight* — we ‘blessed God and took 
courage; ’ together with a lunch of bread-and-butter, nice ham, a piece of 
well-baked apple-pie, and a c nip * with our friend at starting, of a character 
of eau-de-vie which, in the moderate quantity of which we partook it, could 
not have hurt a child unborn. 4 So it was that we departed * by the 4 South- 
Shore Road* for Cleveland. - - - We congratulate the reading public, 
at this 4 heated term,* that in 4 Bits of Blarney ,* an Irish volume by Dr. 
R. Shelton Mackenzie, just about to issue from the press,*they will find a 
specific against the terrible malady of 4 Azure Demons,* 4 Vis Inertia,* and all 
kindred disorders. It consists of legends, stories, accounts of eccentric Irish 
characters, etc., with a sketch of Grattan and a memoir of O’Connell. 

4 It will tales ,’ is the best phrase in which we can prophesy the certain suc¬ 
cess of this book. In the present month will also appear a new edition of 
the 4 Life of Curran' edited by his son, but considerably enlarged by Dr. 
Mackenzie, with notes, numerous racy anecdotes, etc. It will be in one 
volume, and accompanied by a superb portrait, hitherto unpublished. This 
also will prove a popular book. - - - Buzz! slap! buzz! slap 1 — there 
lies the body of the First Mosquito of the Season ; and if there are any 
more such, 4 let ’em come in — we ’re armed! ’ We never surrender to such 
cowardly foes; fellows who approach you singing a lively air, stab you in 
the dark, and then sneak off, leaving you to scratch out their visit from the 
tablets of your memory if you can. Our western friend, 4 Major Red Pep¬ 
per,’ of the United States’ Government Service, has expressed our ‘views’ 
exactly: 

‘Co i ‘’jSRttter.’ 


4 TJkttiko I heard, yet till the sun’s decline, 

Prolonged the feast, and quaffed the rosy wine.’ — Odtbsbt : Book X. 


1 1 hats a * ’Skeeter ’ as I do the devil: 

It is a very flying fly of evil. 

You ’re dunned lor ever by its bill of fare, 

And fairly over-done, or done too rare. 

It keeps on buzzing with its busy wings; 

It keeps on coming, coming while it sings; 

It keeps on singing, singing — now it stings / 

See how the ‘critier’ quaffs the ‘rosy wine,’ 

The rich, red vintage — yours, my friend, and mine. 
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* Is this, Ulysses ! our inglorious lot t* 

A ‘running stream ’ for ‘’skeeter ’-bites, or not? 

Bj the fair Circe, No ! I ’ll kill the sot, 

And knock the vampvre, vanquished, ‘ into pot! ’ 

’T is done! With one fell blow I struck her, 

And there she lies — a used-up ‘ sucker!' 

*U. S. L. 0., Kaloo. t Mich., My 17, ’55, 4 p.m. — and ‘ awful hot ’ at that! 

* P. S. — If any body thinks that’s easy rhyming, 

Just let ’em ‘ try their hand,’ and keep on tiring. 

You’ll find, I guess, mosquitoes in the mood 
To spur you on, ana test your gentle blood: 

And every now and then, to quaff their fill, 

They’ll bore you with their pretty little drill. 

And then, to square accounts, ’present their bill! 1 

‘Down with all ’skeeters! ’ is our slogan. - - - 4 Westward the course of* 

4 Old Knick.’ and his fellow-traveller took its way, on the smooth track of 
the Lake Erie 4 South-Shore Road,’ of which we may say a word by-and-by. 
Erie, that troublous town, we passed in the dark: the lights in the rush¬ 
ing cars grew dim; some passengers slept soundly; others lifted up their 
voices in nasal concert, above the rush, and roar, and racket, and nimble of 
the train. Now we saw in our dream — for wo had caught the prevalent 
drowsy infection — that it was the gray of the morning; and after a little, 
the level plateau, as you approach Cleveland, stretched beautifully toward 
the lake, with rich fields of grain; oats and wheat in broad alternate stripes 
in the same extended inclosure — a thing we never saw before, but which 
we subsequently found was a common practice among the farmers of Ohio; 
but of the philosophy thereof, we confess our ignorance. What do they do 
it for ? Presently we rumbled into the northern 4 out-squirt’ of the 4 Forest 
City; ’ a locality now crowded with great rail-road depots, with tracks ra¬ 
diating over all the West and South. When we were last in Cleveland none 
of these were there. Wo walked out to the end of the long pier; saw the 
sun rise upon the blue-green waters of old Erie, whose waves a glorious 
breeze was rolling in ‘sounding foam’ over the ragged granite barrier; 
lamented that we could n’t go up into the beautiful city and surprise our friend 

5 -with an early ‘morning-call;’ took a good breakfast in a hotel on 

piers over the lake, and heard the dash of the waters beneath us as we sipped 
our coffee; and then 4 took rail’ for Shelby. - - - ‘In your travels,’ 

writes a Troy correspondent, 4 possibly you may have met the late Doctor 

H-n, of Northern Ncw-York. He was one of the wittiest men to be 

found among our 4 diggins.’ But few could gain an advantage over him in re¬ 
partee, and seldom did he allow any one to have the last word. While pass¬ 
ing through a street in one of our large cities, he was accosted by an old 
acquaintance, whom he immediately recognized. The Doctor, with his usual 
politeness, grasped his hand and gave it an old-fashioned squeeze, remarking 
at the same time, that 4 it afforded him a great deal of pleasure, now and 
then, to shake an honest man’s hand.’ The gentleman had had a business 
transaction with the Doctor, in which he thought he had been wronged, and 
not feeling very friendly, he instantly responded: ‘Well, Doctor, I wish I 
could say the same of you.’ The Doctor promptly replied: ‘Well, friend 
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B-, if you had lied, as I did, you could! ’ B — left, perfectly convinced 

that he had met his match, and that two ‘ shakes ’ were equal to & ‘ fever.’ 
He never ‘forgot’ nor ‘forgave.’ - - - ‘Matters and things’ along the 
rail-road from Cleveland to Shelby, Ohio, did n’t strike us as in any way re¬ 
markable. The soil appeared to be moderately good; but stumps, and 
girdled trees, sparse crops, and white-headed children, patches of grass, and 
old well-sweeps, arc the prominent objects that arrest the eye of the pass¬ 
ing traveller. Our journey was much enlivened, however, by an interview 
which we had with the * Great Gyastacutas ’ of the Order of ‘ E Clamm 
Vitas ,* of pincinnatl This ‘Order’ has heretofore enrolled among its 
transient members many persons whose speciality have recommended them 
as preeminent candidates for its honors. It is difficult of access; while its 
rites of initiation are unique, and by all new members, especially, considered 
to be very imposing. We relied upon the ‘ Great Gyastacutas ’ for the ini¬ 
tiatory ritual or programme: but it would appear that by a bye-law of the 
Order no member, not even the President himself, can do more than to 
promise to furnish it to an ‘ outside barbarian,’ sitting in darkness. We de¬ 
sired it very much; and hereby offer the ‘ hailing-sign of distress ’ for the 
same, to any of the ‘initiated’ who can furnish it. ‘He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear.’ But the soft and musical ‘ hoot! hoot! ’ and seraphic 
squeal of the steam-whistle announces * Shelby ! ’ - - - The following 

letter from Coleridge to a friend in London, accompanying a copy of one of 
his works, is copied from the renowned poet’s own hand-writing: 

‘Oct 12,1S32. 

‘My Dear Williams: This work has risen in public estimation since the time that 
it fell apparently dead-born from the press, and for a series of years continued in a state 
of suspended animation — the greater part of this edition having been sold off by the 
desponding publishers for waste-paper. Such has not been the case, my dear friend, 
with your character in my respect and regard. The best compliment I can pay you) and 
it is a high compliment) is, that what you were, when you first received these tragedie-s, 
you continue to be. And so, likewise, do the regard and respect of your old friend, 
‘Grove, High gate. 8. T. Coleridge.' 

Very Coleridgeian in thought and style. - - - Miss Angelina Euphrosyne 
Tcte has written a second letter to our ‘ pearles Pote,* ‘ Mr. K. N. Pepper, 
Esq.’ The ‘ Great Bard’ is paying the penalty of ‘ Genus.’ Can the afflicted 
‘Tute’ suppose for one moment that the Pepper can amplify upon feeling , 
once expressed, in the same direction ? Impossible! * As we have said, * he 
is himself alone: ’ he can have no satellites to reflect his glory or imitate his 
course. He canDot be ‘lionized.’ - - Find us, please, on the 

Mansfield and Sandusky Rail-road, journeying toward the Ohio River at 
Portsmouth—immediate stopping-place, Newark, Ohio—destination for 
the night and next day, Somerset, Perry county. We stood up in the open 
baggage-car almost the whole distance from Shelby to Newark: and well 
were we rewarded by the agricultural and village-views which we obtained 
from either side. Newark is a fine town, well situated, lively, full of busi¬ 
ness : with good hotels, and an air of healthy thrift, that cannot be mistaken. 
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The same may be said of the cheerful, long-stretching town of Mansfield, 
and o’er-topping Mount-Vernon, both very charming and flourishing places, 
as seen from the rail-road, which — and a great draw-back it is in the eyes 
of the admiring traveller—passes along only the outskirts of each. In a 
pause in our wonder at the vast fields of wheat, and oats, and corn, that we 
were constantly passing, we were made acquainted with a fact which made 
us think that they want some Americans in the neighborhood of Sebastopol. 
Mr. Greiner, of the 1 Mansfield Artillery/ (Captain M’Mullen,) a passenger 
on board, was introduced to us by the obliging and well-informed conductor, 
who incidentally mentioned, that in a recent excursion to Sandusky, the corps 
under the direction of Mr. Greiner loaded and fired seven guns in sixteen 
seconds ! And we saw the feet stated subsequently in the editorial columns 
of the Sandusky 1 Morning Mirror / as having been witnessed and timed by 
the editor himself! Such quick shooting would be likely to be 4 sharp 
shooting.’ The ‘Allies ’ want such men 1 - - - Greatly did we lament, while at 
Louisville, that we could not bear two esteemed friends company in a visit 
which they were on the very eve of making to the delightful town of Madi¬ 
son, Wisconsin, of which, on our way westward, we had heard * good excla¬ 
mation ’ from various travellers, whenever a beautiful town, elsewhere , hap¬ 
pened to be mentioned with admiration. How much we lost, may be 
gathered from the subjoined extract of a letter from one of the friends to 
whom we have alluded: 

‘If you knew every thing, you would be sorry that you did not accept our invitation. 
The day we left you in Louisville, we did not meet with any scenery very striking, and 
we spent the day in reflecting on that bear story which you told us. My confidence in 
your veracity is shown by the fact that I did try to believe it! * We tarried in Indian¬ 
apolis that night, and about noon the next day, went on northward. After passing La¬ 
fayette and the Tippecanoe Battle-Ground, we came to the Grand Prairie. Did you 
ever see one of these great prairies? If not, imagine the ocean terrajied , and you have 
it. A flat prairie may be very sublime, but it is exceedingly dull, after you recover 
from the first impression. D* Quincey says that sublime things are dull. Imagine 
the vast embodied Level for ever stretching out before you! I should as soon think 
of building my house on the Atlantic Ocean as on such a place. These prairies, how¬ 
ever, are adorned with the most beautiful flowers: great masses of red and yellow pre¬ 
sent themselves on every tide. We saw also large flocks of grouse; and we thought 
if the train would stop awhile, we might shoot some of them. We mentioned the 
matter to the conductor, and he said that * some of the passengers — for there were 
always some cross-grained people who would oppose any thing — might object! ’ 

‘ The next town at which we stopped was Chicago, a place which is growing so 
rapidly that the omnibuses can’t go as fast as the streets do. In Chicago you hear of 
nothing but real estate. People are unhappy till they buy, and remain unhappy until 
they sell. Any thing that offers a speculation is called in the Chicagoese language ‘a 
good thing/ and they are going about doing ‘good things’ from morning till night. 
A man that has ‘ no speculation in his eyes ’ is considered as dead os Banquo. 

1 The next evening we arrived at this place. I feel convinced that this place was 
once called Eden; but in the language of mortals, it is now called Madison. I have 
been looking about to find Eve’s bower; but there are so many places that seem to 
answer the description, that I am unable to decide between the rival claimants. 


• True, just as sure as you live. Ask Colonel 9-: ask Mayor Sevier, of Boston, If they 

did n't hear It from the sonorous lips of ‘ Old II- 1 himself on the Big Mundy. 
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* Madison is situated on rising ground, between two little lakes, as lovely as a fairy 
dream. Indeed I consider Fairy-land a very prosaic sort of place in comparison with 
this. On one side is Lake Mendota, nine miles long, and six wide; on the other is Mo¬ 
nona, about three miles by five. The space between the lakes, on which the town is 
built, is from three-fourths of a mile to a mile in width. Around the town, stretching 
away in every direction, is a beautifully undulating country, consisting of prairies and 
4 oak-openings/ These ‘oak-openings’ are said to bear a great resemblance to the 
English park scenery. The town is situated on undulating ground. The University 
buildings are on the highest ground, and when completed, will present a most impos¬ 
ing appearance. The Capitol is admirably situated in a lovely square of fourteen acres, 
covered with forest-trees. From the top of the 4 Capital House’ — which, by the bye, 
is a capital house in more senses than one —the visitor has a splendid view. 

4 The enterprise and energy of the Madisonians are absolutely astonishing. The hills 
and valleys look at them with suspicion. If a hill sees a Madisonian take a 4 rail-road 
look ’ at it, it begins to sink at once. In the language of the coon to Captain Scott, it 
says: 4 1 might as well come down/ When a mere visitor has been in Madison for 
a few days, if he looks rather intently at a valley, it begins to ‘swell up/ Madison 
contains about nine thousand soul*, and I believe this includes the whole population ; 
for, judging from appearances, I should say that every individual has a soul. Well, 
among these nine thousand, there was a gas-company formed last January. On the 
evening of our arrival, the town was lighted with gas ! They have determined to have 
water-works; and if you should come this way in a few weeks, do not be surprised if you 
see Neptune and all his Tritons spouting here. There is one man here who is wortli 
more than a gold mine to the place. A great deal of ink is wasted in laudations of po¬ 
liticians: I wish more were employed in setting forth the merits of such men as Ex- 
Governor Farwell. Then ambition, instead of urging young men into politics, would 
lead them to become useful members of society. Governor Farw ell refuses the high¬ 
est offices in the State, in order to make himself useful in a private station. He is con¬ 
tinually engaged in planning useful works. His love of the beautiful is so great that 
he cannot even build a mill without giving it architectural beauty. I hope you will not 
consider it a pun when I say, that any place which has a Farwell must fare well. 

4 Madison is destined to be a resort for those who wish to retire from the turmoil of 
business. Around these beautiful lakes there will be seen many a lovely home reflected 
in the clear waters. Those to whom the bustle of Newport and Saratoga gives no 
recreation, will be delighted to come to such a place as this. k. b.’ 

Madison must be ‘ a gem.’ - - - * One moment, if you please: 1 sorry 

to interrupt ye; but 1 ye kno’ that when one is travelling one is obliged to 
get on , do n’t ye see ? Thenk ye.’ Well, we are at Somerset, Perry county, 
Ohio, at an hospitable mansion. It is Sunday, and the village is quiet. The 
streets are grass-grown and still. Churches there are, of different denomina¬ 
tions, a-going: two Catholio, a Catholic female seminary under the very 
droppings of one sanctuary, and within three miles, another very handsome 
Catholic church, and a large and well-built Catholic college. It seemed 
strange, to a northern eye, to find in this sequestered section of Ohio such 
evidences of the ‘spread’ of the petticoat of the ‘Scarlet Woman/ But 
hold on: Ictus begin again. Wasn’t that a pleasant morning in which, 
after bidding the kind ladies of the household good-bye, who had done so 
much to make our stay one of uninterrupted enjoyment, we set forth, in 
private conveyances, upon an excursion to the coal and iron mines of South¬ 
eastern Ohio? We were all 4 fresh and vigorous with rest, we were animated 
with hope, and we saw the hills gradually rising before us. T ‘ That so,* 
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any how: for it was all up-hill, so far as we remember. It was stated, 
toward the close of our journey, that in going back the way we came, it 
would be found mainly down-hill. We do n’t believe a word of it. There is 
not a rod of down- hill in any part of this section of Ohio; and the level 
which the 4 Scioto and Hocking Valley RailrRoad ’ engineers 4 snooped * 
round and found out, has n’t 4 a parallel ’ in all the adjacent region. By the 
way, let us say a word or two here touching this same road, which is to open 
the rich treasures of iron and coal that hereabout abound, to the cheap and 
illimitable use of the public. We quote from the letter of a writer in the 
New-York 4 Daily Times,' whom we travelled with, and have known since 
boyhood: 

* But first let me mention the means by which these surpassingly rich treasures from 
the bowels of the earth are to be made accessible to the public. The Scioto and Hock¬ 
ing Talley Rail-road, when completed, will be the medium by which all this will be 
accomplished. This road, of which Messrs. Silas Seymocb, Moore and Company are 
the energetic contractors, runs from Newark to Portsmouth, on the Ohio River. Forty- 
four miles, from Portsmouth to Jackson, are already completed, and doing a very large 
and paying business, in transporting the pig-iron which is made from the abundant 
iron-ore, of the best quality, found at different places along the line of the road — at its 
upper half especially. The ninety miles of this road, now under construction, are far 
advanced, and will, when completed, do an extensive business in transporting coal and 
iron, and the abounding agricultural productions which are the wonder and admira¬ 
tion of the traveller along every mile of the route. The road passes through the 
flourishing villages of Somerset, Logan, and McArthur, the county-seats of Perry, 
Logan, and Vinton — the very heart of the mineral region of Ohio. It connects at 
Newark with the Mansfield and Sandusky Rail-road, running from Newark to Sandusky 
City and Lake Erie, a distance of one hundred and twenty-six miles, and also at the 
same place with the Zanesville and Columbus Rail-road, and at Shelby with the Cleve¬ 
land, Columbus, and Cincinnati Rail-road. Moreover, it connects at McArthur with the 
Marietta and Cincinnati Rail-road, and at Jackson with the Hillsborough and Cincin¬ 
nati Rail-road. Such are the connections and such the road that will open to the use of 
thousands upon thousands hereafter the mineral riches that now sleep undisturbed in 
the beds of ore and coal of a thousand hills — hjlls, too, of easy slope, and unlike other 
mining regions, not unproductive, but with all their treasures below, covered with fer¬ 
tile soil, and waving with luxuriant crops of corn and wheat and oats, to their very 
summits/ 

We quote again from the same tourist, simply proffering a correction of 
the only mistake into which the writer has fallen. It was not the beautiful 
coal from the Straitsville mine (although that coal makes the best gas in the 
world) that was burnt in the flame of a candle in his presence, but speci¬ 
mens of eannel-coal , veins of which, of the usual thickness, are frequently 
found in this part of Ohio, and of the very finest quality: 

‘ The coal mines are wonderful. That is certainly the least that can be said of them. 
Although I saw several mines — in fact they are to be seen in all directions, ‘cropping 
out/as it is called, from the easy slopes of entirely accessible hills — I visited but one, 
which was at Straitsville, in the county of Perry. I shall endeavor to describe it to 
you, and the description of this one will answer for all in its immediate neighborhood, 
which present the same general characteristics: The vein of the Straitsville mine is on 
the side of a high hill, of a gradual slope, approached by a good road, with a slight de¬ 
scending grade. The mine opens on a level with the road, and you enter it as easily as 
you could go in at the door of a house. We took candles, and penetrated the mine 
VOL. XLVI. 21 
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4 Madison is situated on rising ground, between two little lakes, as lovely as a fairy 
dream. Indeed I consider Fairy-land a very prosaic sort of place in comparison with 
this. On one side is Lake Mendota, nine miles long, and six wide; on the other is Mo¬ 
nona, about three miles by five. The space between the lakes, on which the town is 
built, is from three-fourths of a mile to a mile in width. Around the town, stretching 
away in every direction, is a beautifully undulating country, consisting of prairies and 
‘oak-openings/ These ‘oak-openings’ are said to bear a great resemblance to the 
English park scenery. The town is situated on undulating ground. The University 
buildings are on the highest ground, and when completed, will present a most impos¬ 
ing appearance. The Capitol is admirably situated in a lovely square of fourteen acres, 
covered with forest-trees. From the top of the 4 Capital House* — which, by the bye, 
is a capital house in more senses than one — the visitor has a splendid view. 

‘The enterprise and energy of the Madisonians are absolutely astonishing. The hills 
and valleys look at them with suspicion. If a hill sees a Madisonian take a 4 rail-road 
look ’ at it, it begins to sink at once. In the language of the coon to Captain Scott, it 
says: 4 1 might as well come down.’ When a mere visitor has been in Madison for 
a few days, if he looks rather intently at a valley, it begins to ‘swell up.’ Madison 
contains about nine thousand soul*, and I believe this includes the whole population ; 
for, judging from appearances, I should say that every individual has a soul. Well, 
among these nine thousand, there was a gas-company formed last January. On the 
evening of our arrival, the town was lighted with gas ! They have determined to have 
water-works; and if you should come this way in a few weeks, do not be surprised if you 
sec Neptune and all his Tritons spouting here. There is one man here who is worth 
more than a gold mine to the place. A great deal of ink is wasted in laudations of po¬ 
liticians: I wish more were employed in setting forth the merits of such men as Ex- 
Governor Farwell. Then ambition, instead of urging young men into politics, would 
lead them to become useful members of society. Governor Farwell refuses the high¬ 
est offices in the State, in order to make himself useful in a private station. He is con¬ 
tinually engaged in planning useful works. His love of the beautiful is so great that 
he cannot even build a mill without giving it architectural beauty. I hope you will not 
consider it a pun when I say, that any place which has a Farwell must fare well. 

4 Madison is destined to be a resort for those who wish to retire from the turmoil of 
business. Around these beautiful lakes there will be seen many a lovely home reflected 
in the clear waters. Those to whom the bustle of Newport and Saratoga gives no 
recreation, will be delighted to come to such a place as this. n. b.’ 

Madison must be * a gem,’ - - - * One moment, if you please: * sorry 

to interrupt ye; but ‘ ye kno’ that when one is travelling one is obliged to 
get on , do n’t ye see? Thenk ye.’ Well, we are at Somerset, Perry county, 
Ohio, at an hospitable mansion. It is Sunday, and the village is quiet. The 
streets are grass-grown and still. Churches there are, of different denomina¬ 
tions, a-going: two Catholio, a Catholic female seminary under the very 
droppings of one sanctuary, and within three miles, another very handsome 
Catholic church, and a large and well-built Catholic college. It seemed 
strange, to a northern eye, to find in this sequestered section of Ohio such 
evidences of the ‘spread’ of the petticoat of the ‘Scarlet Woman.’ But 
hold on: let us begin again. Wasn’t that a pleasant morning in which, 
after bidding the kind ladies of the household good-bye, who had done so 
much to make our stay one of uninterrupted enjoyment, we set forth, in 
private conveyances, upon an excursion to the coal and iron mines of South¬ 
eastern Ohio? We were all * fresh and vigorous with rest, we were animated 
with hope, and we saw the hills gradually rising before us. T ‘ That so,* 
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any how: for it was all up-hill, so far as we remember. It was stated, 
toward the close of our journey, that in going back the way we came, it 
would be found mainly down-hill. We do n’t believe a word of it There is 
not a rod of down- hill in any part of this section of Ohio; and the level 
which the * Scioto and Hocking Valley RailrRoad ’ engineers 1 snooped ’ 
round and found out, has n’t 4 a parallel ’ in all the adjacent region. By the 
way, let us say a word or two here touching this same road, which is to open 
the rich treasures of iron and coal that hereabout abound, to the cheap and 
illimitable use of the public. We quote from the letter of a writer in the 
New-York 1 Daily Times, 1 whom we travelled with, and have known since 
boyhood: 

‘ But first let me mention the means by which these surpassingly rich treasures from 
the bowels of the earth are to be made accessible to the public. The Scioto and Hock¬ 
ing Valley Rail-road, when completed, will be the medium by which all this will be 
accomplished. This road, of which Messrs. Silas Seymoub, Moore and Company are 
the energetic contractors, runs from Newark to Portsmouth, on the Ohio River. Forty- 
four miles, from Portsmouth to Jackson, are already completed, and doing a very large 
and paying business, in transporting the pig-iron which is made from the abundant 
iron-ore, of the best quality, found at different places along the line of the road — at its 
upper half especially. The ninety miles of this road, now under construction, are far 
advanced, and will, when completed, do an extensive business in transporting coal and 
iron, and the abounding agricultural productions which are the wonder and admira¬ 
tion of the traveller along every mile of the route. The road passes through the 
flourishing villages of Somerset, Logan, and McArthur, the county-seats of Perry, 
Logan, and Vinton — the very heart of the mineral region of Ohio. It connects at 
Newark with the Mansfield and Sandusky Rail-road, running from Newark to Sandusky 
City and Lake Erie, a distance of one hundred and twenty-six miles, and also at the 
same place with the Zanesville and Columbus Rail-road, and at Shelby with the Cleve¬ 
land, Columbus, and Cincinnati Rail-road. Moreover, it connects at McArthur with the 
Marietta and Cincinnati Rail-road, and at Jackson with the Hillsborough and Cincin¬ 
nati Rail-road. Such are the connections and such the road that will open to the use of 
thousands upon thousands hereafter the mineral riches that now sleep undisturbed in 
the beds of ore and coal of a thousand hills — hills, too, of easy slope, and unlike other 
mining regions, not unproductive, but with all their treasures below, covered with fer¬ 
tile soil, and waving with luxuriant crops of corn and wheat and oats, to their very 
summits.’ 

We quote again from the same tourist, simply proffering a correction of 
the only mistake into which the writer has fallen. It was not the beautiful 
coal from the Straitsville mine (although that coal makes the best gas in the 
world) that was burnt in the flame of a candle in his presence, but speci¬ 
mens of cannel-coal , veins of which, of the usual thickness, are frequently 
found in this part of Ohio, and of the very finest quality: 

‘The coal mines are wonderful. That is certainly the least that can be said of them. 
Although I saw several mines — in fact they are to be seen in all directions, ‘cropping 
out,* as it is called, from the easy slopes of entirely accessible hills — I visited but one, 
which was at Straitsville, in the county of Perry. I shall endeavor to describe it to 
you, and the description of this one will answer for all in its immediate neighborhood, 
which present the same general characteristics: The vein of the Straitsville mine is on 
the side of a high hill, of a gradual slope, approached by a good road, with a slight de¬ 
scending grade. The mine opens on a level with the road, and you enter it as easily as 
you could go in at the door of a house. We took candles, and penetrated the mine 
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some three hundred feet. For twelve feet up and down, on both sides, is the first 
exhaustless view of the most beautiful coal I ever ‘ set eyes on/ The magnitude of the 
deposit is astonishing; for beneath this vein there is another of kindred extent, con¬ 
taining the same kind of coal. It quarries in blocks that are positively handsome to 
look at. Take a sharp axe or knife, and it will split like a piece of pine into long 
pieces; and you hold one of them in the flame of a candle and it takes fire instantly, 
and burns with a bright blaze, like a pine-torch! And so clean is it that you may rub 
a cambric handkerchief upon the split pieces, and it will not soil it in the least. It 
makes the very best of coke for making iron, being superior, in the proper qualities, to 
charcoal, as two to one. It is estimated from actual survey, by experienced and prac¬ 
tical miners, that there are eighteen thousand tons to the acre in one tract of this coa! 
region, equal to an amount of twelve millions three hundred and seventy-jive thousand 
tonsl* 

• • • • • 

1 Op the iron-ore beds, it is hardly necessary to speak. Blast-furnaces, of the most 
solid architecture, constructed of hewn stone, are built and building in all the mineral 
region. Iron-ores,in high and broad banks, are encountered all along the line; and 
pig-iron piled up like the long piles of cord-wood for railways, is seen upon the sides ot 
the roads, and crowding the available spaces about the d6pots. The iron is literally 
inexhaustible, and pronounced by the best practical iron-workers to be of the very rich¬ 
est quality — in the words of one of the most extensive, being * worth five dollars more 
per ton than any other pig-iron brought to the market at Pittsburgh/ * 

While at Logan, a small but pleasant village on the Hocking river, we 
were kindly invited to visit the Pig-Iron Furnace of Messrs. Roberts and 
Jamieson. It was nearly twelve o’clock at night; and as the molten ore roll¬ 
ed, mass after mass, from the mouth of the burning pit, and lighted up 
with a pale white glow the faces of the visitors, the scene seemed like the 
very vestibule of— a place which our readers have heard of, but which we 
decline to mention more specifically. This establishment is very profitable, 
and the quality of its iron of the first order. Much should we like to speak 
of the quaint little village of McArthur, and certain ‘fun * that our party of 
‘good fellows’ — substantial business men, of sound common-sense, and 
great energy of character, but ‘good fellows’ besides — had there and at 
Jackson, the then northern terminus of the Scioto and Hocking Valley Rail¬ 
road ; a lively and pleasant place, where we passed a rememberable night, in 
company with not a few choice spirits, of eminent local standing and general 
distinction. The bed-rooms of the hotel where we ‘ put up ’ opened out¬ 
doors upon a piazza, overlooking the best vegetable garden we ever beheld. 
‘Sech saase! * No wonder the attentive landlord gave us so good a dinner 
and breakfast; he could n’t help it, with such matchless vegetables. Stop, 
reader, if you should be journeying in that direction, and test our ‘ good 
report’ You’ll find it true. - - - ‘Our Mr. Leopold,’ mentioned below, 
a smiling Pole, accompanied by an interpreter, a boy of ‘parts,’ who said 
that all ‘ respectable families ’ took three cakes of the ‘ Siccative,’ called upon 
us at our summer sanctum. We invested three shillings for one cake, thus 
jeopardizing the ‘ respectability ’ of our family. After purchase, the lad 
said that all buyers were expected to place their names in a leather-covered 
blank-book which he had, to be shown to the proprietors. ‘ Old Knick.’ 
was willing: and our neighbors were surprised to learn that * G. Hosha- 
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phat,’ living near by, had ‘ patronized the article,’ and * sah-id it vas va&ry 
g-o-o-d-s! ’ This *Sicative Marvelleaux? a ‘new discovery,’ is thus an¬ 
nounced : 

* We have the honor to advertise, that we, just arrived, from Paris with this our new 
article, already known everywhere gloriously, and of course desired by every body 
acquainted with it, are ready to make also the citizens of the United States acquainted 
with this very estimable article, extremely precious for any possessor of furnitures, 
etc. 

4 One will be enabled to restore the whole furnitures of a house as quite new, with 
this Sicative within one hour, b^ but one person ; also to give colour to one’s liking, as 
likewise a very fair splendour: in short extremely surprising to eveir one who has the 
intention to restore furnitures, marble, etc., as good as new. Every body is able to use 
it without weariness. 

‘ Direction's. — Take a little of thitf Sicative and smear it upon a piece of woollen 
cloth: then rub the furnitures until it become dir: after this, take another dry cotton 
cloth, and quite rub lightly over it, and you shall gain a color and brightness as you 
had never seen before. 

* Price of the dozend boxes $3 

half dozend $1 75 

quarter dozend $1 00 

* Our Traveler, Mr. Leopold, has the honor to make you acquainted with this 
.Sicative.’ 

The depots of * This Siccative,’ which obtained the ‘Medaille D'Honncur ’ 
at the London exhibition, are: Montmartre, Paris; Finsbury Square, Lon¬ 
don ; and Broadway, New-York. Vive la Bagatelle ! — et vive la Siccative 
Marvellcux et Extraordinaire ! ’ - - - Our journey of some fifty miles 

4 by rail,’ from Jackson to Portsmouth, on the Ohio river, was speedily and 
pleasantly accomplished. Iron mines and good farms alternated along the 
way, and now and then occurred a distant sweep of landscape, full of quiet 
beauty. About six miles from Portsmouth, we caught the first far-off view 
of the banks, and * glints^ of the waters of the Ohio! Soon we were rushing 
along its margin, and presently safely and comfortably housed at the '‘Bigg's 
Hotel? upon its very banks. And that is the Ohio river: 

‘ Row, brothers, row, 

Going down the O-hi-o 1’ 

Let us lean out of the window, and observe its characteristics. How 
strangely they strike one who remarks them for the first time! The water 
is low, and is a quarter of a mile from the street, which has frequently been 
its boundary at high water. Yes; it is mighty quiet and peaceable now ; 
quite ‘ down in the mouth,* even, at Cairo, seven hundred miles away, where 
it joins the Mississippi, and ‘ weakly ’ at Pittsburgh, four hundred miles up 
stream: but look at the trees, and logs, and flood-wood, and debris of flat- 
boats scattered all along down the edges of the pale-brown flood: these tell 
the story. Wait till‘Miss Belle Riviere’ gets excited; when Alleghany 
rushes to her assistance, and * Big Sandy ’ comes blustering down, and ‘Little 
Sandy ’ to help him; and ‘ Kanhawa ’ interferes; and shocking ‘ Hocking 
dashes in; and big and little ‘Mundy’ ‘go in for a free fight’ with the 
rest: then comes the explanation of all these ragged banks and trees, and 
logs, and flood-wood, and wrecks; and yet on she goes, seven hundred miles 
from this place, ‘taking up collections ’ at every point of her journey, and 
receiving large and small watery ‘ deputations ’ from a vast landed constit- 
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uency on either side. How curiously the steam-boats look, too, to a stran¬ 
ger-eye! Huge, high-pressure, four-story structures, puffing and blowing 
like porpoises; some ‘making a long arm ’ out behind, and turning an old- 
fashioned grist-mill wheel, with infinite splash and noise; others paddling 
at the sides, with wheels out of sight; ail the machinery visible, and the bi¬ 
tuminous fire and blackest smoke rolling from the immense pipes and stain¬ 
ing all the air! But of the Ohio, ‘more anon.’ - - - There are places 
of historic interest in the neighborhood whence we scribble, that we intend 
shall be more widely known; and among these, of short and easy access, is 
‘Old Tappaan-Town,’ where are Washington’s Head-Quarters in the Revo¬ 
lution, and the ‘ Stone-House of Seventy-Six,’ where Andre was confined, 
and from which he went forth to his execution. This latter place has re¬ 
cently passed into the hands of a capable and appreciative possessor. Captain 
W illiam J. Folger, late of Piermont, Rockland county, (of whom we lately 
made mention in these pages, as a persevering and talented artist,) has taken 
this interesting old relic of ‘the times that tried men’s souls,’ and is fitting 
up in an appropriate style, for a place of public resort, where the visitor 
an refresh his patriotism, and at the same time his * inner man,’ in the most 
unexceptionable manner. The edifice, as nearly as possible, will be pre¬ 
served in its original state. It is the proprietor’s intention to replace the old 
partition which formerly crossed the dining-room, and which constituted 
* Major Andre's Room ;’ but if this cannot be done, he will paint an interior 
view of it, in connection with the furniture used by him at that time, which 
will at least preserve the keeping of the memorable apartment. ‘The 
thoughtless person who took it down,’ said Captain Folger, ‘almost deserves 
the fate of Andre himself for his lack of patriotism.’ The walls of the bar¬ 
room and dining-room are to be painted with landlbapes, etc., representing 
revolutionary scenes and events, appertaining to the immediate neighbor¬ 
hood. The hall and parlor will be preserved as they were when they were 
made sacred by the footsteps of Washington and his illustrious compatriots. 
In process of time a fine open pleasure-garden, adorned with shrubbery, 
with arbors in which the visitor may imbibe an ice-cream or a refreshing 
julep, will be added. Washington’s Head-Quarters, and the place where 
Andre was executed, buried and exhumed, are little more than a stone’s- 
throw from the place, which now bears the name of 4 The Major-Andre- 
House .’ It will be well kept, and cannot fail to become a place of very fre¬ 
quent resort Military companies from the city, and patriotic citizens ‘ out 
of the ranks,’ will find it to richly reward a visit, and after coming once, they 
will come again. Nor should they omit, while on their way to Tappaan 
from Piermont, to stop at the quiet and well-kept road-side inn of Mr. Riker 
Herrino, where may be seen a relic of the ‘ olden time,* in a cherry clothes- 
press, or wardrobe; a cumbrous and antique piece of furniture, descended 
from his progenitors, which bears the marks of the butt-ends of the muskets 
of the 4 Red Goats,’ who beat in its doors; at the same time using their 
bayonets to rip open feather-beds, and scatter their contents about the 
floor, with 4 a perfect looseness.’ - - - Wh crossed the Ohio with a 
friend, and when we touched the opposite shore, we took off our hat and 
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saluted the ‘good old Kentucky State ’ of Daniel Boone, and Henry Clay, 
and many another brave and gifted son! Ascending a precipitous hill, 
which rises some seven hundred feet directly opposite Portsmouth, we ob¬ 
tained a splendid view of this large and flourishing town of some ten thou¬ 
sand inhabitants, and the noble country by which it is surrounded. If the 
western bard had been with us who 

- 1 Gazed upon the Great Scioto, 

And wondered where its waters go to/ 

one 4 wonder * would have ‘ ceased’ at any rate, for here is where it throws 
itself into the embraces of the Ohio. A glorious valley it waters, richest of 
the rich in fertility, and stretching, olive-green, for some thirty miles away 
to the north. Looking southwardly, nothing at this point meets the eye 
save the rich rounded wood-crowned hills of ‘Old Kaintuck/ We saw 
one of the * Hunters of Kentucky/ plucked a graceful branch of the paw-paw 
fruit, and made our way back across the river. Now, ‘down the Ohio to 
Cincinnati I * Will you go along with us ? - - - 4 Olive Leaflets 1 is the 
pretty title of attractive stories written by ladies, some of whom are writers 
of high standing. They are intended for distribution among children; and 
we hope ladies will supply themselves with these sweet-breathing lessons of 
love and kindness, to make glad the children in the railway-car, or scatter 
among those just let loose from country-schools. They are for sale at only 
ten cents a packet of sixty 4 Leaflets/ - - - 4 Going down the O-hi-o ’ 

from Portsmouth, in a staunch steamer, of a fine afternoon, is agreeable voy¬ 
aging. When late twilight comes on, and the roundings and points of the 
river are indistinct, and only large masses of shadow are thrown upon the 
still waters, which reflect the silvery glory of the not-yet-feded day-sky, then 
the Ohio justifies its title of 4 beautiful/ We watched it until the crescent 
moon * walked forth into the night/ and then ‘ turned in ’ to our state-room; 
which, by the way, opened not only into the beautiful saloon, but out by an¬ 
other door, with a neat blind-door attached, upon a spacious piazza. This 
is a delightful feature of the western steamers, and might well be imitated 
in eastern waters. In the first gray of dawn, 4 all shaven and shorn/ and 
coolly toileted, we were sitting in an arm-chair, in the bracing morning 
breeze, in front of our state-room, rapidly approaching the great metropolis 
of Ohio. The northern shore begins to rise in gradual acclivities, along 
which you see the grape-vine-yards, green and flaunting, to their summits. 
Presently a low-hanging cloud of smoke appeals along the north-west: a 
long village commences extending its apparently interminable line westward: 
you pass some twenty huge steamers, which you find are ‘laid up in ordi¬ 
nary/ as it were in an hospital: you begin to wonder, ‘ Can this, after all, be 
Cincinnati ? ’ when a sudden bend in the river brings you in sight of The 
City ! —-a sight that you will not forget in a hurry. - - - The following note 
from an old friend will explain itself We have received the instrument 4 in 
good order and well-conditioned/ We removed the ventages, gave it breath 
with our mouth, and it did discourse most eloquent music. Look you, this 
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is one of the 4 stops: * for here we 4 dry up/ and let our friend’s note come 
in: 

1 Batavia , (A T . F,) August 10,1S55. 

* Mt Dear Sib : I observo in the Knickerbocker for last month an article (favorably 
introduced by you) from the Buffalo Daily Courier , in regard to the manufacture of a 
Pig-tail Whittle, by Professor William B. Hickox, of this village. 

4 Having 4 taken sides * upon this important topic, and laid yourself liable to the doubts 
of city friends, as to the correctness of your position, Mr. Hickox deems it a duty, and 
at the same time a pleasure, to place in your hands the necessary evidence to overwhelm 
all opposition. Yours truly, Lucas Skavxb. 

4 Louis Gaylord Clark, Esquire. 

4 P. S. — It is due to the artist that his name should in future be correctly printed. 

‘Directions. — Before whittling, the small plug, or 4 thorax-protector ,’ should be re¬ 
moved ; and great care should be used in replacing the plug after use, that the original 
purity of tone may be protected and preserved.’ 

We term this musical instrument the 4 Sicinctte-d-Pist'on ,’ after the ‘cor¬ 
net ’ of that name. It has the original kink * au naturel' is ornamented 
with a blue satin ribbon, and will sound to the compass of 4 F ’ above the 
register ’ with ease. It ‘ goes good ’ with ‘ the bones,* which ‘ Young KnickJ 
plays d marveille . We had a concerted piece the other night, with the as¬ 
sistance of the girls at the piano, and the * First Banjo ’ from the Academy 
of Music. A ‘ staccato passage * from the 4 Swinette * was greatly admired 
by the most distingut artists present. - - - 4 What a wonderful place , 1 
says the tourist of the 4 Daily Times' 4 is Cincinnati! Distrust nothing 
that is told you of it; for its marvellous extent and astonishing New-Yorkness 
can scarcely be exaggerated. In its streets of tall, wide, and architecturally 
4 distinguished 1 buildings, believe me, it has not its equal out of New-York, 
that I have ever seen. Its numerous public buildings, also, are in keeping 
with all this.’ This is true } 1 whoever wrote it or not* As you turn the 
bend in the river, of which we have spoken, the long lines of steamers, 
‘nosed on’ to the shore, (like a crowd of alligators at an anxious meeting 
for securing the same land-prey on the bank,) or lying beside the floating- 
docks that rise and sink with high or low water — some 4 up * for St Paul’s, 
some for St Louis, some for New-Orleans, thousands of miles away: the 
extended rows of lofty ware-houses; the streets of New-York architec¬ 
ture, stretching into dimness; the high towers and steeples of the 
churches ; the great dome of the Burnett House ; in short, the general vast¬ 
ness of the town , 4 by and large,’ takes the beholder entirely by surprise. We 
expected to find Cincinnati a large and flourishing place — but Such a city, 
with two hundred thousand inhabitants and upward, with such streets, 
churches, public buildings, sumptuous private residences, etc., this was 
much more than even our imagination had 4 bargained for.’ We had oppor¬ 
tunities to see the city from all points of view; from the richly-wooded park 
heights, crowned with splendid and hospitable private mansions, which 
environ it on one side, and from the eminences of the beautifully-situated 
city of Covington, which look down upon it from the other; and in every as- 
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pect, * still the wonder grew’ that such a city should have arisen like an ex¬ 
halation within the life of many a young man in its ample borders. Why, 
even we, a mere chicken, remember well the time when the great covered 
wagons, crowded with 4 furnitures,’ with pots and kettles dangling beneath, 
first began to appear upon the old State Road ’ that then ran through 
Central New-York, all journeying to ‘ The 'Hiof as it was termed, a region 
until that time regarded as an almost ‘undiscovered country.* We have 
spoken of the public buildings of Cincinnati. Let us, taking a Bingle ex¬ 
ample, glance, in passing, at one — the hotel at which we are lodged — the 
* Burnett House.* There are others, we were informed, high in public 
favor — such, for example, as the spacious 4 Spencer House *— but 4 The 
Burnett’ is the house you ‘read of’ at this present We have not 
in our own Great Metropolis a larger or more beautiful hotel. It 
was built of stone, from designs by the distinguished architect Rogers, 
under a legislative charter, by a stock-company, 4 without regard to ex¬ 
pense,* in the fullest meaning of that common expression. From top to 
bottom, in the structure, in the furniture, in the adornments, in the dignity 
of space of its great and small parlors, halls, suites of rooms, and private 
rooms — in all its accessories, in short— there is no sham. But there it is : 
and as Mr. Webster said, ‘Look at it.’ It is a small but faithful picture of 
the great edifice, prepared for a work on the 4 Progress of the Great Valley 
of the Mississippi.’ Understand, that it is longer and wider than the 
Astor ; that its drawing and dining-rooms are larger; its marble-tiled halls, 
reading-room, bar, etc., more spacious; and you will gain some idea of the 
extent and character of the establishment. We went over every portion of 
the vast concern. We essayed the 4 run of the kitchen,’ and saw how, by 
steam and other toil and time-saving processes, multitudinous guests, who 
might crowd the great table d' hate and private parlors at one and the same 
time, could be supplied with all the 4 luxuries of the season,’ done 4 to a turn,’ 
and done well , without admixture of odors. Also the washing department 
and laundry — a 4 house-full’ of clean wet linen, whirled dry by countless 
revolutions of a machine which separates all the water from the clothes, and 
leaves them ready for the last 4 operations,’ which are similarly facilitated, 
by labor-saving improvements.* When all this is done, sit by a window, as 


* We quote from a contemporary the following description of 1 The Burnett which 
is a * curtailed abbreviation compressing all the particulars: ’ 

‘Tint main entrance, which is on Third-street, is through a magnificent portico in the Grecian 
style, ornamented with ten columns of the Ionic order: a terrace extends from each side in front 
of the main buildings and wings, which will accommodate a thousand persons. The bar or ex¬ 
change room in the basement, and even with Third-street, is about eighty feet square, studded 
with Corinthian columns about two feet in diameter. The building is five stories in height: tho 
halls, running over two hundred feet in length, are of high ceiling, and nine feet in width, giving 
the most airy walks and free ventilation. 

‘ The structure is two hundred and twelve feet front on Third-street, extending back two hun¬ 
dred and sixteen feet, having a large court in the centre of the building. The wings of the building 
extend from the main structure about thirty foot on Third-street, forming the large parlors of tho 
hotel, the ladies' parlor or drawing-room being fifty feet in length by forty feet in breadth, with a 
twenty feet ceiling, having ten largo windows extending to the floor, from either of which persons 
may step out upon the terrace. This room requires three hundred yards of carpeting to cover the 
floors! 

* The dining-room extends one hundred and ten feet by fifty feet in width, and seated, upon the 
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we did, in the hush of the first faint moraiDg gloaming, and watch the long 
wagons enter the arched gate-way, which you see at the left of the engraving, 
opening into the wide oblong court within, filled with the fresh produce of 
the * Burnett-House Farm,' some four miles distant; all gathered or picked 
within two hours; green corn, cucumbers, potatoes, ‘water, mush, and 
other millions,’ with the whole family of fruits. Well, such is the Burnett 
House, of Cincinnati. Mr. A. B. Coleman is the competent and deservedly 
popular proprietor and manager. He is assisted by a brother who is 4 like 
unto him*: indeed, it is a fact that all the Brothers Coleman seem to have 
‘ a gift ’ at making people 4 at home ’ and happy under their roofs: witness 
the ‘ Troy House’ in old days, and the 4 Astor,’ and 4 Burnett,’ and 4 Montreal 

Hotel’ 7io*4?-a-days. But ‘still must we on.’- Seldom have we welcomed 

with more cordial pleasure a new publication, than 4 The American Journal 
of Education and College Review.' We might have known beforehand what 
it could not fail to be, in the hands of its editors, Absalom Peters, D.D., 
and Henry Barnard, LL.D. Few persons in this country, certainly no one 
of his years, is more favorably known to the public as a promoter of 4 educa¬ 
tion,' in the very best sense, and in all the relations expressed by that term, 
than Mr. Barnard. Aside from his long experience, his intuitive percep¬ 
tions of the wants of the age in this regard, he has always seemed to us to 
possess a ‘gift’ in the promotion of the great object in which he has labored 
so faithfully and so successfully. His reputation has been extended abroad, as 
well as at home, not only by his personal visits and examinations, but by his 
works on 4 School Architecture' and 'National Education in Europe,' which 
were warmly commended by the English reviews. As to Dr. Peters, he 
has long been known to the American public as sustaining important and 
efficient relations to our religious and literary institutions, and as being, for 
several years, the distinguished editor of the 'American Biblical Reposi¬ 
tory' and of 4 The American Eclectic' the plan of which last originated with 
him. The 4 Journal and Review ’ will be published monthly, with an aver¬ 
age of eighty pages. The first year will be reckoned from the first of Jan¬ 
uary, but the first number has been issued in advance, and will be ready for 
subscribers early in September. Mr. N. A. Calkins, Number Ten, Appleton’s 
Building, is the publisher. - - - Down the Ohio, from Cincinnati to 
Louisville, is about a twelve hours’ sail: and a very pleasant sail it is. Our 
boat was the 4 Telegraph , Number Three,' a mammoth steamer, we thought, 
until we passed the 4 Jacob Strader' on her way up; a superb boat, how¬ 
ever, was our8, 4 any way,’ with an obliging captain, and a pilot who deserves 


occasion of s recent entertainment, over seven hundred persons! The ladies* ordinary will seat 
two hundred and fifty persons, and is a gem of a room. The house contains three hundred and 
forty-two rooms, mostly large and spacious, and, strange to relate, every room is lighted and ven¬ 
tilated from without. One of the curiosities is the heating apparatus and the lanndry department, 
in which there are renovated or washed about three thousand pieces daily , and with apparently 
very little help or confusion. The store-rooms and wine and liquor-cellars or vaults surpass any 
thing of the kind in the world. The kitchen is a museum: a feeling of delicacy at a supposed tres¬ 
pass, during the operation of business, caused us to hesitate, when tho proprietor suggested that he 
liked an examination of that department by all who felt disposed. And well he might; for it was 
as clean and sweet os a parlor. Most persons think it will not do to look into the ‘dirty culi¬ 
nary department,’ but the most fastidious might safely do it in this case.’ 
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to preside over such a pilot-house as that of K Thc Telegraph ’; a large room , 
overlooking the river-banks and scenery on each side, with velvet-cushioned 
seats sufficiently extended to accommodate a partisan caucus in the most 
exciting political times; and from this eminence was afterward seen the 
dreadful night-collision between * The Telegraph' and * The Old Kentucky 
Home' (What an interest is added to this incident, from our having, as we 
have said, * been there,’ and seen both steamers!) We passed the mouth of 
the Kentucky River, where was anchored a Floating Circus , with all the 
materiel and paraphernalia of a kindred land-establishment Every now 
and then a signal from either shore would 1 advise * of a passenger or two in 
waiting. Round went the steamer; out slipped the plank, guided by two 
swarthy deck-hands, with brawny arms, hairy legs, and rolled-up trowsers: 
the passengers came on board, and again we ‘are off’ We pass ‘Hunter’s 
B ottom,’ a most beautiful reach of fertile plantations, in the highest state of 
cultivation, with residences embosomed in trees, which cast their* deep 
shadows upon grassy lawns, that lead down to the river’s brink. In the 
dark we stop at Maysville, a favorite town of Henry Clay’s. Amidst the 
tarry smoke and wild glare of pine-torches, we land passengers — one of 
them a very beautiful ‘Kentucky girl’—and are once more on our way. 
Presently a long bright line of lights, like the wharve-lamps of New-York 
seen at night from Hoboken, stretch away in the distance, appparently di¬ 
rectly across the river. That is Louisville, Kentucky, at which place, hav¬ 
ing safely arrived, please find us, ‘ booked, bedded, and fast asleep.’ Good 
night! We’ll‘see you in the morning.’ - - - We sympathize with our con¬ 
temporary, Peterson, of Philadelphia, who complains that original articles 
from his interesting magazine are copied without credit We thought of the 
very same thing, when we saw on a near page of the same number the lines 
Foot Lone Hannah ,* written for, and published in the Knickerbocker, and 
thence copied into half the journals of the Union, published with only an 
‘anonymous’ acknowledgment That our esteemed contemporary ‘didn’t 
mean to do it,* we are quite certain; but we thought we * might as well men¬ 
tion it,* just for the fun of the thing. - - - During our stay in Cincinnati, we 
had the pleasure of a visit to the great wine-establishment of Mr. Nicholas 
Longworth, whose noble mansion and grounds have often been spoken of in 
the public journals. The day was intensely hot; but in the various vaults 
of the immense wine-house, one below the other, the air was delightfully 
temperate, and at the last, where the thermometer sank to some forty de¬ 
grees, decidedly cooL Here were puncheons of the ‘ native juice ’ so vast, 
that the celebrated ‘ Malmsey Butt ’ might have rolled within them like a 
cork in a bottle. ‘ Why, they will lftld as much as a house l ’ said one of our 
party; and the remark was scarcely an exaggeration. Beside these, here 
were, placed slantingly in racks, two hundred and thirty thousand bottles 
of sparkling and still Catawba, two of which made a ‘ good report ’ of them¬ 
selves, as we were traversing the dark subterranean passages. The State of 
Ohio has had the wisdom to protect the native growth of the grape in her 
borders, and thus to substitute for spurious 1 fire-waters ’ an innocent and 
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delicious beverage, which is destined to increase in popularity and circula¬ 
tion every year. No man in the United States has done so much for the 
cultivation of the grape as Mr. Longworth, and he deserves therefor the 
thanks of the whole country. This gentleman, as is well known, has also 
been a liberal patron of American art, as numerous pictures in his fine col¬ 
lection abundantly attest. We saw in one of his parlors one of the first 
elaborate specimens of the sculptor Powers’ genius, dedicated affectionately 
to his ‘ first friend and patron.’ It is simply an imaginary female head; but 
really, we cannot say that we ever saw any thing from the chisel of Powers 
which, taken as a whole, excelled it An examination of some rare pictures 
in another apartment, of a cabinet of fine mineral specimens, and a most 
agreeable interview with the resident members of Mr. Longworth’s family, 
put an end to a brief but most pleasant visit - - - Tiie following letter came 
to hand at the day of its date, but has been mislaid. It loses nothing by 
delay, and we insert it with pleasure. We are glad to know that our modest 
friend Carpenter is making his way in the world: he is an artist of real 
merit Wo wish to add our contribution to the anecdotes of this letter: one 
which is illustrative of the varied knowledge of Mr. Attorney-General Cush¬ 
ing, and which was told us by one of his guests. At a dinner-party, at the 
close of the session, given by him to a few friends, Mr. Senator Bright, of 
Indiana, was speaking of a span of horses he had bought, and which, he 
said, ‘had just enough of the Morgan blood in them to make them all he 
wished them to be. By the way, General,’ addressing his host, ‘ do you 
know any thing of this Morgan breed? ’ (We are not sure as to the name 
of this breed, but that does not mar the story.) ‘Oh ! yes,’ said General 
Cushing, and at once began a long ascending pedigree of grand-sires and 
grandams, greatly to the delight of Bright, but somewhat wearisome to 
Dobbin and others, who were not owners of any of the illustrious offspring. 
A pause was reached, and Bright was about to ask another question, when 
Mr. Secretary Dobbin interposed: ‘ Do n’t, do n’t; leave off where you are, 
or he will tell us the number of hairs in every horse’s tail! ’ 

* Washington, March 80,1S55. 

* Dear Knick : I have often thought perhaps a gossipping letter from this city 
might bo acceptable; and, too, I wished to tell you how much gratified I have 
been with the old Magazine and its contributors of the present day. 

* The other day, the President promised me a pardon for a poor German, a 
soldier in the war with Mexico, who became the dupe of a cunning fellow who 
himself escaped punishment by turning State’s evidence. It was a hard case, and 
the President was pleased to say, if I would come up to the White-House the next 
day, the pardon, which had been a mattePof his careful examination, should be 
made out. Agreeably to this invitation, I wont up to the President’s house, aod, 
while waiting for his coming up from his breakfast, I went into the room oppo¬ 
site the President’s office-room, which was the studio of Frank B. Carpenter, 
of your city. This gentleman has been styled here, ‘ The Painter of Presidents,' 
and he may be hereafter known as The Painter of Presidential Aspirants. During 
the last two months, he has painted in this city the portraits of Gen. Houston, Gen. 
Cass, Gov. Seward, Senator Chase, beside portraits of private persons. 
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‘Mr. Carpenter, having painted these portraits, was invited to the Presi¬ 
dent’s, and supplied with the spacious studio we have spoken of, in order to 
facilitate the painting of his own picture and portraits of the gentlemen of his 
Cabinet. 

‘ Upon my entrance, with much surprise I saw these aspirants for the White-House 
all in a row, looking out from the canvas, life-like, as if asking the question of their 
Lords, l Is it IV We hope none of them will prove themselves Iscariots, should 
they reach the height of their ambition. Beside these portraits, Mr. Carpenter has 
with him here, the portraits of the late Presidents, Tyler and Fillmore. To all 
these he has recently added a most marvellous picture of Governor Marcy, and 
one singularly felicitous of Gen. Cushing. 

‘ Our friend, Col. Seaton, on seeing these portraits, after having spoken of their 
eminent fidelity, said, ‘ There,’ pointing to ex-President Tyler’s picture, ‘ I can 
almost hear him saying , ‘Come, Seaton , let's take a drink !' 1 

‘ Mr. Carpenter has risen to the highest line of his profession almost at a bound. 
He has painted a full-length portrait of President Fillmore, for his friends, and is 
now engaged on one of President Pierce, who sits, at the request of his friends in 
New-Hampshire, for a full-length picture. 

‘ I had the pleasure of an interview with General Cushing, during his first sit¬ 
ting. He is certainly one of the best-read men of the day, as well as one of the 
best talkers. His learning is encyclopaedical. Col. Barnes, the Marshal of the 
United States for the District of Massachusetts, was asked by a gentleman in ear¬ 
nest pursuit of Mr. Cushing, he at that time being the Supreme Judge of Massa¬ 
chusetts : 

1 ‘ Can you tell me, Barnes, where I can find Judge Cushing ? I have been every¬ 
where in search of him.’ 

“Yes, yes,’ replied Barnes, in Ins squeaking tone; * I know where he is. You 
wall find him up in the Athanreum Library. He thinks there’s a book up there 
which has got something in it he does n’t know; but I guess he ’ll find himself 
mistaken.’ 

‘ The President very kindly brought the pardon into the studio-room and present¬ 
ed it to me, saying, as he did so : 

‘ You must now get Governor Marcy to sign it,’ this being according to the forms 
of office. 

‘Finding that the Governor was not at his office, I ventured on my long 
acquaintance to go to his house and send up my card. He sent for me at once, and 
received me in his private office. 

* ‘ What has brought you here so early ? ’ asked the Governor. 

‘ I told him ‘ the President had determined to have pity on a poor prisoner, and 
could not consent to do this act of clemency without giving him the opportunity 
of sharing it with him.’ 

‘ ‘ That’s like him,’ replied the Governor, taking up his pen to write his name ; 

‘ he knows I’m always ready to do acts of marcy' 

‘ With my best wishes for the long life and prosperity of ‘ Old Knick.,’ I remain, 

*Aw Old Contributor.' 

They say a very bad pun is the best! - - - It was no argument in favor 
of slavery, per se, but it was very funny, notwithstanding. It occurred in 
this wise: As you come down the Ohio, (it is the same in going up, of course,) 
your boat stops for any passenger or passengers who may shake a handker- 
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chief or wave a green branch from the shore: hence, one is often 4 turned 
round,' as it is called, with the boat, and loses the 4 p’ints o’ compass.’ When we 
were gliding along past * Hunter’s Bottom,’ on the Kentucky side, we were 
4 signalized ’ back, and turned round. A conspicuous friend of our 4 co¬ 
lored brethren ’ was expressing the opinion that the bond which held them 
affected the very soil on which they existed, and pointed with exultation to the 
beautiful line of fertility and comfort along the 4 Bottom,’ on the Kentucky 
shore, and said: i There you see it! —look at that, and then cast your eye 
on the opposite shore, and you can see, at this moment, the truth of what 
I have been saying to you.’ 4 But, my dear Sir,’ said his interlocutor, * that 
is in Kentucky—the other is Indiana!’ ‘Ha! ha! ha!’ guffawed a few 
listeners; and it is but justice to say, that our ‘dissentant’ joined in the 
laugh as loud and heartily as the rest. He was fairly caught, and did n’t 
try to * die game,’ although they 4 made game ’ of his argument - - - It 
gives us a thrill of pleasure to think what we have in store for the * Original 
Papers ’ of our next number. Articles, both of prose and poetry, which had 
been prepared and numbered for the present issue, await publication in the 
October issue: among the former of which is another letter to '‘Ella Ellas' 
land,' and a most delightful paper from 4 Harfano,’ upon 4 Birds ’— one worthy 
of our 4 Up-River * correspondent, in his best vein — we had almost said, of 
even Irving himself We trust that the October Knickerbocker may be 
found to justify this premonitory 4 gloating.’ - - - Louisville is an im¬ 
posing, wealthy city. Main-street, in its entire extent, would do honor to 
any metropolis in America. Costly stone structures arise on every hand; 
and at certain periods of the day it is well-nigh as crowded as our own 
Broadway. The churches, public buildings, etc., are in good taste. One pre¬ 
eminent exception, however, must be made. The largest edifice in the city, 
admirably situated in an open green, would be a disgrace to any town in 
Christendom. As a stranger, most hospitably entertained within its gates, 
it may ill become us to 4 break out’ upon Louisville in this way; but ‘ wo is 
unto us * if we speak not the truth in this matter! That immense unfinished 
structure, 4 The Court-House ,’ commenced some fifteen or twenty years 
ago, for the State Capitol, which, was afterward ‘located* at Frankfort, 
with all its cream-colored hewn-stone, its dignified solidity, its vast boarded- 
up entrances, its odors of mingled myrrh and frankincense, its spacious ‘con¬ 
veniences,’ with all these, ‘ The Court-House ’ is an eye-sore, a nuisance, 
which ought to be either built up or tom down. However, it was 4 pre¬ 
sented ’ by a Grand Jury of Kentuckymen, of which an esteemed friend of 
ours was a member, the very night we arrived; so let us hope that the 
great offence may ultimately be abated. We’ve a great deal more to say 
about Louisville City proper, but not row. - - - ^A German astronomer 
says, that in twenty millions of years the earth will be destroyed by a comet! 
People may doubt and jeer at the idea : but wait till the time comes, and 
you ’ll see that prophet, as the comet whisks along, knocking the earth into 
a 4 cocked hat,’ hanging by its tail, exclaiming, 4 1 told you so — I told you 
so!' But who will hear him ? - - - Tiie Hotels of Louisville have won 
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a good report from all travellers. 4 The Louisville at which we stopped, is 
a stately stone edifice, and to judge from a brief experience, well-conducted. 
Its table is well supplied, its parlors unexceptionable, and its sleeping-rooms 
airy and comfortable. The 4 Oalt Housef with a less imposing exterior, is a 
superb and admirably-kept hotel within. Its dining-rooms, halls, suites of 
rooms, private rooms, spacious piazzas, etc., are all that could be desired; 
while the table, as Mrs. Partington might express 'it, would rejoice the 
4 most fastidguous ippecac.’ The proprietor, Mr. John Raine, is held in the 
highest favor, alike by citizens and strangers; a popularity honorably earned 
and most modestly borne. There is also a ‘ Delmonico’s in Louisville, in the 
excellent restaurant establishment of Mr. Walker, which we visited with 
a friend, and which, we hesitate not to say, would reflect credit upon any 
locale in our city, or in any other city. - - - Don’t believe the rascally 
speculators in the ‘staff of life! * They all ‘lie like a tomb-stone.* Never 
were such crops seen in all the West as have been harvested, in good condi¬ 
tion, this year. We know this, because we have seen it: field after field of 
wheat, of six hundred and a thousand acres, and six thousand acres of corn 
in one single field on the banks of the Ohio! Talk of * short crops ’! Fudge 1 
Look at 4 The Expressmen's Price-Current' in the Express Messenger ,’ and 
whistle flour and grain speculators down the wind. All kinds of crops this 
year, thanks to a beneficent Providence, are preeminently abundant; and 
it will *£0 nigh to be thought so, shortly.’ - - - Tiiere will soon be pub¬ 

lished, under the capable supervision of his son, John C. Hamilton, Esq., 
the well-known numbers of 4 The Federalist ,* by Alexander Hamilton, with 
the added authentic papers, the authorship of which has sometimes been 
disputed. The work will secure, at this time, a wide circulation. Its wise 
teachings were never more needed. - - - While in Louisville, we went 
one evening, with a northern friend, as late as eleven o’clock at night, to 
A Negro Fair , for the improvement of the finances of 4 The Church of the 
Colored Messiah' of that city. The hall where it was held was large and 
well filled. The 4 fair * had been kept up for two weeks, and was to last one 
week longer. The articles, many of them tastefully made, were all admira¬ 
bly arranged. The ‘tables’ were presided over by the sable attendants 
with perfect propriety, not to say grace: and no hundred and fifty persons, 
of both sexes, we ever saw gathered together, behaved with more courteous 
politeness, or were more apparently happy. For the black doll and ice¬ 
cream which we bought, all the change was brought back, and ‘Massa 
might hand back the price.’ We remarked a colored Beau BrummeIl among 
the audience, whose organ of 4 language * must have been large. In reply 
to a specified charge for an article of trifling value, he said to the shiny¬ 
faced tradeswoman: 4 Do you assume to tell me, Madam, da-da-dat dat arti¬ 
cle extensifies to dat extreme waluation in dis market ? ’ But all this is as 
nothing compared with a brief 4 colored ’ oration that was made to us in the 
vestibule of the Louisville Hotel by an umquhile sable correspondent of ours, 
of which we may say something hereafter. - - - Because Mr. Barnum has 
‘owned up* to humbugeousness in certain things, heretofore, it seems to 
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be thought by some people that he can propose nothing that is not humbu- 
geous. Now this is a great mistake. We consider his contemplated 4 Gallery 
of Beauty ,’ and the splendid volume which is to be founded upon it, as not 
only in all respects unexceptionable, but as an admirable idea, which, if 
properly carried out, will prove a deservedly popular attraction. That it 
will so prove, we have no doubt. - - - Well, here we are at home! After 
all, there is no place like our good old Gotham! There is but one Hudson River: 
with no 4 deceitful sand-bars, nor treacherous currents, nor insidious rocks : 
but a stream deep as it is broad, that bears with honorable faith the bark 
that trusts itself to its waves.’ No muddy banks; no floating flood-wood; 
no sticking down spars to pry vessels over shallows. Look with us from 
the sanctum at the clean and beautiful shores of the Tappaan-Zee. How 
things have grown , too, since we left! Our eight peach-trees are groaning 
under their burthen: * water, mush, and other millions ’ have over-run all the 
ground allotted to them: crisp cucumbers are too plentiful to be esteemed: 
Lima-beans flaunt their green banners from two-score standards: very suc¬ 
culent and sweet is the * green-corn in the ear: ’ and the tomatoes, red and 
yellow, blush and gleam upon a thousand gold-dusted stems. 4 F&der, where 
is you ? ’ That is our little hopeful four-year old, Master Elliott-Burnet, 
out on the lawn. He wants us to come and * play horsey * with him and the 
clothes-line, and we are going. - Mr. John Weik, of Phila¬ 

delphia, has issued the first number of 4 Pictures of Travel ,’ translated from 
the German of H. Heine by Charles G. Leland, and heretofore announced 
in these pages. We have the best authority in this metropolis for saying that 
the work is most faithfully and admirably translated from the original. As 
no living German writer has exerted an influence comparable to Heine, and 
as no author has penetrated so generally through every class of society in 
Germany, wo shall lose no time in entering upon a consideration of the 
merits of the much-desiderated volume under notice. It is in a convenient 
form, and neatly executed. - - - If ever man returned to a resumption 
of his avocations with renewed delight, we are that 4 party.’ The consciousr 
ness of an affection in the public mind toward the 4 Old Knick.,’ of which w t e 
have had so many gratifying proofs in our late tour, not only repays the toil 
of twenty-three years in its service, but makes us more solicitous to retain 
for the future the 4 good will ’ and almost personal friendship of our readers. 
Welcomed everywhere by our brothers of the press — the most genial fel- ' 
lows in the world, as a general thing — cordially received and most hospi¬ 
tably entertained, where we could only have expected a ‘stranger’s welcome,’ 
we desire thus briefly to express our appreciation of kindnesses as grateful as 
they were undeserved and unanticipated. - - - Genin’s 4 publishing day’ 
is the first of September. On that day will be issued 4 The Fall Hat ’ of the 
season. Report says — for rumors of such events will leak out — that it 
will be the most elegant and recherche affair of its kind in the ‘known 
world.’ 4 We shall see anon.’ - - - There 4 lie over* until our next 

several pages of 4 Gossipry,’ including many things intended for the present 
number: among them, more travel-gossip; 4 rail-road smoking-cars; ’ an obi¬ 
tuary of the late Isaac A. Coles ; Amateur Dramatic Festivals in England 
and America, together with notices of several new publications, etc., etc. 
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The number for July, 1655, begins the Forty-Sixth Volume of the Knige- 
erbocker Magazine. 

Since the price of subscription has been reduced from Five to Three Dollars a year, 
the circulation of the Knickerbocker has been increased nearly four to one. In many 
places ten are sold where there was but one before, and through the year it has been 
steadily increasing. It is now offered as cheap as any of the Magazines, all things con¬ 
sidered. Instead of making new and prodigious promises, we submit a few extracts 
from notice* of late numbers, which we might extend to a number of pages. 

'Those femlhar with the Editor’s monthly ‘ Gossip with bis renders, hare doubtless, with ourselves, admired the 
perennial source of Its plesant wit and joy oneness. In this number ‘The Gossip' holds on its way like some (sir 
rivulet glancing and dancing in the sunshine of a May morning. We used to wonder how Mr. Clark held oat, ex¬ 
pecting he mnst certainly 'snow brown’in the coming number; but this number gives no sign of exhaustion.—Ala- 
tional Intelligencer. Washington. 

'Pleasant, genial, delightful' Old Kmox.r Thy name is a suggestion of all thing* delectable; tee sight of thy 
modest, fresh cover, a balm to spiritual sore eyes; a glance within thee, best antidote fo» the blues. Thou hast given 
to kindly humor, to piquant delineation, and to side-splitting ten, a ‘local habitation,’ without which they might go 
wandering over the domain of letters, calling now and then where a friendly door opened to them but refusing to be 
comforted for the loss of their old dear home/— Courier % Burlington Ft. , 

'The great care evinced in the selection of articles that adorn lta pages, is a sufficient guaranty that no confer!button 
meets the eye of the reader but those which are known to be worthy of his perusal. When storms and wild tempests 
are sweeping o’er our hlU-side village in these ohiU winter hours, and all is drear and desolate without, we ask ter so 
more agreeable companion than the ‘ Kvigkzbiocxer;’ for while its contents Impart valuable information. Its sallies 
ol genuine wit are a sovereign specific for all fits of the blues or attacks of the horrors, and time passes merrily on.’— 
Democrat, Doyleetown^ Pa. 

* The Kniokbebockbk has been and will be a fret of lta own; a genuine living thing, all the more desirable now 
that the new crop of magazines, filled with articles pirated from F.n gHuh authors, makes fresh home creations mors 
conspicuous and welcome.’—Aew- York Christian Inquirer. 

'No one ever rose from the perusal of the Kmickerbocker. a disappointed reader. Whatever may have been his 
anticipations, they have always been rewarded. When ho took up a new number, be felt sure of a literary treat; 
it was no mere showy repast he was Invited to. Did he seek the grave or didactie essay, the touching story, poetio 
gems, or the humorous tale, he was always sure of finding the object of his search. And then, betides, there was the 
'Gossip* of Old ' KnickV always looked to with eagerness, never put down except with regret that there wereaot 
more pages of inimitable random sketches—the Kmek-nacks of that repast.’— Courier, Jfatekei, Mite. 

THE KNICKERBOCKER. New-York ; Bamuel Hues ton. This best, decidedly beet, of the American magazines 
seems to have improved in appearance and in the quality of its literary matter—always good—even upon its reduction 
in price. It is a luxury of which do man who has three dollars to spare—and who that has a taste for good reading 
has not—should deprive himself, to tit down in a retired corner, when the mind has been wearied with the perplexi¬ 
ties of every day pursuits, and pore over the well-stored pages of '* Old Kniek.” We even now read the old volumes 
of this work, of a dozen years ago, with more real pleasure than half the new publications of the day. Each number 
will "bear the wear and tear of half a dozen readings,” and then the volume be "worthy of good binding and a 
place on tbe shelves,” and that is what can be truly said of but few of the magazines of the present day. 

The contents of the Knickerbocker are so varied, that almost every one will find something in lta pages to please 
him—to instruct and amuse. The articles are marked by the bighesl order of merit, and in a long series of years we 
have found nothing in this work to which the most fastidious could object. It is a work which should be on tbe 
centre table of every family.— Knoxville Timet. 

Rev. F. W. Shelton, Author of Letters from Up the River, etc., will be a regular contributor. 

The best talent in the country will be enlisted, and no expense or effort spared, to make the 
Knickerbocker more than ever deserving of the first position among our original American Mag¬ 
azines. 

TERMS.—Three Dollars a year, strictly in advance—there will be no deviation from this con¬ 
dition ; Two copies for $5 00; Five copies, and upwards, $2 00 each. Booksellers and Post¬ 
masters are requested to act as Agents. Those who will undertake to procure subscribers will 
receive favorable terms. Specimen numbers will be sent gratis on application, post-paid. 

INDUCEMENTS FOR CLUBBING.—The Knickerbocker and Harper's, Putnam's, Graham’s or 
Godey’s Lady’s Book will be sent one year for five dollars; the Knickerbocker and Home Jour* 
nal, for four dollars a year. 

POSTAGE.—Two cents per number, prepaid at the office where the work is delivered, quarterly 
in advance. 

All remittances and all business communications must be addressed, post-paid, to 

SAMUEL HUESTON, 

848 Broadway, New*York* 
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HARFANG ON BIRDS. 


BECOXD PAPER. 


A great deal has from time to time been 
said, sung, and written about birds, and any 
quantity of quills, plucked from the wings of 
Heaven knows how many geese, have been 
worn out in this prolific theme. In spite of 
that, however, we shall attempt another flight. 

Another flight most naturally brings us to 
another story, and, for getting up stares, com¬ 
mend us to the Owl. The owl! most sedate 
of birds, emblem of wisdom, solemn Solomon! 
In all other languages than ours, his name is 
most respectable, and in some even beauti¬ 
ful. Nothing could be more charming, for 
instance, than his classic cognomen, uhda. 
But owl! — what kind of a term is that with 
which to designate a dignified and respectable bird i Even that name was 
intended probably for * howl/ but the indignant Cockney who first ’eard 
’im ’oot, left off the H, although himself somewhat ex-asperated. No 
bird is so belied as is the owl. Most people consider his wisdom an 
assumption and his solemnity a sham, and some even look upon him as 
an out-and-out fool. Poets have painted him a moping misanthrope, 
sitting? up in some old tower, towering up in some old city, or else, her- 
mit-like, hiding himself away far from the busy haunts of men in some 
wild wood. Let us say rather he is a retiring individual, who has an 
eye for the picturesque, and is a lover of the rural. He is both noble 
and devotional — a night bird and a bird of prey. His food, like poor 
Tom's, is 4 rats and mice, and such small deer/ varying his regular 
habits with an occasional 4 bat/ You may catch him napping in the 
day-time, when he is simple, sleepy, and almost stupid ; but when de- 
VOL. XLvi. 22 
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dining day gives place to dusk, then he has his eyes about him, and is 
wide awake. Then it is that he flies forth to forage for his food, or to 
make astronomical and other observations, such as ‘ too-whit, too-whoo,’ 
and, rejoicing in the clearness of his vision, 

-‘With obscure wing, 

Scouts far and wide into the realm of night, 

Scorning surprise.’ 

In this it is, his power of perfect vision in the densest darkness, that he 
is emblem of that wisdom and that watchfulness which never sleep, 
and moreover has a pair of eyes that can throw light on the darkest 
subjects, were they those of Faustin I. himself. 

At all events, our own tame owl, Doctor Samuel Johnson — sitting 
at this moment on his perch — so serious and yet so sensible, not 
exactly in a brown study, but in our study, seems a very wise bird. 
He never disturbs our meditations with his ‘too-whit, too-whoo,’ or 
what. To speak often seems derogatory to his dignity, and yet some¬ 
times he will unbend, become almost facetious, and seem to open his 
mouth only to give utterance to wit. Sometimes for hours he watches 
us with his great staring eyes, as we sit smoking in our solitary sanc¬ 
tum, wrapped in reverie and clouds of smoke, and thronged with 
thoughts of other days, or dreaming of the days to come. But the 
Doctor knows that even at such times, when w f e are under the soul- 
seducing and sense-stealing influence of our meerschaum, we are 
sensible enough to keep within the bounds of reason. Ours are not 
ecstatic, castle-building dreams, that only form fictitious futures; our 
reveries are retrospections of realities. 

Our first acquaintance with the Doctor — bird of wisdom — was on 
this wise: the interview was somewhat striking, for we knocked the 
Doctor over with a club. Not long ago, there stood, in the out-skirts of 
the village, an old brown house, venerable with years. It was a poor 
affair, yet rich in associations ; for it was whilom the domicile where 
dwelt old Josey. Ah! there have been some great times in that man¬ 
sion ; for there in days gone by, once a week at least, used to meet that 
crowd of wits who composed the Corax Club. They used to gather in 
the long winter evenings, and sit around the old-fashioned fire-place, 
smoking pipes, imbibing ale, and cracking jokes, till the old chimney 
even roared in unison. Merry is the memory of those meetings ; plea¬ 
sant the recollection of those hours. Antique females, residing in the 
neighborhood, used to discourse of the * dreadful goings on ’ in that old 
house; but we can testify that the club was as gentlemanly as it was 
genial, and the record of those days tells of conviviality without de¬ 
bauchery, wit without obscenity, and of mirth mingled with manliness. 
But it is long ago since the old domicile has been cheerful at night with 
light and life. For many months it was untenanted, save by a colony 
of chimney-swallows and a few bats. Josey — may his soul rest in 
peace! — was dead. The old house stood a monument of departed glory, 
yet desolate in decay. The owner thereof talked occasionally of pull¬ 
ing it down, or of moving it away ; for in his eyes, the old brawn house, 
like the barren fig-tree, cumbered the ground, and the old garden cu- 
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cumbered it. To us, sacred as was the domicile by a thousand dear as¬ 
sociations, its destruction would have been a desecration, and to have 
taken it away from that sweet spot, beneath those trees, would have 
been a moving sight. Fate gave to it at least a grander destiny in de¬ 
struction ; for one night, not long ago, it was burned to the ground. As 
with Josey, so with his somewhile domicile ; peace to its ashes ! 

It was on one of those soft and sweet yet sad days of the last 
autumn, that Felix and I, after sitting all day sedate and studious as 
usual, late in the afternoon started out on a sauntering stroll. We 
walked straight through the village, ambo arm in arm, and turned 
neither to the right hand nor the left. As we passed by, the females 
rushed to the windows, (to shut the blinds,) and one or two grave citi¬ 
zens looked out from their shop-doors, shook their heads solemnly, and 
wondered ‘ What now ? * Near the old church we stopped awhile to 
rest, to watch the crowds of Bwallows sailing in and out, circling 
through the air, and to listen to their incessant twitterings from the 
tower, not inaptly termed by Felix since, on one occasion, as k •peeps 
from a belfry.* And then on to the woods. Go into the forest in an 
afternoon of the autumn-time, when the last long rays of sun-light are 
glinting through the many-colored leaves, and the vast wood becomes a 
grand cathedral, rich in illuminated windows, glorious in stained glass, 
and gorgeous in frescoed walls. We lingered long, and conversed the 
while, saying many pretty, and, as we conceived, poetical things. Our 
summer friends, the birds, were very scarce indeed. Now and then a 
bright-winged oriole, with beauteous blending plumes, would flit across 
a bar of sun-shine streaming through the trees, and disappear in the 
deep shade beyond. It was late in the season, and almost all the birds 
had winged their way already to the South. Only a few remained, and 
they were busy packing up, preparatory to packing off. The woods are 
alwayB still in autumn, and through the peculiarly clear atmosphere, a 
single note, the cat-bird*s, or the crow’s (that Thane of Cawdor) can be 
heard almost a mile away. Silent are the woods, and silent are the 
birds when leaving us ; for they are too sad to sing. A few disjointed 
notes are heard at intervals, but how different from the full, out-gush¬ 
ing, overflowing flood of melody with which they make the forest vocal 
in the spring. 

Wending our way homeward in a meditative mood, we stopped to see 
the solitude and mourn over the decadence of the ancient domicile of 
Josey. The old deserted house, once so radiant with joy and life, was 
now desolate in decay. How many tender thoughts and fragrant 
memories clung, like the moss and ivy, about those time-tinged walls, 
while all that they rested on was mouldering aifray. Where were 
Poins, and Hal, and all those jovial and warm-hearted friends who 
used to make the old house shake with their uproarious mirth ? 
Gone! all gone ! and with them gone for ever all those bright and bliss¬ 
ful hours of youth that were so full of life and health, so rich in hope ! 
We are sure that as we sat on the fence by Josey’s, we said many 
touching things to Felix. Certain are we also that we made a great 
impression on him ; for in the midst of our pathetic peroration, the rail 
whereon we * sat broke down, and there was something of a descent 
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about that time. When we recovered our equilibrium, we concluded to 
explore the mansion, and so climbed through a window. We went into 
the club-room; it was sadly silent; sombre with solemn shadows, and 
we thought we smelt a rat. All of a sudden we were startled at the 
sight of two great, golden, fiery, staring eyes, peering at us through the 
dusk, over the top of a half-open door, as if a demon stood behind. 
Q,uick as thought we threw our stick, and the head disappeared. Then 
we heard a scratching and tremendous fluttering on the floor, and rush¬ 
ing to the spot, found that our demon’s head was only an owl, with one 
wing badly broken. We took him home with us, his wing was set, we 
tamed and christened him, and from that time forward he has been our 
companion and our friend. And he is happy, far happier and better off 
than in the dull old domicile of Josey, where, had he remained, he 
might have been with it but ashes now. If he were not so sensible as 
he is, no doubt he would pine for freedom — the freedom of pine-woods ; 
but he knows the pleasures of civilization and a Christian education, 
and in the sanctum feels as free as does the eagle in his mountain eyrie. 
Is not that so? 

Doctor, (loq.) Too-whit! 

Imperial bird of Jove ! the Eagle ! With¬ 
out doubt there is a great deal too much 
unnecessary fault-finding in these days, which 
are very nice sort of days, better than any 
that have been, and quite as good perhaps as 
any that are to come ; but we confess that we 
have no patience with people, particularly with 
poets, who talk about eagles as if they were as 
common as crows, whereas they are almost as 
scarce as real poets, than whom nothing can be more rare. As for the 
rhymers, their name is legion ; and we have always thought that the king 
of poets must have intended one of this sort when he classes him with the 
lunatic and the lover, and then makes the three fools of one imagina¬ 
tion. Certainly there are many persons who insist upon being called 
poets merely because they can string together at will a few wretched 
rhymes. We do not quarrel with these harmless people, and if there is 
a single chord in our whole system that ever vibrates with the lightest 
breath that touches it, it is sympathy. Poor mad Lear, wandering 
through the tempest, crowued with a few flowers, and in his hand a 
sceptre of straw only, was still as much, 1 aye, every inch a king,’ as 
when he sat upon his throne. Crazed as he was, he would have been 
at that time, if he had never had a throne, a king ; and so he has our 
tender pity and our sorrowing sympathy, but not our satire. 

What is a poet ? One of the lexicographers (so called) who has col¬ 
lected all the English words, (Heaven knows how many more,) spelled 
many of them as they ought not to be, and defined many more so as to 
designate what they do not mean, utters the following original remark : 

‘ Poet, one who writes poetry,’ and a * poem is a composition in verse.’ 
Shade of Homer ! A better definition has been given, that ‘ a poet is, 
as one should say, a poet.’ It is difficult for us to say sometimes 
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exactly what things are, when we can readily tell what they are not. 
All poets write not verse. Splendid minds well versed in prose are 
prosy enough in verse. Nor need the poet write at all. The Belvider- 
ian Apollo is a great poem — immortal in imperishable marble. Those 
great old painters have left grand poems on their glowing canvas ; for 

-* High heaven is there 

Transfused, transfigu rated.’ 

The mighty men who with Briarean hands piled up the Pyramids, were 
poets. A soul only truly is poetical that can create a great idea, and 
then sublimitize it. 

* Poor poets/ saith Christopher, 1 must not meddle with eagles/ The 
advice might he considered superfluous ; for there is an antique witti¬ 
cism about the poverty of poets, and with the great majority of them 
eagles are scarce enough. Most of those scribblers who talk about the 
king of birds just as if they had the honor of his intimate acquaint¬ 
ance, and met him every day three or four times at the very least, 
never, in the whole course of their lives, saw more than one of these 
birds, and that one was some miserable, broken-hearted, draggle-tailed 
specimen, shut up for life in a cage connected with a caravan, and ex¬ 
hibited to gaping country hoys, together with perhaps another cage or 
two of idiotic monkeys, and two or three old bears. What a situation 
for an eagle ! But it was not the fault of that dethroned bird that he 
was such a wretched representative of his race. Long ago, when he 
was but an eaglet, a small boy — some youthful Nestor — had climbed 
to the lofty rock where the eagles had their home. Fortunate indeed 
it was for him that the old birds were away, looking no doubt for 
another boy whom they might bring for supper, for the eagles live 
high. Presently, after a deal of floundering and fluttering, flapping 
and fighting, down from ‘ that bad eminence * climbs the small boy 
with scarcely more of clothing left on him than his great ancestor 
Adam wore in Eden. But beneath his arm he has his prize, the half- 
fledged eaglet, a struggling mass, bearing a mixed resemblance to Job’s 
turkey and a Chinese child. From that day, what a wretched life was 
that young eaglet’s! * Cribbed ’ first, then cabined with common 

dung-hill fowls, confined, clipped, tied by one leg to a stake in the cor¬ 
ner of the barn-yard ; barked at by the puppy ; derisively crowed over 
by the Shanghai ; insultingly hissed at by the gander, and leading a 
most contemptible life generally. No wonder that his spirit died away, 
and he degenerated from his eagle-hood. Once, however, he showed 
that he had left: in him a little of his royalty. His old enemy, the 
gandci, was waddling in stately dignity across the barn-yard, fancying, 
no doubt, earth ‘ trembled as he strode/ and hissing as usual at the 
eaglet, whom he considered, in comparison with himself, a very flighty 
bird. To be sure it was only the opinion of a gander, and not by any 
means of candor, but in this he found that he had gone too far; for 
happening to come within the reach of the martyr at the stake, the 
eaglet seized his tyrant and plunged his talons deep into his body. 
There was a short convulsive struggle, and the gander, with one expir- 
ng hiss, ended his eventful history. The mournful geese stood on one 
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leg, through two whole rainy days, under an open shed, and refused to 
be comforted. The eaglet was sold to a peripatetic peddler for a dol¬ 
lar. Better far it would have been for him if, months before, he had 
been * dead for a ducat,’ for the peddler consigned him to the caravan, 
and thenceforward he was an helpless, hopeless captive. 

But if you would see the eagle in his glory, go where nature is the 
wildest and most grand, for the king of birds seeks his surroundings in 
sublimity. Far up upon the mountain-tops he builds his castle-eyrie, 
and fixes his lofty throne. You may see him sailing on his broad bronze 
wings over the White Mountains ; hovering high in air at Catskill; 
poised on powerful pinions above Niagara, gazing with steady eye upon 
the gulf of surging waters, and listening to that awful anthem which 
was the opening voluntary of the created world, and which will be its 
funeral dirge ; or sitting serenely on the storm-lashed cliffe by the sea¬ 
shore. No other living mortal being has the GoD-like power of the 
eagle. What strength of wing, almost annihilating time and space ; 
what terrific power, when like a thunder-bolt, he swoops upon Iris prey; 
what length of life ; for men are born, grow up to be so strong, and 
live so many years, but when they are old and bowed with age, and 
ready to fall into the grave, the eagle is still strong to mount sun-ward 
far above the clouds and gloom of earth. What a glorious life is his 
among the mountains ; what pride of power to lift himself so far above 
the world, to fly before the tempest, out-stripping even the storm-driven, 
cloud, and far out at sea he soars, 

-‘ ms thunder-bnftied wings 

Extended in the whirlwind.’ 

What is the storm to him ! His wild exultant scream rises above the 
tempest, and the mariner, in his stranded ship, can hear the flapping of 
his pinions like the Death-Angel’s wings, more awful than the tempest, 
more terrible than the storm. 

Not long ago, in looking over the Cockahoopia Gazette , we read that 
Mr. John Snizzle, who lives over by the mountain, had shot, on such a 
day, an eagle. The fact was duly glorified, the dimensions of the bird, 
ten feet from tip to tip, were given, and so on. W r e are not over and 
above sensitive, but we confess that we saw the announcement with 
more sorrow than w r e should to have read that Mr. Snizzle had been 
murdered, his house burned to the ground, and his wife and children 
carried away into captivity by the Cockahoopian Indians, as might have 
happened an hundred years ago. Yet he will boast of this deed all his 
life, and tell his children how one morning, down by the glen, he shot 
an eagle ; whereas he should carry shame in his soul for that transac¬ 
tion to his dying day. Shot an eagle ! He might as well have gone 
over and shot ’Squire Calcart’s best hunter ; indeed the honest ’Squire 
himself said, with tears in his eyes, that he would rather he had done 
so. There was no glory in the deed, for eagles generally keep out ol 
rifle-shot; but this one (the first one in our neighborhood for five years) 
was gorged with food, too heavy and stupid to fly, and might undoubt¬ 
edly have been killed with a club. But for all that, Mr. John Snizzle 
had no more right to shoot him than he had to shoot his own grand-father. 
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That eagle was State property, and his murder was an outrage on 
community. • 

Soon again the time will come when the birds, like those bright 
hopes that linger with us only in our summer-days, will flee away, and 
leave us desolate awhile. The mournful autumn-winds will sweep 
over the sacred spot where stood the domicile of Josey, scatter the 
ashes of the old mansion, and strip the foliage from the trees. Thus, 
as we grow old, all the joys of life are taken, one by one, away, and 
naught but mournful memories remain. But we are not yet alone; the 
Doctor still is with us, and we are growing old and wise together. 
Perch thyself on the back of our arm-chair, while we with our meer¬ 
schaum raise a huge cloud of smoke, and shut out this fussy and care- 
provoking world, and learn a lesson of wisdom from thee, 0 beloved 
Doctor! 


WHAT WOULD I BE? 


UT TV. H, c. rosvrR. 


Wiiat would I bo ? Not rich in gold, 
And with a narrow heart, 

Or misanthropic, stern, and cold. 
Dwell from my kind apart: 

I would not bo a man of war, 

Who looks on death unmoved. 

Give me a title dearer far: 

‘ The well-beloved! ’ 

n. 

« I would not wear a laurel crown, 

Its leaves conceal the thorn ; 

Too oft the children of renown 
Are friendless and forlorn. 

Oh ! let me lead a blameless life, 

By young and old approved; 

Called, in a world of sin and strife, 

‘ The well-beloved 1 1 


God grant mo power to guard the weak, 
And Sorrow’s moaning hush, 

And never feel upon my cheek 
Dark Shame’s betraying blush : 

And when, at my Creator's call, 

From earth I am removed, 

Let Friendship ’broider on my pall, 

‘ The well-beloved 1 ’ 

Naval-Office , June 2,1S55. 
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L 

Now, while the sun-set, with its golden banner, 
Waves brightly over purple hill and heath, 

I wander idly under leafy billows, 

And mark the shadows quivering beneath. 

n. 

My feet fall silently in hushing mosses; 

A tranced calm is in the summer air; 

A flush of beauty comes from dewy blossoms; 

I drink delirious draughts of fragrance rare. 

in. 

But now a subtler perfume, stealing o’er me, 
Speaks to my senses in a voice of power; 

The gates of gloom roll back, and fair before me 
The past lies, living in a simple flower. 


iv. 

Ah ! fair blush-rose! my heart is still thy garden, 
Thy sweetness perfumes every memory; 

Thou art to me a counsellor and warden, 

A prophet of the joys that are to be. 


Unsealed by thee comes back a fairy vision, 

Purg and unclouded by the mists of years: 

The present vanishes; in dreams elysian 
The one bright flower that crowned my life appears. 

VI. 

I cannot still my heart’s tumultuous heaving, 

I cannot quench my lifo’s one long regret; 

I see her fairy fingers lightly weaving 
Thy blushiDg beauties for a coronet. 

VII. 

As the fair morning comes with soft approaches, 

So steals the soul to her blue beaming eyes ; 

And her pale cheek, before my earnest pleading, 
Grows flushed and roseate as sun-set skies. 

vm. 

In Time’s old glass the shining sands ran gayly 
To music chanted by our happy hearts; 

And the poor common things of life grew daily 
More glorious with the grace that love imparts. 
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IX. 

Ah I feeble earthly love! that had no power 
To stay the faint pale roses on her cheek! 

How she grew farther from me hour by hour, 
Haunted by blissful dreams she could not speak. 

x. 

Those lustrous eyes had fathomed depths of being 
Which my dim earthly sight could not attain; 

That brow had laid aside its thorns and flowers, 

A deathless crown from martyred hands to gain. 

XI. 

The wine of life, in Love’s enamelled chalice, 

With purple bubbles, beaded on the brim, 

Gladly she loses for that living water, 

Before whose crystal earthly draughts grow dim. 

xn. 

0 sweet blush-roses! by her couch in dying 
Ye lingered last of earth’s dear memories, 

Marring a moment her soul’s rapture, sighing 
A faint regret ’mid heaven’s ecstasies. 

XIII. 

She walks beneath the mystic palm-trees waving, 
She sees the amaranth in eternal bloom; 

I wander by these fair flowers, frail and fading; 

I only see, in all the’world, a tomb. 


XIV. 

For her, the sun-shine of God’s face for ever, 

The choral strains of heaven’s triumphant song: 
For me, to grope in darkness, haunted ever 
By endless echoes of a voice that’s gone. 


Rose of my heart 1 no coming spring shall wake thoo 
Into the sweet luxuriance of life; 

From thy new garden, no rash hand can take thee, 
To waste thee in this rudo world’s jarring strife. 

XVI. 

But when for mo the chill and deathly angel 
Coldly bounding life-tide breathes; 

When to my ears Kterunjr'o 
Sings earth’s tempestuous sorrows into peace: 

xvn. 

When this weak human heart is fearing, fainting, 
May but one kindly angel near me stand, 

Bearing, as in the old Italian painting, 

Announcing Death, a blush-rose in his hand. 
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XY1II. 

And thinking liow this fading earthly symbol 
Springeth for ever new from Death's decay, 
My soul shall cast aside its weary fetters, 

To hail the dawn of an eternal day. 
Springfield, (///.,) August, 1S55. 


LETTERS TO ELLA: ELLASLAND. 


NUMBER TWO. 


Since you left us I have become the owner of a prospect; that is to 
say, of some few acres of ground which commands a view; and I have 
named it after you. If your name were not to us more full of joy and 
happiness than any other, there are coincidences which connect you with 
it. I must tell you how it happened. More years ago than I like to count 
backward, and when studying my profession, my attention was by an acci¬ 
dent fixed particularly upon a principle of law of rather uncommon appli¬ 
cation, and of a recondite character. I will not stop to explain the cir¬ 
cumstance, but it was quite ridiculous, and not altogether pleasant at 
the time, arising from one of those practical jokes which school-mates 
play upon each other. It happened afterward, and about the time of 
your birth, that among the few clients who then found their way to my 
office, was a reckless young man, nearly at the end of a considerable 
fortune he had inherited, who was in trouble about the title to his only 
remaining piece of land. A speculator had discovered a defect in his 
title-deeds, and had bought in the title from those who conveyed, or in¬ 
tended to convey it, to my client; and, failing to frighten him into a 
compromise, had commenced suit to eject him. It happened that the 
principle of law to which I allude was exactly applicable, and saved 
his land, to the surprise of the speculator, and of some members of the 
profession, much better lawyers than myself, but who had never had oc¬ 
casion to use the principle in question, and had over-looked it, as I should 
have done, probably, but for the accident I refer to. The circumstance 
gave me more reputation than I had before enjoyed, so that my profes¬ 
sional reputation and you were born about *ko Th* npppsfiity 

for tmding more bread ror more mouths sharpened my faculties for a dili¬ 
gent improvement of my good fortune, and my business grew faster than 
you did. The client, however, paid me nothing. He got wretchedly 
drunk on his victory, and while hiccuping my eulogy, gambled away 
his land to the very speculator from whom I had saved it; and then 
considered it a point of honor to convey it to pay his gambling debt, and 
leave his lawyer unpaid. 

Some short time since, a widow woman, advanced in life and stricken 
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with sorrows, might have been seen, day after day, carrying a bundle of 
papers from on© lawyerVoffice to another, and craving aid to enforce a 
claim for certain lands in the vicinity of the city. She had no money 
to bear the expense of litigation, and generally commenced her overtures 
by a proposition to borrow. She had read somewhere, in novels, of law¬ 
yers who came to the rescue of widows and orphans, and performed 
prodigies of skill in their behalf, but had seen no mention of the amount 
paid for fees. Nor did it appear to enter her head that a lawyer or his 
family were obliged, as well as other people, to have a diligent regard 
to their chances of bread and butter. Her mind had dwelt upon her 
case until her imagination had become inflamed, and she used language 
in conversing about it such as might have done honor to your friend Di- 
narzaide, in the Arabian stories. She- was considered to be deranged. 
She was called by the young men in the offices, to whom she had the 
honor chiefly of rehearsing her story, and who contributed to her bundle 
of papers occasionally a written opinion, generally involving the discus¬ 
sion of some work of fiction, ‘ The Florentine.’ She always carried a 
single flower, of one kind or another, were it no better than a dandelion. 
It was thought to be a curious example of the monotone of the mind 
partially dethroned — the flower, and the bundle of papers, and the 
swollen language of her story. One of the young men spoke of her for 
short, as ‘ Madam Rose,’ because the rose was most commonly her flower. 
This was modified by another, who designated the group, that is to say, 
the woman, the bundle of papers, the flower, and the story, as ‘ The 
Rosary.’ After a while the phrase changed to ‘ Madam Flora,* and 
from that to ‘ Mother Flora ; ’ but there was a relish of mystery and 
romance in her bearing which had not been expressed by any phrase 
until young Mr. Brooks, slightly elevated and inspired with a love-affair, 

described her as ‘The — the — the Florentine, conf-dlier!’ He 

had been kept from an appointment by her pertinacity, for the tedious 
period of two minutes and a quarter, his boots all the while pinching 
dreadfully. * The Florentine ’ was universally adopted by the young gen¬ 
tlemen in the offices, to signify not only the old lady and her belongings, 
but the psychological condition of Mr. Brooks at that momentous junc¬ 
tion. 

I had always managed to avoid her, and had never heard her story, 
except from others. One Christmas morning I visited the office, I sup¬ 
pose from force of habit, or to see how it would seem to go there and 
not occupy myself with business; for it was my full purpose to enjoy 
the day as a holiday. My mind, I am afraid, was nevertheless hovering 
round a case under my charge, involving an interesting question of in¬ 
sanity. It occurred to me that y** ™ 

^uaiuuui^c, tAj be otuviieu eus, an additional volume to my library, and 
that by watching the operations of her mind, I might discover something 
equal in value to a reported decision on the subject of insanity. Then 
I thought of the oddity of her always carrying a single flower, and what 
freak of the mind it could be to produce that result. Then I thought 
of the translation from some German or Swedish poet, I forget whom, 
which you used so often to repeat, beginning: 

*A flower do but place near thv window-glass, 

And through it no image of evil shall pass.’ 
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Then, you see, you had come back to my mind, who are so seldom ab¬ 
sent from it, and I thought to myself: ‘ What if Ella should live to be 
an old woman, and should be overtaken by misfortune, and should go 
crazed, wandering from door to door among strangers, and with a bun¬ 
dle of papers, and an imaginary title to land, be driven back and forth 
like a battledore, from office to office, by thoughtless young men ? My 
God ! It occurred to me all at once that we had been committing a 
crime. I was about to protest, and to say to an imaginary array of law¬ 
yers, busy and harassed with every body’s cares and troubles but their 
own: * For God’s sake, brethren, let us not forget to be men ! This 
old woman was once some body’s daughter, and full of sun-shine. The 
least you can do for her in her solitary and troubled state, is to give her 
your respect and sympathy.’ The thought had got possession of me that 
some body might have loved her as I love you; and in one moment 
more a tear would have rolled down my cheek, but it was brushed 
away. The door quietly opened, and who should stand before me but 
The Florentine ? 

Under other circumstances I might have served her as others had ; but 
I was then almost ready to fall on my knees and beseech her that, when 
she should meet her Father in heaven, she would intercede with Hnt 
to forgive us careless lawyers for our unfeeling neglect of His child. 
Since then, I have almost wished I had done so. It would have been 
a curious study to watch the effect upon her mind of thus throw¬ 
ing it suddenly back upon her childhood. It might, at any rate, have 
made an uncommonly nice tableau. But I approached her with the 
deference and tender respect which my train of thought had produced, 
and caused her to be seated. To avoid the tedious and unnecessary re¬ 
hearsal to which she was accustomed, I led the conversation to indiffer¬ 
ent topics. The effect at first was that of surprise, and almost appre¬ 
hension ; but seeing herself at length to be treated with delicacy and 
consideration, her form and whole appearance underwent a change, such 
as may happen in passing from one state of mind tp another. Your 
friend Dinarzaide had disappeared, and in her place was a lady. Her 
manners assumed a quiet self-respect, and she conversed intelligently, in 
language quite well-chosen and unaffected. At length I led the way to 
her business. She said she had at one time supposed she had a just 
claim, but latterly had begun to suspect she was a little out of her mind. 
She was not too happy at best. ‘And as you, Sir, have forborne to indi¬ 
cate that I am troublesome, you will win my gratitude by telling me 
frankly if I must throw away my hopes of property.’ Here she com¬ 
menced her rehearsal, and very soon your friend Dinarzaide was again 
viaiKio T i—"* V + b' e \ 4 7 inr,0/ lost my inclination to amuse my¬ 

self with her peculiarities, and took advantage uf a |muc» lu eaj that 
questions of title were for the most part matters of record, and if she 
would leave her papers, I would examine them, and let her know the 
result at a convenient time, perhaps one week from that day. Her eyes 
opened very wide, and had a pleading expression, as much as to say: 
‘A whole week ! must I wait a week ? ’ But this was the last bow of 
Dinarzaide to the audience for that time. Dinarzaide having stepped 
out, the lady very quietly and upon the whole rather thankfully as- 
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rented.. I said, upon further reflection I would examine her case soone;^ 
and give an answer the day after to-morrow. She was touched, and 
tears came. I wonder why it is that females always go off into hy¬ 
draulics in that way. 

You must know that a title is a novel or a tragedy. You follow, in 
tracing it, through all sorts of family joys and sorrows, births, deaths, 
marriages, reparations, bankruptcies, etc. When you see us old hunkers 
unfolding piles of foolscap, or traversing old records, you naturally think: 
What a wretched occupation that is for a human soul! But there are 
cases when there dry-looking affairs become very animating, and the 
eyes of the soul look through them, as from an observatory, upon pros¬ 
pects grand, gloomy, serene, beautiful; mountains of dreary misfortune, 
rivers of sorrow, bright and varied vegetation of hopes, broad-bosomed 
lakes of smiling happiness. Believe me, my darling, we are not re dry 
as we seem. 

The care of ‘ The Florentine * was at first repulsive and discouraging. 
Among her papers was absolutely nothing to encourage investigation. 
A few old deeds describing the land claimed, hut affording no indication 
of title in her, were all that related to the subject. To there were added 
written opinions from the young men in the law-offices, who had fallen 
in with* the belief that she was crazy. They were a curious literary 
product, made up of mixed quotations from Coke upon Littleton, Watts* 
Psalms and Hymns, and the like. It would he a nice study to ascertain 
how long it would require an ordinary sound mind, with ordinary sensi¬ 
bilities, once put under suspicion of insanity, and treated as insane, to 
become re. But from those old deeds I went to the records, and my 
search was probably sharpened by the circumstances I have related, and 
perhaps by flattering myself with the notion that I was doing a generous 
thing. It appeared that the grand-father of * The Florentine * had once 
resided at New-Haven, Conn., and came west with General Putnam and 
his company. Following down the river from Marietta, he became the 
owner of a considerable farm near the present city of Cincinnati. Then 
followed family fortunes and misfortunes, executions, tax-sales, bills in 
chancery, spectdators* claims, and what not. But at length, as the old 
stories have it, when nearly exhausted with hopeless wanderings, I 
thought I saw a light shining in the distance. It mightrbe a hermit’s 
cell; it might he a robber’s cave; it was, at all events, my only hope, 
and I approached. What was my joy to find an old friend ready with 
hospitable hearth and arms to receive me! I found a point on which 
the principle of law before mentioned was an exact fit — the second in¬ 
stance, and, down to this time, the only ones in my practice. One- 
fourth of the whole farm was Dinarzaide’s ! itself a modest but adequate 
fortune for any lady. 

The occupant was a hard man, reaping where he had not sown, and 
gathering where he had not strown, and he had enough property more. 
I supposed he would be my enemy for life; but instead of that, he took 
up an exaggerated notion of my professional skill, and gave me a stand¬ 
ing retainer to act for him, and never against him. He is a dry, hard 
old fellow, and I shall have a chance to study him, and get a clue to his 
experiences and his inner nature. I have sometimes noticed that there 
old hunkers open up quite rich when you can get at them rightly. 
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# The immediate effect upon ‘ The Florentine ’ was happy: but 1 can¬ 
not take time now to describe it. There have been a gtod many cir¬ 
cumstances in connection with the matter, as strange and interestin': as 
an old-fashioned novel. My ‘ point ’ of law has become quite ce.ecTaied- 
Several young members of the bar have tried it on to promissory 
notes, but without success, since it relates exclusively to real-estate, and 
is one of the legal myths come down from the feudal aees. 

The nub of the story is, that ‘ The Florentine,’ as a token of her sense 
of my services, deeded me ten acres of the ground, in a picturesque st¬ 
ation, as my fee. I had never hinted the payment of a farthing: and 
upon some suggestion of her own fancy, she selected the prettiest spot on 
the ground, and had a deed made and recorded before I was aware of rL 
In manner, this w'as Dinarzaide, but in substance the most rational thing 
in the world. She is no more crazy than you are. 

The situation is this. The Ohio River makes a large circuit to the 
north just before reaching the city, and is all the way hemmed in by 
high hills, with an occasional meadowy recess or irregular widening of 
the valley. The ground I speak of is what might be the key of the 
arch ; high above the valley, but looking over it, and commanding it for 
miles to the right and to the left. On either hand the eye takes in a 
broad and beautiful stretch of the river ; its valleys and hills, its vine¬ 
yards, villages, steamboats, and all manner of varied life. We call it 

* Ellasland.’ At the foot of the hills runs the Little-Miami Rail-road, 
and we look down from * Ellasland ’ and see the trains of cars whis¬ 
tling, jerking, and thundering along, as if they felt a good deal bigger 
than they look. When will Ella herself come in those cars ? 

Like all places commanding extraordinary views, Ellasland is rather 
inaccessible. It costs a deal of money to fix it, and it never can be so 
fixed but that we shall have to climb as if hunting crows’-nests to get 
to it. When I spoke of it as a fee, my brother-lawyers, in consideration 
of the cost of improvements, say it is simple also. It is jocularly spoken 
of as my ‘ fee-simple.* But it is my romance, my poem. Partly down 
a slope in the back-part of the grounds is a clear spring of w’ater, and 
by it sits, as its guardian-spirit, a most primitive and wonderful bull-frog. 
Of a summer night he is addicted to dogmatism, and particularly sono¬ 
rous when it is very dark. I send you herewith his daguerreotype. 
Please observe his mouth, his eyes. He appears to be comprehending 
the whole world, and considering what to do about it. His voice is oro¬ 
tund, and his delivery very fine. Of a dark night it is an inspiring and 
cheerful thing to hear his positive and hopeful utterances. There is no 
sign of doubt or mystification about him. Your brother calls him ‘ Mar¬ 
tin Luther.’ It strikes me that his forehead is rather low to bear such a 
name; but he does wear it After every sort of family criticism and 
protest has been worn out, habit has fixed upon him the name. And 
partly as a consequence, a tree-toad, smaller, gentler than ‘ Martin Lu¬ 
ther,’ less dogmatic and positive, but whose voice is the music to ‘ Mar¬ 
tin’s ’ noble words, we call ‘ Melancthon.’ But I am spinning out this 
letter, having so many things to tell. My thoughts are ever with you, 
and when I take my pen to write, the flood-gates are opened ; the diffi¬ 
culty is to stop. 
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REMEMBRANCE. 

She died! the lily only grew 

More snowy on her tender cheek; 

And like two rose-leaves crushed with dew 
Drooped down her eye-lids, soft and meek : 
Their fairest flower, their joy, their pride, 

Scarce seventeen — and yet she died I 

She died 1 The sky was blue and warm, 

And sun-set waves of red and gold 
Crept rippling o’er the sculptured form 
That lay in death, so marble cold: 

Love, light, and life from earth were gone 1 
She died! —and yet the sun shone on. 

Yes, in that quiet room she lay, 

Just as she seemed an hour ago, 

When he knelt by her couch to pray, 

With reeling brain, heart stunned with wo. 

1 My God 1 my God 1 send help I ’ he cried; 

But ah 1 — poor stricken one! — she died 1 

Her soft hand clasped within his own, 

That to her loving heart she pressed; 

One last fond smile — no sigh, no groan, 

And the sweet spirit was at rest. 

Madly he chained her to his side, 

Still his, though Death’s — his promised bride. 

They bore him frantic from the room, 

And long, through the night-shadowed street, 
He paced before that house of gloom, 

With sunken eye and faltering feet; 

While from his pale lips burst the cry: 

* Have mercy Heaven, and let mo die! ’ 

They placed the glittering bridal-ring 
On one white finger o’er her breast, 

And flowers, such as ho loved to bring, 

In her dark shining hair were dressed. 

His pictured image pressed her heart: 

One long, wild kiss — and thus they part 1 

That face beneath the coffin-lid 
Was not so ghastly as his own; 

His fearful moans they gently chid, 

But his strong manhood was o’erthrown. 
They spoke of pride with empty breath — 
Fools 1 what has pride to do with death ? 

She died! no note of song was hoard 
Where, like a bird’s, her voice had been; 
None ever saw the casement stirred 
To let the cheerful sun-shine in. 

They thought that years could never bind 
Each bleeding heart and wandering mind. 

But as the time fled swift away, 

More quietly their tear-drops fell, 

And less they missed it day by day, 

The voice that they had loved so well. 
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And ero spring-grass had o’er her grown, 

Friends seemed as if no grief they’d known. 

Ah! love! poor, fickle human love! 

But he was lonely, and so young; 

Scarce one short year she’d reigned above 
Ero to another’s harp ho sung; 

And whispered in another’s ear 
The sweet low tones she held so dear. 

’Tis best: it is a blessed thing 
That Time has balm for every wo; 

That all our change no tears can wring 

From those who no more change can know. 

Oh I ponder well, youth, love, and pride, 

*Tis all awaits ye, this: 1 They died 1 ’ 

Would that our thoughts, from earth withdrawn, 

Shut up alone with Death and God, 

Might cling to heaven, of grace new-born; 

For this't is sent — the chastening rod; 

But all I we feel the smart and pain, 

Then weep, forget, and sin again 1 r AC h«l a. achbu**. 

Albany , (JV*. Y.) 


&|je ComjjWt Sngqtujranna ^trglrr. 


nSIIIN'O TUB SECOND. 


WHEREIN SCHOLIAST DISCOURSETH ON THE BEAUTIFUL. 

* These Hope sits day after day, speculating on traditionary gudgeons! * — Elia. 

‘ He that hopes to be a good angler, most not only bring an inquiring, searching, observing wit, 
but ho must bring a largo measuro of hope and patience, and a lovo and propensity to the art 
itSelt’ — W ALTON. 

[A fair autumn day. Pi-scat or. Scholiast, and Venator, habited as fishers, are seen upon 
the banks of the Susquehanna, nearly opposite a small milage, called by the Indians Ca - 
na-wa-na. Venator beareth a pail in his hands, wherewith, unbeknown to his coin - 
rades, he shall fall to the ground.] 

Piscator : Good my scholars — and I make myself not uneasy to call 
you such, seeing that all men go to school to one another, and the wise 
men never cease to learn, but are even tutored in some things by those 
far beneath them in other matters—this is the place where mighty bass 
are taken by skilful fishers. The flesh of the Susquehanna bass is re¬ 
puted, by those who have had the good luck to taste it, to surpass that 
of all the other dwellers in the water. Yet I cannot vouch for the 
truth of such affirmation, since never have I, nor have any of my honest 
brethren with whom I have met, been so fortunate as to eat thereof. 
Still, there be reasons which force me to give faith to the rumor, to wit: 
for that it is generally received as true ; also, for that they be very scarce 
and difficult to take — qualities which give flavor and relish to any 
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thing ; and also, for that I did once see an honest angler who did assure 
mo that formerly he did see another brother of the rod and line, who, 
upon his honor as a fisher, did most religiously and solemnly asseverate 
that he did, once upon a time, drink of some water w herein tradition 
said a large bass was seen to he, and that it had a most sw r eet and whole¬ 
some taste. Therefore, let us angle for this large and notable fish this 
fair autumn day ; and though we may fail to catch him, yet’t will be 
royal sport, and -while we are thus striving w r e shall not be pestered by 
smaller fry. In this manner, also, let us live, my scholars ! Let our 
purposes be high and generous ; let us ever be pressing on to some good 
end, some glorious destiny ; and though we may fail to rear for ourselves 
the enduring monument of eternal memory, yet by perseverance in such 
course, we shall at least be honored and respected by the upright and 
virtuous, and leave the legacy of good men to posterity — fair names 
and sweet remembrances, unsullied by meanness, untarnished by re¬ 
proach ! 

Venator : Dear my master, should I live to be as old as Mathuselem, 
which Heaven forefend, never should I be able sufficiently to thank thee 
for all thy kind offices in my behalf— thy learned counsels, thy good in¬ 
structions, and thy sweet examples, which thou ever bearest wdth thee, 
even as the bull-head its horns, which are ever pricking me on to all that 
is gentle, lovable, and good. 

Scholiast : In truth, my master, I w r ill ever hold as sabbatical the 
day that gave me to thy care. Richer am I than Midas, or the Lydian 
king, in tliy speech and company. With thee simplicity and honesty go 
hand in hand, which go not in the ways of worldliness. Though nor 
power nor wealth lie in thy future, yet farewell the strife of the ungod¬ 
ly, the barter of repose for gain, the immolation of integrity on the altar 
of advancement; for with the golden-tongued philosopher I can say : 

‘ Could riches so gained ever compare in worth with the cheerful con¬ 
sciousness of integrity and of nobility of soul ? Could I prize wealth 
before the peace of mind resulting from honesty ? ’ 

Venator : Truly, ever doth my grateful heart revert to thee, my mas¬ 
ter, though ever saddened with the reflection that fatigue brings with it 
no fisli, and that endurance is only repaid by disappointment. 

Piscator : Bear with thee a brave heart, scholar mine. If so be 
that thou dost truly desire to become a disciple of the bait-box and grub, 
thou must learn not only to suifer without complaint, both wet and dry, 
heat and cold, thirst and hunger, mishap and ill-luck, but also to make 
every accident and incident of tilings, real and imaginary, a joy and 
pleasure. And, good Venator, I am beholden to thee that, passing by 
that rollicking Poet a, thou hast invited only to the angle with us this se¬ 
date and sober Scholiast. I make no doubt of the rhymester’s laziness ; 
yet he hath not patience, and beside, is so given to drink that he would 
soon bring our honest art into disrepute. 

Venator : Marry! I have only known this Poeta to become most 
heartily sick of him. For not only hath he vanity, the very vanity of 
vanities, but he is withal one of those animals whereof the devils took 
possession in the country of the Gadarenes, eating and drinking more, 
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and paying less than any man with whom I have met since first I saw 
thee. 

Scholiast : So thou hast learned this Poeta to thy sorrow! Thou art 
not the first; and, sooth to say, he is more notable for his drinks than 
his rhymes. Much time have I spent to divine why the rhymster was 
created ; but I am only the more confounded by my research. As the 
summer cannot exist without grass-hoppers, so society cannot exist with¬ 
out poets ; but that summer would be more welcome without the one, 
and society more endurable without the other, is my firm belief. Zoo¬ 
logically I can find no place for him, and I confess him a veritable pest, 
a nuisance! 

Poeta here emergeth suddenly from a clump of hushes by the 
wayside and speaketh: A good morrow to you all, gentlemen ! Aha! 
it is to the angle that ye go, sullying your honest craft with villainous 
discourse on my brotherhood. Art not ashamed, Scholiast ? thou, versed 
in all the ancient lore; thou who knowest that imagination is the soul 
of all writing ; without which composition can only, and that poorly, sub¬ 
serve some present and urgent necessity which called it forth, and is 
then consigned to the lumber-room and dust of forgetfulness — art not 
ashamed to decry the muse ? I marvel not these simple men, unlettered 
as they are, should hold the poet in contempt. Ignorance and obtuse¬ 
ness always despise what they cannot comprehend. But thou-0 

shame ! where is thy blush ? Rebellious hell! The bard a pest, a 
nuisance! What awful forms are those which haunt the world, and 
make it beautiful with sacred stream and plain divine, and holy moun¬ 
tain-top ? The poets, whom Deity hath appointed His ministers and 
prophets! Canst find no room on earth for the minstrel { Place him 
then, Scholiast, amid the gods ! 

Piscator : Soft you, scholars! this shall not be. Thou, Poeta, art 
much to blame in this; for know we were but in a merry humor, and 
our strictures were, in truth, but jocundities. 

Venator : For a verity, ’t was but jollity. ’T was but a jest, a quip, 
a crankum. Take it not to heart. I said but in joke what was true. 
Therefore, take it not in dudgeon. A word in thine ear : I have a flask 
in my pocket, and we will be friends over it if ever we can give these 
twain the slip. 

Poeta : In sooth, my masters, I am mainly mollified. But hereafter 
let me not hear you condemn the muse ; for in so doing you condemn 
the all-pervading spirit of the beautiful. And now, as I throw away 
this tobacco, so do 1 give to the wind all enmity and bitter feeling. Thy 
hand, beloved Scholiast! 

Scholiast : I take it with a hearty good will. And as we grasp each 
other’s hand, let us do it warmly, thinking how time hath sanctified this 
custom ; as even in the age of Homer, as now, it was considered a token 
of friendship and familiarity. Believe me, ’t was but in jest that I 
spake lightly of the poet; for with Tully can I truly say : 4 Atqui sic 
a sammis hominibus eruditissimisque accept mus, cceterarum rcrum 
studia, et doctrina , et praceptis , et arte constare; poetam naturd ipsa 
valere , et mentis viribus excitari , ct quasi divino quodam spiritu in - 
stari. Quare suo jure nosier ille Ennius sanctos appellat poet as, quod 
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quasi dcorum aliquo dono atque munere commendati nobis esse vide- 
anter . Sit igitur , Judicis , sanctum apud vos humanissimos homines 
hoc poctce nomcn , quod nulla unquam barbaria violavit .* 

Venator : A rare sentiment, indeed, although I cannot comprehend 
it. Alack! my school-days are gone for ever, and I know only enough 
to know that I know nothing. Blessed are they that know nothing, for 
they believe that they know every thing! 

Piscator : Here let us rest, by this gentle brook, and converse, while 
murmuring its song of wild-wood, glen, and mountain-home, it leaps 
into the arms of the grand old river. But first let us bait our hooks, for 
I doubt not we shall catch many a bass ere night-fall. Venator, bring 
hither the pail of minnows. 

Venator : I cry thee mercy, master ! for in a heedless moment I fell 
and spilled all my bait. 

Piscator : A murrain have thee ! And so all my care of yesterday 
is naught. Proceed, scholar, and dig some worms. We must forego the 
bass to-day. 

[Here Venator goeth away , and giveth Poeta a taink.] 

Poeta : Soft! I will follow Venator. Mayhap he shall find lack of 
bait, and need to be holpen. I think, also, he hath a feeble look for such 
task. 

Piscator : Prithee, good Poeta, go not; for there be worms in great 
store, and his feebleness is but laziness, wherewith he is oft sore af¬ 
flicted. 

And now that he is gone — for he is a rascally yea-forsooth knave to 
spill my minnows — and that this mishap hath soured and perturbed my 
spirits, do thou, Poeta, sing us some sweet and lulling song, and the sil¬ 
ver stream shall ripple in tune to thee, and some wild warbler, which 
sits musical in the twilight of the year, shall join in the burden, and 
Scholiast shall listen, and I will unravel these lines. 

Poeta : I know none but old songs — those old songs / that from our 
childhood we have heard. Their memory haunts us, and will haunt us 
to our latest day. When care comes to corrode the heart, and disappoint¬ 
ment hath bound the strong-man-armed within us, then in the cloistered 
life of day, or the still sabbath of the night, come those old songs, with 
their wild, quaint melody ; and the blood beats time responsive to their 
weird old notes, as the impulsive springs of youth are again unsealed. 
Rejuvenation comes upon the wrings of music ; and shouting, ‘Away with 
melancholy ! * we go forth again. Again the sun shines as it did in the 
olden summer, and again we take up the old harp of time and join in 
the old-fashioned song of life. But soft! my song: 

*0 Nanny! wilt thou go wi’ me, 

Nor sigh to leave the flaunting town ? 

Can silent glens have charms for thee, 

The lowly cot and russet gown ? 

Nae langer* dressed in silken sheen, 

Nae langer decked wi’jewels rare, 

Say, canst thou quit each courtly scene, 

* Where thou wert fairest of the fair? 

. * 0 Nanny ! when thou ’rt far away, 

Wilt thou not cast a look behind ? 

Say, canst thou face the fluky snaw, 

Nor shrink before the winter wind ? 
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Oh! can that soft and pentlc mien 
Severest hardships learn to bear, 

Nor, sad, regret each courtly scene* 

Where thou wert fairest of the fair? 

* 0 Nanny ! canst thou love so true 

Through perils keen wi’ me to gac? 

Or when thy swain, mayhap, shall rue, 

To share with him the pang of wae ? 

Say, should disease or pain befall, 

Wilt thou assume the nurse’s care, 

Nor, wishful, those gay scenes recall, 

Where thou wert fairest of the fair ? 

* And when at last thy love shall die, 

Wilt thou receive his parting breath? 

Wilt thou repress each struggling sigh, 

And cheer with smiles the bed of death? 

And wilt thou o’er his much-loved clay 
Strow flowers, and drop the tender tear? 

Nor then regret those scenes so gay, 

Where thou^wert fairest of the fair? * 

Piscator : Fairly sung, my good Poeta. Thou wert as much made 
for music, as the fish for water. How the soft breath of autumn fans 
our cheeks ! The amber mists, the crimson sun, the trees decked in the 
brave dresses of the waning year, golden, purple, and carnation, bind 
old mother Earth in a zone of glory. How Mr. Bob-o-link, in his brown 
coat, tries his wing with a snatch of his old song of the spring. Hark! 
hat crow, how drearily he calls ! and yon, through the hazy air fly the 
swift pigeons. Ah ! my scholars, good it is to lie upon this grassy bank 
and gaze upon this beauteous scene, and list the rustle of the sear leaves, 
and talk of our gentle art. The Susquehanna angler should never be 
in haste. Tell me, Poeta, what think’st thou of our gentle art $ 

Poeta : Good sooth to say, what, with the day, and all the beauty 
round, I had not sought with any thought my spirit to confound. The 
milk-maid’s song, that dwells along in echoes by the shore ; the low soft 
breeze, that woos the treqp with balmy kiss and whispered bliss, brim 
with delight my store. The muffled stream, that like a dream of rap¬ 
ture calmly flows, o’er me a spell I love too well to break, and roughly, 
throws. 

Piscator : Ah! here cometh Venator. Welcome again, scholar. And 
now we will leave our lines with thee, and do thou angle with all thy 
skill; for I deem thee a most expert fisher. Meantime we will cross 
this brook, and walk under the shade of these elms and maples ; and I 
will put on my spectacles and look in its waters, and espy, if that I am 
able, some strange fish — mayhap a trout. 

Scholiast : Is not this a lovely place ? The wide old trees stretch 
their protecting arms, as if to keep from it the taint and unwholesorae- 
ness of the town, making a bower for bright birds, beautiful maidens, 
and — now I bethink me — for philosophic discourse. Yea ; for this 
would Cicero have left his grove and oak of Arpinum, and Plato bidden 
farewell to the plane-tree’s shade and the choiring grasshoppers. 

Poeta : Do not the yoimg, in the summer-time, seek this most de¬ 
lectable place ? 

Piscator : Yea. There be not very aged men who still point to this place 
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as the spot where, on a day of the olden summer, with the kind leave, 
and the kinder aid and labor, of him of yonder mansion, the tables were 
spread, and the young, and gay, and beautiful kept festal-day ; some sit¬ 
ting by the brook-side in choral song, and others wandering up into the 
depths of that embowered glen, filled with sweet warblers, wild-flowers, 
and old romance. Ah I I have heard old men talk of that day as the 
happiest one of a long life. Let us lie down here, for it is passing beau¬ 
tiful. 

Scholiast : With all my heart, here, beneath this maple. Poeta, tell 
me, I pray, for thou must know, what is this Beautiful , of which we have 
so much spoken to-day ? 

Poeta : The beautiful! what is the beautiful! ’T is the beautiful, 
to be sure. Why, ’t is the earth, the sky, the birds, the flowers — ’t is 
every thing. 

Scholiast : True. But to say what things are beautiful is not to de¬ 
fine the beautiful. All things are beautiful which are beautiful ; but 
what is the beautiful ? Shall we say with Kant, that ‘ the beautiful is 
that which, apart from any conception, is considered as affording pleasure 
to all ? 

Poeta : By my troth, I caiiH say! But it seemeth to me that the 
beautiful in a tree differeth from that in a woman, by as great a difler- 
ence as they are different; and that there is no such thing as abstract 
beauty. 

Piscator : Yea, scholar, but are not both a pleasurable sight ? Surely 
the great transcendentalist hath the very right in this matter. It is 
the beautiful in a thing which affords us pleasure when we consider the 
beautiful. 

Scholiast : Most subtle Piscator! Thou hast lit on the German’s 
weakness in thy first theoretic flight. He hath but given us a Roland 
for an Oliver. Truly, he tells us that the beautiful is that which afiords 
pleasure, and we say that which affords us pleasure in a thing is the 
beautiful; but what is that which we denominate the beautiful, and 
which affordeth pleasure ? In that Kant hath cut loose from all con¬ 
ception, I honor him; but his definition let me defer to. How sayest 
thou, Poeta? 

Poeta : ‘As you like it.* Marry, and list that joy-scream! A noisy 
good-for-naught is he; as though he were the only bird of the forest. 
Prithee proceed; for I had rather hear thy sweet discourse than his dis¬ 
cordant note. There he goes again, with his shrill, startling cry, as 
though danger were near. 

Scholiast : But if a person assert that by the term beauty are signi¬ 
fied two things: First, that external quality of bodies which may be 
shown in some sort to be typical of the Divine attributes, which he calls 
typical beauty; secondarily, the appearance of felicitous fulfilment of 
function in living things, w'hich he denominates vital beauty — should 
vte credit it ? 

Poeta : By my halidom! nay. For, poor a logician as I am, still the 
defect to me is obvious. Different objects would not typify all the attri¬ 
butes of divinity, nor all objects the same attribute. The fecundity of 
some men’s fancies might enable them to find in many objects some di- 
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vine type which would not he perceivable to common minds. But even 
if many beautiful objects be so typical, it cannot be affirmed of all; as, 
for instance, a drinking-cup; or to illustrate by a glaring example, a 
beautiful snake, which has been, certainly since the fall, typical of no 
heavenly attribute. The second division he limits to living things, and 
this limitation destroys the integrity of the definition. To say the truth, 
Ruskin hath sublimed his subject until it is lost sight of, and he goes on 
through his whole discourse on the theoretic faculty, beating the air with 
a grand enthusiasm, glorious imagination, and splendid diction. 

Scholiast : Bravely done, indeed, most worthy Poeta! Now what 
shall we say of Aristotle, who affirmeth that beauty consists in magni¬ 
tude and order ? 

Piscator : Thou shalt say as seemeth good to thee. 

Scholiast: Then shall I not declare the Stagyrite in error? And 
note, he subsequently limits this magnitude to a happy medium. "What 
he meaneth by order, I know not, unless it be a harmonious combination 
of the parts of an object. If it be this, I most heartily agree with him ; 
if not, not; for there is often the greatest beauty in disorder ; as, a sun¬ 
set, with its purple sky a-flame, with scattered and ragged clouds, blaz¬ 
ing, changing, and shifting in the departing glory. As to magnitude, is 
not the small as beautiful, often more so, than the large ? Is not the 
fawn as beautiful as the deer ? Is not the leopard more beautiful than 
the elephant, the squirrel than the rliinoceros, the rose than the sun¬ 
flower, the flower than the tree, the diamond than the rock ? Are not 
many of the smallest visible objects beautiful ? Shall we deny the in¬ 
sect world its claim to beauty ? shall we confine it to the medium ? Or, 
shall we say that, on account of its immensity, this goodly earth, with 
its pleasant vales and winding streams, wild-woods and prairies ; or the 
goodlier heavens, where God stretches his bow and renews his covenant, 
with all its multitudinous suns and stars, the ever young-eyed choristers 
that were when all the sons of God shouted for joy, are devoid of beauty! 
Beside, magnitude cannot be predicated of color, music, and many other 
things whereof beauty is affirmed. How then ? 

Piscator : We will then, for thy sake, most learned Scholiast, deem 
that the beautiful hath no dependency on size. Still, a large fish of one 
kind is more beautiful to me than a small fish of the same kind. 

Poeta : I hold the beautiful to be beautiful to all capacitated for ap¬ 
preciating it. Therefore, when one says, this thing is beautiful to me, 
though not to others, he impeaches the faculties of all, which must take 
cognizance of the beautiful when present, unless in particular instances 
early prejudice may have blinded or warped them. Wherever the beau¬ 
tiful is, it rests in pleasurable objectiveness to all, otherwise it is depend¬ 
ent on freak, fancy, fashion, and folly, which I deny; for it was before 
any of these with the angels. So, when thou sayest a large fish to thee 
is beautiful, thou meanest, its size aflords thee gratification, and usest the 
word beautiful , as men are apt to, without a distinct apprehension of its 
significancy. Am I not right, Scholiast ? 

Scholiast : For a verity; if there be a beauty through which all 
things beautiful are beautiful, which we hold, and which many contend 
for. Attend now to Burke’s definition. He says : 4 By beauty, I mean 
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that quality, or those qualities, in bodies, by which they cause love, or 
some passion similar to it.* How unsatisfactory to his own mind this 
must have been appears in this, that he is necessitated immediately to 
elucidate the term love, as not desire, not lust, nothing that love in its 
general acceptation signifies, but a certain mental satisfaction, something, 
perhaps, like Kant’s pleasure, or what, perhaps, might be expressed by 
the word liking. This definition is, however, liable to the same objec¬ 
tion with Kant’s. What is that quality in the beautiful which causes 
love ? Thus you see the definition is self-explosive. But further. This 
love of Burke’s is something inconsonant with the fearful, loathsome, or 
repulsive ; and note he does not disconnect his beauty from conception, 
and herein is less exact than the German philosopher. Now the beau¬ 
tiful and the repulsive, loathsome or fearful are compatible, the same 
thing being considered at the same time both subjectively and objectively. 
For example, an enraged serpent is one of the most fearful and repulsive 
creatures in nature viewed subjectively ; but objectively, ineffably beauti¬ 
ful. So in the whole reptile species, the loathsome and beautiful are 
often conjoined. Again, many things beautiful may excite no love in 
us. The flowers which a dear dead sister tended, any thing beautiful 
cherished by her, when brought to our view, would fill us with sorrow, 
and yet be not the less beautiful. So, also, the most beautiful in writ¬ 
ing is that which excites in us not love, but pity and sympathy. Or how, 
scholars ? 

Poeta : The name of Burke is legion; but let us modestly differ, 
since, if we are not satisfied, we are not satisfied, though Burke say it. 

Piscator : Yea, out upon all apotheothization! Should we buy a 
fish without looking at the gills, though all unite in commending it ? 
and shall we take intellectual ware upon trust, which, if it haply be 
truth, is a treasure — that good part which shall never be taken 
from us ? Hark! ’t is Venator singing. A brave rustic voice is his, 
though, to say truth, but little sweeter than poor Jack’s, who browses 
the thistle ; and all tunes are alike to him. He is having rare luck, I 
doubt not. I prithee proceed ; for we are yet to learn what this 
beauty is. 

Scholiast : Let us then press on till we reach the gate called 
‘ Beautiful Socrates (according to Xenophon) concludes that what¬ 
ever is well suited is beautiful with regard to that thing to which it is 
well suited ; but that it may not be beautiful with respect to any other 
thing whatever; in other words, that beauty consists in the utility and 
fitness of things to their proposed ends. But he declares, that of beauty 
in the abstract, we know nothing. Plato also affirms that we are ignor¬ 
ant of the beautiful abstracted, and closes his ‘ Hippias Major ’ hy say¬ 
ing : ‘ For I seem to myself to understand what the proverb means, 
Difficult are the beautiful .’ Shall we heed Socrates and his pupil, or 
shall we strive for the beautiful in the abstract ? 

Poeta : 0 Scholiast! let us never give over the endeavor ; for me- 
thinks I see in my mind the spirit of the beautiful descending from 
heaven, and the brightness of his coming beams like the Northern 
Lights’ red glare athwart the stars ! Methinks I see the foul and wrong, 
and all their carking broods, hide their abashed and confounded fronts, 
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and he, glorious and regnant over all, like the angel in the Apocalypse, 
planteth one foot on the sea and the other on the land, and sweareth by 
Him that liveth and reigneth for ever that such things shall be no 
longer! 

Scholiast : Thou speakest well ; but what signifies all our lauda¬ 
tion of the beautiful if we know not what it is ? Give ear now. We 
cannot say of a single thing, this is equal; for it is imperative when 
we Bpeak of equality, to institute a comparison between the thing 
whereof equality is predicated, and another thing whereto its equality 
is affirmed. So we cannot say of a single line, it is parallel. We 
must subject it to its position with respect to another line to affirm its 
parallelism. In fine, whatever quality a thing possesses, which we 
cannot assert of it as intrinsic, that cannot be abstracted. And though 
parallelism and equality may be affirmed of many lines and objects, 
yet we can have no conception of abstract parallelism and equality. 
Again, unless a quality be the property of more than one thing, we 
cannot abstract it. Thus we cannot affirm circularity except of the 
circle, nor triangularity except of the triangle ; and hence cannot say 
that there is an abstract circularity, or a triangularity considered apart 
from the triangle. Therefore, if there be an abstract beauty, it must 
be dependent on nothing extrinsic, affected by no comparison, coupled 
with no interest, that it be wholly self-existent, self-dependent, and 
self-governed. Shall we say this, and proceed ? 

A murrain on that rascally squirrel, for he hath dropped an acorn, 
which he found in yon field, upon my nose. I fear lest it swell and dis¬ 
figure my face. 

Piscator : Away with fears ! He hath but punctured it a little, 
and Susquehanna anglers (for such are we all) must learn to bear with 
brave hearts all the pricks and snubs of fortune. Is it not pleasant 
fishing here ? 

Poeta : Yea, by the rood ! Prithee, learned Scholiast, bait thy hook 
again ; for Piscator and myself long to nibble thereat. 

Piscator : I am happy that ye listen with such attent, and would 
others might be like you. And now let us throw in again. Shall we 
say that any thing simple, uncompounded, any single component, par¬ 
ticle, or atom is beautiful ? Shall w f e say that any single musical note 
is beautiful, or that any one note is more beautiful than another ? 

Poeta : For a verity. 

Scholiast : Thou shalt maintain it then. Which, sounded alone, is 
the most beautiful, do or sol ? 

Poeta : Neither. But one tune is more beautiful than another. 

Schollvst : True, 0 minstrel ! It needeth a combination of notes in 
order that there be any music wdiatever. The whistle of the quail is 
as beautiful as any single note of the brow r n thrush, yet who w r ould 
compare the flute-like cadences of the latter with the monotonous cry 
of the former ? Again, is there any thing which w f e may designate as 
beautiful in a number of objects of irregular rotundity, and a mass of 
vegetation, taken separately f Let these be properly placed together, 
and we have a tree, wdiich all agree to call beautiful. Is any one color, 
taken apart, beautiful ? I apprehend all will say nay. Should we call 
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a nose beautiful taken from the face; or a face beautiful without a 
nose ; or an eye beautiful if placed in a brick wall ? So of all the 
features separately ; but aggregated, they make the countenance diVine. 
Then shall we not affirm that beauty consists in a measure of combi¬ 
nation ? 

Poeta : Truly. Let us define beauty to be combination. 

Scholiast : Nay, not so fast, thou knight of song! Shall we not 
pay something more ? Or shall we call a face beautiful possessed of 
three eyes and two noses; or a form beautiful with three breasts, or 
three arms ; or an animal beautiful with five legs ? Would that coun¬ 
tenance be beautiful in which the eyes were below the nose, or the 
mouth above, or a form with the arms protrudihg from the abdomen ? 
Would a rainbow with a different combination of four of the colors, or 
a tune with an improper combination of notes, or a poem wherein words 
were placed without sensible sequence, be called beautiful ? Thus we 
may easily perceive there may be positive ugliness in combination. 
What then, in these last examples, hath rendered them ugly ? 

Piscator : Unsuitableness, or something else. 

Poeta : The lack of harmony, as it seemeth to me. 

Scholiast : What then, shall we not say that a harmonious and 
suitable combination is constituent of beauty ? 

Poeta : We will affirm it to be so. 

Scholiast : But we say there is beauty in the moral world, as well 
as in the natural and artificial world. Shall we there find this har¬ 
monious and suitable combination ? Hear what the inspired Tarsusian 
hath written : ‘ Though 1 speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal. And though I have the gift of prophecy, and understand all 
mysteries, and all knowledge; and though I have all faith, so that I 
could remove mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing. And 
though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and though I give my 
body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.’ So 
we see virtue, which is above all things beautiful, is nothing without 
charity. Benevolence is beautiful ; but would we call his act beauti¬ 
ful who should bestow an alms, or forsooth, Piscator, one of too many 
fish upon a rich person ? 

Piscator : By no means ; for with the gift should also go commisera¬ 
tion and a desire to relieve want. 

Scholiast : This suitable and harmonious combination is also found 
in the moral world. Shall we say then that the beautiful is harmoni¬ 
ous and suitable combination ? Let us be wary. A large beam, well 
squared and fitted, or a large stone well dressed and suited for building, 
shall we call beautiful ? I think not. Yet wherefore not ? Their 
combinations possess harmony and suitableness. I hold that it is be¬ 
cause the intellect doth not take delight in considering them. That 
whereof the beautiful is affirmed, must be considered; for until the 
mental eflort, and until that is accompanied with a pleasure that is not 
fleeting nor casual, the beautiful is not perceived. Let us examine. 
Suppose a person listless, the beautiful may be presented, but he shall 
take no cognizance of it. But place some delicacy on his tongue, he 
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shall taste it; fire a pistol near him, and he shall start; strike at him, 
and he shall shrink. Suppose the mind engrossed with care or sorrow, 
the beautiful is passed by unnoticed. In the one case the intellect is 
sluggish ; in the other so dominant that it receives no impress from the 
senses. Therefore I hold that we do not take cognizance of the beauti¬ 
ful until the intellect has considered a thing, marked its harmonious and 
suitable combination, and received delight therefrom, how or why, is 
known only to Omniscience. Let me then say that the beautiful is 
that harmonious and suitable combination which (aside from interest) 
delights the intellect. 

Poeta : Then, 0 most learned Scholiast, thou maintainest that the 
intellect alone tells us what is beautiful; so that the more cultivated 
and higher the intellect, the better able it is to perceive the beautiful. 
Cannot a simple child discover the beautiful, and does he not more 
than the man ? Beautifully indeed doth the Oxford graduate say, there 
are few ‘ who look not back to their youngest and least learned dap, as 
those of the most intense, superstitious, insatiable, and beatific percep¬ 
tions ’ of the splendors of the beautiful, and then quoteth a sad, sweet 
verse, beginning, ‘ Heaven lies about us in our infancy.’ 

Scholiast : Out upon him ! he knows better! The bard may 
sing : 

-* ’t is little joy 

To know I 'm further off from'heaven 

Than when 1 was a boy/ 

T is his privilege. But the reasoner should keep the truth before him, 
and beware lest it be lost sight of in the obscuration of fancy. Let us 
look with an eye single to truth. The child grasps at whatever glitters ; 
is, as a poet expresseth it, ‘ pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw.’ 
The specious is its choice. With reason comes the apprehension of the 
beautiful. Do we not tecollect by what slow approaches we have come 
to the knowledge of the beautiful? Do we not remember how the 
purple of its dawn broke upon us with dim, uncertain tinges ; how it 
came upward flushing, gilding, and widening our horizon, waking the 
dormant music in our hearts, until it rose upon our manhood in full 
effulgence, displaying to us a new world, and diffusing over all things 
a more full and perfect light and life ? The simple, sensual joys and 
fancies of childhood had no care nor sorrows to disturb them, and there¬ 
fore we so poetically revert to them. Who that has ever enjoyed an 
hour of perfect intellectual felicity, would exchange another promised 
hour for an eternity of infancy ? The savage, whose mind has never 
been pruned to the formalities of ratiocination, does he not prefer the 
gaudy to the beautiful, and display a disregard, an ignorance of the 
beautiful in nature ? 

Poeta : But can we not discover the beautiful without reasoning ? 

Scholiast : The specious and gaudy to our imperfect intellects have 
a resemblance to the beautiful; therefore before deciding upon the 
beautiful, we must beware lest we be at fault. True, we look at a 
thing and immediately pronounce it beautiful. So a man looks at a 
dim sun-set and forbears a journey on the morrow. In either case a 
chain of reasoning takes place, but with such electric celerity, that the 
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intellect is hardly aware of its own action, or of the intermediate steps 
between the premise and conclusion. Again, how many things which 
at the first glance we call beautiful, prove otherwise. So we see when 
the intellect considers a thing superficially or insufficiently, we are 
liable to be deceived as to the beautiful. 

Piscator : Perhaps then upon every object of contemplation there is 
a judgment as to its beauty ; but is not that judgment an intuition more 
fully developed by years 1 , 

Scholiast : Thou art right as to judgment (which is the conclusion 
of the operations of the intellect) upon a thing as to its beauty, or the 
opposite, its ugliness, or the intermediate, its plainness. But that this 
judgment, as thou callest it, is not intuition, is evident in this, that no 
one, without being shod with some preparation, can ever take correct 
cognizance of the beautiful in the artificial world ; for example, a poem, 
a picture, a symphony. That our ideas of beauty are not aesthetic, 
plainly appears in this, that in all things decided upon by the senses, 
there is no appeal to the intellect. All agree that the quality of sugar 
is sw T eetness, nor will one say that sugar is sour or bitter ; nor can edu¬ 
cation make one perceive acidity in sugar. Neither will different per¬ 
sons perceive a greater sweetness in the same sugar. But it is far 
otherwise in regard to the beautiful in the artificial world. While all 
agree upon consideration as to the existence of beauty in certain things, 
they differ often as to the degree. And those who have schooled the 
intellect by constant critical exercise, all allow to be most competent to 
conclude upon the beautiful, and to their judgment due deference is 
paid. These differences arise from the imperfections of all things arti¬ 
ficial. In the natural world, there is less diversity of judgment, since 
no impotent hand has composed the objects which shadow forth the 
beautiful; and in the moral world still less, because in that there is 
nothing indiilerent, and God has donated it alone with perfectibility. 
But this disagreement comes not from the beautiful, which is, like its 
immortal Sire, immutable, but as I have said, from the imperfection of 
things, and I will add, the fallibility of the intellect, with its vision be¬ 
dimmed by the clouds and distortions of mundane influences. 

Poeta : Prithee, master, for thou speakest most delectably, and the 
glow of a rich enthusiasm is on thy cheek, and its fire in thine eye, is 
this harmonious and suitable combination discovered until the beautiful 
is decided upon ? 

Scholiast : Dost thou discover an article to be sweet by its being 
sugar, or that it is sugar by being sweet ? Do we find a beautiful tree 
to be a tapering trunk, waving boughs, delicately-traced leaves, and 
symmetrical form; or do we find these things to be a beautiful tree ? 
From the swift operation of the intelligences w r e may be unaware of it, 
but when we come to analyze the beautiful, we shall see that our mind 
has already taken cognizance of all the constituents. True that in 
some analyses we may discover new reasons for denominating a thing 
beautiful; but I submit, that in such event, the beauty is greater than 
we had, upon a partial consideration, concluded. Beside, how many 
things which at first strike us unfavorably, do we not upon examina¬ 
tion pronounce, and that too with correctness, beautiful ? 
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Piscator : Give us then, 0 Scholiast! — for thou, apprehending the 
beautiful, if any are able, can — a standard to which all things beauti¬ 
ful shall be referred for judgment — an ideal beauty. 

Scholiast : I can no more do that than give thee an ideal solidity, 
since we can know nothing of it except as it is presented in individual 
instances. We can contemplate beauty abstracted from particular 
things ; but apart from things in general, we cannot. It is something 
we find in things which cannot be separated from them, yet not depend¬ 
ent upon particulars. We cannot judge of the beautiful in a horse by 
the beautiful in a tree ; nor the beautiful in a tree by that in a poem ; 
nor that in the poem by that in generosity ; yet the beautiful in each is 
the same immutable beauty which pervades all things we denominate 
beautiful. In the natural world, we cannot refer beauty to the curve, 
because many plane surfaces, many angular objects are beautiful beyond 
a doubt. So of the artificial and moral worlds. And if this is so, 
there is certainly no standard whereby we may judge indiscriminately 
of the beauty of a landscape, a symphony, and virtue. There is no¬ 
thing in them similar, analogous, or opposed. I conclude then, 0 my 
scholars! there is no ideal beauty, and that the manifestation of beauty 
is dependent upon the thing so manifesting it. 

Poeta : But how, 0 Scholiast! if the beautiful is immutable, and 
there be no ideal, shall we say one thing is more beautiful than 
another ? Truly saith Shelley : 

1 The awful shadow of some unseen power 
Floats, though unseen, among us; visiting 
This various world with as inconstant wing 
As summer winds that creep from leaf to leaf, 

. . . . dear and yet dearer for its mystery.’ 

Scholiast : I have said we see it as through a glass darkly, and that 
it is manifested to us through imperfections. That displayed through 
the works of man (the artificial world) is of the lowest order, and the 
most various in degrees. In the natural world, which is in a measure 
imperfect, we find many degrees of beauty, but all surpassing that of 
the artificial world. Think not I start a heresy in saying the world is 
not perfect. Before the curse was pronounced, it was indeed so ; but 
thence God intended we should behold no perfection beside his law. It 
is in the moral world, where perfectibility is, that the greatest excel¬ 
lence is to be met with. One benevolence is no more beautiful than 
another. Virtue in one is no more beautiful than virtue in another. 
The degrees are very few. Yet there is imperfection ; for there is not 
one who hath not tarnished his moral beauty with some vice. The 
soul of man, the perfectest of all sublunar creations, displays to us th$ 
greatest beauty which our intellects are capacitated for contemplating. 
For to quote from thine own poet, speaking of love and beauty, he sap 
their might 

* Exceeds our organs, which endure 
No light, being themselves obscure.’ 

We shall never see the beautiful in its perfection in this transitory 
sphere ; nor do I think we should rightly apprehend it, were it possible 
to behold it. It is only in the spirit-land that the perfectly beautiful 
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dwells. It is there that those who in this valley and shadow of death 
have endeavored to gird themselves with moral beauty, shall, divested 
of all the clogs and hindrances of mortality, with their visions enlight¬ 
ened and clarified by that light which is not of the sun, nor of the 
moon, nor of the stars, contemplate, and ever rejoice in the perfect 
and truly beautiful. To that end, 0 my scholars! let us, through 
the only perfection which earth possesses, I mean the law of God, who 
alone is the source of beauty, strive through our little night, which is 
not passed, and so shall we, through the peaceable paths of honesty, 
innocency, and prayer go on with our loins girded, till the eternal dawn 
shall break upon us, and we come to the full knowledge and enjoy¬ 
ment of the perfect and truly beautiful! 

Piscator : Yea, that we will. Let us consecrate ourselves to beauty 
and angling; for they shall go hand in hand, like ‘ Sleep and her 
brother Death! * 

Poeta : Happy, 0 thrice happy day ! that lured me from the town 
away, and crowned me with such happiness! Bright be thy sun for 
ever more, and still increasing be thy store of beauty and of loveliness. 
Spirit of beauty, everywhere, ruling o’er ocean, earth, and air, breathe 
on this soul of mine! Make it to virtue ever dutiful, make it with vir¬ 
tue ever beautiful, make it for ever thine ! 

Piscator : By ’re Lady ! an’ my watch showeth four of the after¬ 
noon. Let us return to Venator. Ah ! how stiff I am from long re¬ 
clining ! Give me thy hand, Poeta. Thou art young and lithe yet. 

Poeta : The beautiful never grows old. It is as bright and young 
to-day as when it came with its birds and flowers to adorn the primal 
earth. 

Scholiast : True, scholar mine. I do confess to a stiffness myself, 
0 Piscator! Still ye twain have listened so attentively that it taketh 
from me all regret, though I shall have a twinge of the rheumatics to¬ 
morrow. And now we have defined beauty to be that harmonious and 
suitable combination which (aside from interest) delights the intellect. 
We have divided it into natural, artificial, and moral beauty. Perhaps 
we will hereafter treat upon these divisions separately, and show the 
uses, mission, and abuses of the beautiful. 

Piscator : I pray it may be so. But here we are at the river-side 
again. Where is Venator ? Ho-lio ! Venator! — so-ho ! so-la ! hoop! 
Perhaps he hath become weary, and sleepeth. 

Poeta : Marry, master, here is a broken rod fixed in the ground, 
with an empty bottle stuck on the end thereof, and here is the pail with 
its bottom burst out. Mayhap some ruffians have robbed him, and 
Spirited him away ! 

Piscator : Very like, very like ; but I’ll take oath they never found 
poorer prey. I fear, however, lest that most potent of robbers, wine, 
hath stolen away what little wit he hath ; and that being angered at 
our long stay, he hath sought to mar our sport. But see ! Scholiast 
falleth ! 

Scholiast : ’T is but little I feel it. That villainous Venator hath 
tied his lines across the path here, and I have stumbled over them. 

Piscator : Oh! he is a veritable pest, and he shall no more to the 
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angle with me! Doubtless he might make a most expert fisher, if he 
would make honesty his rod, meditation his line, temperance his hook, 
and the beautiful his bait; but out upon him for a pestilent fellow! 
But let us take this boat, which some good genius hath left, and cros 
to yonder shore. *T is beautiful to be upon the water of an autumn’s 
day, and watch the dead leaves fall and float by our craft. So shall 
we, my scholars, ere long flutter in the wind, fall into the stream, and 
be borne to that great ocean which hath no tide, nor time, nor chart, 
nor haven! 

Poet a : The jiay draws near its death. How calm and still the sab¬ 
bath of the year, not even a bird to break the silence ! And look you, 
where yon mountain of clouds looms over the dreary west, black, 
purple, crimson, and golden, mixed, intermixed, and commingled in un¬ 
utterable splendor ! Glory hath made its master-piece ! 

Scholiast : Jump into the boat, into the boat; for I shall push off 
before it groweth darker. 

Piscator : ’T was a brave push indeed. Sit still, Poeta, thou hast 
already half-filled the boat with water. I did not think it so small, or 
I had not ventured in it. Prithee, Scholiast, take to the oars, for thou 
art nearest them. 

Scholiast : True, my end of the boat is nearest shore, and I left the 
oars there. Soft, thou hast shipped water. 

Poeta : Lo ! on the bank I see a man! He calleth for his boat. 
The current runneth very swift here, and draweth to the middle of the 
stream. What shall we do ? I will make signals of distress! 

Piscator : By my halidom! we are now shipped full of water, and 
’s death and blood! our boat sinks ! Ugh! ugh! Thank heaven the 
stream is not over our heads, and we can wade to shore. The Susque¬ 
hanna Angler hath need of great 6tore of patience. 

Scholiast : Bless me ! Poeta hath fallen I Ah! I have him. Thou 
art now thoroughly wet, which is luxurious, considering thou wert not 
drowned. Thou spoutest like a porpoise. 

Poeta : Ugh ! ugh I whsh ! ptzs ! I am drowned! 

Piscator : Here we are safe to shore, thank Heaven ! A fair even¬ 
ing to thee, Mr. Waterman. Providence preserve thy health ! How 
are thy wife and little ones ? I trust they are well. 

Waterman : As for me and mine, we be well enough ; but thou shalt 
pay me for my boat. 

Piscator : In good sooth, so I would, but I have no money. To¬ 
morrow thou shalt come to yon village, and shalt inquire at the large 
inn for one honest Piscator. If he be not there, wait till he cometh. 
But shouldst thou wait many hours, think he is not coming, and look 
for one Venator, and he will give thee his note for thy boat’s value. 

Poeta : Shouldst thou chance not to see him, I myself will owe it thee. 

Piscator : And now the evening is come. We will return to our 
inn, where we will doff our dripping clothes, eat a warm and bountiful 
supper, and then, with blessings on our kind and jovial host, seek his 
snow-white sheets, which smell of lavender, and 4 steep our brows in 
slumber’s holy balm ; ’ and some other day mayhap, to talk of the 
beautiful, we will, with quiet hearts and sweetly-speaking consciences, 
go a-angling. 
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gaiter boots. 

BY ROB1W BITTLIDRtIK, A.M. 


0 DAINTY foot! 

0 gaiter-boot! . 

To piety you ’re shocking ; 

I only know 
Of one thing worse, 

And that’s a snow-white stocking. 


IT. 

So neat and clean, 
Together seen, 

E’en stoics must agree 
To you to vote, 

What Gray once wrote, 
A handsome L-E-G. 


in. 

The lasting theme 
Of midnight dream, 
The very soul of song; 

Man wants you little 
Here below, 

And never wants you long. 


By Plato ne’er 
Sent tripping here ; 
By Pluto rather given, 

To lead poor man 
(An easy plan) 

To any place but Heaven. 


Yet still I vow 
There’s magic now 
About a woman s foot, 
And cunning was 
The wizard hand 
That made a gaiter-boot. 


For while the knave 
The gaiters gave 
To mortals to ensnare them, 
Mankind he hoaxed, 

And even coaxed 
The angels down to wear them. 
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MY FRIEND’S WIFE. 

I am a small man, and a painter — not of houses, or any thing of the 
high-art order — but a humble copyist of other men’s ideas. Yes, 
sometimes I copy the human face divine, God’s idea, but I am a humble 
and very obscure individual, yet I have not been denied emotions, aspir¬ 
ations, ay, and experiences, which I believe are generally supposed to 
be the property, the divine right of the more favored and highly-gifted 
of mankind. 

Do not imagine, from my title, that I am a little monster, and that I 
coveted or ran away with my friend’s wife. No : 

‘The desire of the moth for the star, 

Of the nirrht for the morrow; 

The prayer for something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow/ 

Such, if I know myself, was my mental attitude toward my friend’s 
wife. 

I was standing before my easel in the gallery of the Louvre, copying 
a very sweet picture of an Italian boy, resting his head on his hand, 
and seemingly gazing into my eyes. There was something especially 
fascinating to me in this face, so child-like yet so dignified and poetic, 
as if childhood w'ere not always dignified and poetic. It should be, but 
it is not. Wondering why I always perceived in that boy’s face a 
familiar look, as if he were the child of a friend, I heard a lady 
speak behind me, in a tremulous voice, and say : ‘ How like him it is ! ’ 
I turned cautiously, (for the voice was very sw r eet,) and saw a lady in 
deep mourning, gazing with brimming eyes at my Italian boy, and by 
her side — no ! — yes ! — my countryman and friend, George Walton ! 

‘ George ! ’ 

‘ Jack! ’ 

Certainly, my friend George and his wife. George had married since 
I left America, and I had lost sight of him, but we had been insepar¬ 
able for years. They had arrived in Paris but a day or two before, 
and chance thus brought us together. He introduced his wife to me. 
What a smile she gave me ! What a world of beauty, of sweetness, of 
feminine grace there was in her manner and aspect as she said : 

* George and I have often talked of you. 7 

I had been studying beauty for seven years. I had sought it in 
Greece, in Circassia, in nature and art. I had even sought to paint a 
gallery of beauty for myself. I had a beautiful Maltese (not kitten, 
but woman,) a Circassian, whom I stole at Broussa, (not the lady, but 
her face,) a Greek girl in costume, a Spanish dancer from the Varictes, 
an English girl who had turned Paris mad. I had too a French 
grisettc , whom I thought not bad-looking; but here was my art out¬ 
stripped, my gallery made poor ; my country-woman out-did them all. 

Lucy Walton was a blonde of the best quality. Her hair was rich 
and full of color, gold and brown yet fair; her eyes were dark and full. 
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with dark lashes; her complexion perfect. Against her dress of 
solemn black, her face beamed like the evening-star against the night. 
She was tall and lqpge, unlike her country-women. Her movements 
were quiet and graceful ; she moved as if to music. I thought of the 
Venus of Milo. 

* Jack, come and breakfast to-morrow morning,* said George ; ‘ help 
us do Paris,’ and he took me by the arm and led me away, leaving his 
wife standing before the picture. 

4 Poor girl ! We lost our little boy six months ago ; her first-born. 
That picture reminds her of him ; she wants to look at it alone.* 

Surely. I looked in my friend’s face. It was true, the picture had 
reminded me of George, who, though no handsome man, had a face 
which was very dear to his friends, and a very interesting face to any 
one. It was a face melancholy in its general expression, with some¬ 
thing poetic about the brow, which was high and white, and thinly 
furnished with fine silky hair. But it was capable of a smile more 
joyous and cheerful than any smile I ever saw, and was really hand¬ 
some then. He was one of the men who know *how to captivate 
women, or did it without knowing how. I remembered how Tom 

B-, the Apollo of his set, had entered society with George, and 

how George had put his candle out with all the fashionable girls. I 
remembered many and many instances of George’s unexpected and un¬ 
paralleled success with lovable women, and if he had a weakness, it 
was that he was a little proud of it. 

But of course none of that appeared in his face or manner. 

I did go and breakfast, not once, but often. I saw how happy they 
were in each other. Here, thought I. is Paradise. That woman weeps 
for her child, but they are tears that angels might shed but just outside 
the gates of heaven. No dreadful passion mingles with them ; they 
but carry her to the companionship of holy thoughts. Life will again 
become beautiful to her. Look at my friend ; young, fortunate, mar¬ 
ried to such a woman. Still the father of another child, this sorrow 
has but deepened and dignified his character. 

I w r ent much and often with Lucy to the galleries of art. How 
sweetly she pleaded ignorance, how she asked me to tell her what was 
good ; how fine her natural sense of the true and beautiful! The poor 
little painter had never been in such company before. No one had 
treated him with the dignified friendliness of his new friend ; he had 
never had a sister; he had never loved. Here was a woman he had 
not imagined, even in his dreams ; a woman whose attractions were su¬ 
perlative, yet whose dignity and purity were such, that he had not 
dared to kiss the hem of her garments. They w r ere delicious days ; 
like all delicious days, they were few. 

Calling one morning on the Waltons, Lucy introduced me to Mrs. # 
Ogilvie, from New-York. Americans have a very bad way of associat¬ 
ing with each other in Paris, by which they dilute their knowdedge of 
foreign parts very essentially, so I was not astonished at Mrs. Ogilvie’s 
being much with the Waltons. Mr. Ogilvie was a stupid young man, 
merely a pendant to his wife : but she was a character. 

I W'a3 struck with her plainness. Now, it is something to be even 
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strikingly plain. I have known people whom you might see day in 
and day out, and not find it possible to fix in your memory ; people 
who at a table d'hote , for instance, may sit in one .place under your eye 
for months, and some day disappear, and not be any more missed than 
a white plate. Mrs. Ogilvie was not one of these. She had a good 
figure, Was well dressed, and had a very animated style of conversation. 
Her face was disagreeable, excessively; but you rather turned to look 
again, and see what made it so. Having discovered that, you rather 
liked the woman for not being discouraged by her face ; and her witty 
conversation and general cheerfulness made you, in the end, like Mrs. 
Ogilvie. 

Yet you did not like Mrs. Ogilvie very long. She seemed to have 
very great powers of observation, and you some how felt as if a cat were 
in the room, (1 hate cats,) and was looking at you with her green eyes, 
(Mrs. Ogilvie’s eyes were green,) yet it was undefined to me, and I 
blamed myself considerably for it. 

One day, as I was painting, I perceived Mrs Ogilvie walking in the 
gallery with George Walton. They came up to me. Mrs. Ogilvie 
began : 

‘ Mr. Brown, (my name is Jack Brown,) I want this sweet picture 
you are at work on. It is like your little boy, Mrs. Walton says, and 
do you know, I think it like you ? ’ said Mrs. 0., turning to George. 

1 No,* said George, looking at it sadly, ‘ my little son looked like 
Lucy.* 

* But it is/ persisted Mrs. Ogilvie; 4 for I never saw your son, and I 
came into this gallery a week ago, and I said to Boss Brisbane : * Do 
you know that picture looks like Mr. Walton ? ’ and he said : ‘ Pooh ! 
you think every thing looks like Mr. Walton/ * 

I saw a gratified expression creep over George’s face ; it gave me 
pain. Mrs. Ogilvie ran on : 

4 So I may have this picture, Mr Brown ? * 

4 No, Madam ; this picture, if worthy when finished, I intend for 
Mrs. Walton/ was all I could reply. 

Mrs. Ogilvie and I were enemies from that moment. A few days 
after, Mr. and Mrs. Walton, the Ogilvies, and myself were to dine to¬ 
gether at the Waltons’ rooms. Mrs. Ogilvie and Lucy stood at the win¬ 
dow watching the gay scene outside. Some fete was passing. The 
fine music and brilliant pageant brought the color to Lucy’s cheek. 
She was recovering her spirits somewhat, and stood smiling and hand¬ 
some by Mrs. Ogilvie’s side. 

4 On my word, how provokingly handsome you are to-day, Lucy Wal¬ 
ton ; is n’t she, Mr. Brown ? You must take off that black dress soon, 
and come out a gay Parisienne.’ 

, Lucy darted away from the window; the shaft had struck home. 
The allusion to the black dress had carried her back to the dear little 
suffering lost boy. Her cheek whitened, her eye filled. Mrs. Ogilvie 
put her arm round her and kissed her affectionately. 

4 1 did n’t think — how thoughtless; forgive me, dear Lucy/ 

But Lucy was quelled. She could not rouse herself, and Mrs. Ogil¬ 
vie, all smiles, and repartee, and anecdote, reigned supreme. 
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Presently, George and Mr. Ogilvie came in. Mrs. Ogilvie was very 
empressh toward George. We were talking of the opera. Lucy wanted 
to go that evening, as the new prima donna would sing. Mrs. Ogilvie 
wanted to go to the American Minister’s. George immediately began 
urging Lucy to go to the Minister’s. She declined, looking at her dress. 
The end was, that George and the Ogilvies went to the Minister’s, and 
Lucy remained at home. 

The next day, as Mrs. Walton and I returned from a walk on the 
Boulevards, we met Mr. Ross Brisbane, who looked at Mrs. Walton ad¬ 
miringly. After leaving her at her rooms, I returned, and met that 
gentleman outside, pacing the pavement. 

‘ Allow me to inquire, Brown, who’s your fair friend ? * said 
Brisbane. 

‘ Mrs. Walton, of New-York.’ 

* Oh ! I ought to know her ; Miss Atherton formerly. I know her 
father. Suppose you take me to call ? 1 

I excused myself just then, having an engagement; but I knew Ross 
Brisbane would get there soon enough without my help. 

Mr. Ross Brisbane was a gentleman of fortune and family, (having 
grown-up children,) and a man of genius. He chose to be flippant and 
worldly, while he was capable of being much more. Like Lord George 
Bentinck, he could occasionally surprise the world with his knowledge 
of statistics, and really possessed more valuable information than any 
man I ever knew. Art, literature, history, science, all waited on his 
tongue. He was never at want for illustrations, the most felicitous 
and profound. His grasp of most subjects was immense. To hear him 
pour out his world of information; to hear him as he dealt grandly 
with a grand subject, was worth years of other men’s conversation. 

Mr. Ross Brisbane was not indifferent to the attractions of a hand¬ 
some woman. Having nothing to do, he followed his instincts, and 
they led him frequently to the side of intellectual and beautiful women. 
He never talked so well as in their presence. A fine woman was the 
magnet which drew out all his best ideas. He was at the same time 
kindly and careless, liking me to-day, and you to-morrow; never fail¬ 
ing to do an amiable thing when it came in his way ; but frequently 
going out of his way to oblige some body, forgetting to-morrow that 
the individual ever existed. I have seen no one like him, so contradic¬ 
tory, so unique as he was. 

But on one subject he was consistent. If a handsome woman came 
in hifi way, he was infallible ; so 1 was not surprised when I found on 
Mrs. Walton’s table next day the card of Mr. Ross Brisbane. 

* Did you see him ? ’ I inquired. 

‘ Oh ! yes. We talked of home, of father, and much of Mr. Bris¬ 
bane’s travels. What a charming man he is! I knew his daughter, 
but I have never seen him before. I assure you I have passed a charm¬ 
ing morning.’ 

Next day, enter Mr. Ross Brisbane with tickets for some not-easily- 
to-be-entered place. 

Next day, Mr. Ross Brisbane and carriages for St. Cloud. 

Next day, Mr. Ross Brisbane and invitations to dinner. 

Next day, Mr. Ross Brisbane and something else. Mr. Jack Brown’s 
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farthing-candle was somewhat put out by the superior Fresnel-light of 
Mr. Ross Brisbane. 

Meantime, I saw Lucy’s cheek color and grow pale as Mrs. Ogilvie 
gradually and effectually drew George to her side ; and one day as 
George entered with a flushed face, and proposed that he should run 
down into Switzerland for four days with the Ogilvies, leaving her in 
Paris, she burst into a flood of tears, and asked him if he could be so 
cruel as to go and leave her alone. 

4 Why, Lucy dear, you said you were not strong enough to go.* 

* Neither am I, George, just now ; I have a cold, but it will be well 
soon.’ 

4 And then we will go together again, dear,’ said George. 

Lucy rose from her sofa, and looking very fully in his face, said : 

‘ George, if you go with the Ogilvies, and leave me here alone, I will 
take the first steamer home, and you may continue your travels with¬ 
out me.’ 

George looked at her angrily. I was in a remarkably pleasing po¬ 
sition. Why are there not trap-doors built in every house, down which 
unfortunate witnesses of domestic collisions may retreat and hide their 
damaged heads? 

The Switzerland party did not come off. Evidently the little scene 
I had witnessed was prolonged after I left the house ; for George did 
not follow Mrs. Ogilvie quite so assiduously. 

The Waltons went to Italy. Mrs. Ogilvie and Mr. Ross Brisbane 
amused themselves with each other. Mr. Brisbane, however, quite un¬ 
like himself, remembered Mrs. Walton with great interest. 

4 Do you know,’ said he, 4 1 never met exactly such a woman. She 
is very ardent, very susceptible to impressions , but not to people. She 
is very bright too, almost as much so as the Ogilvie, though not quite 
so courageous in her talk. The Ogilvie, Brown, is not afraid of any 
thing. She takes hold of nearly all subjects ; she is very piquant, 
highly spiced. I do n’t wish that donkey, Ogilvie, joy of her, how¬ 
ever.’ 

Then Mr. Brisbane, who was never abusive, but always good-natured, 
went off into a discussion or rather soliloquy as to the necessity of a 
fine woman being admired ; how natural and proper that she should 
wish it; and finally lost himself in an eloquent and admirable imagin¬ 
ing of Cleopatra. 

A year, with all its tremendous changes, had passed between my 
conversation with Mr. Brisbane and the time at which I take uf) my 
story, and I, wiping my palette and brushes, had come home. The 
party, whose acquaintance I have somewhat sketched in the above 
papers, had preceded me by a few months. 

I went to my friend’s house and inquired for Mrs. Walton. Over the 
piano hung my little picture, which had led to our acquaintance. It 
had been, during Mrs. Walton’s absence in Italy, exquisitely framed in 
white and gold, with these words of Longfellow in white relievo , on a 
gold ground : 

* There is no fire-side, bowsoe’er defended, 

* But has one vacant chair; 

There is no flock, however watched and tended, 

But one dead lamb is there,’ 
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underneath the picture, and Mrs. Walton found it hanging in her room 
when she returned, all through the taste and kindness of Mr. Ross 
Brisbane. 

, Mrs. Walton was changed, and, to me, not for the better. She was 
more gayly dressed; her color was high, and her conversation was of 
the gay amusements of the day. She asked me to dine, saying George 
was going to the opera, and I must content myself with a quiet even¬ 
ing with her. 

4 And are you not going ? ’ I asked. 

* Oh ! no. We are too European to go together anywhere,’ said she, 
with a laugh. 

In the evening, as Mrs. Walton complained of a headache, I walked 
with George to the opera. Our seats being in the parquette, I could 
but notice how George watched the house instead of the stage, and 
during the first entrc acte , l missed him. In taking the tour of the 
house, however, I found in the second tier, in a dark but very conveni¬ 
ent box, Mrs. Ogilvie, and George hanging over the edge of the box, 
talking very earnestly. 

It had become one of those notorious flirtations which the town looks 
on and speculates about. I heard Jimmy Baird say, as I passed that 
young exquisite : 4 Do see the Ogilvie to-night; is n’t she a feminine 
spider, and is n’t Walton a willing fly ? ’ 

Presently, George went round and entered her box ; the conversation 
grew more confidential. Here, then, was the man I loved, the hus¬ 
band of the most beautiful of women, in the toils of this ugly enchant¬ 
ress, this Circe, whose spells I longed to break. 

And now, if I may take the privilege of a story-teller, and give, in 
their natural order, the events of my story, I must look for a moment 
into the deep recesses of a woman’s heart, and lay bare some of its hid¬ 
den secrets. 

Lucy Walton was suffering the cruel pangs of jealousy. She had 
seen day by day the man she loved grow cold toward her. She had 
seen his smiles, his love reserved for some one who had no claim to 
those treasures, no joy in them save the joy of triumph. Far as the 
heaven is above the earth had she held this man’s love from suspicion 
or distrust. Dear as her own life was the sacred honor of her husband ; 
but deadly, certain, indisputable was his treachery. She had seen from 
the first fatal smile that crept to George’s face, to the present moment, 
when he rapidly hid from her the notes in a small feminine hand, the 
design and success of Mrs. Ogilvie. She had hoped, she had prayed, 
nay, even more, she had told her husband of his danger ; but he heard 
not. The voice of the charmer was in his ear, and he closed it from 
his wife, ay, from his conscience, and from his God. 

And as if the day were not sufficiently weary to this poor woman, 
her little child, her last surviving boy, fell sick. He grew worse, and 
she watched, 4 with a pale cheek, but yet a brow inspired,’ beside his 
bed-side. George Walton was for a moment snatched from his delusion 
by the illness of his child; yet the man was changed, and his better 
nature seemed to shine out but rarely. 
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One evening, he looked into the sick-chamber, where Lucy sat, tear¬ 
fully watching the suffering hoy, and as he turned to go out, Lucy 
caught his hand and said: ‘ Do stay, dear George. I am faint and 
weary. Share my vigils to-night, dearest husband; it will refresh 
me.’ 

But he disengaged himself, and on a plea of an engagement, left the 
room and the house. 

As the outer door closed on him, Lucy threw herself on the floor in 
a passionate fit of tears. Life seemed too hard for her. She was not 
a patient child of sorrow ; she loved life and craved happiness. She 
was not content to give up all, the husband so dearly loved, the child 
so ardently cherished, the world, to her before so full of happiness. 
Despair seemed pulling at her heart. She threw open the window and 
gasped for air. 

At this moment her old nurse entered the room and said : 

‘ Mr. Brisbane is down-stairs, Ma’am, and I hope you will go and 
see him ; I will stay with little George.’ 

Lucy composed herself, and took a sudden determination. She 
arranged her dress, wiped the traces of her agitation, from her face as 
well as possible, and looked at her little child. He was sleeping 
quietly, and seemed better. 

She went down to see Mr. Brisbane. In a short time she returned, 
and told the astonished nurse that she should dress and go out a short 
time with Mr. Brisbane. She gave some directions about the sick 
child, and left the room. 

Lucia was to be played. I was gazing at the rapidly-filling house, 
when I saw Mrs. Ogilvie creep like a shadow into her box. Not many 
minutes after, George entered and took his seat by her side. The opera 
began. While the first act was on, I observed a stir in a private box 
near the stage, and a lady entered, superbly dressed, followed by Mr. 
Ross Brisbane. It took me several minutes to determine that this 
dazzling person was Mrs. Walton, yet so it was. Before the curtain 
dropped, several of the beaux had made the discovery, and were level¬ 
ling their lorgnettes at her, as astronomers contemplate a new' star. 
She was very animated, and looked superbly. Her seat commanded 
the house, and she saw her husband’s position from the first. 

Man after man poured in to speak to her. Mr. Ross Brisbane Btood 
behind her chair, looking much pleased with his prize. At this moment, 
George Walton walked down the parquette, and as he came near me, 
he first observed the private box. 

He sat down by me and took his lorgnette from his pocket. 

1 How much that woman looks like Lucy — at least as she did,' said 
he to me. 

‘ It is not remarkable, since it is she,’ said I, feeling thoroughly angry 
with him. 

My feelings changed as I looked at him. His face seemed to have 
suffered a collapse. Every feature was convulsed with his internal 
emotions. 

He could not believe it. 
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He had left her at home hut an hour before, watching her sick child. 

Leaning over her shoulder at that moment was Tom Bird, the gam¬ 
bler, to be sure one of Mrs. Ogilvie’s friends, but a man George Walton 
would have never permitted his wife to speak to. 

He looked a moment with glaring eyes, and started from his seat. 
I rose and took his arm. 

1 George/ I urged, ‘ remember where yon are; control yourself a 
moment/ 

I got him outside the door. 

‘ The woman*s mad ! * said he, * to leave her dying child, to come 
here with Ross Brisbane. I HI kill him! miserable old coxcomb! 
To talk to Tom Bird in that intimate sort of way ! To dress herself too 
in that style! I’ 11 go and ask her, in the face of all of them, what 
she means. I ’ll go and do it.* 

I held him fast. 4 Remember, George, the ridicule which attaches 
itself to a jealous husband. All these men will pursue your wife 
much more closely if they find they can torment you. It gives them 
an additional pleasure.’ 

It was very worldly advice, but it told , and my friend composed him¬ 
self, and we went together to his wife’s presence. 

When we entered the box, Mrs. W alton bowed to both of us with 
a perfectly unconstrained manner, and went on talking to Mr. Bird, 
who kept his place by her side. 

George bent over him, and said to her: 4 1 did not know of your in¬ 
tention of coming.* 

4 You did not ask me if I was coming,* was her reply. 

He rose abruptly and left the box. I followed. As we edged our 
way through the narrow passages, we heard Mr. Ross Brisbane talking 
with a gay knot of men about Mrs. Walton. 

4 Have you seen my bird of Paradise, my charming discovery ? — a 
woman worth knowing, foolishly domestic, but coming out, coming out. 
I assure you there is something there worth having.* 

4 Wife of flirtatious George,’ said Jimmy Baird. 

At that moment, young Bob Clarkson met us, and'told George that 
Mrs. Ogilvie had sent him for Mr. Walton, and demanded him im¬ 
mediately. 

4 Tell Mrs. Ogilvie I have an instant reason for leaving the house, 
and cannot see her,’ was his reply. 

The long silence that ensued between us when we reached the street 
was first broken by me. 

4 George, I think you show a very remarkable degree of emotion for 
a very common-place occurrence. What is there in the least remarka¬ 
ble about your wife’s going to the opera ? ’ 

George groaned. 

4 The last thing I did before leaving my house was to visit her in my 
son’s room, where I found her busied, as she should be, in taking care 
of him. A woman’s duty is at home, and there should her pleasure be ; 

and does it not show duplicity, heartlessness, and- God forgive me ! 

I am speaking of my wife. Forget it, Jack ; my wife has always been 
an angel, and I have never had one moment’s cause to reproach her; 
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but the surprise, the agony of to-night! verily l feel as if all the vaga¬ 
bonds in town had broken into my house and rifled it 1 * 

‘ George,’ said I, ‘ is Mrs. Ogilvie an intellectual person ? ’ 

4 No, not particularly. Why ? * 

4 Because I was wondering what her fascination was. ’ 

* Well, I cannot tell you. She is certainly very charming, always 
bright, and very much a friend of mine. She is not happily married, 
you know. Her husband is a fool, and she is driven to the acquaintance 
of other men to find that which she cannot find at home — appreciation 
and sympathy.’ 

‘ Do you know, George, that Jimmy Baird and others think she has 
found some very keen appreciation in you ? ’ 

‘ No ; I have not got into the mouths of Jimmy and company, 
have I ? * 

4 Decidedly ; and if your wife goes on in attracting attention as you 
have done, I think you will become a very fashionable pair.’ 

We had reached George’s house. As we ascended the steps, George 
begged me to come in. I knew very well why, and rather wished to 
get away; for 1 did not like to see the meeting which was to take 
place. 

However, I went in, and saw by the light in the hall how haggard 
and distorted his face was. He walked into the parlor and threw him¬ 
self into a chair, and buried his face in his hands. Presently, he started 
up and ran up the stairs. 

1 How is the little boy ? ’ I asked when he came down. 

4 Very well,* he answered, and huried his face again in his hands. 

An hour passed in silence; then, as the carriages rattled by, he 
walked to the window and watched. 

The bell rang, and Mrs. Walton and Mr. Brisbane came in, talking 
and laughing gayly. I heard her ask the servant at the door about 
the little boy. He answered that he had slept quietly all the evening. 

She came into the parlor and bowed to us playfully, and went on 
talking of the opera with great enthusiasm. There was not the slight¬ 
est trace of emotion in her face. If she had done the same thing every 
night in her life she could not have been more cool and composed. 

Mr. Brisbane began asking George, (who had struggled into something 
like composure,) if he did not admire his enterprise in carrying off his 
wife, and if he had been there to see how superb she was, and so on. 

George muttered something about surprise and gratification ; but Mr. 
Brisbane, who never listened to any one, was by that time addressing 
some remark to Mrs. Walton. 

We left together, Mr. Brisbane and myself, and that gentleman en¬ 
tertained me on my way home with an account of Mrs. Walton’s 
charms. 

I was not surprised, but Mrs. Ogilvie was, to see Mrs. Walton fre¬ 
quently at the opera; to meet and hear of her everywhere in society ; 
to see her gayly dashing up and down Broadway, the most brilliant 
woman on that brilliant street; for I thought I saw the determination 
she had taken ; but I was shocked to see the state of feeling which had 
grown up between herself and her husband. George followed her 
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about with hi3 eyes, and stood often looking loweringly at her, as she 
talked and laughed with the Jimmy Bairds of the fashionable world. 
When they spoke together, it was in the coldest tone, and I observed that 
she never seemed at all aware of his presence. 

Mrs. Ogilvie was furious. Even her malignity could find no flaw in 
Lucy Walton’s beauty ; no defect in her dress, that more important fea¬ 
ture of New-York success. Even George cared no more for Mrs. Ogil¬ 
vie. His entire neglect of her struck no one but me ; for Mrs. Ogilvie’s 
admirers were not apt to remain very constant, and the cessation of a 
flirtation does not interest the town, as its continuance does. But little 
Jack Brown, whom no body saw, saw a great deal from his quiet cor¬ 
ner, and the glances of Mrs. Ogilvie’s green eyes, half-shut and stealthy 
as they were, were not lost on me. 

One evening Mrs. Ogilvie beckoned Tom Bird to her, and 1 observed 
this worthy pair talking earnestly to each other, and looking occasion¬ 
ally at Mrs. W'alton, and at George. 

Mrs. Walton had dropped Tom Bird. If it was her pleasure, for 
some reason of her own, to seem a gay and frivolous woman, she did 
not choose to sully herself by contact with this gambler, this man ad¬ 
mitted into good society only on account of his family and wealth, and 
she dropped him. Mrs. Ogilvie saw it all, and, nursing Tom Bird’s 
wrath to keep it warm, determined to use him for her own amiable 
designs. 

Standing near her at supper, I heard her say: ‘ There is a subtle 
craving for excitement in Walton’s nature. Does he ever play ? ’ 

4 No,’ said Bird, looking interested. 4 1 thought him a kind of fish, 
and only animated by your brightness.* 

I passed on, looking back admiringly on the woman whose brain had 
so quickly and quietly plotted her revenge. 

George Walton was precisely in the frame of mind to be led into dis¬ 
sipation. His home was wretched, his wife had ceased to love him, his 
conscience told him that he had deserved the whole. Yet, desirous of 
drowning the unwelcome reflection that he had sacrificed, by the indul¬ 
gence of a foolish vanity, more than most men ever possessed, he began 
to cultivate the society of free-living men, men who know much and 
feel little, men who have the good digestion and bad heart of the pro¬ 
verb. In this state Tom Bird found him and cultivated him. 

There is little need to describe the suppers he ate, the orgies at which 
he assisted, or the slow but certain way in which he reached the card- 
table. New-York needs no developments of this kind. They speak 
daily in the haggard faces of her young men, men who should be the 
4 expectancy of the fair state,’ but who are the effeminate offspring of 
a selfish luxury, such as marked Rome before she fell, such as sapped 
Palmyra in her glory. God avert their fate from our young land ! 

George had never been a puritanical young man ; he had indulged 
in those amusements proper and common among young men ; but he 
had early and always observed the delicate line where amusement ends 
and debauchery begins. 

Since his marriage, his life had been too full of happiness for him to 
care much for outside amusement; but after his fatal entanglement with 
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Mrs. Ogilvie, he had lost that rectitude of purpose and nice honor which 
marked his character originally. 

Now he was desperate. Excitement could not be purchased at too 
high a price, and he paid fearfully for what he got; for he bought it 
with his honor, and with the price of his plighted word. 

Now came Mrs. Ogiivie’s triumph. Lucy Walton had not calculated 
on this, and although she still reigned, beautiful and admired, there 
came an unmistakable shadow on her brow, and a look of uneasiness 
and fear which art could not hide. Mrs. Ogilvie was always near when 
George entered late, flushed with wine, with the gay men of the town, 
and marked her heavy breathing and contracted brow. This was her 
hour of triumph. This the great and good work she had achieved. 

Far away in the hopeful future lay that which should bring all these 
tangled threads straight; far away, yet near; far from our thoughts, 
yet near our foot-steps, walking with us hand-in-hand in the broad sun¬ 
shine, and in the night calling to us wdien no man expectcth — the an¬ 
gel of Death walketh side-by-side with us always. 

And to whom, in all this gay and laughing world, has he called now? 
Can he enter here, amid all this tumultuous life, this music, this festi¬ 
vity ? Cannot all this light, this laughter, this gorgeous house, these 
guests keep him away ? Does not beauty appeal to him ? does not youth 
touch him ? No : he lays his cold hand on Lucy Walton. 

Slowly, through w r eeks of warning, Lucy Walton recognized her 
doom. I know not how it came, wdiether pain brought the fatal mes¬ 
sage, whether sleepless nights and restless days revealed it to her; but 
she felt that Death w f as coming, and w hen her physician laid his hand 
on her tell-tale pulse, and himself turned pale wdth the dreadful con¬ 
viction, she looked calmly in his face, and said, ‘ I knew it.* 

But the angel of Death came not alone : with him came the angel 
of Consolation. Into that restless heart of hers came hope, and love, 
and peace. A joy which the world caimot take away came to this 
lovely creature, who laid her dowm to die a death of such suffering that, 
had it been foretold to a marshal of Napoleon’s army, a man brave to 
a proverb, he would have put his pistol to his head rather than linger 
in its torture. 

It brought her hope, hope of another life — a life she had read about 
and believed in; that life wdiich our Bible tells us of, and our preach¬ 
ers discourse upon, but wdiich she now lived. It was no distant thing 
now. It w r as a land she must visit in a few weeks, and it looked bright 
and near to her. 

It brought her love, it brought back her husband to her. The days 
of their young and innocent love returned to them, ere the serpent had 
entered and left its trail over their joys. By her side, holding her al¬ 
ready pale hand, sat George, saddened but strong, and himself again, 
reading to her, consoling her, sustaining her, as none could do but a man 
whose heart was right, and whose soul w r orth saving, even though the 
weakness of poor human nature had sometimes triumphed over him and 
led him astray, astray! 

It brought her peace. The world had brought her much. She had 
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tasted of its purest pleasures, its deepest emotions. She had been ad¬ 
mired and beloved; the sweet pleasures of home, of domestic happiness; 
had been hers; the delicious experiences of the heart, the rapture of 
maternal love, the triumphs of beauty and of intellect, all, and more, 
had mingled in her cup ; but she had never tasted that peace that now, 
like a ministering spirit, seemed to live near her and fan her brow with 
its soft wings. 

Her illness was not all suffering. In her hours of ease she often 
moved to a sofa in the library, and there saw her friends. To that 
room, consecrated by the most heavenly presence, I was often permitted 
to come. 

Earth seemed to have faded from her almost entirely. 

One day her little boy sat by her, looking sadly on her recumbent 
figure, as if he knew that all Was not right. 

4 Come, dear Mamma, and dance with me, as you used,’ he said. 

She tenderly laid her hand upon his head, and commenced showing 
him some pictures which she had near her. 

4 See, Georgy, see this picture of a little boy walking along a rough 
path, and see what great hollows there are on both sides. But see this 
sweet angel who stands behind him with her wings, and her hands gen¬ 
tly touch his little shoulders, and keep him from falling down those 
ugly pits. That is the little boy’s guardian-angel, such an one as my 
little boy will have.* 

The child was interested, and his mind was attracted from his mo¬ 
ther’s sick face and figure. 

When he left the room, she showed me the lovely German print 
which she had just shown the boy. 

4 You may see one reason why I look forward so calmly to my sepa¬ 
ration from my child. The eyes of faith are so clear that I can almost 
see the angel who walks perpetually by his side.’ 

4 Do you feel the ties of earth to weaken as you approach a brighter 
world ? ’ I asked. 

4 No; they grow stronger. As the affections spring from that which 
is immortal in us, they must brighten as the soul nears its own atmo¬ 
sphere. But we see with new eyes the grand harmony of God’s laws, 
and separations are to me so clearly the 4 good-night ’ greeting, so surely 
to be followed by a blissful 4 good-morning ! ’ that they are not painful, 
as they were once to me.’ 

Sometimes I touched the chords of an organ which stood in the hall. 
The fine strains of Handel, or the majestic thoughts of Beethoven, 
seemed fitting accompaniments to the perpetual hymn which floated 
upward from the nobly-resigned heart so soon to be stilled, so soon to 
pass away from us for ever. 

• • • • • • 

Header, in my studio vou will find a picture of a beautiful woman 
lying on a couch. Her face wears an expression such as you have seen 
in the Saint Cecilia of the old pictures. The fair hands are clasped 
over a book which lies on her breast. The long brown hair floats over 
the cushion, even to the floor. Over her head hangs that well-known 
picture of Saint Catharine, being borne to heaven in the arms of angels. 
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There is little Buffering in that face, but there is divine renunciation, 
*that beatific radiance which we seldom see, save in the faces of the 
dead. 

So did I last see Lucy Walton, and so do I daily see her; for the pic¬ 
ture has never been finished, and day by day I work at it, and shall, 
until my work on earth is done for ever. 

George, my friend, comes often to look at it. The beautiful hours 
which we spent by her side have taken away from us the sting and the 
horrror of death. Although to him, and (if l may mention myself in 
the same breath) to me, has her death taken out of life that which 
made it bright and desirable, yet her death has shown us how much 
there is for us to do ere we are fitted and prepared to meet her again. 

I found one day as I came into my studio, a lady sitting before the 
picture. I could not see her face as I entered, but on moving nearer, I 
recognized Mrs. Ogilvie, weeping bitterly. 


THE TWO KEYS. 

I nAVE read in some ancient story 
Of a city, renowned and grand, 

Whose deeds of valor and glory 
Were mentioned in every laud. 

The walls of that city spacious 

Were massive, and broad, and high, 

And’t was said that its people gracious 
Were the children of the sky. 

And its gates with brass encrusted 
Would their ample leaves unfold, 

Though the hinges were heavy and rusted, 
At the touch of a key of gold. 

And’t was said if that key should ever 
Be lost or taken away, 

The quaint old city would never 
Rejoice in a happy day. 

One eve, in the sun-set’s shimmer, 

When the day was almost done, 

And the gloaming, dimmer and dimmer, 
Was slowly stealing on : 

There came to that city olden, 

A stranger, in armor bright, 

Who took the key all golden 
In the sad and dusky night. 

Then a terrible desolation 
On the doomed city fell. 

And its sweetest consolation 

Were the notes of its funeral knell: 
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For bound by a spell to their places, 
Stood its people, a fearful throng, 

Till stony and still were their faces, 
And withered and dead each tongue. 

Oh l long has the gloom invaded 
The place where that city stood ; 

For the sun-shine of heaven has faded, 
And gone is the smile of God. 


I have dreamed in midnight slumbers 
Of one, to whoso life of thought 
There came, in majestic numbers, 

Bright visions, in beauty wrought 

And grand were the castles he builded 
In the wide-spread realms of fame, 

As ho sought for the life that had gilded 
The path of the good man’s name. 

And his heart, whose better emotion 
Was kindled in heaven above, 

Would open in true devotion 
To the golden key of love. 

And’t w r as known if that key should ever 
Be lost or stolen away, 

His life would be sorrow for ever, 

The darkness without the day. 

And thus while his hours were passing 
In tho calmness of good employ, 

And his mind was ever amassing 
The treasures without alloy: 

There came to his ear while he pondered 
A voice, to v-hose gentle sway 
He yielded his heart, as he wondered, 

And the key was stolen away. 

Then all of his thoughts were sadness, 

And all his emotions pain, 

When the gloom which follows the gladness 
Had shadowed his wearied brain. 

For ruined was every affection, 

And the demons of hate and care 
Had palsied each kind reflection, 

And blackened each image lair. 

And the smile of friendship shall never 
His soul with its pleasures move; 

For tho heart is dead for ever, 

And gone is tho key of love. 

Troy, (.V. y..\.I«hj 10.1m b. h. h. 
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A STORY OF HEMLOCK-HILL. 

Aunt Tabitha Strong would have made a capital ‘ woman’s-rights * 
woman, if she could only get time to attend the conventions. She had 
the spirit and power, but not according to knowledge ; so what she 
lacked on one side was made up on the other. She was the mother of 
four as large boys of their age as might be expected at this day, and 
the guardian of an orphan girl, the only legacy bequeathed to her from 
a deceased neighbor, a distant relative of Aunt Tabitha’s husband: and 
they all dwelt on Hemlock-Hill. 

Aunt Tabby, as we used to call her, was a bom Yankee lady, rather 
tall, and to all appearance as square as a brick. I used to look at her 
as she moved about the house, and wonder if she would break if she 
should happen to bend in a wrong direction. Every thing was said 
and done in the same square, hard way, whether it consisted in saying 
the Lord’s prayer, which she did every morning after breakfast, or in 
punishing the boys, by making them hold chips between their teeth; 
and they would as soon have had their teeth all pulled out as to have 
dropped one till she bid them. 

Another remarkable feature about Aunt Tabitha was, that she could 
never change. She had the same rules, the same old maxims, such as, 
‘A rolling stone gathers no mos3 ’ — ‘ morse,’ she called it; ‘A stitch in 
time saves nine ; * 4 Early to bed,’ etc., that were transmitted to her from 
her grand-mothers ; and it was impossible for her to walk in any other 
direction but the same old time-worn path, day after day, and year after 
year. How her heart was ever changed is only known to the mysteries 
of a higher power, though I believe that event took place at the youth¬ 
ful period of her christening, (who would have dreamed that she had 
ever been an infant ?) when the solemn word, 4 Tabitha! ’ was pronounced 
by the good minister. She had ever since been one of the strongest kind 
of orthodox, and preached it to Uncle Joe and the boys as regular as 
clock-work. Uncle Joe took it reverently, as a matter of course ,* for 
he was also a church-member, though his piety was of the strangest 
kind, Aunt Tabby said : and no w'onder she thought so, for while she 
appropriated every spare cent to the use of the Bobtayle Missionary So¬ 
ciety, Uncle Joe was silently bestowing his upon the poor heathen near 
his own door. Many were the blessings he received when his back was 
turned ; for he never stopped to listen to them. 

Little Phebe, the orphan girl, who was growing up under the proper 
care of Aunt Tabitha, was a gem of a creature, with sweet blue eyes 
and sunny-brown ringlets, which had been repeatedly 4 shingled ’ to suit 
Aunt Tabby’s taste ; but’t was of no use ; they would n’t grow straight, 
let her do what she would to straighten them. Aunt Tabby really be¬ 
lieved she would lose her soul by the means of 4 them air wicked curls,’ 
but she would clear her skirts, she would do her duty at any rate ; so 
I suppose she did. 

Phebe had always been a very 4 improper * child. She had often been 
known to run away down to the brook at the foot of the hill, and follow 
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round little Joe, Jr., who would catch fishes with a pin, and when he 
was lucky enough to catch one, would tease it away from him and throw 
it back into the water, ’t was so cruel to see them die so. Then she 
knew all the birds’-nests around there, and would n’t tell Joe either, and 
would feed the birds, too, echo back the songs of the robins, and laugh 
to think how she cheated them ; then when she must go home, would 
just stop on the door-step and smooth out the dimples with her hand, 
press her rosy lips tightly, and walk in as properly as she could; for it 
seemed like going to church, every thing looked so solemn. 

Phebe had now reached the age of fourteen, and had never been far¬ 
ther than the village, though living within ten miles of the ‘ city.’ Aunt 
Tabby thought it a dreadful sinful place — a perfect Sodom ; but Par¬ 
son Jones’ ‘ darter * was going there to spend a whole year at school, and 
why could n’t Phebe go too ? This was a strong reason, and finally pre¬ 
vailed, on condition that she should work, so as to pay her own board. 
Aunt Tabby’s oldest boy was going there to study to be a missionary, 
and he would certainly report her doings to his anxious mother. 

* Good-bye, Aunt Tabby,’ said Phebe after getting on her bonnet and 
things. ‘ Good-bye, Phebe ! Remember what 1 tell you, that you must 
go and set under the sanctuary every Sunday with Miss Jones and Eze¬ 
kiel. That 1 A stitch in time saves nine ; ’ ‘ Early to bed and early to 
rise makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise; ’ also a girl. You can¬ 
not sarve God and be a mammon ; now do n’t forget to remember; ’ and 
Aunt Tabby lifted up her two hands and laid them down again, as 
though she w’ould spread her remarks over her like a blanket, and with 
another stately good-bye, which Phebe did n’t hear, she withdrew into 
the house, while Phebe, Miss Jones, and the said Ezekiel drove slowly 
down to the city. As old Dobbin was not remarkable for swiftness, the 
way seemed long to the two girls, who would gladly have got out and 
run. They knew they could walk much the fastest. And then there 
were wild-roses, honeysuckles, and almost every thing growing along 
the hedges to make bouquets of, that Miss Bessy could carry to sister 
Mary’s two children ; so at last out she flew, with Phebe following in 
her foot-steps, to the utter amazement of Ezekiel, who supposed they 
had fallen, till he heard their ringing laughs behind him. 

They reached the residence of Mrs. Bates about noon. Phebe was 
really taken by surprise to see so many happy smiling faces. No one 
appeared to be so very ‘ proper ’ as she had expected; for they were all 
cheerful, and gay as ever she and Bessy Jones were, away from Aunt 
Tabby’s. The children pulled the flowers to pieces on the nice carpet, 
and danced around the room in about the same style and attitude that 
she had practised on the side of Hemlock-Hill. 

1 How I shall like to live here ! ’ said Phebe. 1 It seems just like a 
home exactly.’ 

4 Well, come up to my room — to our room — for you are going to be 
my room-mate, and we ’ll have such glorious times! ’ said Bessy, run¬ 
ning up to Phebe and kissing her face all over, not forgetting the tip of 
her nose. 

Poor Phebe actually laughed till she cried ; for the tears did come, 
though not such as she used to shed, when no one seemed to care for her 
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but good Uncle Joe. She had a friend now to laugh with, as well as 
to cry with. 

Six months had glided rapidly away, and Phebe had grown very like 
a lady, though as gay as when she roved through the meadows, and 
sang bird-songs among the shadows of the old trees by the brook. Un¬ 
cle Joe had visited her often ; for * he had so much business to do at the 
city now-a-days,’ Aunt Tabby said, she never knew the like of it; there 
was n’t any thing in the village to be bought, or sold either, and had n’t 
been since Phebe went away.’ 

Bessy Jones has gone home on a visit, and I shall take the liberty to 
copy oiF the ‘ note ’ she promised to send Phebe, as it has blown out of 
the window. 

‘ Dearest Phebe : I arrived home safe as might be expected, not 
having met with a single adventure, or any thing that looked like one. 
How ridiculous ! when I was prepared for any emergency, and then no¬ 
thing to happen! Well, I never expect to see any thing fiercer than a 
squirrel, so l shan’t waste my imagination any more in this Don Quix¬ 
otic manner. I arrived safe, as I said before, and found every thing 
exactly as it used to be. The trees and hills in the same old places, 
and every thing is as familiar as you could expect. Isn’t that charm¬ 
ing ? I have been very busy about the garden since I have been here, 
arranging the plants, which I have done so far to my satisfaction. It 
is lovely, indeed ! I shall take a few of them when I return, to remind 
me of this very happy nest among the ‘ Hemlock-Hills,’ though there 
don’t happen to be any more hemlocks hero than maples, or any other 
kind of trees; I suppose, though, we may as well call it after Uncle 
Joe’s farm, as there is nothing particular in a name, and it always has 
been called so, and, I presume, always will be. 

‘ Oh ! I must tell you about a young gent who is here rusticating — a 
minister papa invited home with him. He is very handsome, though I 
have hardly looked at him yet; but he has such fine eyes — you never 
saw any thing like them. But then it is nothing to me what eyes he 
has, nor who he looks at with them. He walks in the garden a great 
deal, but I am sure I sha n’t walk there as long as he does. I just 
stepped out there about two hours ago to see to the plants, and, do n’t 
you think, I had n’t been there two minutes before I met him right iu 
my path : where he came from I cannot imagine, nor do I care, either: 
should you ? 

‘ I almost forgot to tell you how I went over a minute to see Aunt 
Tabby. Well, 1 did. So I told her you were taking music-lessons. 

‘ What! ’ said she, ‘ on the pioneer ? * 1 Yes,’ said I, just for fun, you 

know; ‘ I should n’t wonder if she brought him home with her some 
time.’ ‘ Him ! what! is it a male ? ’ said she, opening her w T ide eyes: 

4 Well, I declare, I never knowed there was two kinds of pioneers be¬ 
fore.’ She said she hoped you would n’t do more than what you could 
work and pay for. ‘ Oh ! no,’ said I, ‘ of course not.’ Uncle Joe sees 
to that, do n’t he, Phebe ? 

4 There, the tea-bell is ringing. I have got to go and sit right oppo¬ 
site Mr. Manly. If I was n’t so very hungry I would wait. Good-bye. 
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now, dear, old, good-for-nothing darling! Write and tell me every thing, 
and I will you. 1 shall go back in a few weeks, or as soon as I can pos¬ 
sibly. 

‘ Has Mr. Brown brought you any new books or music ? your Bessy . 1 

Yes, indeed ; Mr. Brown considers it his duty as a teacher to select 
* new books and music ’ for Miss Phebe, of course, and he thinks it much 
more proper to take them to her himself than to trust them with some 
careless person who took no interest in them whatever — very proper, 
indeed. And so, from motives of 1 interest and duty,’ would he press 
her hand, and once or twice he dared to kiss her fair cheek, from the 
same motives, of course, as they stood one evening by the window, gaz¬ 
ing at the full moon, so gem-like and beautiful. What a long time he 
stood there, so close to that little trembling heart, his arm just around 
her waist, and looking love — no, duty — into those eyes, instead of look¬ 
ing at the moon and stars, as an astronomer should ! What would the 
4 committee ’ have said, could they only have popped in at that auspi¬ 
cious moment ? 

And Phebe was happy, and proud of the 1 appreciation * of her 
teacher; it was just like her. She always thought that pupils must 
love and obey their instructors, and she really could not help loving so 
kind and affectionate a friend as he had ever been to her ; and not long 
before the merry days of Christmas, he had asked her to be his wife, 
which she had, like an obedient girl, consented to, after another year of 
happy school-days had passed. 

She would now strive to prepare herself for future usefulness. It was 
surprising how strong her young heart grew ; what great thoughts she 
had, for her ; how she would strive to be a fit companion for him who 
was in her eyes the perfection of goodness and greatness, and to whom 
her heart and soul were united. He was a world to her, and she would 
read, write, study for him, and so would keep all these things in her 
heart, just as though dear Mr. Brown could n’t read her every thought, 
as easy as he could ‘ Webster’s Dictionary.’ 

Bessy, charming Bessy, was seated there in her chamber with an open 
letter in her hand. She had tried to persuade herself and Phebe that 
she did n’t care two cents whether she ever heard from that Mr. Manly 
or not. To be sure, he was quite agreeable, and she really did n’t 
know what she should have done without him to talk to, it was so 
lonely out there in the country ; and as for those dried roses, so nicely 
laid away to look at, she only kept them for the fun of it. Now, with 
that dear, precious letter before her, she attempts to read ,* her eyes are 
overflowing, and, half-laughing, half-crying, looks up to see if Phebe is 
watching her, who did happen to be looking that way just then. 

* You will have a chance to see Mr. Manly, Phebe; he is coming here 
next week. 

4 He isn’t coming to see you, nor nothing, I don’t suppose,’ said 
Pkebe. 

* Oh ! well, perhaps so,’ she answered; 4 but I do n’t think he ’ll do 
any harm ; he’s very docile.’ 

‘ Yes, but he ’ll frighten away Ezekiel, and that dashing young fel- 
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low, Jarvis ; and perhaps there ’ll be a challenge, or a suicide, and a 
miraculous escape of the victim, and great excitement all round,’ said 
Phebe, laughing. 

* Oh! what a heroine I would make, would n’t I ? ’ said Bessy. ‘ Let’s 
see : black hair and eyes, ruddy-looking cheeks, a plenty of teeth, and 
rejoices in the dignified and aristocratic name of Bessy Jones. Well, I 
must try and be romantic after this.’ 

Ezekiel did get rather scared away when he found Miss Bessy had a 
particular star of her own she was looking up to all the time; but Jar¬ 
vis very boldly inquired into the affair, and told his companions after¬ 
ward that * ’twas dem’d cool for Miss Jones to turn her attention upon 
such a dem’d specimen as that was. But who cares f ’ said he ; and 
seizing a segar quite fiercely, he finally puffed himself into tolerable 
good-humor with the * specimen,’ Miss Bessy, and the world generally. 
So I was told. 

* Well, Tabitha,’ said Uncle Joe one day, ‘ Phebe is going to marry 
her teacher, Brown, and I suppose they may as well have it done here 
as anywhere, if you have no objections.’ 

* Ble3s my soul! ’ Baid she, raising her hands as usual, and repeating 
a variety of squares and triangles ; ‘ I always knew she would. I knew 
if she did n’t, she’d marry some body just as good, if not better. I al¬ 
ways expected it. To be sure, she shall come here ; ’ain’t this her home, 
that she is going to have as long as I do ? ’ 

1 Oh! yes ; * said Joe, ‘ but it appears she won’t need it after Christ¬ 
mas.’ 

* Well, it *s hers just as long as it’s mine,’ said Tabitha. 1 ‘ Charity 
begins at home.’ I always knew she’d come back here like the prodi¬ 
gal son did, so as to eat, and drink, and be* merry ; ’ and she looked as 
benevolent as though she was the respected parent, and had already 
given her two 1 fatted calves.’ 

A few weeks after, and we see Miss Phebe the inmate of the long- 
deserted farm-house on the hill. Aunt Tabby considers her quite an 
object of respect. Bessy, too, is there, and they are conspiring together 
how to turn over a new leaf in the old premises. 

They have stolen away into the spare-room, otherwise, parlor, and 
have silently pulled down the time-worn paper curtains, and put up 
some nice muslin ones in their place. The little black profiles that 
some stray * genius ’ had cut out of velvet for Aunt Tabby and her an¬ 
cestors, are deposited in one of her sacred drawers, together with a ‘ snm 
pier,’ set in a highly-omamental frame, which she boasted as her nee¬ 
dle-work. There was the alphabet, in very large capital letters, a pic¬ 
ture of Noah’s ark, and a representation of the whale once inhabited 
by Jonah, besides something that was meant for the ten commandments, 
all of which were revealed in the colors of the rainbow, though time, 
which had destroyed something of its brightness, had left a large pre¬ 
dominance of yellow, particularly in the whale. Even the little hole- 
in-the-wall, otherwise, china-closet, underwent a revolution. Aunt 
Tabby, suspecting something wrong somewhere, from young Joe’s ma¬ 
noeuvres, hurried round to find out what it was ; and, stepping rather 
suddenly into the parlor, there she stood. Bessy thought she had been 
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converted into salt; but’t was no such thing ; her senses had left her 
for a few minutes, and before they had quite returned, Phebe had led 
her to the old arm-chair near the table, placed the ‘ cricket ’ at her 
feet, and begged of her to look at some books which she had brought 
with her. 

As soon as the old }ady could, she stood upright, and said, 1 she hoped 
they wasn’t going to turn her house into a den of thieves; ’ and she 
looked solemnly to where the sampler was n’t. 

* Oh! no,’ said Phebe; * there is n’t a thief here, so don’t be alarmed. 
Sit right down now and take this book ; we have so much to do, we 
can’t waste time.* 

* What air you going to do ? what air you ? ’ said Aunt Tabby, des¬ 
perately. 

* Why, do n’t sit there looking at daggers in the air,* said Phebe; 1 see 
how pleasant it is; and there *s Uncle Joe now, coming with the fur¬ 
niture.* 

4 What! ’ said Tabitha, and she rose up and sat down again six times ; 
wiped her nose and spectacles, and wondered what would happen next. 
After looking around in amazement, from which it seemed impossible 
for her to recover, she began to think that perhaps 4 things was n’t so 
bad as they might be after all; ’ and when Ezekiel, who had concluded 
to be a home missionary, arrived with a congenial spirit in the person 
of Miss Helena Dobbs, the old lady really thought it was no matter if 
things 4 was topsy-turvy,’ she did n’t know but it was about as pleasant 
there as it used to be. 

There was n’t a happier or merrier Christmas-party in all New-Eng- 
land than at Uncle Joe’s. And every year since, the Browns and Man- 
lys — for they have increased alarmingly — spend their Christmas at 
the farm-house; and Aunt Tabby, who is often seen to smile, is now, I 
believe, on a visiting tour among her children and grand-children. 

x r. s. 


THE WIND-SWEPT BL0880M. 

In those grand old forest branches, I Mossy home there *s no returning; 

Skiffs all rigged in greenest hue, I Lured by lawless elves away, 

Swings a scarlet blossom lonely— j All its sister blossoms nestling, 

Swings her bark the long day through; Cease to Question of its stay; 

While the tide of wind advances— I For its cheek so brightly burning, 

Waves impelled by elfins only, I And its strange mysterious wrestling, 

Tides that never hail in view — Mark for them a bud astray — 

Wash that bark of greenest hue. Lawless blossom swept away. 

Ever are those billows telling 

Of strange worlds they ’vc journed by, 

To those flaming petals bending, 

Striving fierce that bark to fly; 

.Like some demon mad rebelling, 

For a wider life contending, 

Forests move with that wild cry, 

Those far worlds to journey by. 

Williamnburgh, Long-Inland. 
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Scarlet bloom! this restless yearning, 
Urging broader life to see, 

Brings thee here alone forsaken, 

On this mystic, shoreless sea; 

So my soul, for freedom burning, 

Long, like thee, has sore been shaken, 
But it battles still as thee, 

Striving larger life to see. s. h. 
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L 

Lo! the sun hath from the portal 
Of the East majestic burst, 
Lighteth up a scene which mortal 
Strife will make ero long accurst 

n. 

Proudly throwing back the glory 
Of the sun’s effulgent beams, 
Glittering casque, as yet uugory, 
Cannon, musket, sabre-gleams. 

hi* 

Haughty steeds, impatient pawing, 
Champ their curbing bridle-bits, 
And the carrion-crow is cawing 
From the tree wherein he sits. 


1Y. 

Hark! that dull, deep, sullen booming 
Signal gives the fray’s begun ; 

Ah! the thousands prido is dooming 
Ne’er to see again the sun I 


Marching hither, crossing thither, 
Phalanx after phalanx pass; 
Underneath their feet doth wither, 
Crimson-stained, the trampled grass. 


VT. 

Havoc — carnage — sabres crashing, 
Cries of rage and pain appal; 

Steeds o’er dead and wounded dashing, 
Brothers by their brethren fall. 

VIL 

Gaze upon that field chaotic! 

Death hath stilled the latest groan; 
And on fragments, wrecks, ecstatic, 
Victory sits as on a throne. 

vra. 

Mark the hideous, ghastly gashes, 
Carved upon red Battles face; 
Though at Victory’s feet he dashes 
Trophies of the foe's disgrace. 
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. IX. 

Ah! the faces hacked and hazard 
Which the moon gloats sickly o’er, 
Show that repulsed Pity staggered 
From the heart’s unopened door. 

x. 

Hear the bells in triumph ringing, 
Ringing out with tones elate; 

Yet within their foolish dinging, 
Homes and hearts are desolate. 


When will cease this carnage cruel ? 

Shall the nations not arise, 

Grasp once more the heavenly jewel, 
Peace — again have tearless eyes ? 

xn. 

Yes, a better day is coming, 

Yes, a better day must come; 

Glory ’ll be no more in drumming, 
Man’s heart be no more the drum. 

xnn 

Then the sword turned to a sickle, 
And the cannon to a plough; 

Toil’s puro drops like dew will trickle 
Where the bloody sweat doth now. 


XIV. 

Man, a race regenerated, 

Shall pursue a peaceful path ; 
Earth be no moro enervated 

By the wearing wrongs of wrath. 


XV. 

Intellect in truth will make its 
Mark upon the happy age; 

Difference with the Pen will slake its 
Rare and reason-ruled rage. 

xvr. 

Man with man will meet and mingle 
Lovingly in that good day; 

Their heart-smiles will seem as single 
As the light of the milky way. 

XVII. 

God will look with heavenly pleasure 
On His earthly family, 

And pronounce the world a treasure, 
Being as it ought to be. 

MemphU , (7Wm.) 
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A CHILDREN’S STORY. 

I made a very determined resistance, I must say, puffing at my 
cheroot with the stoicism of a score of uncles, though the columns of 
the very respectable journal I was perusing, it did seem, were never so 
totally devoid of interest as then ; but I could not well hold out against 
the assaults of the little ones at my knee, and when at last little 
Nelly’s sweet face peeped slyly from beneath the Evening Post , and 
little Willy on the other side looked up, oh! so beseechingly ! yet 
shrinking half-abashed from my seeming-careless eye, with: ‘ Story, 
uncle; please do tell us a story,’ I was vanquished altogether ; and 
sending my segar a long toss off into the green grass, where it breathed 
out its soul in one last curling whiff, I took Nelly up on one knee, leav¬ 
ing Willy to climb for himself to his old seat on the other, where he 
sat perched in triumph, and threw the paper all crumpled up upon the 
piazza. Then I tumbled Nelly’s brown curls into a shocking state of 
disorder, and smoothed down Willy’s face into an expression of becom¬ 
ing gravity, and drew a long breath, looking wondrously important the 
while, like any one who is expected to be very entertaining on emer¬ 
gency. 

‘ Now, Willy, see ; you have made me lose my segar, and spoil my 
paper, and waste my time, and make myself very wretched, and all to 
tell you and your little sister a story; ’ and Willy tried to look conscience- 
stricken and very guilty, but dissembled very badly, and came near 
losing his balance in his glee; and Nelly nestled close and stroked 
down my bristling whiskers in her coaxing way, so it was no longer 
any use to assume a virtue ; so I threw myself back in my rocking-. 
chair, and taking a little soft hand in each of mine, I put on my most 
interesting air, and sent my eyes rolling about for a moment between 
earth and heaven, and cleared my voice once or twice solemnly before 
I began : 

‘ It was ever so long ago. Grand-papa could n’t have been any big¬ 
ger than little brother there in the cradle, and as for papa and mamma, 
they were not even born, nor so much as thought of by any body.’ 
Willy thought that must have been oh! a great, great many years ago, 
ninety, or sixteen, or at least a thousand ; and Nelly’s red Ups parted 
in wonderment, but did n’t dare to speak. * At that time you could 
barely see from here the sparkling waters of yonder lake ; for all 
around, and away off for miles and miles, stretched one dense, scarcely 
broken forest, and the thick leaves hung like a great green veil before 
the bashful, dimpling lake, and only now and then, when they were 
lifted up gently, like the meshes of gauze, by a passing breeze, could 
you catch a glimpse of its still waters, sleeping all unconsciously, like 
a naked beauty in the sun-light, and shivering with a gentle tremor as 
the breath of wind stole by. The little laughing ripples that chased 
each other up to the shore, played all alone unseen among the drooping 
branches that bathed themselves in its margin ; and the long shadows 
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of close-ranged trees that lifted themselves high above the threatening 
bluffs, or clung with desperate strength to their slippery sides, stretch¬ 
ing far off over the water, would gather thick and dark about the little 
gentle, trembling lake, as the sun went down red in the forest, and 
wrapped it round, nestling in its sombre drapery, to slumber un¬ 
disturbed. 

1 But I was not to tell you a story about the lake : it was about two 
little children that grew tired of their play, just as the lake too, as I 
was telling you, weary of laughing and dimpling the whole blessed 
day, for no earthly use but to seem glad because the sun was pleased to 
be good-natured too, was growing wondrous sober and sad, like a city 
belle when company is gone and the gas in the parlors is darkened, 
and lay quiet in her narrow bed, with her dark curtains drawn about 
her, in solemn slumber. These two children, I say, had been paddling 
half the day among the ripples by themselves, and were pretty well 
weary of their new play-fellows; and now they had climbed with their 
little, bare, wet feet this steep knoll on which we sit, and creeping 
through the thick, low branches, their little curly heads peeped out all 
unexpectedly upon this spot; for, for some reason, the ground here¬ 
abouts was clear of brush and trees, and though the great maples and 
the broad-spreading beeches pressed close up, and the tangled under¬ 
brush bristled impudently all about it, and quarrelsomely thrust forth 
their stout, stiff branches, like sharp javelins, menacing its repose, some 
way or other, neither the burly, firm-rooted forest-trees, with bark that 
clung close to them like mail of proof, nor the insolent low bushes, all 
bristling with thorns, dared over-step the invisible line that was drawn 
about us here ; and though the maples held over it their spreading 
boughs like long arms, and seemed to join hands with each other, and 
sometimes to shake them, and then made strange, slow, solemn gestures 
with them to each other, as they were telling on their leafy fingers 
some dread secret they were forbid to whisper aloud, even in this far-olf 
lonely spot, yet there seemed to be here some strange spell that held 
them back; and though they might stand guard for ever round about 
the charmed ring, yet they might not invade, by so much as one gnarled 
root, its sacred, peaceful soil. 

* But the laughing eyes of little Margery and Harry were blind to 
any such charm, and their gleeful faces had hardly emerged into the 
clearing, when their two little dumpy figures rolled over together upon 
the short, smooth grass, with a shout and a scream. It was a rare 
play-room for two such little ones, and Harry threw down from his 
apron a big heap of pond-lilies, and he and Margery were soon crowing 
together right merrily, and wreathing their long slimy stems, till, like 
a green and white serpent, the flowers and stalks writhed themselves 
around both the little truants, binding them together in their fantastic 
folds like an insidious destroyer. But Margery’s eyes grew heavy in 
the midst of her frolic, and her head sank down upon Harry’s brave 
bosom, and Harry drew her little, short, wet petticoats over her bare 
feet, and made sure that her hand was safe in his; and then, some 
how, Harry’s eyes fell shut in spite of themselves, and fie lay side by 
side with his sister, fast, fast asleep. 
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‘ And as the two lay thus secure together, the forest all around rang 
with the shrill answering cries of wild beasts. The cruel wild-cat’s 
eyes glared at them through the rustling leaves, and the hungry wolf 
gave an angry, disappointed howl as he paced round and round stealth¬ 
ily among the briars, and a great black bear, mad with famine, crouched 
trembling in a fork of the maple, purring waspishly to himself, and 
rolling back his lips from his horrid white fangs, and longing yet never 
daring to creep along the over-arching branch, and fall in sudden, ter¬ 
rible death upon the Bleeping ones below ; for this little spot, so 
strangely guarded, I didn’t tell you, was the trysting-place of good 
Queen Titania’s fairies, and little unseen sentries were perched the 
while our Harry and Margery were sleeping on the leaves and branches 
around, and among the interlacing twigs, all unknown to them. You 
see that mossy border there, Nelly, where the crocuses and purple vio¬ 
lets and hyacinths come earliest in the spring : it was there the green¬ 
est, tallest grass used to grow, that marked the fairy ring ; and if you 
had lived in those times, Nelly, you might have seen here, on such a 
moon-light night as this was, thousands and thousands of tiny creatures 
dancing on the trembling spears of grass, and getting wondrous tipsy on 
true fairy mountain-dew, and turning all sorts of absurd somersets 
down to the very bottom of the white lily-bells, and coming up 
drenched and chilled and sober enough from the cold pools that lingered 
in their cups unseen.* And Nelly’s blue eyes grew rounder and bigger 
as her little bosom rose and fell silently in awe, and she looked around 
curiously and yet shyly after the butterfly that poised itself over the 
wonderful moss-border, and drew a deep sigh of relief when it spread 
its great dragon wings, and floated fluttering away. 

‘ I know, Willy, that they say the fairies’ home was in merry old 
England, and that Titania and King Oberon would lead their dancing 
trains around from island to island of the blessed three kingdoms ; and 
nowhere did they so delight to trip it in the bright moon-light as on the 
green shores of poor old Ireland herself, that now lies desolate and 
starving, away off over the seas. But though in the days of good 
Queen Bess there never was a full moon but the shepherds on the hill¬ 
sides would watch the gay throngs whirling giddily round and round, 
and tippling and carousing on their sparkling viands within their sacred 
green ringlets, yet when black war rolled over the land, and brothers 
fell fighting face to face in opposite ranks, and king and parliament 
stood ranged in arms against each other, and religion meant blood-shed, 
and faith was divorced from charity, then the kind little people fled 
affrighted away, and by and by the plough went through and through 
their rings, and the sod was turned up over Queen Titania’s throne. 
And perching on the rigging of a Holland galliot, they took voyage for 
another world, and the good people on board that were flying to a new 
home, used to sink to sleep each night, lulled by strange sweet music 
that came showering down from shroud and halyard, and sheet and bel¬ 
lying canvas, softly and still with the moon’s rays from heaven. And 
some way, the little folks’ blessing went with the kind, homely Dutch¬ 
men and their wives and daughters, insomuch that, wherever they 
were scattered, whether they were settled peacefully upon the shores of 
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Manhattan, between the glancing waters of the two deep-rolling rivers, 
or whether they crossed over to the Jersey shore, and quarried out from 
its rugged hills the ruddy-gray rocks, and reared for themselves on the 
sedgy flats of Communipaw, or the bold heights of Bergen, great high- 
backed comfortable homesteads, in whose low mossy eaves the swallows 
might nestle for a century; or, more adventurous still, they threaded 
the stem passes of the Hudson, and reached the rich valley of the Mo¬ 
hawk, and tilled there the broad low-lands that stretch for miles between 
the hills along that lovely river, the Dutchmen’s acres brought forth 
liberally, and their wives were unto them as fruitful vines, and their 
daughters grew up buxdm, laughing, merry girls, as virtuous as Diana 
herself, ana more beauteous in the eyes of their lusty suitors than Venus 
or proud Juno/ 

Willy did n’t exactly appreciate the bearing of the last remarks, but 
I told him I would elucidate the point to him in a future narrative, and 
when it was explained that future narrative meant a new story some 
other time, he seemed perfectly satisfied, and begged me to go on. 

‘ Little Harry and Margery slept peacefully on their grassy bed, and 
dreamed nothing of the fierce, fiery eyes that were watching their slum¬ 
bers, nor of the hungry appetites that longed for their destruction; and 
the broad, full moon came up in all her glory, and stood over their 
heads, and shed down her warm yellow light upon their faces; — and 
there was a whisper went round about among the rustling quivering 
leaves, and a pattering like the fall of rain-drops, but there was no 
cloud in the sky ; — and one after another the shrill crickets began to 
sing ; first one from its lonely tuft of grass, and then another answering 
it, and then a clear chirrup from another, and so they came forth, sing¬ 
ing as they came, from the dark crannies, and damp hiding-places 
underneath the bushes, until all around it echoed with the chorus of 
their voices. And then there stole upon little Harry’s ear a low far-off 
buzz, and it grew nearer and nearer, and then with a spiteful twang it 
burst upon him, — like that musquito’s trumpet that is being blown now 
in Willie’s ear; and thei^ there was a graver, more solemn hum, that 
Harry knew for the voice of the humble-bee, and louder and louder 
and nearer came the sounds, till every bush and tree, and bending 
flower and blade of grass sent forth its voice in the concert: — the locust 
sprang its shrill rattle, and the gnat would wind his horn, and the great 
frogs made several vain attempts to join, which only ended in snapping 
their bass-viol strings with most shocking discord ; — and besides all, 
there was a buzzing and a twittering, and a fluttering hum, as of a 
mighty crowd drawing near, and angry little voices were heard all 
about Harry’s head, as if something was wrong, and Harry heard some¬ 
thing in his sleep, that made him draw his arm closer about little 
Margery, and feel at his side among the pond-lilies for his trusty 
wooden blade. 

* And the little voices grew louder and angrier still, /md there was 
really such a bustle, and the contention grew so fierce that Harry’s sleepy 
eyes perforce must open, and he stared wonderingly round. But he 
did n’t close them again at once, I warrant you, — for there was n’t a 
leaf, nor a tiny spear of grass, nor a thorn, nor rough bramble, be it ever 
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so small, but on it was posted a trusty fire-fly, holding up his bright- 
burning torch, and myriads and myriads others went dancing and flut¬ 
tering all around, till all beneath the meeting branches of the trees was 
one glow of twinkling light. And crickets and locusts, and whole 
ranks of unknown creatures that Harry had never dreamed of before, 
were drawn up in long array upon the grass; and musquitoes and bees, 
and bustling beetles, and many many-winged creatures more, in well- 
marshalled battalions, light and heavy-armed, hovered amid the 
boughs of the maple and elm ; and bats wheeled twittering round, and 
the owl hooted dismally from his hidden nest. And the long files of 
crickets sawed away with their little legs, and the locusts drawn up be¬ 
hind played second fiddle to them, while the ungainly frogs, as I said 
before, having made a disgraceful failure with their bass, huddled sulk¬ 
ily together in a corner, puffing out scornfully their bloated cheeks, and 
pursing up their wrinkled chins in high disdain, grunting very con¬ 
temptuous criticisms among themselves upon the performance. And 
the musquitoes with their trumpets, and the bees lustily droning away 
upon the bassoon, and the wasps twangling their haut-boys, made up 
with the rest a most respectable orchestra, such as would have gladdened 
the jolly old soul of good King Cole, who, you know, next to the tink¬ 
ling music of his bottle and his bowl, delighted exceedingly in the 
martial strains of his faithful fiddlers three. And Harry’s eyes twinkled 
in wonder now, for in the midst of all this bustling, and the emulous 
rivalry of these tiny musicians, were gliding and skipping little gossa¬ 
mer-clad figures, hurrying hither and thither in busy preparation ; and 
something seemed to have vexed them exceedingly, for their voices were 
very shrill, as if in contention, and they turned ever and anon to the 
spot where Harry and his little sister Margery were lying, and bran¬ 
dished their slender javelins threateningly at them ; so that even little 
Margery turned uneasily in her sleep, and moaned as if her dreams were 
troubled. 

* But now the burden of the air which the crickets were playing was 
taken up in the distance, and again was repeated nearer, and twinkling 
lights began to glimmer through the thicket, and the buzz and hum 
grew louder, and the long lines of clustering lights came nearer, and the 
little performers around the children redoubled their zeal, and the bat¬ 
talions of busy torch-bearers ranged themselves in closer order, in two 
long blazing rows, and brighter and brighter they trimmed their torches, 
and louder still came on the unseen musicians, till the whole forest 
echoed with their rivalry; and from beneath a low green arch-way, 
formed by the interlocking stems of climbing grape-wines, emerged the 
glittering host. First came the ranks of thronging fire-flies, marching 
between the serried files of their brethren — answering light with light, 
and throwing back glimmering ray for ray, and then with their din and 
emulous clang, the bands of little musicians, and took their places file 
by file with their fellows; and after them, in gallant array, came pranc¬ 
ing and careering on the troops of fairy cavalry, curvetting on the wings 
of gay humming-birds, or reining in the fierce-champing dragon-flies 
they bestrode. The gnat before them blew his ringing clarion, and 
plumes, and blood-red scarfs, and pennons floating from the gleaming 
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heads of marshalled spears, danced merrily in the breeze. And then, in 
deep, close-set ranks, marching with stately tread, followed the fairy in¬ 
fantry, habited all in gay green gossamer, and poising their light shafts 
as they strode along. And as rank after rank, and troop after troop de¬ 
bouched, they swept round the verge of the fairy ring, till bristling spear 
and targe, and glistering scales of mail rose rank over rank behind the 
thronging torches, and the array of minstrels that now stood mute for a 
moment side by side. 

‘ And now from within the dark, deep-vaulted archway, blending and 
intermingling in such sweet harmony as Harry’s ears had never heard 
before, fairy voices carolled forth a song of welcome. 

‘ And the last clear, soft tones died trembling away, and a band of 
little lady-sprites robed in filmy garments of rich interwoven colors, 
lovingly entwined in each other’s arms, came dizzily whirling out from 
the darkness, and breaking to right and left around the leafy gateway, 
stood anxiously on tiptoe watching. 

* And forth from beneath the clustering wild grapes, amid the waving 
of silken banners and the dancing of wliite foam-like plumes, and the 
clangor of innumerable martial instruments, and the clash of buckler 
and spear, marched the good King Oberon, leading the lady Titania, and 
following in long, dazzling array, marched arm in arm the beauty and 
gallantry and chivalry of the whole bright realm of fairy, sweeping on 
in stately pomp and circumstance before the gazing throng. 

* And tripping over the purple violets that were spread for a velvet 
carpet at her feet, and climbing the green steps of her grassy throne, 
the lady Titania sat beneath her canopy of wild flowers, by the side of 
Oberon her lord. And then she glanced down the lane of noble dames 
and cavaliers that did obeisance to her and her king, kneeling face to 
face upon the steps of her throne, and around upon the circling host, 
and returned their clamorous greeting with a queen-like smile ; and for 
a moment the lordly Oberon looked around, and then with a wave of 
his hand the uproar was stilled to death-like silence. And then the 
herald standing forth, in grotesque emblazoned garments, proclaimed 
with sound of trumpet, that King Oberon, with Titania his rightful 
queen, sat upon his throne that night, to mete out justice, and to extend 
mercy ; — to hear the cause of any that might there be accused, and to 
grant restitution to such as were wronged in person, property, or price¬ 
less fame. 

4 And after the shrill blast of the herald’s trumpet had oeased, Harry 
beheld a double file of lances and tossing plumes dividing the dense 
throng, and towering above them all, a fairy warrior, with uncovered 
downcast head, and shield borne reversed before him, marched dis¬ 
armed between two halberts at its head. And when he reached the 
foot of the throne, he stood there abashed before his sovereign and his 
accuser opposite him ; who arraigned him there, because being captain 
of the King’s guard, to whom was committed the express keeping of his 
person, he had permitted, on this the night of 0heron’s revels, two 
mortal beings to repose within the sacred precincts of his court. And 
Oberon’s brow grew black, and his voice had terror in it, as he demanded 
of the culprit his reply, and a fierce indignant murmur ran through the 
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whole assembly. And in low, guilty tones, the accused confessed his 
transgression: — that moved to pity by the helpless innocence of these 
poor mortal fugitives, he had not indeed denied them shelter within the 
august limits of King 0heron’s court, and had even set over them a 
watch of vigilant sprites, to drive away the savage brutes that thirsted for 
their life ; — but he prayed, before the king should pronounce judgment, 
that these two mortals might also be brought to stand before his throne. 

‘ It was a grim smile King Oberon wore when he granted him his 
prayer, and more firmly he grasped his sceptre, and turned sternly away 
from the queen at his side. And a troop of fairies moved away to the 
spot where the two children were lying, and a file seized each end of the 
pond-lily chain that fettered their limbs ; and little Margery, sobbing 
and crying to be so rudely aroused, and shrinking trembling away, was 
dragged with bold little Harry up to King Oberon’s throne. And the 
wasps and bees made sharp their stings, and buzzed an ominous note of 
preparation, and Harry, stepping bravely out before his trembling little 
sister, shielded her from that angry glance, and defiantly laid his chubby 
hand upon the wooden hilt at his side. 

‘ And then, Nelly, you might have seen the jealouswrinkles on King 
Oberon’s brow relax, and the degraded knight lifted up his eyes to meet 
his sovereign’s smile, and, kneeling, touched the extended sceptre ; then 
rose, and, stretching out his hand to grasp his sword, stood once more 
armed before his monarch’s throne. 

‘ ‘ Draw forth thy weapon,’ * then said King Oberon, and Harry drew 
his sword, brandishing it before the mighty fairy king, till knights and 
ladies started back aghast; for never had such presumption been beheld 
before in Oberon’s dread court. And Oberon laughed gaily, and touched 
with his wand the tip of the blade, and with the touch it turned to 
burnished gold ; and the crossed hilt in Harry’s hand sparkled all over 
with diamonds and blood-red rubies. And Titania tripped down laugh¬ 
ingly from her seat, and caught one end of the woven wreath, and 
tossed it about the neck of frightened little Margery, and it fell, a ra¬ 
diant garland of emerald, and pearl, and linked gold, down from her 
shoulders, round and round her sobbing bosom, to her feet. Then chimed 
forth the silvery voices of millions of fairy bells, rung by unseen hands, 
to such a glad tune that Margery drew away her hand from her over¬ 
flowing eyes, and lifted up her head, half reassured, and smiled a 
doubtful smile through her tears. And with that the fairies all seemed 
mightily pleased, for they clapped their little hands, and shouted, and 
struck spear and buckler together, and clashed their tinkling cymbals, 
and danced such a strange gleeful dance about their grassy ring, as 
Margery and Harry had never seen in all their lives before. And they 
brought them their tiny cups to sip, and set before them such delicate 
viands, sumptuously served upon the blushing leaves of roses, that 
Harry dropped his threatening blade, and sat down upon his mossy bed 
with smiling Margery, and made such good cheer that I very much fear 
he forgot in what noble company he supped, for he laughed and talked 
on exceedingly familiar terms with the lords and ladies about him, and 
even with the gracious Oberon himself, who good-humoredly extended 
him his own pearl goblet to drink from; at which act of royal conde- 
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scension a whole row of dowager fairies turned very pale, and were 
carried off into a bunch of clover by as many respectable elderly fairy 
gentlemen, and were never seen by Harry more. 

‘ But Margery, meantime, had been making herself very agreeable to 
gentle Queen Titania, and had brought out from her deep pockets her 
whole stock of playthings; thimbles made from the brown acorns, that 
fitted very ill upon her tiny fingers, and a complete assortment of por¬ 
celain of exceedingly varied shapes and sizes, that she had picked up 
in her day’s play upon the sandy beach, and the wonderful cones 
dropped by the pine and fur, and a cunningly devised necklace, which 
she exceedingly prized, strung by the hands of Harry from the many 
colored berries of the forest. And Titania, with a sweet smile, took 
her little fat fingers in her own, and on one of them she put a ring with 
a single gem, that shone there like a star, and told her, when she 
looked upon it, to think of queen Titania. 

But Harry and Margery grew tired of feasting, and Oberon waved his 
wand, and cup and trencher and resplendent plate all melted away like 
the dew; and the minstrels began to tune their many instruments, and 
ladies and knights stood paired upon the green flowery carpet, waiting 
Titania’B signal. And she smiled, and beckoned with her hand, and 
they whirled away, couple after couple, round and round, in and out, 
through the tangled figures of the dance ; one moment tripping on the 
velvet turf, then lost amidst the trembling foliage, shooting from bough 
to bough upon the filmy spider’s web, gaily poised upon the bending 
spire of grass, hovering lovingly over the dewy petals of wildwood flow¬ 
ers, flitting swiftly among the shimmering phantom shadows ; now join¬ 
ing hand in hand in a merry dizzy ring, and darting then away, couple 
by couple, in fond embrace, to flirt lovingly in the dark nooks among 
the bushes; so that to Margery’s eyes it was all as a summer’s dream, 
and Harry’s brain grew giddy watching their strange revels; so that 
with the hum, and the misty whirl, and perhaps, too, owing to the 
magic power of the fairies’ potations, their little figures faded dreamily 
away, as if a fleecy cloud had come athwart the moon ; and the next 
thing Harry knew was the warm, bright sun-light streaming down upon 
him, and the shadows of the leaves dancing on Margery’s sleeping face, 
as she lay upon the grass close by, with the chain of emerald and peaA 
falling in a rich shower of mingled light about her. 

* And now, should I tell you how Margery and Harry used to steal 
away many a time when the moon rose full from among the nodding 
forest trees, and slipt away off, no one knew where, and would come 
back in the early dawn, happy and s milin g, and bringing rich gifts with 
them; and how Harry grew up a noble, generous man, and the fame of 
Margery’s winning charms went all through the forest; and how proud, 
wealthy young patroons and stalwart huntsmen came from afar, and vied 
with one another, with flattering words and loving vows, with sighs and 
prayers, and earnest protestations, with rich display, and vaunts of 
strength and daring, with wit, with gaiety, with noble deeds, with 
mighty words, with all the arts and stratagems of love, to gain her hand ; 
and how Titania’s magic ring would pale and grow dim, as one and 
another suitor breathed his empty vows; and Margery would turn away 
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from each with a careless smile, and each disappointed wooer left her ; 
some lightly and carelessly, to seek an easier maiden ; some sullenly, 
to blacken her name with envious defame ; some with feigned disdain, 
to punish her neglect with the triumph of a more eager rival, and some 
few with heavy grief in their hearts that they had not proved worthy ; 
and Margery, for them all, remained heart-whole, and as gay and 
charming as ever. And how busy were the tongues of women about 
her, calling her coquette, and proud, and heartless, and prophesying for 
her a dark and cheerless lonely old age, without friend or helper in that 
sad, sad weary night. I could tell you a long story, too long for this 
short hour, were I to tell you all that befel Margery and Harry, as the 
years w r ent by. But one day there lay one bleeding at the door of Mar¬ 
gery’s hut, pale, faint, almost dead; and as he took from kneeling Mar¬ 
gery the cup of water, and lifted up his heavy eyes, murmuring, ‘ God 
bless you, lady ! ’ the gem upon the hand he held blazed forth such 
astounding light, and the warm thrill ran through from her hand and 
up to Margery’s bounding heart, and she knew the husband the fairies 
had chosen her, and blushed with such a sudden glow and trembled so 
that the cup fell from her hand. Nor can I tell all that passed after 
that — how the wounded soldier, as he lay raving with fever on his hard 
forest bed, from amidst the bloody memories of desperate battles, went 
wandering back to his quiet home ; to the mother waiting there whose 
hope he was ; to the sisters watching there, whom his manly arm had 
defended ; and sometimes would mutter something, in his wild incohe¬ 
rent way, of an angel’s face that had smiled upon him once in a vision ; 
but now — now ! — and then, with a groan, he would sink back so hope¬ 
lessly — almost you would think it death — and lie there for a moment, 
still and pale, and, springing up again with a mad, mocking laugh, 
would shout a defiant cry, like one rushing into the thick battle. 

1 And how many strange confessions Margery heard, as she sat alone 
and fearless through the dark nights by the warrior’s couch—confes¬ 
sions that not every lady’s ear might hear—for he used to rave of 
harder, deadlier battles than soldiers fight, when they press point to 
point, breast to breast, with murderous steel against their hearts, for 
victory : battles against self; battles fought all alone, under the dark 
midnight sky, with a host lying in sleep around him ; battles, cruel bat¬ 
tles fought under a summer’s sun, marching serenely along, with no 
human enemy near; mortal battles beneath the glancing light of brilliant 
chandeliers, where ghastly wounds were given, and aching scars w r ere 
made, to the measure of rich music and the rhythm of the dance. Battles 
wherein many a hero has been slain, and many a mighty man has 
been laid low. Broken, and bruised, and sore, yet not altogether 
cast down, the unknown soldier lay long beneath that roof, with Mar¬ 
gery to watch by him. And the first living thing he knew when, after 
a long, long troubled dream, his eyes opened upon the calm, bright day, 
was Margery’s pale, lovely face—pale with long watching—so like the 
one that had haunted his sleep, that had been with him in his dark 
battles, and comforted him in his defeats, that with a weary, despairing 
groan, he swept his hand across his aching brow to drive away the teas¬ 
ing phantom ; and Margery had to rise, and with a trembling, maidenly 
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hand, press softly on his feverish, throbbing head, to reassure him. And 
when he took that little hand in his, and begged, in humble, imploring 
words — the first he uttered consciously — that she might never leave 
him, Margery’s eyes swam full of tears, for the fairy ring blazed forth 
like a star from beneath his wasted fingers. 

‘ Margery’s courtship wasn’t long ; not half the words, not half the 
vows, not half the maidenly dissimulations, the hesitations, the doubts, 
the manly pride and dignity, the womanly reserve and fickleness, that 
the world very properly requires in affairs of this sort, were deemed ne¬ 
cessary. Nor do I know that Margery regretted the omission, nor con¬ 
sidered it incumbent upon her to make amends in future, when a little 
plain, thin gold ring, as modest and as unpretending as could be, was 
placed upon the finger next to Titania’s, which beamed with a softer 
radiance by its side. But the people for a great many miles did think 
it very strange that she should refuse so many excellent matches—that 
she rejected wealth, and high places, and brave handsome men, and 
had come at last to wed a poor, wounded, battered stranger, whose 
name, and whose birth, and whose life were dark mysteries to them. 
And there were not a few judicious mothers who improved the lesson 
given them by poor Margery, in warning their own giddy daughters not 
to harden their hearts against the prayer of seasonable suitors, lest they 
too might be left, in their extremity, to the tender mercies of the outcast 
and the stranger. 

1 But Margery, to do her justice, bore her misfortune very well; and, 
to reward her, the lively dowager-queen Mab called one day, as she was 
paying her visits in the forest, in the oddest, prettiest little coach that 
ever was seen, and came laughing and tripping in with a very mysterious 
bundle in her arms, all wrapped up in fine white flannel, which she put 
carefully in Margery’s arms, with the air of one with a very great secret. 
And Margery turned back the folds of the wrapper, and there, Nelly, 
lay the most beautiful, smiling, roguish little boy, not a day old, who, 
winked at his mother as if it was a good joke, and went off to sleep in 
her arms without another word. And I suppose Margery thought she 
would have to keep the little stranger, since good queen Mab had taken 
the trouble to bring it, and since the little fellow himself seemed to feel 
so much at home with her. But, however that may be, though he 
gave her a great deal of trouble, and had to be washed, and dressed, 
and fed, and sung to, and bounced up and down, and tickled, and have 
his nose pinched, and be poked under the chin, and father’s finger put 
into his mouth, and his hair curled all over his head, and all manner 
of strange things held over his head to stare at, and let slide down his 
back to excite his curiosity ; although it was necessary to pet him, to 
persecute him, and ^hake him and cuddle him, to make him laugh, and 
scold him for crying, and take him up when he was awake, and lay him 
down when he was asleep, and make an enormous fuss over him what¬ 
ever he did, still Margery was a very kind-hearted little woman ; and 
rather than let the poor baby die, she took all this trouble for him, and 
a great deal more besides. 

‘ But now, children, I havg told you so much about Margery, that 
really I must leave you to find out the rest for yourselves; how her 
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husband turned out to be a great, wealthy, brave man, worth all that 
had come to see her before; as indeed he must have been, or the fairies 
wouldn’t have let her wait so long for him : and what a noble lady 
his mother was ; and his sisters, how proud they were of the new one 
their brother brought them home, and how happily they lived together 
for ever and ever so long. But for Harry — has n’t he a grand sword of 
his own, and, besides, a stout little heart in his bosom, and King Oberon 
for a friend ? There’s a long 6tory about Harry that Willie can make 
up for himself: as Uncle would lie on his bed awake, many’s the still 
night, when he was a child, spinning out an endless second part to 
the dear old Swiss Family Robinson.’ 


TO THE WABASH. 


BT HISIRT A . C X. A R K . 


The gentle hour of twilight gntliors slow, 

And softer radiance lingers on the sky; 

The clouds sail westward in a golden glow, 

To robe the couch on which the sun must lie: 
And lo! in full aud rounded glory, comes 
The harvest moon above the dim old woods, 
While Nature, tuneful in her beauty, hums 
A vesper-hymn from all her solitudes. 

The first faint tinge of autumn’s bright decay 
Robes the far prairie in rich, varied hues, 

And decks each leaf and bough in such array 
As spring along her pathway never strews, 
Till plain and wood seem gardens of delight, 
Filled with a giant race of gorgeous flowers. 
More lovely in their stamp of early blight, 

Than in the beauty of their budding hours. 


How like, I thought, is this great loveliness 
To her we laid to rest a month ago: 

Her cheek’s fair flush — a banner of distress — 
The brightness of the eye, the lip’s full glow, 
The mournful cadence of her voice of song : 

All, all like autumn’s frail and painted leafj 
Signals we could not do our love the wrong 
To read, until our love awoke to grief. 

Beside the Wabash thoughtfully I stray, 

And as I watch its calm and gentle breast, 

The men and deeds who gra<jed its earlier day, 
Seem thronging ’mid the shadows of the West, 
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And mirror-like, within thy face, fair stream, 

The wild-wood warrior and his Saxon foe, 

In combat joined — thyself the guerdon — seem 
Indeed realities of long ago. 

Historic fame is thine — a name in story: 

Half-conscious art thou, in thy calm repose, 

Of thine own heritage of deathless glory, 

With him who lived ‘ the terror of his foes' 

Whoso daring soul had never known defeat, 

Whose deeds have deep on every heart impressed, 
Where Western hearts in Western bosoms beat, 

The name of Clark — the watch-word of the West! 

I wander on still farther up thy shore: 

Here, underneath tliis old and glorious shade, 

A mansion stands, built in the days of yore: 

A hero’s homo, whose name can never fade, 

While gleams the Wabash in the morning sun, 

While prairies bloom, and woods grow old and great 
Here, Harrison, thy name is loved, as one 
Foremost in battle — loftiest in the State. 

Beneath this very tree, now gnarled and torn, 

Wasting its mighty life with many years, 

Tecumseii — noblest of the rod race bom — 

Gathered his braves, his prophets, and his seer3, 

Here stood in treaty with his hated foo: 

His poople, thronging from their caves and dens, 
Blending their war-shouts, swelling high and low' 

With the sweet evening bells of old Vincennes. 

Methinks I see the savage hero’s form, 

Majestic in the evening’s growing gloom; 

Erect, like some brave oak amid the storm, 

Defying fate, yet knowing still his doom: 

Fearless and proud, his dark eye roams along, 

Takes in the beauty of the stream and shore, 

With prophet ken beholds the coming throng 
Seize the loved land his race shall know no more. 

Ah! earth has had her heroes in all ages, 

Conquest, ambition, power, or love their goal, 

But thou, almost unknown on glory’s pages, 

Excelled the most in thy sublimer soul. 

’T was a proud thing to still fight on, and ever, 

Though hope had lied from thee and all thy race, 
Hope, country, people lost! — returning never! 

Place, heroes, with you 1 for Tecumseh, place! 


But night grow’S dim — cloud-liko the mists advance. 

Veiling the moon, the prairie, and the stream, 
While the faint stars gaze down with trembling glanc 
Voices are stilled and mute, earth seems to dream: 
To dream as I do now, of sad, soft eyes, 

Which w’ait for mo with dearest looks of home, 
Wliilo the young prattler of our Paradiso 
Asks the fair mother, ‘ Will he ever come ? ’ 
Vincennes, August, 1S56. 
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The fading sun-set’s ruddy gold 
Athwart the ancient rampart glows, 

And o’er the moss-grown, crumbling wall 
Its soft, suffusing splendor throws; 

And gilds with its expiring light 

The mound where, resting from life’s fight, 
The soldier-dead repose. 


No longer from the tall flag-staff 
The starry banner flaps its fold; 

No longer from the cannon’s lips 
The thunderous battle-peal is rolled; 

But many an old dismantled gun, 

Half-sunk in earth, lies brown with rust; 
And long ago the cannoneers 
Have mouldered into dust 


No longer at each break of day 
The loud alarming drums resound ; 
No gay-garbed ranks are here arrayed, 
No sentinels parade their round; 

But hooting owls disturb the night, 
The fox in these old barracks hides, 
The piping quail here rears her brood, 
The striped snake securely glides, 
The partridge seeks her food. 


Years, years ago the flash of arms 
From trench and bastion gayly streamed, 
From palisade and embrasure 
The sword and sharpened bayonet gleamed: 
And here the Indian war-whoop rang, 

And here the Indian arrow flew, 

And here the British bullets sang, 

And Continental rifles slew. 


But long and long ago the strife 
Of armed battalions ended here; 

Gone hath the Indian’s gleaming knife, 
Vanished the English spear: 

The wilderness no longer hides 
The marching squadrons in its gloom; 
The woods themselves have vanished, 

And farms are tilled, and gardens bloom, 
And cities all around are spread. 
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The Poets and Poetry op America. By Rcpcs Wilmot Griswold. In one volume. 

Sixteenth Edition. Philadelphia: Parry and McMillan. 

We can ask no better attestation of the value of a book 89 pretentious 
and expensive as this, than the simple words, * sixteenth edition ,* upon the 
title-page. The successive editions of * The Poets and Poetry of America * 
have all been, more or less, improvements upon their predecessors; but the 
present one is so much, and in all cases changed for the better, as to have 
the appearance of a new work. The author very justly estimates the im¬ 
portance of such a production in his preface, in which he remarks: ‘The 
value of books of this descriptiod has been recognized from an early period. 
Besides the few leading authors in every literature, whose works are indis¬ 
pensable in libraries, to be regarded as in any degree complete, there are a 
far greater number of too little merit to render the possession of all their 
productions desirable. The compilations of English poetry by Mr. Southey, 
Mr. Hazlitt, Mr. Campbell, and Mr. S. C. Hall, embrace as many as most 
readers wish to read of the effusions of more than half the writers quoted 
in them; and of the qualities of all such indications are given in criticisms 
or specimens, as will intelligibly guide the lover of poetry to more compre¬ 
hensive studies. In our own country, where there are comparatively few 
poets of a high rank, the majority would have little chance of a just appre¬ 
ciation but for such reviewals.’ And Baron Frederick Von Raumeb, the 
eminent German historian and philosopher, remarks: * It is performing a 
valuable service when a man of taste and information makes a suitable, well- 
assorted selection, and guides the friend of poetry in his rambles through 
those groves from which he might otherwise be deterred by their immensity. 
Such service has been rendered by Mr. Griswold, in his 4 Poets and Poetry 
of America.* * Mr. Bryant, who has himself been carefully over the same 
field, remarks that he 4 has executed his task with industry, skill, and taste. 
No man in this country is probably so familiar with this branch of American 
literature, not only in regard to its most ancient but most obscure authors.* 
The late Mr. Horace Binney Wallace says: 4 We differ from Mr. Griswold 
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sometimes, but never without a respect for his judgment, and never without 
feeling that we owe it to the public in all cases to give a reason why we do 
not assent to the conclusions of so candid and discriminating a judge. His 
freedom from prejudice is acknowledged by European critics, as well as by 
our own. The Westminster Review bears this testimony to his independ¬ 
ence : 1 Mr. Griswold, we may premise, is not one of those Americans who 
displease their readers, and forfeit their credit at the outset, by indiscrimi¬ 
nate and unbounded laudation of every product of their country. His tone 
is calm and temperate, and he has not shrunk from the disagreeable duty of 
pointing out the blemishes and failings of that which, as a whole, is the sub¬ 
ject of his eulogy. He lays his finger, though tenderly, upon the sores which 
a less honest advocate would have hidden out of sight* And the London 
Examiner says: * Wo must not forget to thank Mr. Griswold for his good 
taste and good feeling. It would be difficult to over-praise either.* Beside 
all this, Dr. Griswold has a great advantage, in the affectionate and trustful 
respect with which he is regarded by almost the entire circle of American 
authors. He is a man altogether too decided and out-spoken not to have 
enemies among the baser sort; but it may be safely said that all who biow 
him, as we have known him, for almost twenty years — for nearly the 
entire period of our connection with the Knickerbocker — see in him a 
man of that nobility of temper, that generosity, sincerity, and unselfishness, 
which caused the lamented Horace Binney Wallace to descant so warmly 
on the excellence of his social virtues. The advantage possessed by such a 
character in acquiring information touching personal histories need not be 
stated. Every body is quite willing to communicate papers and reminiscences 
to so true a gentleman, of such known honorableness and discretion. 

The first section of the book is a careful review of the Colonial poets, from 
the landing of the Pilgrims till the beginning of the Revolution. The author 
observes in the beginning of this extended historical summary: 

4 Tiie literary annals of this country before the Revolution present few names enti¬ 
tled to a permanent celebrity. Many of the earlier colonists of New-England were 
men of erudition, profoundly versed in the dogmas and discussions of the schools, and 
familiar with the best fruits of ancient genius uud culture, aud they perpetuated their 
intellectual habits and accomplishments among their immediate descendants ; but they 
possessed neither the high and gentle feeling, the refined appreciation, the creating 
imagination, nor the illustrating fancy of the poet, and what they produced of real ex¬ 
cellence was nearly all in those domains of experimental and metaphysical religion, in 
which acuteness and strength were more important than delicacy or elegance. The ‘re¬ 
nowned ’ Mr. Thomas Shepherd, the ‘pious’ Mr. John Norton, and our own ‘judi¬ 
cious’ Mr. Hooker, are still justly esteemed in the churches for soundness in the taith 
and learned wisdom, as well as for all the practical Christian virtues, and in their more 
earnest ‘endeavors,’ they and several of their contemporaries frequently wrote excel¬ 
lent prose, an example of which may be found in the ‘ attestation ’ to Cotton M ather’s 
‘Magnalia,’ by John Hiuginson, of Salem, which has not been surpassed in stately elo¬ 
quence by any modern writing on the exodus of the Puritans. In a succeeding age, 
that miracle of dialectical subtlety, Edwards, with Mayiiew, Chauncey, Bellamy, Hop¬ 
kins, and others demonstrated the truth that there was no want of energy and activity 
in American mind in the direction to which it was most especially determined; but our 
elaborate metrical compositions, formal, pedantic, and quaint, of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury and the earlier part of the eighteenth, are forgotten except by curious antiquaries, 
who see in them the least valuable relics of the first ages of American civilization. 

‘ The remark has frequently been quoted from Mr. Jefferson, that when we can boast 
as long a history as that of England, we shall not have cause to shrink from a compari¬ 
son of our literatures; but there is very little reason in such a suggestion, since, now- 
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ever unfavorable to the cultivation of any kind of refinement, are the necessarily pro¬ 
saic duties of the planters of an empire in wilderness countries, in our case, when the 
planting was accomplished, and our ancestors chose to turn their attention to mental 
luxuries, they had but to enter at once upon the most advanced condition of taste, and 
the use of all those resources in literary art acquired or invented by the more happily 
situated scholars to whom had been confided in a greater degree the charge of the Eng 
lish language. When ? however, the works of Chaucer Spenser, Shakspeare, and 
Milton were as accessible as now, and the living harmonies of Dryden and Pope were 
borne on every breeze that fanned the cheek of an Englishman, the best praise which 
could be awarded to American verses was, that they were ingeniously grotesque. There 
were displayed in them none of the graces which result from an aesthetical sensibility, 
but only such ponderous oddities, laborious conceits, and sardonic humors, as the slaves 
of metaphysical and theological scholasticism might be expected to indulge when yield¬ 
ing to transient and imperfect impulses of human nature/ 

It is rich in the 4 grotesque and arabesque,’ in all the quaint, and curious, 
and grim, that marked our literature from one to two hundred years ago. 
With Michael Wiggles worth’s '‘Day of Doom' an elaborate poem, in which 
the most ultra-Calvinistic notions are set forth with great vividness, but in 
which the relenting poet finds it difficult to deposit in brimstone the multi¬ 
tude of infant sinners, and so decides that, although 

-* nr bliss 

They may not hope to dwell; 

Still unto them He will allow 
The easiest room in hell 1' 

our readers are pretty well acquainted; and the amusing oddities of Mather 
Byles and Joseph Green have been sufficiently quoted. The following is by 
a clergyman in Philadelphia, the Rev. Nathaniel Evans, missionary in that 
region, just one hundred years since, from the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel: 


* Orpheus of old, as poets tell, 

Took a fantastic trip to hell, 

To seek liis wife, as, wisely guessing, 

She must bo there, since she was missing. 
Downward ho journeyed, wondrous gay, 
And, like a lark, sang all the way ; 

The reason w as, or they belied him, 

His yoke fellow was not beside him. 
Whole grottos, as lie passed along, 

Danced to the music of his song. 

Bo I have seen, upon the plains, 

A fiddler captivate the swains, 

And make them caper to his strains. 

To Pluto's court at last he came. 

Where the god sat, enthroned in flame, 
And asked If his lost love was there — 
Eubymck, his darling fair? 

The fiends who listening round him stood, 
At the odd question laughed aloud: 

'This must some mortal madman be, 

We fiends are happier far than he/* 


Bnt music’s sounds oVt hell prevail; 

Most mournfully he tells his tale, 

Soothes with soft arts the monarch's pain, 
And gets his bargain back again. 

' Thy prayers are heard,’ grim Pluto cries, 

* On this condition take thy prize: 

Turn not thine eyes upon the fair. 

If once thou tnrn’st, she flics in air.’ 

In amorous chat they climb the ascent: 
Orpheus, as ordered, foremost went; 
(Though when two lovers downwards steer, 
The man, as fit, foils in the rear.) 

Soon the fond fool turns hack his head — 

As soon, in air, his spouse was fled 1 
1ft was designed, ’t was wondrous well; 
But, if by chance, more lucky still. 

Happy the man, all must agree, 

Who once from wedlock’s noose gets free; 
But he who from it twice is freed, 

Has most prodigious luck indeed! ’ 


Of course the Rev. Nathaniel was not married: more’s the pity. The first 
poet of these * free and independent United States’ was Philip Freneau, of 
whom the author gives a most interesting biography of eight or ten columns, 
in which his careful and accurate research is conspicuously displayed. There 
are in the volume from sixty to seventy new biographies, one of which is 
of St. George Tucker, a partisan poet of great celebrity in his time, who 
wrote the following touching song of old age: 
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* Days of my youth, ye have glided away ; 

Hairs of my youth, ye are frosted and gray: 

Eves of my youth, your keen sight is no more; 

Cheeks of my youth, yo are furrowed all o'er; 

Strength of my youth, all your vigor la gone; 

Thoughts of my youth, your gay visions are flown. 

4 Days of my youth, I wish not your recall; 

Hairs of my youth, I’m content ye should fall; 

Eyes of my youth, you much evil have seen ; 

Cheeks of my youth, bathed in tears you have been; 

Thoughts of my youth, you have led me astray ; 

Strength of my youth, why lament your decay! 

1 Hays of my age, ye will shortly be past; 

Pains of my age., yet awhile you can last; 

Joys of my age, in true wisdom delight; 

Eves of my age, be religion your light; 

Thoughts of my age, dread ye not the cold sod; 

Hopes of my age, be ye fixed on your God.’ 

Hereof Dr. Griswold relates the following anecdote: 

‘When Dr. Wolcott’s satires on George the Third, written under the name of 
‘Peter Pindar,’ obtained, both in this country and in England, a popularity far beyond 
their merits, Judge Ticker, who admired them, was induced to puoliah in Freneaus 
* National Gazette’ a series of similar odes, under the siguature of ‘Jonathan Pindae,’ 
by which he at once gratified his political zeal and his poetical propensity. His object 
w*as to assail John Adams and other leading federalists, for their supposed monarchical 

E redilectious. Ilis pieces might well be compared with Wolcott’s for poetical qualities, 
ut were less playful, and had far more acerbity. Collected into a volume, they con¬ 
tinued to be read by politicians, and had the honor of a volunteer reprint from one of 
the earliest presses in Kentucky. Ilis ‘ Days of My Youth ’ so affected Mr. Adams in 
his old age, that he declared he would rather have written it than any lyric by Milton 
or Shaksi'eare. He little dreamed it was by an author who in earlier years had made 
him the theme of his satirical wit.’ 

Though the following song may be familiar, it is so exquisitely turned that 
we cannot refrain from copying it. It was written in the beginning of this 
century, by Dr. John Shaw, of Maryland: 

* Wno has robbed the ocean cave 
To tinge thy lips with coral hue? 

Who, from India s distant wave 
For thee those pearly treasures drew! 

Who from yonder orient sky 
Stole the morning of thino eye! 

‘ Thousand charms thy form to dock, 

From sea, and earth, and air are torn; 

Boses bloom upon tby cheek, 

On thy breath their fragrance borne: 

Guard thy bosom from the day, 

Lest thy snows should melt away. 

‘But one charm remains behind, 

Which mute earth could no'er impart; 

Nor In ocean wilt thou find, 

Nor in the circling air, a heart: 

Fairest, wouldst thou perfect be. 

Take, oh l take that heart from mol 

This song has been very much praised, and one of our Southern contempo¬ 
raries, in a comparative view of Northern and Southern literature, has chal¬ 
lenged reference to any song by one of our Northern poets to match it We 
shall not direct attention to the self-singing melodies of General Morris, 
under these circumstances, but merely suggest that, admirable as the song 
in question is, it is appropriated almost entirely from some lines by William 
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Livingston, of New-Jersey — a Revolutionary patriot and bard, whose life 
has been ably written by Theodore Sedgwick, Esq. Upon this point doubt¬ 
ers may satisfy themselves by consulting Mr. Sedgwick’s work, pages 117 
and 118, upon which the original of Dr. Shaw’s brilliant lyric maybe found. 
Dr. Griswold seems not to have detected this curious literary felony. Of 
John M. Harney, who died in 1825, and who wrote the celebrated poem of 
4 CrystalinaJ and some minor pieces of great merit, a full biographical and 
critical account is presented. The following morceaux prove that Harney 
was a poet The first describes a sight his hero saw in the kingdom of Obe- 
ron : 

‘Tin shores with acclamations rung, 

As in the flood the playful damsels sprung: 

Upon their beauteous bodies, with delight, 

The billows leapt. Oh 1 ’t was a pleasant sight] 

To seo tho waters dimple round for joy, 

Climb their white necks, and on their bosoms toy. 

Like snowy swans they vexed the sparkling tide, 

Till little rainbows danced on every side. 

Some swam, some floated, some on pearly feet 
Stood sidelong, smiling, exquisitely sweet' 

The next is still finer: 

‘In robes of green, fresh youths the concert led. 

Measuring the while, with nice, emphatic tread 
Of tinkling sandals, the melodious sound 
Of smitteu timbrels ; some, with myrtles crowned, 

Pour the smooth current of sweet melody 
Through ivory tubes, some blow the bugle free, 

And some, at happy intervals, around, 

With trumps sonorous, swell the tide of sound ; 

Borne, bending raptured o'er their golden lyres. 

With cunning fingers fret the tuneful wires; 

With rosy lips, some press tho syren shell, 

And, through its crimson labyrinths imped 
Mellifluous breath, with artful sink and swell: 

Borne blow tho mellow, melancholy horn, 

Which, save the knight, no man of woman born 
E’er heard, and fell not senseless to the ground. 

With viewless fetters of enchantment bound.’ 


We were aware that 4 Major Jack Downing,’ Seba Smith, had written 
4 Powhattan, a Metrical Romance,’ but did not know that from his prolific 
pen there had ever flowed any thing so graphic and powerful as 4 The Burn¬ 
ing Ship at Sea: ’ 


* The night was clear and mild. 

And the breeze went softly by, 

And the stars of heaven smiled 
As they wandered up the sky; 

And there rode a gallant ship on the wove — 
But many a hapless wight 
Slept tho sleep of death that night, . 

And before the morning light 

Pound a grave I 

‘ All were sunk in soft repose 
Save the watch upon tho deck; 

Not a boding dream arose 
Of the horrors of the wreck. 

To the mother, or tho child, or the sire; 

TUI a shriek of woe profound, 

Like a deatli-knell echo’d round. 

With a wild and dismal sound — 

A shriek of ‘ fire! 1 

‘ Now the flames aro spreading fast — 

With resistless rage they fly, 

Up the shrouds and up the mast, 

And aro flickering to the sky; 


Now the deck Is all a-blaze; now tho rails — 
There’s no place to rest their feet; 

Fore and aft the torches meet. 

And a winged lightning sheet 
Aro the sails. 

* No one heard the cry of woe 
Bnt the sea-bird that flew by; 

There was hurrying to and fro, 

But no hand to save was nigh : 

Still before the burning foe they wero driven — 
Last farewells were uttered there, 

With a wild and frenzied stare, 

And a short and broken prayer 

Sent to 11 k a vex. 

1 Some leap over in the flood 

To the death that waits them there; 
Others quench the flames with blood, 

And expire in open air; 

Some, a moment to escape from the grave, 

On the bowsprit take a stand; 

But their death is near at hand — 

Soon they hug the homing brand 

On the ware. 
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‘ From his briny ocean-bed, 

When the morning sun awoke, 
Lo 1 that gallant ship had fled 1 
And a sable cloud of smoke 


Was the monumental pyre that remained; 
But the sea-gulls round It fly, 

With a quick and fearful cry. 

And the brands that floated by 

Blood had stained.* 


We may not indulge further in poetical quotations, but must give a few 
specimens of the author’s critical handling. He says of Fitz-Greexb Hal- 
lkck, with equal justice and elegance: 


• It was Lord Byron’s opinion that a poet is always to be ranked according to his 
execution, and not according to his branch of the art. ‘ The poet who executes best,* 
said he, ‘is the highest, whatever his department, and will be so rated in the world’s 
esteem.’ We have no doubt of the justness of that remark: it is the only principle 
from which sound criticism can proceed, and upon this basis the reputations of the 
past have been made up. Considered in this lignt, Mr. Halleck must be pronounced 
not merely one of the chief ornaments of a new literature, but one of the great mas¬ 
ters in a language classical and immortal for the productions of genius which hare il¬ 
lustrated and enlarged its capacities. There is in his compositions an essential pervad¬ 
ing grace, a natural brilliancy of wit, a freedom yet refinement of sentiment, a spark¬ 
ling flow of fancy, and a power of personification, combined with such high and care¬ 
ful finish, and such exquisite nicety of taste, that the larger part of them must be re¬ 
garded as models almost faultless in the classes to which they belong.* 


Of Ralph Waldo Emerson : 

‘ His genius, in whatever forms it may be exhibited, is essentially poetical; and 
though ne defies classification as a philosopher, few will doubt that he is eminently a 
poet, even in his poetry. As a thinker, he disdains the trammels of systems and 
methods; his utterances are the free developments of himself: all his thoughts appear¬ 
ing and claiming record in the order of their suggestion and growth, so that they have, 
if a more limited, also a more just efficiency. In poetry, he is as impatient of the laws 
of verbal harmony, as in discussion, of the processes of logic ; and if his essential ideas 
ore made to appear, so as not to seem altogether obscure to himself he cares little 
whether they move to any music which was not made for them. In his degree, he 
holds it to be his prerogative to say, ‘lam: let the herd who have no individuality of 
their own, accommodate themselves to me, and those who are my peers have respect 
for me.’ If you cannot sing his songs to the melodies of Milton, or Spenser, or Pop*, 
or Tennyson, study till you discover the key and scale of Emerson; then ail will be 
harmonious, and no doubt you will find your compensation.’ 

Of poor Cn arles Fenno Hoffman : 

‘In what I have written of General Morris, I have endeavored to define the sphere 
and dignity of the song: but whatever may be thought of it as an order of writing, I 
am satisfied that Mr. Hoffman has come as near to the highest standard or idea of ex¬ 
cellence which belongs to this species of composition, as any American poet has done 
in his own department, whatever that department may be. Many of his productions 
have received whatever testimony of merit is afforded by great and continued popular 
favor; and though there are undoubtedly some sorts of composition respecting which 
the applause or silence of the multitude is right or wrong only by accident, yet, as re¬ 
gards a song, popularity appears to me to be the only test, and lasting popularity to be 
an infallible test of excellence.’ 

And of another of the 4 Knick’s ’ friends: 


‘ Mr. Lelanb’s poems are for the most part in a peculiar view of satirical humor. 
He has an invincible dislike of the sickly extravagances of small sentimentalists, and 
the absurd assumptions of small philanthropists. He is not altogether incredulous of 
progress, but does not look for it from that boastful independence, characterizing the 
new generation, which rejects the authority and derides tn9 wisdom of the past. He 
is of that healthy intellectual constitution which promises in every department the best 
fruits to his industry.’ 

By the way, we must quote of 4 Meister Karl ’ one characteristic speci¬ 
men, which he ought to have sent for a first appearance to us: 
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‘ Titer* ’s a time to be jolly, a time to repent, 

A season for folly, a season for Lent; 

The first as the worst we too often regard, 

Tho rest as tho beat — but our judgment is hard. 

‘There are snows In December and roses in June, 
There’» darkness at midnight and sun-shino at noon; 
But were there no sorrow, no storm-cloud or rain. 
Who’d care for the morrow with beauty again ? 

‘The world is a picture both gloomy and bright. 

And gTief is the shadow, and pleasure the light. 

And neither should smother the general tone ; 

For whero were the other if either were gone? 

‘Tho valley is lovely, the mountain is drear, 

Its summit is hidden in mist all the year; 

But gaze from the heaven, high over all weather, 

And mountain and valley are lovely together. 

‘ I have learned to love Lucy, though faded she be, 

If my next lovo be lovely, the better for me ; 

By the end of next summer, I 'll give you my oath, 

It was best, after all, to have ilirted with both. 

‘In London, or Munich, Vienna, or Borne, 

The sage is contented, and finds him a home; 

He learns all that is bad, and does all that is good, 
And will bite at tho apple, by field or by flood.’ 


* Thelcme ’ is decidedly better than this; but rather too long for our pre¬ 
sent limits. 

Of Mr. Frederick Cozzens, whose 4 Prismatics ’ have delighted our read¬ 
ers many a time and oft, we have the following brief account: 

‘Tns writer of the pleasant magazine papers under the signature of ‘Richard Hay- 
wardf.,’ was born in New-York, in the rear 1818. Richard IIaywarde was the name 
of his father’s maternal grandfather. lie was born in Hampshire, in England, in l»3i*3. 
and was one of the earlier Moravian missionaries to America. In 1740 he entertained 
some of the Brethren, who had come from the Old World, at his house in Newport. In 
a little pamphlet, published in 1808, giving an account of the Moravian settlements in 
this country, he is referred to familiarly as ‘Old Father Haywards.’ Leonard Coz¬ 
zens, his great-grandfather in another line, came from Wiltshire, in Englund, and 
settled in Newport in 1743. His grandfather, immediately after the battle of Lexing¬ 
ton, joined the Newport Volunteers, commanded by Cuptain Sears, and fought at 
Bunker-Hill. He was himself educated in the city of New-York, and has always re¬ 
sided there. ’He has been a curious student of American literature, and in the winter 
of 1874 delivered a lecture upon this subject His volume, entitled ‘Prismatics,’ pub¬ 
lished in 18.71, consists mainly of articles previously published in the ‘Knickerbocker 
Magazine,’ to which he has been a frequent contributor for several years. His more 
recent work, the ‘ Sparroiryrass Paper#, ' appeared originally in the ‘Knickerbocker ’ 
and ‘Putnam’s Monthly' He is an importer and dealer m wines, of which he has 
written some admirable essays, both in * Putnam’s Monthly and in a little periodical 
which he publishes himself, under the title of ‘ The Wine-Press' In a certaiu fresh 
and whimsical humor, and a reiined and agreeable sentiment, expressed in prose or 
verse, Mr. Cozzens always pleases. He is indeed a delightful essayist, in a domain 
quite his own, and his poetry has an easy flow, and a natural vein of wit and pathos, 
which render his signature one of the most welcome that can meet the eye of the de¬ 
sultory reader.’ 

In these desultory gleanings of this interesting and invaluable work, we 
have attempted no proper criticism of it The author informs us in his pre¬ 
face that the first project for a collection of specimens of American poetry, 
was that of the famous old tory, Rivington, who edited the * Royal Gazette * 
here, before the Revolution. Rivington published the following advertise¬ 
ment of his intentions: 
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* Thb public is hereby notified that the Drinter of this paper has it in contemplation 
to publish, with all convenient speed, a 1 Collection of Poems by the Favorites of the 
Muses in America/ on the same plan with Dodslby’s celebrated ‘English Compilation/ 
Such ladies and gentlemen, therefore, as will please to honor the attempt with their 

E roductions, (which will be treated with the utmost impartiality by a gentleman who 
ath undertaken to conduct the publication,) will confer a favor on the public in gene¬ 
ral, and particularly on their much obliged and very humble servant, jiuis Bmioio*.’ 

The revolutionary war prevented the execution of the royal printer’s pro¬ 
ject ; and Joel Barlow, as appears from a letter of his to Governor Lmxc- 
ston, undertook such a work, but did not go through with it His materials, 
we presume, were handed over to Richard Alsop, who edited the collection 
of 4 American Poems/ printed at Litchfield, Connecticut, in 1793. Since 
that time, we have had Mr. Kettell’s three duodecimos; the Rev. Dr. 
Cheever’s 4 Common-Place Book of American PoetryMr. Bryant’s excel¬ 
lent little volume of 4 Specimens of the American Poets,’ and a few others; 
but all have been surpassed by Dr. Griswold’s incomparable 4 Anthology/ 
in which, with a sagacity peculiarly his own, he has collected nearly every 
thing we wish to possess, either for historical or literary interest, of Ameri¬ 
can poetry. His judgments, though apt to be influenced in a degree by the 
native kindness of his disposition, are, take them all in all, unequalled, con¬ 
sidering the variety of subjects upon which they are delivered, for good 
sense, delicacy, poetical insight, and sympathetic appreciation. In the 
vexed question of the philosophy of poetry, he has his own principles and 
prejudices, but these do not affect the catholicity of his taste. The scope of 
bis work admitted but little formal criticism; he could only give us sum¬ 
maries of opinions; yet few persons, with faculties to distinguish beauties 
from blemishes in this species of literature, will candidly and thoroughly 
examine any of the authors whom he has reviewed, without arriving at the 
same conclusion as to their merit and demerit 

Printed separately as a series of critical biographies, Dr. Griswold’s ‘Lives 
of the American Poets * would constitute a work of remarkable elegance and 
of signal historical value. The three productions, of which this is the first, 
comprising a complete survey of our national literature, will remain perma¬ 
nent monuments of his industry and taste, which no other publication can 
take the place of, or render unnecessary in every public or private library, 
though by using the materials which he has by so much pains-taking and 
sagacity accumulated, it is not improbable that rival works of the same kind 
may be invested with a transient popularity, at his expense. Intelligent 
readers will understand all this. 

4 The Poets and Poetry * will be followed immediately by the 1 Female 
Poets ’ and 4 The Prose Writers of America,’ revised and enlarged with the 
same unfaltering care and indefectible judgment; and the three works will 
be sold separately, as heretofore, or together, as 4 A Survey of the Literature 
of the United States,’ in three volumes. We had nearly forgotten to men¬ 
tion the excellent portraits of Dana, Percival, Bryant, Gallagher, Long¬ 
fellow, Poe, Lowell, Bayard Taylor, and other poets, on steel — all from 
the most recent and approved pictures that could be procured for the en¬ 
gravers — by which the volume is illustrated and adorned. 
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Pictures of Travel. Translated from the German of Henry Heine. By Charles G. 

Leland. First Number: pp. 90. Philadelphia: John Weik, Number 195, Chestnut- 

street. 

We briefly announced the publication of this commencement of Heine’s 
writings, in our last number, and promised a farther reference to the work 
in these pages; and that promise we now propose to fulfil. The character¬ 
istics of Heine’s writings are plainly and simply set forth in the American 
translator’s preface: 

* Heine most emphatically belongs to that class of writers who are a scandal to the 
weaker brethren, a terror to the strong, and a puzzle to the conservatively-wise of their 
own day and generation, but who are received by the intelligent contemporary with a 
smile, and by the after-comer with thanks. He belongs to that great band whose laugh¬ 
ter has been in its inner-soul more moving than the most fervid flow of serious elo¬ 
quence; to the band which numbered Lucian, and Rabelais, and Swift, among its 
members; men who lashed into motion the sleepy world of the day, with all its 
‘ baroque-ish ’ virtues and vices. Woe to those who are standing near w’hen a humor¬ 
ist of this stamp is turned loose on the world! He knows nothing of your old laws : 
like an Azrael-Napoleon, he advances conscienceless, feeling nothing but an over- 

E owering impulse, as of some higher power which bids him strike and spare not. He 
as endeared himself to the German people by his universality of talent, his sincerity, 
and by his weaknesses. His very affectations render him more natural, for there is no 
effort whatever to conceal them, and that which is truly natural will always be attract¬ 
ive, if from no other cause than because it is so readily intelligible. He possesses in an 
eminent degree the graceful apt of communicating to the most uneducated mind, (of a 
sympathetic cast,) refined secrets of art and criticism ; and this he does, not like a pe¬ 
dantic professor, ex-cathedra, as if every word were an apocalypse of novelty, but rather 
like a friend, who with a delicate regard for the feelings of his auditor, speaks as 
though he supposed him already familiar with the subject in question. Pedantry and 
ignoraut self-sufficiency appear equally and instinctively to provoke his attacks, aDd 
there is scarcely a modern form or these reactionary negative vices which he has not 
severely lashed. 

4 Perhaps the most characteristic position which Heine holds is that of interpreter or 
medium between the learned and the people. He has popularized philosophy, and 
preached to the multitude those secrets which were once the exclusive property of the learned . 
His writings have been a 4 flux * between the smothered fire of universities and the 
heavy ore of the public mind. Whether the process will evolve pure and precious 
metal, or noxious vapors — in simple terms, whether the knowledge thus popularized, 
and whether the ultimate tendency of this 4 witty, wise, and wicked ’ writer has been 
for the direct benefit of the people, is not a question open to discussion. All that we 
know is, that he is here ; that he cannot be thrust aside; and that he exerts an in¬ 
credible and daily-increasing influence.’ 

In entering upon a brief consideration of Heine’s peculiar humor, Mr. 
Leland truly and forcibly observes: * It is a striking characteristic of true 
humor, that it is * all-embracing,’ including the good and the bad, the lofty 
and the low. There is no characteristic appreciable by the human mind 
which does not come within the range of humor , for wherever creation is 
manifested, there will be contradiction and opposites, striving into a law of 
harmony. Humor appreciates the contradiction — the lie disguised as truth, 
or the truth born of a lie — and proclaims it aloud, for it is a strange quality 
of humor, that it must out, be the subject what it may. Unfortunately, no 
subject presents so many and such absurdly vulnerable points as the pro¬ 
prieties and improprieties of daily life and society. Poor well-meaning 
civilization, with her allies, morality and tradition, maintain a ceaseless war¬ 
fare with nature, vulgarity, and a host of * outside barbarian’ foes, while 
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Humor, who always had in his nature more of the devil than the angel, 
stands by, laughing, as either party gets a fell: ’ 


i Tn understand the vagaries of Heine’s nature, we must regard him as influenced by 
. ” r l - n t h e fullest sense of the word. For as humor exists m the appreciation and 
of the contrasts, of contrarieties and of appearance *, it would not be ha- 
reproduc ex i 8teDCC consist merely of merriment. Tne bitterest and saddest tears 
^Moften drawn forth by humor as by mere pathos — nay, it may be doubted if grid 
and suffering be ever so terrible as when supported by some strange, coincidence or 
nnradox Consequently we find in his works some of the most sorrowful plaints ever 
uttered by suffering poet, but contrasted with the most uproarious hilarity. Nay, be 
often contrives to delicately weave the opposing sentiments into one. * Other bards,’ 
says a late review of Heine, in The Atheruenm, 4 have passed from grave to gay within 
the compass of one work; but the art of constantly showing two natures within tfe 
small limit of perhaps three ballad verses, was reserved for Herr Heine. No one life 
him understands how to build up & little edifice of the tenderest and most refined senti¬ 
ment, for the mere pleasure of knocking it down with a last line. No one like his 
approaches his reader with doleful countenance — pours into the ear a tale of seen* 
sorrow — and when the sympathies are enlisted, surprises his confidant with a horse¬ 
laugh. It seems as though nature had endowed him with a most delicate sensibility 
ana a keen perception of the ridiculous, that his own feelings may afford him a perpeir 
ual subject tor banter. 9 


We now proceed to a few extracts from this attractive and only-too-thin 
4 First Number,’ which has whetted our appetite for the second, as these 
passages will enhance that of our readers for the one before us. We take 
first, Number Thirty-One of these 4 Pictures.’ It has had and has its actual 
counterpart, * here and elsewhere,’ and that is why it will ‘bite: * 


« To-night we have dreadful weather. 
It rains and snows and storms; 

I sit at my window, gazing 
Out on benighted forms. 

* There glimmers a lonely candle. 
Which wearily wanders on; 

An old dame with a lantern, 

Comes hobbling slowly anon. 


* It seems that for eggs and butter. 
And sugar, she forth has come. 
To make a cake for her daughter. 
Her grown-up darling at home. 

1 Who, at the bright lamp blinking, 
In an arm-chair lazily lies; 

And golden locks are waving 
Above her beautiful eyes.” 


A very beautiful and natural picture of childhood-sports is the following. 
The poet begins his 4 lay * by reminding his erewhile boy-friend of the time 
when they were children; when they crept into the hen-house and hid them¬ 
selves, and crowed so naturally, that the passers-by 4 thought ’t was a retl 
crow: ’ 


* The cbests which lay in our court-yard, 

We papered so smooth and nice; 

We thought they were splendid houses, 
And lived in them, snug as mice. 

* When the old cat of our neighbor 

Dropped in for a social call; 

We made her bows and courtesies, 

And compliments and all. 

* We asked of her health, and kindly 

Inquired how all had sped: 

Since then, to many a tabby. 

The self-same things weVe said. 


‘And oft, like good old people. 

We talked with sober tongue; 
Declaring that all was better 

In the days when we were young. 

4 How piety ? faith, and true love 
Had vanished quite away; 

And how dear we found the coffee. 
How scarce the money to-day. 

* So all goes rolling onward. 

The merry days of youth r 
Money, the world and its seasons; 
And honesty, love, and truth.’ 


In Quite a different vein, and yet how simple and touching, is the follow- 
Th<ire 8een “ * ‘ h * lt >’ to our ear . the last line but one of the last 
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* In dreams I saw the loved one, 

A sorrowing, wearied form; 

Her beauty blanched and withered 
By many a dreary storm. 

* A little babe she carried, 

Another child she led, 

And poverty and trouble 
In glance and garb I read. 

‘ She trembled through the market, 
And face to face we met; 

And I calmly said, while sadly 
Herflyes on mine were set, 


* * Come to my house, I pray thee, 

For thou art pale and thin ; 
And for thee, by my labor. 

Thy meat and drink I ’ll win. 

4 ‘And to thy little children 
I ’ll be a father mild : 

But most of all thy parent, 

Thou poor, unhappy child.’ 

* Nor will I ever tell thee 

That once I held thee dear; 
And if thou diest, then I 
Will weep upon thy bier.’ 


The prose-pictures of travel are not less graphic and forcible. Witness 
the subjoined, premising that the author has been dining at a German town 
called Clausthal, and after dinner goes forth 4 to visit the mines, the mint, 
and the silver refineries : 1 


‘In the silver refinery, as has frequently been my luck in life, I could get no glimpse 
of the precious metal. In the mint I succeeded better, and saw how money was made. 
Beyond this, I have never been able to advance. On such occasions, mine has invari¬ 
ably been the spectator’s part, and I verily believe, that if it should rain dollars from 
Heaven, the coins would only knock holes in my head, while the children of Israel 
would merrily gather up the silver manna. With feelings in which comic reverence 
was blended with emotion, I beheld the new-born shining dollars, took one as it came 
fresh from the stamp, in my hand, and said to it: * Young Dollar! what a destiny 
awaits thee! what a cause wilt thou be of good and of evil7 How thou wilt protect 
vice and patch up virtue I how thou wilt be oeloved and accursed! how thou wilt aid 
in debauchery, pandering, lying, and murdering 1 how thou wilt restlessly roll along 
through clean and dirty hands for centuries, until finally, laden with trespasses, ana 
weary with sin, thou wilt be gathered again unto thine own, in the bosom of an Abra¬ 
ham, who will melt thee down and purify thee, and form thee into a new and better 
being!’ 

Purely Germanic and imaginative is this passage: very beautiful it is too, 
and especially the thoughts we have ventured to italicise: 

‘ Mr chamber commanded a fine view toward Rammelsberg. It was a lovely even¬ 
ing. Night was out hunting on her black steed, and the long cloud mane fluttered on 
the winch I stood at my window watching the moon. Is there really a ‘man in the 
moon ? ’ The Slavonians assert that there is such a being named Clotar, and he 
causes the moon to grow by watering it. When I was little, they told me that the 
moon was a fruit, and that when it was ripe, it was picked and laid away, amid a vast 
collection of old full moons, in a great bureau, whicn stood at the end of the world, 
where it is nailed up with boards. As I grew older, I remarked that the world was not 
by any means so limited as I had supposed it to be, and that human intelligence had 
broken up the wooden bureau, and with a terrible ‘ Hand of Glory ’ had opened all the 
seven heavens. Immortality — dazzling idea! who first imagined thee! Was it some 
jolly burgher of Nuremburg, who with night-cap on his head, and white clay-pipe in 
mouth, sat on some pleasant summer evening before his door, and reflected in all his 
comfort that it would be right pleasant if, with unextinguishable pipe and endless 
breath, he could thus vegetate onwards for a blessed eternity f Or was it a lover, who, 
in the arms of his loved one, thought the immortality-thought, and that because he 
could think and feel naught beside! Love! Immortality! it speedily became so hot in 
my breast, that I thought the geographers had misplaced the equator, and that it now 
ran directly through my heart And from my heart poured out the feeling of love: it 
poured forth with wild longing into the broad night. The flowers in the garden beneath 
my window breathed a stronger perfume. Perfumes are the feelings of flowers, and as 
ike human heartfeels most powerful emotions in the night, when it believes itself to be alone 
and unperceived, so also do the flowers, soft-minded yet ashamed, appear to waitfor con¬ 
cealing darkness, that they may give themselves wholly up to their feelings, ana breaths 
them out in sweet odors. Pour forth, ye perfumes of my heart, and seek beyond yon 
blue mountain for the loved one of my dreams! Now she lies in slumber; at her feet 
kneel angels, and if she smiles in sleep, it is a prayer which angels repeat; in her 
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breast is heaven with aU its raptures, and as she breathes, my heart L though afar , throbs 
responsively. Behind the silken lids of her eyes, the sun has gone down, and when they 
are raised, the sun rises, and birds sing, and the bells of the flock tinkle, and I strap on my 
knapsack and depart .’ 

4 Which is all at present,’ reader, from yours devotedly; but no devotion 
can compress type-metal, or make room when you have n’t got it Our en¬ 
forced closing advice is, *Buy and read Heine’s Pictures,’ as fast as they ap¬ 
pear. They are admirably written, faithfully translated, excellently well 
printed. 


The Iroquois: or, the Bright Side op Indian Character. By Minnie Mtrtli. 

New-York: D. Appleton and Company, Numbers 346 and 348, Broadway. 

When we opened this handsome volume, with its appropriate and beauti¬ 
ful illustrations, and ran our eye over the title-page, we supposed the fair 
author had found enough of interesting material relating to the Iroquois, 
to justify her in offering it to the public; and in this she was not mistaken. 
But we soon discovered, that interesting as are her sketches of the history, 
character and institutions of this once powerful league, she employed the 
seat of their original grandeur as a stand-point from which to sketch the 
varied and melancholy history of the race. And nobly has she done it 
With an eye quick to discern, and a heart alive to the wrongs inflicted on the 
Indians, she has thrown a shield between the red and the white man, which 
must for ever protect the former from the prejudices which, by false lights, 
have been thrown upon his character. The Indian is not the monster, nor 
the cruel and blood-loving savage he has been represented to be; or if he is, 
it does not become us, who are civilized and Christian, so to pronounce upon 
him. But we must let the gifted author make her contrast, in her own way, 
at this point: 

* Almost any portrait which we have of Indians represents them with tomahawk and 
scalping-knife in hand, as if they possessed no other but a barbarous nature. Christ¬ 
ian nations might with equal justice be always represented with cannon and balls, and 
swords and pistols, as the emblems of their employments and their prevailing tastes. 
The details of wars form far too great a portion of every history of civilized and bar¬ 
barous nations; to conquer and to slay has been too long the glory of Christian people; 
he who has been most successful in Bubjugating and oppressing, in mowing down 
human beings, has too long worn the laurel crown — been too long an object for the 
admiration of men and love of woman.’ 

* In the pictures which I shall give, I shall confine myself principally to the Iroquois, 
or Six Nations, a people who no more deserve the term savage than we do that of 
heathen, because we have still lingering about us heathen superstitions, and many 
opinions and practices which deserve no better name. The cannibals of some of the 
West-India islands, and the islands of the Pacific, may with justice be termed savages, 
but a people like the Iroquois, who had a government, established officers, a system of 
religion eminently pure and spiritual, a code of honor and laws, of hospitality excel¬ 
ling those of all other nations, should be considered something better than savage, or 
utterly barbarous. 

* The terrible tortures they inflicted upon their enemies have made their name a ter¬ 
ror, and yet there were not so many burnt and hung and starved by them as perish 
Among Christian nations by these means. The miseries they inflicted were light in 
comparison with those they suffered, and when individuals from them came among us 
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to expose the barbarity of the white men, the deeds they relate equal any thing we 
know of Indian cruelty. The picture an Indian will give of civilized barbarism, leaves 
the revolting customs of the wilderness quite iD the back-ground. We experienced 
their revenge when we had put their souls and bodies on the rack, and with our fire¬ 
water had maddened their brains. There was a pure and beautiful spirituality in their 
faith, and their conduct was as much influenced by it as are any people, pagan or 
Christian. * 

‘ Is there any thing more barbaric in the annals of Indian warfare than the narrative 
of the destruction of the Pequod Indians ? In one place we read of the surprise of an 
Indian fort by night, when the inmates were slumbering, unconscious of danger. 
When they awoke, they were wrapped in flames, and when they attempted to flee, 
were shot down like wild beasts. From village to village and wigwam to wigwam the 
murderers proceeded, ‘ being resolved/ as our historian piously remarks, ‘ by God’s 
assistance, to make a final destruction of them/ till finally a small but gallant band 
took refuge in a swamp. 

‘ Burning with indignation, and made sullen by despair, with hearts burning with 
grief at the destruction of their nation, and spirits galled and sore at the fancied igno¬ 
miny of their defeat, they refused to ask their lives at the hand of an insulting foe, 
and preferred death to submission. As the night drew on, they were surrounded in 
their dismal retreat, and volleys of musketry poured into their midst, till nearly all 
were killed, or buried in the mire. In the darkness of a thick fog which preceded the 
dawn of day, a few broke through the ranks of the besiegers and escaped to the 
woods/ 

‘ Again, the same historian tells us that the few who remained ‘ stood like eullen do<js 
to be killed, rather than implore mercy: and the soldiers, on entering the swamps, 
found many sitting together in groups when they approached, and, resting their guns 
on the boughs ot trees within a few yards of them, literally filled their bodies with 
bullets.’* But they were Indians, ana it was pronounced a pious work 1 ’ 

‘When the Gauls invaded Italy, and the Roman Senators, in their purple robes and 
chairs of state, sat unmoved in the presence of barbarian conquerors, disdaining to flee, 
and equally disdaining to supplicate for mercy, it is applauded as noble — as dying like 
statesmen and philosophers. But when thelndiaD, with far more to lose, and infinitely 
greater persecution, sits upon the green mound, beneath the canopy of heaven, and 
refuses to ask mercy of civilized fiends, he is stigmatized as dogged, spiritless, sullen. 
W T hat a different name has greatness, clothed in the garb of Christian princes, and sit¬ 
ting beneath spacious domes, gorgeous with man’s devices; andgreatness in the simple 
garb of nature, destitute and alone in the wilderness! ’ 

‘There is nothing in the character of Alexander of Macedon, who ‘conquered the 
world, and wept that he had no more to conquer/ to compare with the noble qualities 
of King Philip, of Mount-Hope; and among his warriors is a long list of brave men, 
unrivalled in deeds of heroism by any in ancient or modern story. But in what coun¬ 
try, and by whom were they hunted, and tortured, and slain? Who was it that met 
together to rejoice and give thanks at every species of cruelty inflicted on those who 
were fighting for their wives and children, their altars, and their God ? When it is re¬ 
corded that ‘ men, women, and children indiscriminately were hewn down, and lay in 
heaps upon the snow/ it is spoken of as doing God service, because they were nomin¬ 
ally heathen. ‘Before the fight was finished, the wigwams were set on fire, and into 
these hundreds of innocent women and children had crowded themselves, and perished 
in the general conflagration/ and for this thanksgivings are sent up to Heaven. The 
head of Philip is strung bleeding upon a pole, and exposed in the public streets; but> 
it is not done by savage warriors, and the crowd that huzzas at the revolting spectacle 
assemble on the Sabbath, in a Puritan church, to listen to the gospel that proclaims 

E eacc and love to all men. His body is literally cut in slices to be distributed among 
is conquerors, and a Christian city rings with acclamations. 

‘ In speaking of this bloody contest, one who is most eminent among the ‘ Fathers/ 
says: ‘\or could they cease praying unto the Lord till they had prayed the bullet 
through his heart.’ Again: ‘Two and twenty Indian captives were slain and brought 
down to hell in one day.’ ‘A bullet took him in the head, and sent his cursed soul in 
a moment among the devils and blasphemers in hell forever! ’ 

‘ The son and wife of Philip were sold into slavery, as were also many others of the 
Indians taken captive during the colonial wars. ‘Yes/ says a distinguished orator, 
(Everett,) * they were sold into slavery — West-Indian slavery! An Indian princess 
and her child sold from the cool breezes of Mount-Hope, from the wild freedom of a 
New-England forest, to gasp under the lash, beneath the blazing sun of the tropics! 
Bitter as death ! ’ aye, bitter as hell! Is there any thing—I do not say in the range 
of humanity — is tfiere any thing animated that would not struggle against this? ’ 


* Ibvino. 
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But we must stop. The fact is, and so we thought after reading the book, 
it deserves to be set as a gem in all our public schools. It abounds in illus¬ 
trations of Indian life and character, and it is all based on truth. How 
many injurious prejudices which we all have had instilled in us against the 
poor Indian would fall from our hearts, were these pictures, so beautifully 
finished and framed, but placed before our eyes. But we have room for but 
one remark more. A friend, who has been in the Indian war-path, and 
travelled much among various tribes, who has written as much, and more 
perhaps than any other writer on this Indian subject, said to us, the other 
day: * Minnie Myrtle has struck a string in the aboriginal harp that will 
stir the public sympathies, and awaken in every heart feelings never stirred 
before, in behalf of the long-oppressed and ill-fated Indians.* 


Memoirs of Jambs Gordon Bennett and ms Times. By a Journalist. In one volume. 

With a Medallion Portrait: pp. 488. New-York : Stringer and Townsend. 

The * memoirs * and * times * of a man so prominently before the public 
for the last twenty years as the editor of * The Neyc-YorJc Daily Herald' in¬ 
dicate a work well calculated to attract general attention. We presume the 
volume owes its existence to the preceding volume upon Mr. Horace Gree¬ 
ley, of * The Tribune ’ daily journal: and like that book, it has been pre¬ 
pared without consultation with its subject 4 The author of these pages,’ it 
is remarked in the preface, 1 has sought no person’s counsel upon his theme, 
or its mode of treatment Neither Mr. Bennett, nor any one connected with 
him, has been consulted, either directly or indirectly, with respect to the 
writing or publishing of the memoirs.’ The book was prepared with little 
personal aid, except from published writings, and a protracted and patient 
study of the character of its subject 4 The Home JoumaV thus concludes 
an extended notice of the volume: 

* The author has rarely suffered any thing in the remarkable career of Mr. Bennett 
to escape him; and we confess that we have been astonished to find him so ready and 
able to analyze those portions of his public life which, as we should imagine, must very 
considerably have anticipated his own connection with the press. For the purpose of 
showing the variety of subjects to which allusion is made in this volume, we cite a few 
of the names which are to be found in it: Edmund Kean, Joseph T. Buckingham, 
James Monroe, John Quincy Adams, Sontag, A lboni, Garcia, Mali dean, De Witt 
Clinton, Thomas Jefferson, Macreadt, William H. Seward, Martin Van Bures, 
E. T. Roberts, M. M. Noah, Edward Everbtt, Jesse Hoyt, James K. Polk, Jambs 
Watson Webb, Franklin Pierce, Henry Clay, Charles Kean, M. Cilabert, William 
L. Marcy, Benjamin H. Day, (the father of the Penny Press,) Adams, Pichford and 
Company, Helen Jewett, Frederick Hudson, (one of the conductors of the H< rabl y ) 
Thomas S. Hamblin, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, (at the time he was mentioned, 
named Lytton Bulwer,) Nicholas Biddle, William H. Harrison, Cunard, Charles 
A. Stetson, John Hughes, (the Catholic Bishop,) Spencer, (the mutineer,) John C. 
Colt, James Fenimorb Cooper, Sir Robert Peel, Daniel Webster, President Titles, 
Morse, Frances Wright, Rachel, N. P. Willis, Andrew Jackson, General Taylor, 
Lady Morgan, Louis Philippe, Collins, Cobden, Horace Greeley, Theobald 
Mathew, Clayton, Sir Charles Napier, Jenny Lind, Catherine Hayrs, Lopez, Fer¬ 
nando Wood, etc., etc. Of course it cannot be supposed that the writer of these me¬ 
moirs could devote more Bpace to even the greatest names among these, than they 
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would necessarily take up from their connection with his subject. And when it is re¬ 
membered that scores upon scores of names are mentioned in the work to which we 
have not even alluded, it may be imagined that it was no common labor to digest and 
arrange such an immense mass of personal material In no instance does any thing 
like personal pique appear to have guided the author’s pen. He has steered his way 
with a most singular and commendable discretion through what must have been a situa¬ 
tion, to any man, of no common difficulty.’ 

The work is printed in a bold and readable type, for which the publishers 
must be thanked, and is prefaced by a medallion portrait of Mr. Bennett, by 
Mr. C. G. Rosenberg. 


The Six Days or Creation : a Series of Letters from a Father to his Children: De¬ 
scribing the Natural History of Each Day’s Mercies, etc. By W. G. Rhind. From 
the last London edition. In one volume: pp. 547. Philadelphia: Parry and McMil¬ 
lan. New-York: Edward P. Rudd, Number Eighteen, Ann-street. 

We predict that this excellent work will speedily pass to a second Ameri¬ 
can edition; for well will it deserve such success. Its plan is succinctly set 
forth by the author. To render familiar to a child’s mind the peculiar cha¬ 
racteristics that marked the successive creation of each day, a series of de- 9 
signs are engraved, in which is given a faithful outline of the Mosaic record/ 
Each engraving, after the first, takes up the n cord of the previous day; so 
that, while the first simply exhibits light beaming forth on the globe of wa¬ 
ters, and the dark clouds which enshroud it rolling back; the second, in ad¬ 
dition to this, represents the firmament (in which the birds of the fifth day 
flew, and which is evidently the same as the atmosphere) as surrounding the 
globe; while the third day, together with the light and atmosphere, repre¬ 
sents the dry land rising up from the depths of the waters, and the three 
great orders of vegetation — trees, herbs, and grass—springing up on its 
surface: and so in the fourth, the sun is seen in his brightness beaming 
forth from the one part of the heavens, through the earth’s atmosphere, on 
all the new-formed beauty of the third day, and sparkling on the deep, 
henceforth the great source of light; while, shining in the dark shades of 
night, the moon and the stars are beheld as gladdening the scene. The fifth, 
with all the blessings of the four previous days, represents the air and sea 
animate with life, the fowls flying in the open firmament of heaven, and the 
great whales and fish swimming in the deep ; while in the sixth and last day, 
in addition to all that had gone before, are seen the quadrupeds, each in those 
countries where first known, and Adam and Eve in that part of the earth 
where it was generally supposed was planted the Garden of Eden. In the 
engravings, from the third inclusive, the great divisions of the globe, as 
known subsequent to the flood, are preserved. 

In the letters that accompany these ingenious and beautiful steel plates, 
the object is, in language adapted to childhood, to ‘ show the goodness and 
beneficence of God in each day’s creation; then to explain the natural his¬ 
tory of each day’s mercies; and lastly, to point out, from Scripture exam¬ 
ples, how continually the Holy Spirit, through the Word, uses the natural 
figures of creation to set forth divine truth.’ Although in a work so purely 
VOL. XLvi. 27 
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elementary, the subjects of science are not gone very deeply into, yet the 
general features of the earth’s structure, the properties of light, the nature 
of our atmosphere, the great divisions of the mineral and vegetable king, 
doms; the size, position, and velocity of the heavenly bodies; the natural 
history of birds, fishes, and quadrupeds, are brought before the young reader 
in the plainest language; the author evidently understanding the fact that 
4 it needs all we know to make things plain.’ He wisely lets geology alone, 
as being a subject too deep for young children. To increase the value and 
interest of the book, a large number of good wood-cuts, illustrating the sub¬ 
jects treated of, have been introduced by the American publishers. A father 
sitting at the breakfast-table, with his little family around him, who have 
read or heard the contents of this volume, might say: 1 1 wonder how many 
blessings of the six days’ creation have lent their aid to supply our wants 
this morning? ’ and see the eyes of the little ones glisten with delight, while 
each, on the alert, seeks to make its answer: 1 Light,* one of them replies: 
4 The sun,’ the least, perhaps, calls: 4 Our bread is made of wheat, 1 a third 
answers; while a little one whispers, sitting close by his father: ‘And our 
sugar and our tea were made the same day as the wheat: ’ ‘And the cow, 
which was created the last day, gives us milk and butter,* another replies. 

* In this way, the goodness of God, the whole scene of the earth’s beauty and 
the heavens’ brightness may come to young minds filled with instruction. 
We gladly commend the work to a hearty acceptance at the hands of Ame¬ 
rican readers. 


A Memoir op tub Rev. Sydney Smith: with a Selection from his Writings. Bj his 

Daughter, Ladj Holland. In two volumes: pp. 629. New-York: Harper and 

Brothers. 

The extraordinary success of these volumes in Great-Britain might well 
have been anticipated; and we cannot doubt that they are destined to run a 
similar career of popularity here. Indeed, at this moment, more than half 
their contents have transpired in the daily and weekly journals: so tempting 
are they for quotation, for their abundant satire, wit and humor. ‘And the 
wit of Sydney Smith,’ says an admirable critic in the 4 British Quarterly 
Review? 4 was always under the control of good taste and good feeling. It 
was never mischievous to him by any unseemliness, impertinence, or vulgar¬ 
ity. Throughout his writings, so remarkable for natural flow and freedom 
of style, so simple and so idiomatic, you search in vain for any thing slip¬ 
shod, for triteness or chit-chat, for a single colloquial solecism. His style, 
like golden-haired Pyrrha, is always simplex munditiis . How genial and fro¬ 
licsome must his raillery have been — irradiating, never scathing — summer- 
lightning, indeed; always directed by a delicate kindliness to something un¬ 
linked with the feelings or the pride—something that could be offered up ; 
at which the owner could laugh as heartily as any one in the room, feeling 
as if some article of hi3, like a watch or a handkerchief, was made the sub¬ 
ject of a feat by a master of legerdemain; as though he had unawares con- 
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tributed to the common delight, and turned on, with a sudden touch, the 
great wit-fountain — never that he was held up as a butt of scorn for the 
arrows of an irrepressible and universal laugh I When he was quitting Lon¬ 
don for Yorkshire, the absent and eccentric Lord Dudley said to him: ‘ You 
have been laughing at me constantly, Sydney, for the last seven years, and 
yet in all that time you never said a single thing to me that I wished unsaid.’ 
He remarks: ‘This, I confess, pleased me.’ Doubtless — rare heart and 
head 1 A wit, and yet more beloved than feared 1 ’ Beside the memoir, we 
have in these delightful volumes ‘ a copious selection from Sydney Surra’s 
correspondence, edited by Mrs. Austin, to whose taste and cultivation the 
readers of English are already deeply indebted for her translations and riffar 
ciamentos of continental literature. The work has been prepared, accord¬ 
ingly, under the most favorable conditions for success. A large portion of 
it is occupied with the brilliant sayings which flashed from the tongue of 
Sydney as naturally as lightning from the summer cloud. His domestic life 
is charmingly portrayed. Often placed in incongruous and embarrassing cir¬ 
cumstances, he never loses his genial humor, his gayety of spirit, or his in¬ 
nate kindness of heart. As a model of a stamp of character rarely met 
with; of the sincere, frank, generous, brave, high-souled English gentle¬ 
man ; he exercises an irresistible attraction over the reader, and compels 
him to follow every detail of his biography with delighted interest The cor¬ 
respondence is both rich and racy, and, as a specimen of pure, idiomatic 
English, has no rival.’ It would have added much to the interest of the 
reader, if the volumes could have been accompanied by a good portrait of 
their noble-looking subject. 




Land, Labor, and Gold: or. Two Years in Victoria: with Visits to Sydney and 

Van Diemax’s Land. By William Howitt. In two volumes: pp. 867. Boston: 

Ticknor and Fields. 

Here is another work from a * Land of Gold,’ but a very different produc¬ 
tion from one elsewhere noticed in this department of our Magazine. It 
would have had a better title in ‘ The Loud Grumble of a Disappointed Gold- 
Seeker' than any other which could have been selected. Talk of the Ame¬ 
rican’s love for the * almighty dollar * as our trans-Atlantic neighbors may, 
such a work as the one before us proves that the coin is not less a * senti¬ 
ment ’ with our neighbors than with ourselves. An eye to the ‘main chance,’ 
a sensitiveness to over-charges, and a general ’cuteness in pecuniary matters, 
are as apparent in Mr. Howitt’s narrative as they could be in any similar re¬ 
cord of the shrewdest Yankee who ever peddled tin-ware * and things.’ How¬ 
ever, in fairness let us state the author’s avowed object in writing this work: 
namely, to place his reader as much as possible in his own position while en¬ 
gaged in accumulating the materiel for his pages; to let him see, feel and 
draw his conclusions as fully and fairly as he did himself. ‘I found myself, * 
he says, ‘in one of the most noble dependencies of England; in a country 
which must one day become a great and prosperous one, (but not as a * de- 
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pendency,’ Mr. Howitt —mark that!) and that at a crisis unexampled in 
history; new, strange, and without an exact precedent 1 Without reference 
to personal considerations , 1 and with no purpose to serve save a patriotic 
one, 1 he claims to have ‘stated simply, fully, and without fear or fiivor, 1 what 
fell under his notice. ( Mr. Hownr,’ says an English contemporary, ( is a 
professed book-maker: but in this case he has had ample material, having 
passed a couple of years in Victoria, and paid visits to Sydney and to Vah 
Pieman's Land. The result is two volumes, narrating in very simple lan¬ 
guage his own daily experiences in the rough-and-tumble life to which he 
gave himself up. The picture that he draws of demoralization and discom¬ 
fort at the famous Gold-Diggings and elsewhere, during the time when all 
the Victoria Colony was in a high state of gold-fever, is revolting in the ex¬ 
treme ; but we do not believe that it is over-colored for the purpose of effect 
Mr. Howitt’s testimony has been confirmed by every unprejudiced traveller; 
an< l they must be pretty thick-skinned adventurers who, after going 
through it, can still yearn for the vicissitudes of a miner’s life. The Colonial 
Administration comes in for a large share of blame; the fatality of bungling 
seems to cleave to it At the same time, it is right to add that Mr. Howitt 
foresees a magnificent future for Australia, so vast are its resources, and so 
numerous its local advantages. 1 The volumes are very handsomely executed. 


The Annals op San-Francisco: containing a Summary of the History of the First 
Discovery, Settlement, Progress, and Present Condition of California. By Frank 
Soule, John H. Gibson, M.D., and James Nisbet. New-York, San-Francisco, and 
London: D. Appleton*and Company. 

This most superb volume, of over eight hundred pages, although elabo¬ 
rate and minute as a history, has all the interest of a romance. It is not 
only full and clear upon all important matters connected with California pro¬ 
per, but it contains a complete history of the important events connected 
with Its Great City , and embraces beside interesting biographical memoirs 
of not a few of its prominent citizens. The manner of the work shows the 
pride which Californians (and why not the citizens of our common country ?) 
have in the wonderful expositions of the book. It is beautifully printed, in 
a large, clear type, upon paper of the finest color and texture, and is illus¬ 
trated by no less a number than one hundred and fifty fine engravings ! It 
is evident that no pains or expense whatever have been spared to make it a 
complete, faithful, and valuable history of a State and city, whose singular 
rise, rapid progress, and unrivalled growth have been the wonder of the 
world. What a different State and city are California and San-Francisco 
from what they are at present, when we received the first number of the first 
newspaper ever printed in that region, and which now lies before us—a lit¬ 
tle dingy sheet, called 4 Californian / published at Monterey, August 15 
1846 — only nine years ago! —by an old correspondent, Walter Colton 
and Semple ! Look through the text and the engravings of the work under 
notice, and mark the regular growth of the State and the 4 Great City, 1 and 
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see if there has ever been any thing like it in the country’s history. It is 
well observed in the preface: * It is not necessary to offer a reason for the 
appearance of these Annals.’ To read and to know something of the his¬ 
tory of this new Tadmor, which has grown up so suddenly in the midst of 
what was but recently merely a desert, the centre of that vast trade which 
the golden smile of California opened at once to the world, is so natural and 
inevitable a desire, that it may be taken for granted, and dismissed as a fore¬ 
gone conclusion.’ Exactly; so it may: and the great success which this 
work is sure to achieve, will prove the soundness of the assumption. We 
observe throughout traces of the facile hand of Mr, Socle, who is master of 
a style at once graceful, graphic and simple. Our readers have already been 
made aware of our high estimation of Mr. Soule as a poet; and our opinion 
of his talents is confirmed and strengthened by all which we have since en¬ 
countered from his seldom-idle pen; he being one among the more promi¬ 
nent of the daily journalists of San-Francisco. We commend especially to 
the reader, as embodying a series of very forcible word-pictures, the accounts 
of the mixed multitudes that thronged into the city; the proceedings of the 
celebrated 4 Vigilance Committee,’ in punishing and putting to death the 
villains and murderers who infested the State; and the sketches of * Life in 
the Mines.’ Yet where all is so well done, and of such general interest, it 
seems scarcely necessary to call attention to any particular portions of the 
volume. This department, for the present month, was almost entirely filled 
when we received this superb volume, which must be our excuse, as it is our 
regret, that our inadequate notice of it is unaccompanied by extracts, for 
which it offers so many almost irresistible temptations. We congratulate the 
authors and the public upon the result of their labors. We hope, and do 
not doubt, that they have 4 writ their ‘Annals’ true; ’ so that, aside from its 
present interest, as a most stirring narrative of events, it will have an abid¬ 
ing value as a reliable and faithful History of California. 


Thb Newcombs: Memoirs op a Most Respectable Family. Edited by Arthur 

Pekdexxis, Esq. In two volumes: pp. 418. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 

Wb did not find the requisite opportunity for the perfect enj oyment of this in¬ 
tensely interesting work, while it was passing, in chapters, through the success¬ 
ive numbers of 'Harper's Magazine ; ’ but since its completion, and publication 
in the two well-filled, well-printed, and well-illustrated volumes before us, 
we have read it seriatim: and we find our impressions of its characteristic 
excellences so well conveyed by a brother-journalist— it may be 4 G. R.* or it 
may be 4 HowADjr,’ (in their capacity of critics, par nobilefratrum )—that 
we gladly avail ourselves of the following well-digested 4 exposition: ’ 

• The work la, in feet, * vast picture-gallery of representative characters, and It la necessary to 
comprehend them In their mutual relations before we can gain a satisfactory view of their respect- 
ire individualities, and the vigor and naturalness of their portraitures. The story, though possess¬ 
ing sufficient interest to make the fortune of half-a-dozen common novels, Is subordinate to the 
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moral anatomy and delineation, which is the favorite employment of the author. We follow the 
progress of the plot with keen anxiety to know what the fates have reserved for our new acquaint* 
ances; but our way is constantly beguiled by the rich and curious exhibitions of character, for 
which the events of the story merely furnish the stage. In this respect, * The Newcombs’ 
preserves the stamp of Thackeray's former productions. It repeats the same processes, 
the same motives, the same machinery, if not the same characters, with which we are familiar in 
•Vanity Fair 1 and 4 Pendennis.’ Less a work of fiction than a representation of real life, it fights 
a manful battle with the pretension, intrigue, and hypocrisy of modem society, dealing the stout¬ 
est blows against the follies and the frauds both of the fashionable and the financial world. But in 
this work, more, perhaps, than in any of Thackeray's writings, his sharp dissection of social 
weaknesses is tempered with a vein of noble humanity; and if he never weakly 4 extenuates' the 
errors which It is his duty to expose, ho certainly cannot bo charged with setting down 4 aught in 
malice.’ 

‘Ills most caustic satire, although searching the diseased points of society to the quick, te 
free from ill-nature. He never gloats over vice with the morbid appetite of the cynic; nor does 
he find in tho faults of others any materials for riiarnodc self-complacency. The judicial 
calmness with which he bring* hollow pretences to light is remarkable. Without passion or excite¬ 
ment, he fixes his terrible eyes on the false, the base, the artificial, and reproduces their repulsive 
features In his faithful descriptions. Equally free from maudlin tenderness, from ferocious joy in 
human fallings, and from an inflated sense of personal superiority, he takes his stand in the midst 
of realities, and seizes the peculiar traits of the grand living panorama before him. He does not 
undertake to write the natural history of angels. The enchantments of an ideal paradise arc not 
in his line. He has no fancy for clothing men and women with a higher degree of excellence than 
Is found in tho ordinary experience of human beings. Ills characters are not taken from the 
realms of fancy or fairy land. He prefers finding them in the general London society of the pre¬ 
sent day. 

‘ His men, accordingly, are not heroes, nor his women paragons. Hcnco his pictures are an illus¬ 
tration of tho effect of existing social institutions. He shows the weak spots in the church, the 
school, the family relations, the arrangements of trade, and the intercourse of society; and with 
the more power, as ho alms at no set moral lesson, has no taste for ideal speculations, and rarely 
ascends to the region of general principles. Instead of this, ho frequently indulges in a strain of 
half-serious, half-jocular moralizing, which, blending its quiet music with the general action of the 
piece, gives it a deeper tone, and a richer and moro earnest suggestiveness. With this exception, 
‘Tho Nkwcomes’ is almost entirely confined to descriptive narrative. The author clearly has no 
intention of writing a romance. His materials are furnished less by imagination than by experi¬ 
ence. 

‘The leading characters, if without prototypes in onr own knowledge, are such true illustra¬ 
tions of human weakness and passion, that we can scarcely regard them as merely personages of 
the author's invention. Crowded as tho scene before us is with complicated events and various 
actors, they all preserve their identity with wonderful exactness, and each presents a study of pe¬ 
culiar interest, though In many instances brought in by the gratuitous generosity of the writer, 
without being essential to the development of the plot.’ . . . 4 In point of literary execution, as 
well as of moral tendency, ‘The Newcombs’ is not inferior to the most successful of the works 
which havo crowned tho author with snch an unrivalled reputation as a purely Intellectual 
novelist 

4 The hand of Thackeray is impressed on every page. Who but this consummate master has such 
command of the sources both of pathos and humor? Who has combined such true delicacy 
perception with such honest manliness of feeling? Who has passages of such profound tenderness 
alternating with such bursts of bitter scorn ? What writer of fiction enforces a healthier moral 
tone, awakens a deeper detestation of worldliness and hypocrisy, or Inspires a warmer love for 
genuine, unaffected worth ? ’ 

An elaborate analysis of the story and its plot, or a consideration of the 
various characters who figure therein, would scarcely find what the Ger¬ 
mans call 4 0/tc«-readers’ while the work itself is extant and accessible. It 
will be bought largely and read widely. 
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Seeing ‘Through a Glass Darkly.* — We know not when we have en¬ 
countered a sketch more ludicrously maudlin than the following. It out- 
Burtons Burton in 4 The Toodles ,’ and stagger a, like a kindred picture of our 
Georgia friend, ‘ S. U.,* published some years since in the Knickerbocker : 

4 A quiet dinner at the Girard House, with a couple of bottles of champagne, 
allayed by a cup of coffee and a regalia. The long summer afternoon was grow¬ 
ing shorter. 4 Suppose,’ said Jim B-* 1 we visit the ’Cademy ’f Natchral Sci’nces.’ 

4 4 Ready,’ we replied, and a cloudy omnibus, filled with misty people, rolled us 
somewhere very smoothly. We had to get out of that omnibus: we walked a 
little ways: remember mounting some very steep stairs. 

4 4 Here we are ’mong the d-denizens of the past,’ said B-. 4 Oh 1 what great 

jaws they’ve gotl S’pose they came to life, what’d you do then ?’ he continued, 
as we stopped before some ante-deluge monsters. 

4 Think we told him we'd 4 call the police.’ 

4 4 Just look at these pickled snakes I Wake snakes I S’pose they came to life, 

what’d you do th-then ? ’ quoth B-, steadying himself against the side of the 

gallery. 

4 4 Holla fire 1 ’ 

4 4 ’T would n’t do,’ said B-: 4 they’d crawl all round your p-pantaloons, and 

get into your hat, and-’ 

‘Here our patience gave out ‘Jim B-said we, ‘don’t go on that way: 

consider a man’s feelings.’ 

44 SoI do,’ says he: ‘they’d be awful! Stop!’ says he: ‘that p-polar bear 
winked at me. I saw him. S’pose now he was to come to life! ’ 

4 Tliis last was too much for our humanities. We walked along one of the gal¬ 
leries, toward an open window. We wanted fresh air. 

4 4 J-just look at those skulls: Chippeway, Choctaw, Ch-chinese, Cherokee, Egyp- 
gvptian. S’pose they 'd come to life, what’d you -’ 

4 Here we reached the window; a breath of air came timely in, and we winked 
and blinked over a case of humming-birds, till B —— murmured: ‘ Suppose-’ 

4 4 Now do n’t,’ said we: what’s the use ? Aint they all d-dead and d-stopped- 
up? — no, stuffed, we mean.’ 

4 4 W-well,’ said ho, 4 1 w-was n’t goin’ to s’pose they were ’live: only g-going to 
s’pose wo sit down on the floor here: there are no chairs. What th-then ? Let’s 
sit down.’ 

4 And down we sat No unruly police told us to move on; the janitor could n’t 
see us: no visitors were about We went to sleep. 
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‘ Oh! how pleasant, how soothing felt that gentle breath of air, blowing from 
the Gulf of Mexico! For two days had we tramped through the cane-brake, and 
as at last tired and way-worn wo emerged from its close, dark cover, how welcome 
felt the breeze, how grateful the sun-light, how beautiful the sight of the grass- 
grown prairie, stretching away far as the eye could reach. The reins hung loosely 
about my pony’s neck, and as ho cropped the bright, green, waving grass, I would 
have gladly stopped in that cheerful spot, and dined; but no, on we must go, and 
on wo went, till about noon-day a halt was called, and by the banks of Bayou, we 
had the dinner served al fresco. It was one of the most lovely spots I ever remem¬ 
ber to have seen. A mammoth live oak, with its dark robe of green leaves, was 
to our right, and sheltered us from the warm sun-light; the feather-leaves of the 
wild cane rustled near us; the palmetto shot up its lance-like foliage; soft, green 
grass carpeted the ground; and as we came to a halt, the rush of wings and their 
cry told us that wild ducks had been swimming in the Bayou at our side. Birds of 
bright plumage winged their way over the open ground; the shrill chirp of thou¬ 
sands of insects sounded on the ear; and the spirit of the Indian maiden. Oxka¬ 
hye, she who re-visits this spot, leaving even the delights of another world for this 
dear place, I felt was invisibly hovering round. And the legend they told seemed 
possible. 

‘ In life, Oxkahye dwelt with her tribe near Houma; in summer-time, she 
would steal away to the Bayou; and here in this paradise of delights would she 
come to be alone, to bo happy. The wild birds knew her and feared her not; the 
mild-eyed deer would feed by her side; for they saw in Oxkahye the spirit of love 
and peace; the brilliant flowers blossomed round her feet; the butterflies wavered 
in their flight, and settled to rost near Oxkahye. Tears rolled on, and the Indian 
maiden was called to rest, but the Good Spirit heard her last prayer and granted 
it: she could re-visit the place on earth so dear to her. 

1 Herr Schneider was a spectacled man, with no hair on his head, and a tin 
box in his hand, sent by the Royal Big-Bug-Gathering-Society of Vienna to wander 
abroad and ‘ entoinologize.' He came to the Bayou; he impaled all the bright¬ 
winged butterflies, and beetles, and grasshoppers, and bugs, on pins, and poured 
poison over them, which killed them. And he returned to Vienna: he bad dis¬ 
covered a ptermiognastis schedamzinatomethon, a bug just one tenth the length of 
its name. He was crowned with honor, and now sleeps at night with a long title 
hanging over his head. But Oxkahye wept. Still her birds, her flowery the 
myriads of the inhabitants in the Bayou were left. 

‘Then came an ornithologist with a double-barrel arrangement, and knocked over 
the bright, brilliant, gorgeous-colored birds that sang for Oxkahye ; he filled them 
with cotton aud arsenic, and only left their bones as a relic. Onkahte wept again* 
but she had her darling flowers, her fishes. 

‘ A young man, with elegant long hair, a Kossuth hat, and a pocket full of se- 
gars, with a hortus siccus or herbarium , or some other sort of rum, came and jerked 
up the flowers, and squeezed them, and pressed them, and called them all sorts of 
hard names: Damuroliesagin I ’lltareyurrootsuptoo, and he discovered a new herb, 
and the Thomsoxians canonized him. Again Oxkahye wept, and her tender 
heart became steeled at the cruelties her poor favorites had suffered. 

4 A hard-looking old nut, in a straw-hat, with a snuffbox, came to the Bayou 
one morning, and commenced peering into its waters: he unwound a long string, 
put a bait on a hook, and commenced the operation of catching a gudgeonensis un- 
commonsizetoo; he also was a natural historian, with a piscomania on him. 
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Then Oxkahye looked down from the white clouds in wrath; she begged for a 
thunder-shower of the largest size; she obtained it, sent it down on Bayou, and 
the angry waters and the storm came upon the hard-looking old nut Next year, 
a snuff-box was found, but the gudgeonensis uncommonsizetoo still floats in Bayou 
Inconnu. No one ever again disturbed the Bayou; birds came from other lands; 
other flowers grew up. 

* 1 Come, gentlemen, going to shut up,* said some one, shaking me by the arm; 
then silently on that summer evening, Jim B-and we glided out of the Aca¬ 
demy into the coming shadowrs of the solemn night r . r. 

4 Philadelphia , Avgust, 1S56.’ 


Rail-way ‘Smoking-Cars.’ —The subjoined may literally be considered i The 
Pursuit of Smoking under Difficulties .* Aside from the graphic description 
of a common want in our popular vehicles of public travel, it embraces a 
matter which demands the heedful attention of the ‘governors* thereof. 
Does even any anti-smoker suppose that it is really the duty, or for the in¬ 
terest of our rail-road companies to deprive at least twenty per cent, of their 
male passengers of what, to them, is at all times almost a necessary luxury, 
and particularly so while travelling on a long and toilsome journey — often¬ 
times, too, with no companion but their segar, to while away the tedious 
hours ? Could they not afford to give us a little corner in the baggage-car, 
where a few gentlemen, of kindred tastes, might congregate, and hold genial 
converse, and blow a mutual cloud together? Would it be too much, in¬ 
deed, if we were to ask them to set apart a good respectable smoking-car, 
with easy seats — such a car, in short, as does present honor to the thought¬ 
ful consideration and liberality of the * Buffalo and New-York City * and 
‘ New-York and Erie ’ Rail-roads ? Passengers, ‘ lovers of the weed,’ so 
situated, would remain quietly in such cars, leaving the occupancy of others 
to other travellers. We have not the slightest doubt that one car in six, of 
every regular passenger-train, would be filled with gentlemen of kindred 
mind with our correspondent He himself goes so far as to say that he 
would be willing, while journeying, to pay ten per cent extra-price for the 
quiet enjoyment of his vaporous solace. * Some of the most important 
enterprises,’ he goes on to say, ‘ in which I have ever been engaged, (and 
few, let us add, have been more important, at least in our own State,) have 
been suggested, examined, and mentally matured, in a smoking-car, while 
travelling on the rail-road.’ A smoking-car should be a permanent fixture 
in every rail-road train. We have lately had occasion to remark that they 
are very scarce on our western roads. It is our firm belief that rail-road 
superintendents could do nothing that would add so effectually to the popu¬ 
larity of their roads, as a little more * catering ’ to the tastes of this large 
portion of the travelling community. But to our correspondent: 

* After eating a hearty dinner, I took, as has been my custom for many years, a 
good segar, and proceeded to find a convenient place upon the train, where I could 
contemplate the delightful scenery, and at the same time enjoy the soothing influ- 
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ences of the much-abused weed; but what was my surprise to encounter upon the 
platform at least a score of gentlemen, each with a lighted segar, running to and 
fro in search of the same desirable place. We were told, upon inquiry, that there 
was no smoking-car upon the train, and that if we wished to indulge in the 4 vile 
practice,’ we must do so at our own risk upon the platform of the cars. Having 
formed a slight acquaintance with the baggage-master, and fancying that I had 
made a favorable impression upon his mind, and that he would do every thing in 
his power to accommodate a ‘ good smoker,’ I waited until the bell was ringing 
and the conductor shouting, 1 A-ll a-board 1 ’ and then stepped to the baggage-car 
and placed one foot therein; but while hauling in the other, I was rather sternly 
informed by my supposed friend that no one was allowed in the baggage-car. I 
remonstrated imploringly ; but *’t was of no use.’ A brilliant idea here occurred 
to me; and with great complacency, accompanied by one of my most winning 
smiley I pulled out a Havana, and offered it to the baggage-master. This evidently 
staggered him, and I have ever since been haunted by his look, which indicated 
the fierce struggle going on within, while endeavoring to withstand manfully the 
bribo which I was base enough to offer him; but he soon rallied, and with stern 
and solemn dignity pointed to a paper posted upon the side of the car, and said: 

* It can’t be done, Sir; do you see those regulations t — if I violate them, I shall 
lose my place. Very sorry, very sorry; fond of smoking myself; pity you sin¬ 
cerely, but allow me to inform you that the train is in motion, and you had better 
find another place, or you will be left.’ I proceeded at once to act upon his sug¬ 
gestion, and with his assistance, regained the platform. As the train slowly passed, 
I endeavored to obtain a footing upon the car-platforms, but found them crowded 
by gentlemen, who had, during my unsuccessful negotiation with the baggage- 
master, taken possession of them for the same purpose. Car passed after car; the 
motion of the train was rapidly accelerating; and I thought the chances were de¬ 
cidedly in favor of my enjoying a quiet smoke upon the station-platform after the 
train had left. As the last car was passing, however, a gentleman very kindly 
offered me his hand, and succeeded in pulling me over a pile of baggage upon the 
steps of the car. After adjusting my hat, and making my position as secure as 
possible, by holding with both hands to the railing, I proceeded to enjoy my segar, 
surrounded by a cloud of dust and cinders, which penetrated into the innermost 
recesses of my eyes and hair, to say nothing of my new ‘Genin’ and span-new 
shirt, purchased for the occasion. Presently, however, the conductor made his ap¬ 
pearance in the door, and sung out: ‘ Please walk inside, gentlemen; passengers 
are not allowed to ride on the platform.’ We remonstrated en masse , but he quietly 
pointed to the plate upon the door, and said: ‘ You see the regulations , gentlemen; 
they must be enforced.’ There being neither time nor place for successful argument 
or remonstrance, I surrendered, and threw to the winds my much-coveted * Re¬ 
galia.’ On arriving at my seat, I found it occupied by a brace of ladies, who had 
got in at the last station; but as they were * only going fifty miles,’ I concluded to 
stand at the door of the car and take a retrospective view of the road and country, 
rather than to make myself ridiculous and the aforesaid ladies unhappy, by appeal¬ 
ing to the conductor for a reinstatement in supposed rights.’ 

Now we have many brother-Editors, who often travel over rail-roads, and 
who love to * blow a cloud 1 in quiet, while journeying. What say you, gen¬ 
tlemen : shall there be a smoking-car on every rail-road ? * Those in the af¬ 

firmative, 1 Yes: * contrary, 1 No.* The ‘ ayes * have it Let the order be 
entered. A vermilion edict. Respect this. 
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Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. —‘Have we a philosopher among 
us ? * If you permit us to include as ‘ among us ’ the citizens of 4 Volcano Cali¬ 
fornia,’ we 4 answer boldly in the negative, that we hate' in the person of Pro¬ 
fessor Horn, of 4 Volcano California,’ who has just given to the world his 
* Examiner into the Laws of Nature ,* a copy of which now lies before us. 
He tells us, in his preface, that the 4 introduction to the people of his work 
is principally intended for the benefit of those who have not examined much 
into the laws of nature, and who have not made use of a variety of galvanic 
and other experiments; and more especially for the benefit of children /’ 
To show how the style of Professor Horn sussurates with pellucid liquidity, 
and is therefore a very model l for children ,’ we quote a few passages from 
his learned work: 

‘From examining into the external organization surrounding the surface of the earth, 
we find that there are fixed laws created within the physical organization to bring ou 
periods of changes. Said changes appear approaching toward perfection. By tracing 
some of said causes to the present period, we learn that all animated nature has under¬ 
gone changes. From said changes, said cause so existing in and among men, has been 
so changed from time to time that it is difficult for one to become acquainted with said 
cause. Man can only become acquainted in said existing poisonous cause in and among 
man, in all its branches, from tracing said effects to causes up to the present period, as 
before said. ... I believe a general knowledge of said cause so existing in and 
among men, that man will greatly diminish said cause so existing in and among men ; 
and the effects that must follow lrom so diminishing said poison, must be beneficial re¬ 
sults flowing therefrom/ . . . ‘So of the growth of wheat: when said grains be¬ 

come composed in said heads and perfected, said two statues, male and female, remained 
in said grains until the next planting time, if said grains did not become decomposed 
from some cause. When said wheat-stalks and head were perfected, the power of 
affinity which compose said stalks and head through said liquid formation, and holds 
said stalks together in forms and shapes, and said stalks were strong and tough, the 
power of affinity existed the greatest in said stalks and heads. What effects followed 
said wheat-stalks, heads, and grains? When said liquid circulation within said stalks 
and heads ceased circulating, the power of affinity commenced decreasing, and said 
stalks commenced losing their power and strength gradually, as said power continued 
diminishing within ; and bv the time said power ceased holding said stalks together in 
form and shape, said parcels within had composed said stalks, and occupied the same 
position in parcels as they did when said formation commenced. Said grains, when 
perfected and become hard and somewhat solid, said power of affinity existed the great¬ 
est in some grain^md if left subject to said law, undergoes the same process as said 
stalks did.’ ( 

We should be glad to follow our author in his learned consideration of 
the 4 formation of the earth and seas,’ and his mode of ‘ decomposition of 
said water contained in said seas,’ into the fine 4 parcels * that they occupied 
previous to the formation of said seas, but our limits forbid. The high 
scientific attainments of Professor Horn, and the celebrity to which he must 
inevitably attain, must be our apology for offering a passage from his per¬ 
sonal history: * 

‘ The author of this work is in and about five feet and five inches tall; possessed of 
dark brownish hair and eyes; a projecting forehead over his eyes; rather put on the top 
of hie head ; and has been a subject to a crook in one of his fingers on his right hana, 
the second finger from the thumb, at the first ioint from the nail, crooking toward the 
thumb; and weighs in and about one hundred and twenty pounds. 

‘My mother did inform me that I was born in Northampton county, and State of 
Pennsylvania, February 18th, 1S07. And as it was my parents’ lot to be poor, and to 
become a subject to the support of a large family, and I being the oldest or the family, 
and through said cause I diu not receive a proper education in my youthful days. ^1 
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the schooling I did receive at different periods, did not receive one year. Notwithstand¬ 
ing, in the construction, form, and shape of my physical organization, was constructed 
organs possessed of power to create natural impressions into my mind; although said 
organs was merely excited into action in my youthful days, owing to said cause. 7 

Influenced by one of said organs, later in life, said Professor was led to go 
to California. His luck was various. A painful climax was found in the 
fact, that money which he had sent home to * the States/ through a banking- 
house in San-Francisco, was lost, through a failure of said house: 

* • * * I had a little money left. I did deposit said money into a banking-house, 
and took a check from said banking-house : ana I put said check into a letter; and I 
put said letter into the post-office, to be sent home to my friends. The next day, it was 
reported through the city that said banking-house had failed. From said report, I at 
once became aware that said money could not reach the Atlantic States. I was grieved 
for a few days with sorrows; but on meditating, I at once became aware, if I did con¬ 
tinue fretting and grieving for said disappointments, that I should soon destroy my 
mind, and then I must remain hopeless of ever doing any thing for myself or friends. 
I at once come to a conclusion, as I thought, that I was born so unlucky: and if I was 
born so unlucky, that there must be a sure cause for it; but why was it so, or what 
cause existed in me that should make me so unlucky ? As I was poor all mv life at 
home, I had come to California, and unlucky, as I thought: but said cause thereof I 
could not tell.’ 

Professor Horn went into the mines and labored three years: but said 
Horn still met with reverses: 

* In December, 1854,1 became so reduced in means that I had hut one suit of clothes, 
which I had on mv body: my clothes became a subject to licOj and I had to softer the 
torments of said lice for five days, before I could possibly raise means to boy clean 
clothes; and became hungry, and went into a house and did ask for something to eat, 
and told them that I had no money to pay for it; and said household refused in giving 
any thing to eat> because I had no money to pay for it.* 

We present a single passage from a profound essay upon 4 The Formation 
and Composition of the Earth , and the Lam she is a Subject to.' It will be 
seen that our philosopher 4 begins at the beginning *: 

* In describing the organization of the earth, I shall first commence on her sarface* 
and then penetrate into her internal parts. First, the earth has an outside crust or 
shell, extending from her surface toward her centre, from five hundred to a thousand 
miles, more or less, which forms a roundish arch within her. Said outside crust or 
Bhell in its composition is of a nature like the bark of trees, and lik^oyster-shells, and 
like rocks found on her surface. Said crust or shell is the roughest mm most porous on 
and near her surface, like trees are the most solid toward and in their centre. Oyster- 
shells possess the same nature. . . . It is often difficult by looking small children 
into their faces, to tell if they are males or females; the great distinction only develops 
itself in and about the time they mature. The moon is possessed of the same organi¬ 
zation as the earth. The moon has a current of air around his or her body, but said 
air does not as yet carry vapor, for this reason : the moon is not as yet matured to his 
or her full size; and if the moon is a female, her surface cannot produce vegetation as 
yet. The sea is the stomach of the moon, the same as the sea is the stomach of the 
earth, and in its organization collects matter out of space in parcels possessed of all the 
different qualities and properties required to compose every separate snd different in¬ 
ternal and external organ of the moon, in the same order that animals and men receive 
into their stomachs liquid and all the vegetable ingredients for their entire organization. 
The different organs in said organization separate the different properties required to 
compose the different parts of the body, although all are mixed up at once in the 
stomach.’ 

The Professor has another theory, of electricity, ‘positive and negative/ 
in the 4 human specie/ by which he can detect character with unerring pre¬ 
cision. The 4 too much caloric ’ in the head of one subject mentioned be¬ 
low, we think should have been taken into consideration: 
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* I happened to be at a hotel where & number of men had collected, and by looking 
said men in their faces, I soon saw that said men were possessed of different tempera¬ 
ments ; and I looked at one man, and thought, owing to his organization, that his body 
must contain too much electricity, and not enough of caloric: and that his head must 
contain too much caloric, and not enough of electricity. I asked said man if he was 
not a subject of exciting uneasiness at spells, and if he did not become a subject of the 
blues or horrors during said exciting days. He said yes. I asked him if said blues 
did not come on him, and he did not know how. He said yes, knowing the days of 
said positive periods. I referred him back to said days, and asked him if he was a 
subject of saia blues during said days; he said yes, knowing the days of said negative 
period which followed. I asked him how he felt in said following days. He said that 
be had become in a manner relieved from said blues/ 

Fervently appealed to, as 4 an organ of eastern scientific opinion/ (!) to 
make known 4 the views of Professor Horn/ we have yielded to the request 
Our own views are 4 respectfully requested.’ We give them freely. We do 
not believe there is at this moment on the globe a really scientific philoso¬ 
pher who can in any degree compare with Professor Horn. Will the Pro¬ 
fessor ever visit the Atlantic cities ? - - - A recent English magazine- 

writer, in an article which we find in tho 4 Albion ’ weekly journal, entitled 
*A Strange Temptation / speaks of the 4 unreserve and frankness * of the Eng¬ 
lish abroad. Isn’t that a good idea? Why, a gentleman of this city, of 
the highest respectability, rode with his wife, an estimable and accomplished 
American lady, from Liverpool to London in the same compartment of the 
railway-car with one of these same 4 unreserved and frank’ Englishmen, and 
he only spoke once during the whole distance, and then he was forced to do 
it by a direct question from our friend: 4 Will you have the kindness, Sir, to 
tell me how many miles we are from London? ’ 4 7%-t-r-ty / * said he, with 
a drawl and a scowl — nor 4 word spake he more.’ No: English writers 
themselves admit the fact of this boorishness. Col. Sleigh, an Englishman, 
has the candor to say: 4 English people are generally a reserved race: they 
journey and commune with their own thoughts, instead of conversing with 
their fellow-travellers. In the old country, hauteur is often assumed from an 
idea that it conveys dignity and importance. To be brusque and short in 
your reply, is to be a man of great mark and likelihood; to be sullen and 
disagreeable in your deportment, is to convey to vulgar minds an impression 
of exclusiveness. Answer a person in England civilly, and you are at once 
regarded as of no account. Be snappish and imperious, and the hat is touched, 
and you rise in estimation.’ Col Sleigh goes on to remark that this course 
had better be avoided by English travellers in America; and his journeying 
countrymen will-find out that he is quite right However, it is but just to 
admit that the English gentleman is very imperfectly represented by the 
great majority of our 4 Britishers.’ 4 Jo’d Bull/ said the eccentric Andrew 
Jackson Allen to us on one occasion, 4 is a doble adibal at hobe: you dod’t 
see him over here: what you see over here is dothing but the hoofs, and 
hords, a’d tail: you ought to see the whole adibal before you dow what Jo’d 
Bull is! ’ There is a good deal of truth, we suspect, in this; for after all, 
• a gentleman is of no country.’ The magazine-writer to whom we have 
alluded, speaking of one of the Pope’s officials in Rome, whom he wished to 
pump dry, says: 4 If with me his object was 4 conversation/ he certainly 
4 took nothing by his motion/ while I gained a good deal from his communi- 
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cations.’ When you meet such a man as this, reader, fix on him a 4 glassy 
stare,* reply to him in monosyllables, communicate nothing, and never take 
your eye off him. We have had experience in this kind with snobs who 
would pick your brains, and ‘ do know whereof we speak.’ - - - We have 
received from 4 Gold-Land ’ a pamphlet-volume, in large quarto, with flaring 
types, entitled 4 California Vis ions and Heal it its, a Series of Poems by H. J. M' 
It is a great work; but we can only spare space for one brief extract from a 
4 pome * entitled l The Lone Grave on a Mountain .* It is very touching: 

4 Herb, upon this solitary mountain, 

Empalea alone in his everlasting 

Sleep, lies one, who seems to have had a friend j 

For at his head there is a board, and at 

His feet a stone. He must have been a friend, 

Who that great oak, [whose hardy trunk hath borne 
The change of seasons far beyond a human 
Age,] hath felled, from which those pales were split 
To here inclose this lonely spot. Poor, poor 
Lonely corse! what sacred, silent sadness 
All about thee reigns. * Rest thou. C. L. D., 

Eighteen Hundred and Fifty-three/ is all 

That here remains to speak*of thee. Why, Man I 

What brought thee here to mould? But I can answer: 

That Gold I ' 

This will do for once! - Our friend and contemporary, Joint 

R. Thompson, Esq., of the 4 Southern Literary Messenger ’ magazine, sat down 
in his traveller’s apartment at our beautiful Saint Nicholas Hotel the other 
day, and, in his clear and legible hand-of-write, 4 threw off’ for us the fol¬ 
lowing, which he had just related with most marked effect The types can 
do no justice to his manner of narrating the anecdote: 

‘Soon after Juluen’s return from the United States, and during the prevalence of 
the annual November fogs in London, he advertised a great shilling-concert at Drury 
Lane, the music to bo selected entirely from the compositions of Beethoven. I hap¬ 
pened to be staying at Fenton’s Hotel, in St. James’ street, at that uncomfortable sea¬ 
son,’and my eye fell on the card in l The Times,' headed, in formidable capitals, ‘Beet¬ 
hoven Festival,' as I was taking breakfast in the morning. There was a friend of mine 
some distanco off, at Morley’s, upon whose spirits the murky atmosphere of Cha- 
ring-Cross cast such a gloom that I was seriously apprehensive he might do some¬ 
thing rash, if his motions were not carefully heeded; so, not resting content with 
assuring myself that he had neither strychnine nor pistols in his possession, I cast 
about for expedients of occupying his time agreeably. Albert Smith, unfortu¬ 
nately, had shut up his 1 Ascent of Mont-Blanc' and there was absolutely nothing in 
the way of evening amusement anywhere in the region of the West-End; so that 
I gladly caught at the 4 Beethoven Festival,’ as a capital way of disposing of at 
least one evening. My friend reluctantly consented to go; and after a dark and 
adventurous drive through the narrow streets leading to Drury-Lane, we were set 
down at the door of that famous establishment. 

4 On entering, we found the house very densely crowded. The shilling ticket 
had called out the hoi poUoi in heavy force. We had not made the circuit of the 
lobby, however, when we saw an announcement posted on the wall, that, 4 in con¬ 
sequence of unavoidable circumstances, unnecessary to mention,’ the Beethoven 
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Festival was postponed until the following week; and that in lieu of the programme 
for that occasion, the audience would be entertained with some of the eminent 
maestro's latest musical ebullitions, among which, the ‘Inkermann Quickstep,’ the 
‘Alma Quadrille,’ the ‘Balaklava March,’ and the ‘Crimea Schottische ’ testified the 
ready genius of the artist. 

‘After a while Jullien appeared, in all the glory of his buttony waistcoats and 
elaborate shirt-bosoms; and having smoothed out tho last wrinkle in his primrose 
kids, brought down his baton for the start, with that easy and assured conscious¬ 
ness of victory which the sovereigns of Europe and the sovereigns of America have 
been equally lost in admiring. Alas! he little knew what troubles he was about 
to encounter 1 The instruments had accomplished but a bar of the music, when 
there arose a multitudinous din from boxes, gallery, and floor, which drowned 
every note, from flute to ophicleide, and rendered farther progress impossible. 
Jullien —what did he? Bidding the music cease, by a flourish of the baton , he 
threw an appealing glance at the audience, and order was restored, as he vainly 
thought, once for all. A minute elapsed, and off went the orchestra again, but only 
to be again overwhelmed in the roar of the London demus. For a few moments 
the unequal conflict was carried on between the two opposing forces, Jullien, in a 
frantic foi'tissimo gesture, urging the performers to their loudest exertions. But 
they might as well have sat down under Table-Rock to play for an audience on 
Goat-Island. Not a drum was heard, nor a violin’s note; and, struggling with his 
emotions, Jullien gave up tho contest and fled. Abiit, evasil , erupit. 

‘ In a short time there came out a clarionet-player, who essayed to make an apo¬ 
logy j but the tumult deepened. After having been asked whether his mother was 
aware of his absence from the paternal roof, whether she had sold her mangle yet, 
and a thousand other somewhat discourteous questions, he retired, amidst tho jeers 
and laughter of * an indignant public.’ 

* The occasion then called for a bold step on the part of Jullien, and he took it, 
with tho nerve of a Napoleon. He came forward to make a speech, and there 
was silence so profound that the fall of a play-bill would have been heard in 
any part of the house. I am sure I cannot do justice to his effort; but, as well as 
my memory serves me, it was after this manner that he spoke: 

* ‘ Ladees and Gentilmans : I am ver’ sorry to comes before yon to make ze apolo- 
gcc, but it vas imposs’ to give ze cone-cairt to-night of ze Mossieu Beethoven, and for 
zat I av make myself von plan to give it nex reek ; and I av put ze small beel in ze ouse 
to tell him about zat I av sent von leetle boy to ze offeece of ze newspap’ to make ze 
publeek know, but ze leetle boy her’r’ron back ver’ queek, and zay he vos too late; 
ze newspap’ vos go to ze press. So I can zay mysel’ to any ladee or gentilmans as vill 
not likes mosh ze programme for this evening, he will be so good as to give hees monees 
back to ze man at ze door, or take ze teeket for ze cone-cairt of ze nex’ veek. And if he 
pref-fer not dat leetle ar’r’rangemong, he shall take his hat and go to his home.’ (Here 
a voice from the upper gallery demanded: ‘What does l The Times ’say?) ‘Eh? vot 
for you say vot zay ze ‘ Times t* Do you sup-pose I am reesponzeeble for vot zay ze 
Tunes t ’ My dear zur, it has been two months ze * Times ’ tell you Zebastopol vos fall. 
You beleevez’im, eh?’ 

‘Hero the triumph of Jullien was complete, as abuudantly manifested in the 
deafening applauses of the audience, and he might have profitably concluded; but 
the fury of eloquence was upon him, and he proceeded: 

‘ * Ladees and Gentilmans : I av just r’r’return from ze grand Amerique, vere I av 
give ze grand cone-cairt from ze New-York to ze New-Orleang, and I must zay I av not 
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see such commosee-ong in any place in the great R’R’Republiqae as I av see to-night 
in ze grand meetropolees of se vor’r’r’r’rld I ’ 

‘ I need not add that such a peroration, delivered with indescribable energy and 
aploirib, brought down the house, and that the Crimean compositions were thereaf¬ 
ter received with great enthusiasm.’ 

Is n’t that inimitable ‘ French-English ? ’ - - - The following is a well- 
deserved tribute to the memory of a gifted correspondent, who has been 
taken too early * hence, to be here no more.’ Louisville, Kentucky, would 
have possessed for us an added interest, had we been aware, on our late 
visit to that beautiful city, of the circumstances here mentioned. 4 C. C. D., 1 
who will accept our grateful thanks, writes us as annexed: 

‘A pure spirit has gone to its reward. Isaac A. Cowles, who has contributed 
some slight effusions to your Magazine, died at Syracuse, on the twenty-ninth ul¬ 
timo, in the twenty-fourth year of his age. He was for a long period a student in 
the Oneida Conference Seminary, at Cazenovia; thence, after some months spent 
in teaching and diligent self-instruction, he went to Hamilton College, where he re¬ 
mained until the beginning of the present year, when he removed to Yale College, 
with the intention of completing his collegiate studies, and graduating at that in¬ 
stitution. He was there only three weeks, when dyspepsia, from which he had 
greatly suffered, and a complication of diseases, which have proved fatal, compelled 
him to abandon his studies and return to his home. 

‘ His character seemed to combine the opposite qualities of great mirtlifulness 
and deep melancholy; these expressing themselves in an interesting variety of mo¬ 
difications, and at times in the strongest contrasts. Few persons could so well bear 
the affliction of sickness, and few, indeed, are so well prepared for the summons of 
the great Master. He had refined tastes, great fondness for social intercourse, an 
appreciative ear for music and much skill in its execution, and a retentive memory, 
well stored with beautiful thoughts and curious fancies, gathered in extensive read¬ 
ing. One of his favorite books, and often, I remember, his companion in summer 
rambles, was the little volume of poems by your brother, Willis Gaylord Clarke, 
every line of which, I doubt not, he could have repeated from memory. A singu¬ 
lar fortune took him, a few years since, to Louisville, Kentucky, near which place, 
on the plantation of a distinguished gentleman, whose name I do not now remem¬ 
ber, he spent some days in familiarizing himself with the experiences of Southern 
life; purposing to return to the North at an early day. But his pleasing manners 
won for him so strongly the affection of his new friends, that they prevailed on him 
to take a small school, and a few music-scholars, at a generous salary, and remain 
with them. No period of his life was a source of more pleasure to him than the 
year or two spent there. His kind-hearted friends were charmed with his playful, 
sweet, devoted spirit, and he in turn was enthusiastic in his praises of their hospi¬ 
tality, wit, and good-breeding. While there, he contributed some short poems to 
the columns of l The Louisville Journal, ’ which were received by Mr. Prentice with 
even more than the usual favor with which he notices the productions of young 
writers. In publishing one piece, I remember, he said: * We do not know who 
‘ George Loveland ’ (Isaac’s nom de plume) is, but we do know that he is a ge¬ 
nius.’ This was a beautiful description of an old man reflecting on his past life, 
and his solitary condition; but, unfortunately for me, I do not recollect a line of it 
at present. Very nearly in the same spirit was a fine poem written for New-Year’s 
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day, 1853, by request of Mr. Prentice, and well meriting the complimentary man¬ 
ner in which it was introduced to the readers of the * Journal ’ Is not this an af¬ 
fecting picture ? 

* *Wb draw around the old familiar hearth, 

s Where we have gathered in the days of yore; 

But some are gone who mingled in our mirth — 

Their beaming smiles are bent on us no more: 

And as remembrance fills the vacant chair, 

We mutely gaze upon each other there. 

1 * Sometimes we start to hear the well-known words, 

On which we loved to dwell in olden times, 

Of those we lost, who went, like autumn-birds, 

Winging their way to calmer, brighter climes: 

Bat an 1 we only start and list in vain — 

We shall not hear them on the earth again. 

* ‘Where have they gone? oh 1 whither have they fled? 

Ask of the clouds that sweep above their graves, 

Ask of the winds that moan around their bed, 

Or the low voices of the chanting waves. 

Whither ? alas! to us’t is only known 
That they were with us once, but now are flown. 

* * Yon silvery moon trims her bright lamp on high, 

And pours her sweet effulgence o’er the earth ; 

The stars, undimmed, wheel through the vaulted sky, 

And rise and set, as at their time of birth: 

But in the spirit’s west, the stars that set 
Return no more to shine on our regret’ 

1 Isaac’s compositions were grave and gay, pensive and mirth-provoking, by 
turns. Some were exceedingly humorous, even to burlesque and extravagance. 
I am not aware that he had decided on any profession or pursuit, other than that 
of his father—agriculture — which, with educated skill and taste, might, as he 
thought, be ennobled with the dignity of a science. 

* Finally, my dear Sir, I beg you will pardon this long but heart-prompted letter, 
for the sake of his memory who was one of my truest friends, and one of your 
warmest and most affectionate admirers. c - »•’ 

4 Quam Deus amat, moritur adolescent.' - - ‘What you say, in your 
4 Table , 1 (writes our friend and correspondent, Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie,) 
as to Chantrey’s opinion of the genuineness of Shakspeare’s bust on the 
Church of Stratford upon Avon, reminds me of a circumstance which bears 
out your assertion. The late George Bcllock, of London, (who built the 
Egyptian Museum, in Piccadilly,) took the trouble, many years ago, of 
going down to Stratford, in company with John Britton, the antiquarian, 
for the express purpose of taking a cast of Shakspeare’s monument Shortly 
after this was done, a party assembled to breakfast at Bullock’s, to discuss 
(as well as the meal) the merits of the Monument, of which several facsimile 
repetitions had been made, with a view to public sale. Chantrey, the 
sculptor, was there, accompanied by Allan Cunningham, the poet his 
right-hand man. Here, also, was Britton, petit and lively; and I was pre¬ 
sent, under the shadow of his wing. Sir Walter Scott was in London at 
the time, and joined the party. I recollect a great deal of the conversation, 
but two points particularly: Chantrey, on carefully examining the bust, 
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said: ‘This must be a resemblance of Shakspeare. In the very early 
part of the seventeenth century, when he died, there was no sculptor in 
England capable of making such a bust as this, in the usual manner in 
which such things are done. If there were, so rude was the art in this 
country at the time, that I am persuaded he would not have preserved the 
individuality which these features exhibit In every man's face, there is 
some difference between the right side and the left You can clearly distin¬ 
guish it here. A sculptor of the time would scarcely have noticed it, and if 
he did, would probably have considered it a defect, to be softened down. 
I judge, therefore, that this bust was copied from a cast taken after Shak- 
speare died, and that the man who cut it did no more than faithfully follow 
the copy he had before him.’ Scott said there was ingenuity and proba¬ 
bility in the conjecture, but what puzzled him was the unnatural length of 
the upper lip. ‘ That,’ said Citantrey, ‘proves the fidelity of the portrait. 
No sculptor would have invented what certainly gives a peculiar and marked 
character to the face. But, Sir Walter,* he added, ‘the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton’s upper lip is quite as long as that of Shakspeare, and I suspect that 
your own is also as long.* He applied a pair of compasses to measure the 
length of Scott’s upper lip, and amid much laughter, pronounced that it ex¬ 
ceeded Shakspeare’s by what sculptors call a line and a half. If you ex¬ 
amine good portraits of Wellington and Scott, you will find that Chantrey 
was correct - - - Our distinguished Professor Julius C.esab Han¬ 
nibal’s knowledge is exhaustless. Who have we in all this Great Me¬ 
tropolis, not to say ‘ger-reat ked'ntry ,’ except the Professor, who could 
have written the subjoined? We venture to say, ‘Narry one. 1 Observe, if 
you please, his style of argument, in the matter and instanc s of inverted 
‘cause and effect * — that bugbear of science. These present no difficulties 
to one who never fails to satisfy his own ‘ cravins for siance.* Listen to 
l De Almanack: * 

‘ Some ob you may tink it am too much for me wid de gebometer at 900, but we 
shall see. 

‘Some ob you too, I see smile, and work up your eyebrows, and make knowing faces 
at me, as if de subjic was too uninteresting to be worthy a place in de struggle ob my 
cumpus, but all sich will sing a different tune before 1 ’m done, or else I’ll gub up lectur¬ 
ing and turn clam peddler. 

‘In de fust place fustly: What am de Almanack? 

‘In de second place secondly: What does it tell about? 

‘In de fird place tirdly : Who made it? 

* And de forf place forfly : "What would we do widout it ? 

‘Noio Ize gwane to tell you, look out! When Adam was placed in de garden ob 
Paremdice, in all de refulgent glory ob a he-model artist, how would he hab none it was 
January 1st, year one, if it hadn’t a been for de Almanack? He woodent a none wed- 
der it was July or January from de climate in dat lubly country. So you see de use ob 
de Almanack begin wid Adam, an it hab stuck to mankind eber sense. Again, How 
cood you tell when it was Sunday morning, (recollect a dirty shirt won’t always do it, 
for in dese meltin times and heated terms, a shirt siles berry easy in tree days,) widout 
de Almanack in New-York. Will eny external sights about de city do it? No. Am 
not de rum-shops, de Dutch groceries’, de ’potecary shops, de root-beer shops, de barber 
shops, and all Chatham street, open jis de same dat day as eny odder? How, I ax you, 
•v>od you tell Sunday from eny odder day if it wuscnt lor de Almanack ? I defy you to 
Jo it I Some may say dey can tell it by de ringing ob de church bells. Oh! but. my 
fens, how wood de church bells know when to ring if it wusent for de tex ? Dat’s a 
clincher! 

‘ Widout de Almanack de young farmers woodent knowhow to sow his wild oats and 
odder tings, nor de ole farmer when to plant corns, nor wood he know when to cut de 
grain, and pick de apples and plumbs. De sun woodent know when to get up in de 
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morning, and wood bo rising in do middle ob de nite; nor do stars know when to 
strike a light at de gates ob heaben. De ole silwer moon, too, which hab set haff de 
young folks as mad as canine dogs in dog-days, woodent no more know when to 
shine dan a pig knows why he am nappy when he am scratched wid a rake. Folks 
woodent know when to make fires in ae parlor, nor to put on furs. De tides woodent 
know when to rise or fall, and hence you woodent know when to go swimmin : in 
short, we woodent know nuffin. Would you know how to take grease out ob silk- 
iron rust out ob linen — how to make sour crab-apples into sweetmeats ? Go to de Al¬ 
manack, dat will tell you. Hab you got de toofoke ? Look for a cure in de back ob 
dat precious book. D will tell you eberyting on earf, exceptin how to pay enormous 
rents, and stew clams properly ; and I contend dat it am, nex to de scriptures, de most 
useful book de world ebber seed, but like ebbry ting else usefull and good, in dig 
world, it am put to bad use: ebbry quack doctor in New-York prints an Almanack, and 
insted ob de ole land-marks, dat was de guide and safety ob de farmer, away in de back 
yard ob sibilisation, sich as: ‘About ais time look out for squalls;” ‘thunderand 
lightning;’ ‘ Snow drifts;* * High winds,* etc.; you will see— 1 Take pills No. 2 to-day,* 
‘Mixture No. 3 afore breakfast;’ ‘Bitters before dinner;’ ‘Compound of Dr. Town¬ 
send three times a day;’ and so on fruout de year—pills, plasters and poultices deyear 
shaking round. 

‘Am it any wonder dat my indignashon rises like de gebometer in August, when I 
see sich intrusion made ob a book aat cost de anshent foolosofers so much time and 
trubble to fix up in a strate way ? When de Almanack was fus made, it had only ten 
monfs in it, ana ob corse folks dident lib morn huff'deir days den ; and dat wasent all, 
dey coodent fix de sun, moon, stars and tides right; dey wood rise at unseasonable 
hours kase time was out ob jint and not divided oft* in proper functions : so one day de 
foolosofers and siance men met (oh! if I had only libed aen to hub a finger in dat pie 
and got in my receipt for making clam-soup,) and dey added two monfs, July, named 
arter Julius Caesar, my name-sake, and August, named arter Augustine, or Augustus, 
I forgit now which, but it don’t make no odds as it am all for de best. 

‘ Arter studying all night, I come to dis conclushun, dat widout de Almanack dar 
wood be no week days, or Sundays ; no morning, noon, or nite; no week, no monf, no 
year; and a generafbust up ob all creation. De only good dat I can see wood ’cur to 
de poor man, wood be de rac, dat de landlord woodent know when quarter day come 
round, and you might fool him out ob a monf or two : but such am not de case wid 
Anty Clawson; she nebber read a leaf ob de Almanack nor nothn else, (for reasons ob 
her own,) nnd yet she can tell widin one day when my week’s bord am due—she has 
two ways ob tellin it: fustly, she marks down de days wid a piece ob chalk behind de 
door; and, secondly, she knows when I gingle any money—kase if I got money togin- 
gle I owe for bord, if I aint, I don’t: see de inference ? 

‘ Brudder Greeley being abroad, somebody else will haff to lead de singin. Brudder 
Heidstick will pass round de sasser.’ 

An elaborate, well-reasoned lecture! - - - Just about this time, when the 
4 Great Snake* is disporting himself in the translucent waters of Silver Lake, 
4 The Yacu-Mama , a Snake-Story by a new correspondent* will not be with¬ 
out interest: 

‘Lieutenant Herndon, in his official report of a survey of the Yalley of the 
Amazon, made in 1850, speaks of the Indians of the ‘Lake Countiy,’ a few miles 
below Yurimaguas, as having a superstition in regard to an immense serpent called 
Yacu-Mama, or ‘Mother of the Waters,’ which they imagine to be the guardian 
spirit of the waters. Lieutenant Herndon says, ‘ he never saw it himself,’ (which 
is very possible,) but gives a description written by Father Manuel Castrucci de 
Yernazzi, in an account of his mission to the Givaros and Zaparos of the river 
Pastaza, made in 1845. It runs as follows: 

‘ * The wonderful nature of this animal, its figure, size, and other circumstances, en¬ 
chains attention, and causes man to refiect upon the majestic and infinite power and 
wisdom of the Supreme Creator. The sight alone of this monster confounds, intimi¬ 
dates, and infuses respect into the heart of the boldest man. He never seeks or follows 
the victim upon whicn he feeds; but so great is the force of his inspiration, that he 
draws in with his breath whatever quadruped or bird may pass him within from twenty 
to fifty yards of distance, according to its size. That which I killed from my canoe 
upon the Pastaza, (with five shots of a fowling-piece,) had two yards of thickness and 
fifteen yards of length; but the Indians of this region have assured me thut there are 
animals of this kind here of three or four yards diameter, and from thirty to forty long 
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These swallow entire hogs, stags, tigers, and men with the greatest facility: but by the 
mercy of Providence, it moves and turns itself very slowly, on account of its extreme 
weight. When moving, it appears a thick log of wood, covered with scales, and drag¬ 
ged slowly along the ground, leaving a track so large that men may see it at a distance, 
and avoid its dangerous ambush/ 

* Please to ‘phanzy the plieelinks’ of a timid young man within the * twenty to 
fifty yards ’ inspiring distance of a snake twelve feet in diameter and one hundred and 
twenty in- length ! 

4 The ‘ Sea Serpent ’ is n’t worth mentioning, and it altogether beats the wonder¬ 
ful Joint Snake I heard of in one of the Western States, said to have the power of 
separating itself into several parts, and afterward uniting again at its pleasure. 
About that joint-snake, ‘ thereby hangs a tale ’ : 

4 A ‘ stranger ’ was describing the wonderful powers of this 4 pizing sarpient * to 
a knot of individuals congregated ‘ somewhere out West.’ They listened with open 
eyes and mouth agape with astonishment at the startling account But the assur¬ 
ance that it could separate itself 4 clean apart in five or six places,* and 4 come to¬ 
gether agin as slick a j’int as ever you see,’ was a little too much to believe all at 
once. As a public speaker once remarked, they ‘doubted the fact,* and intimated 
as much. 

4 4 That’s so, I’ve seen it,’ quietly remarked a very honest and innocent-looking 
hoosier, who stood by. 

4 4 Sho 1 ye do n’t say so I Tell us about it, won’t ye ? ’ exclaimed two or three in 
a breath. 

4 4 Wall, I do n’t mind tellin’,’ said the hoosier. 4 Ter see, I was cornin’ *long the 
edge of the perayre ono mornin’, down in Indyannor, when, fust I know, I come 
across one of these ’ere j’int-snakes, as they call ’em, a great nice feller, stretched 
out in the sun as pooty as ever you see. I did n’t scare him, but jest stepped back 
a little ways, and cut a saplin’ about four feet and a half long, and trimmed it out 
slick with my jack-knife. Thinks I, old feller, I ’ll find out pooty quick how many 
j’ints you got in yer. So I stepped up kinder softly, and hit him a right smart lick 
across his back, and by thunder-1 * 

4 4 Did he come apart ? What did ho do then ? ’ asked the listeners, very much 
excited. 

4 4 Why, he flew into more 'n forty pieces l and I'll be doggoned if every demei 
one of 'em did n't take right after me l" 

Rather 4 hard story ’ that! - - - Read 4 Harfang on Birds' He worthily 
opens the present number. Our Owl looks down approvingly from the 
mantel-piece. He feels that after all there are appreciative and kindred 
minds in the world, and that Harfang’s is of them. And what a noble 
tribute he pays to our national bird—the Eagle! We could not choose 
but think of it the other day, when we stopped in at Archie Grieve’s, in 
Chambers-street, to get a tasteful collar for our handsome and graceful grey¬ 
hound — a present from an esteemed friend and Rockland neighbor. There 
we saw two Eagles : one in a small cage, standing upon the ground; the 
other in a somewhat longer and broader prison; but both pining for free¬ 
dom, and evincing the most supreme disgust at their situation: ‘ cabined, 
cribbed, confined,’ among sick monkeys, rheumy-eyed dogs, of high and low 
degree, misanthropic ourang-outangs, growling young tigers, and two croco¬ 
diles in wooden box-troughs, wheezing and blowing — a * windy suspiration 
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of forced breath’ that sounded precisely like the puffing of the high-pressure 
engines of steamers on the Ohio river. Oh I it was too melancholy to see 
that noble Golden Eagle, instead of the free air of heaven, inhaling the 
mingled odors of tigers, monkeys, puppies, whelps, and hounds, and count¬ 
less coops of unclean birds, stalking restlessly about, looking up to the top 
of his cage with his eyes of fire, and ever and anon raising his broad wings, 
as if to plume them for distant flight! We thought of his noble counter¬ 
part, as pictured by Campbell : 

* He clove the adverse storm, 

And cuffed it with his wings. He stopped his flight 
As easily as the Arab reins his steed, 

And stood at pleasure ’neath heaven’s zenith, like 
A lamp suspended from its azure dome, 

Whilst underneath him the world’s mountains lay 
Like mole-hills, and her streams like lucid threads: 

Then downward, faster than a falling star, 

He neared the earth, until his shape distinct 
Was blackly shadowed on the sunny ground; 

And deeper terror hushed the wilderness. 

To hear his nearer whoop ! Then up again 
He soared and wheeled. There was an air of scorn 
In all his movements, whether he threw round 
His crested head, to look behind him, or 
Lay vertical, and sportively displayed 
The inside whiteness of his wing declined, 

In gyres and undulations full ofgrace, 

An object beautifying heaven itself.’ 

What a picture! what a contrast! - - - Our friend Mr. Wagstaff, the 
gifted editor of the 1 Bunkum Flag-Staff and Independent Echo ,* (a journal 
which has only been suspended 4 for a season,’) has been visiting the Great 
Cataract at Niagara. He writes to us as follows. from the Clifton-House, 
Canada side: 4 1 Been here five days, and had a gelorious timet I thought 
I’d take the Brittish side for once’t There is more water seen from here, 
and less brag abeout it besides. It is supplo-ended to the sight, but for the 
stomach, what little is uset for that porpoise brings on the Diary; but they 
qualify with a view to that fact, and prevent the overflow in the human sys¬ 
tem. The outflux of the lakes produces, if it be uset by way of drink, a 
flux into the body, by codnesequencet of the too great projectile capability of 
the aqueous fluid hereabout. No person in travellink to the great West can 
be too keerful about his water. He must use it and not abuse it, for Natur 
has squeeged lime into it; and lime into the Lack, or lime into the punch, 
or lime into the water, ’s all’s one. Sallsone , any how. I spent this after¬ 
noon on Goat Island, among the greatest bobbery of rainbows, thunderings, 
frothings, prismatics, aqueducks, viaducks, (no other ducks,) islands, eyelets, 
and the rock where Avery split, that Natur, in her most wiolent contortions, 
almost anywhere ever any time did, some how or other, appears to me 
kind of seem to cut up! She certingly puts her shef-doover foot forward 
in this place. Not in wain: nothink is in wain. Oh! what a good time I 
had, wandering about in the solemnity of that grand Druid wood! I see 
several goats and one ass.’ No doubt: we saw two or three while ue were 
there; and one especially who 4 could n’t be bought at any price,’ so highly 
did he hold himself. But he 4 was n’t worth much, after alL* Who can 
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be worth much who 4 puts on airs ’ in the great presence of Niagara; a place 
that dwarfs the mightiest of men! - - - We have 4 laughed consumedly ’ over 
a Prospectus sent us from New-Orleans, for the 4 United Merchants' General 
Factory for the Delivery of Prints at Domicil ,’ in other words, a letter and 
circular city-dispatch! How characteristically magniloquent is the intensely 
French-English of this prospectus, may be gathered from the following. He 
wants to know, in the first place, whether New-Orleans hasn’t business 
enough to support such an agency: 

* Has not its population reaches enough an important number ? — does not concur¬ 
rence hold as elsewhere, the first degree? Is it not abound everyday by a consider¬ 
able number of foreigners? 

‘ Therefore it is with the greatest confidence that I have announced to the public my 
intention of establishing in New-Orleans an administration of distribution ot prints at 
domicil, in the same manner as those of Paris and London. A few words shall be 
sufficient, I doubt not, to attract the general sympathy upon me, because the use of 
such an undertaking and the important services which it is called to render to the 
whole population, will be soon acknowledged by her. 

* Before this, when a merchant had some circulars, catalogues, or cards printed, he 
was often very embarrassed to have them forwarded to his clients: now that difficulty 
is Bubdued, etc.: by applying to the administration, the merchant may be certain that 
his prints will be distributed or carefully delivered at domicil, with aispatch, and by 
means of a short fee. 

1 It is the same manner for letters of death, letters of convocation, bills in writing, 
hand-bills of spectacles, ballots of election, etc.; as a bound complement, a printing- 
office being attached to the establishment, it will be very easy for me to execute orders 
in the shortest possible delay. There is another point upon which I cannot call the bet¬ 
ter attention of the public. I mean to speak of the collect of funds : my factors, as I 
have already said, leave the administration three times a day: their service compel 
them to go through the city in every way, and it may be said, at every hour of the day. 
I suppose that a merchant had a hundred invoices to collect, and that he is in need of 
his funds for the same day, he has only to apply to the factory. This effect, whose 
difficulties I intend to level, had always been very agreeable and expensive for the trade, 
and very often the usual collectors, notwithstanding their good will, could not satisfy 
certain exigencies dictated by useful and imperious wants/ 

This beats the great 4 Siccative.’ - - - In going from Jeffersonville, 

Indiana, to Seymour, (named after our departed friend, the late H. C. Sey¬ 
mour,) there was little to attract us, save ‘stations’ without houses, and 
places without inhabitants. Yes, by-the-by, there was one thing that at¬ 
tracted admiring attention, and is worthy of especial mention. All along 
the whole line of the road were Blackberries —ripe, luscious, melting; 
overhanging all the banks — enough to supply even our Great Gotham for a 
twelve-month. We saw, then, where the splendid berries came from that 
graced and enriched the tables of Cincinnati and Louisville. But we are on 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rail-road, with our faces toward the great metropo¬ 
lis of Ohio, and 4 hastening thitherward.’ - - - Certain members of a 
certain 4 Half-dozen party * from the metropolis, who accompanied us from 
our little ‘Cedar-Hill Cottage’ to Rockland Tower, the other afternoon, 
strayed on their way into by and forbidden paths, through individual obsti¬ 
nacy and conceitedness; and although to memory dear, they were presently 
lost to sight What was to be done ? It would never do to lose the glorious 
sun-set view from the Tower : the great orb of day was drawing about him 
the gorgeous curtains of his evening tent; and no time was to be lost. We, 
the counsellor and guide, had been left comparatively alone, in 4 the right 
way ’ — deserted by our companions. Some were wandering among the 
tombs of the circumjacent 4 Rockland Cemetery: ’ the feet of others were 
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stumbling on a dark mountain near by, clad in thickest foliage, and only 
lighted up by the small, bright tin-pails, which the United States Coast Sur¬ 
veyors, employed and paid by our common ‘ Uncle Samuel,* had erected 
upon long poles thereon, as beacons. ‘At this crisis,’ as Mr. G. P. R. James 
would be most likely to write, 4 a person, an individual, indeed, we might go 
so far as to say, that a man,’ took from his mountain-coat pocket a singular- 
looking instrument, which seemed, at the first glance of the eye, to possess 
musical properties. ‘It did that.' It was the ‘Swinette-d-Pist'oJi.' We 
never knew the extent of the powers of 4 The Swinette ’ before. We blew 
a blast upon it It awoke the very echoes beyond the Tappaan-Zee. We 

-* blew both loud and shrill, 

And all our bold com-pk-nions 
Came skipping o’er the hill 

and we forthwith addressed ourselves to our journey to 4 The Tower I * Of 
what we then and there saw, shall not there something be said or written by 
4 some of us’ hereafter? ... The trees begin to put on their 
many-colored hues, in all the region round about: and as we write to-night, 
we hear without the moaning of the Autumn wind. ‘ Mournful, oh 1 mourn¬ 
ful’ is that solemn sound! We have been, half-unconsciously, repeating the 
ensuing lines, written twenty years ago for this Magazine, by one 4 too early 
called away.’ Pardon its reproduction here. We have fifty thousand read¬ 
ers now, who were not our readers then, and they, at least, will be glad to 
read it Place it to the account of weakness, if it must needs be so, but we 
have never found it possible to read the poem without tears: 

1 October.’ 

BY IBI L AT B LAU1XTIO WILLIS OAYLOKC CLARK, 


‘Solemn, yet beautiful to view. 

Month of my heart! thou dawnest here, 
With sad and faded leaves to strew 
The summer’s melancholy bier. 

The moaning of thy winds’l hear, 

As the red sunset dies afar, 

And bars of purple clouds appear, 
Obscuring every western star. 

* Thou solemn month! I hear thy voice; 

It tells my soul of other days, 

When but to live was to rejoice, 

When earth was lovely to my gaze: 

0 visions bright! 0 blessed hours! 

Where are their living raptures now? 

I ask my spirit’s wearied powers — 

I ask my pale and fevered brow! 

* I look to Nature, and behold 

My life’s dim emblems, rustling round, 
In hues of crimson and of gold — 

The year’s dead honors on the ground: 
And sighing with the winds, I feel, 

While their low pinions murmur by, 
How much their sweeping tones reveal 
Of life and human destiny. 
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‘ When Spring’s delightsome moments shone, 

They came in zephyrs from the West; 

The v bore the wood-lark’s melting tone. 

They stirred the blue lake’s glassy breast; 

Through Summer, fainting in the heat. 

They lingered in the forest shade; 

But changed and strengthened now, they beat 
In storm, o’er mountain, glen, and glade. 

‘llow like those transports of the breast, 

When life is fresh and joy is new; 

Soft as the halcyon’s downy nest, 

And transient all, as they are true! 

They stir the leaves in that bright wreath 
Which Hope about her forehead twines, 

Till Grief’s hot sighs around it breathe; 

Then Pleasure’s lip its smile resigns. 

‘Alas! for Time, and Death, and Care! 

What gloom about our way they fling! 

Like clouds in Autumn’s gusty air, 

The burial pageant of the Spring. 

The dreams that each successive year 
Seemed bathed in hues of brighter pride, 

At last like withered leaves appear, 

And sleep in darkness side by side/ 

* They are gone — they have all passed by! 1 - - - Private theatricals, among 
the highest classes, are becoming very popular in England, and have brought 
*out, as amateur actors, some of the brightest intellects in Great-Britain. 
Hereabout, we understand, a similar success attends kindred performances. 
Last spring, at Cincinnati, an 1 Amateur Dramatic Festival ’ was held for the 
benefit of the poor, which netted over five thousand dollars! A friend of 
ours, and a good theatrical critic, told us that he had very rarely seen a bet¬ 
ter IIamlet than was that of Mr. Charles Anderson, an accomplished gen¬ 
tleman of high standing in Cincinnati, on this occasion. His movements 
were graceful, his bearing self-possessed, his action natural and energetic, 
and his voice well-attuned to the character. In the library scene from ‘The 
Iron Chesty Mr. Charles Bakras, of Cincinnati, won the most enthusiastic 
applause. ‘ It was,’ said our friend, ‘ in every sense, the performance of'a 
finished actor.* And this we can well believe. It was our good fortune to 
meet with Mr. Barras, at a social gathering of gentlemen, and to hear him 
in one or two admirable vocal imitations and recitations; and we candidly 
confess that, in rendering one of the former, his 4 power of face ’ exceeded 
even Burton’s, when he convulses his audiences with the pathetic ballad of 
4 Yilliken8 and his Dinah' At the close of Mr. Barras’ performance, on the 
occasion to which we have alluded, he was loudly and enthusiastically applaud¬ 
ed ; and he responded to the call by appearing before the curtain, and delivering, 
in the most inimitable style, the following satire upon the ridiculous pretension, 
inordinate vanity, and pompous self-sufficiency of some of those would-be 
dramatic luminaries who attempt to foist themselves upon managers and the 
public. We quote from the Cincinnati 4 Commercial ’ daily journal: 

‘Ladd* ani> Gentlemen: To ray that I am dissatisfied with the manner in which I have been 
received by you this evening, conveys but a faint idea of my feelings, Having. with that princely 
liberality and self-sacrificing spirit'for which I am proverbial, mode a gratuitous tender of my 
transcendental shape and talent, by which act this occasion has been made to assume a dignity and 
importance which otherwise it could not possess, it was but just and reasonable on my part to an* 
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ticlpate, on my entmnro to the stage, at least nine cheers from the audience, and a triumphal 
march from the orchestra. That this expectation has not been realized, 1 need n't remind you. 
Nay, even my modest anticipation that I should be encored at the end of every other sentence, and 
thus prolong indefinitely your pleasure, has been doomed to disappointment It was my intention, 
instead of giving you only one scene of this play, to have favored you with its continuance up to 
tho catastrophe, and, in the death-scene, although the author vaguely intimates that the hero is to 
die but once, it was my intention to have died half-a-dozen times, if you had desired it, and each 
time I purposed making my spasmodic action different thereby giving a practical demonstration 
of the varied effect upon the nervous system, of the different diseases to which poor vulnerable 
humanity is subject in this climate. 

* Kvcn’in the most affecting part of the scene, when I myself came near suffocating from the in¬ 
ward pressure of conflicting emotions, upon glancing toward the boxes, in order to ascertain what 
effect I had produced, to my great humiliation and mortification, I discovered one gentleman sto¬ 
ically engaged in reading the advertisements in a newspaper, and threo ladies sympathetically 
munching roasted pea-nuts. 

* Now, from what springs this manifest Indifference? It springs from one of two causes: either 
the seeds of non-appreciation have been sown broad-cast over the land, or there is in existence a 
well-organized combination to crush me I That one or the other of these causes does exist, I am 
convinced, from the circumstance of my having applied to Mr. Bates (the manager) for a brief 
engagement of five hundred nights, and' offering to bike the entire gross receipts of each night’s 
performance as payment for my services, which Mr. Bates, actuated by some, to me, secret influ¬ 
ence, declined. Yes, ladies and gentlemen, the manager told me, in plain and unmistakable lan¬ 
guage, that he would n’t do it! 

4 If the object of these persecutions is to crush me, I may as well state here that It has failed, 
and ever will fall; for I draw that consolation from my own consciousness of my merit, which, 
through a lack of discernment, proper appreciation, or something worse, on your part, has been de¬ 
nied me here. 1 leave you to your reflections 1 * 

A friend, to whom we read this speech the other evening, informed us that 
it was a most ‘ palpable hit* ‘ There was a burst of uncontrollable merri¬ 
ment,* said he, ‘at the close of every sentence, and at the conclusion, the ap¬ 
plause was tremendous.’ - - - TnE corner-stone of the ‘ Rockland County 
Female Institute ’ was laid the other day at Nyack, in the presence of a 
‘ great cloud of witnesses.’ The address of Hon. Hugh Maxwell was an 
eloquent and every way admirable and appropriate effort. The proceedings 
were terminated by a dinner at Smith’s (late of the Brooklyn ‘ Globe ’ Hotel,) 
where were much congratulation and some good speaking, by Colonel Pye, 
Mr. Ferdon, Rev. Mr. West, of Piermont, and others. The following is 
now ‘ in order: ’ 

‘Mr. Simon* V. Sickles, a native of Rockland county, prompted by a laudable 
American enterprise, sought in early life the improvement of his condition, as an ad¬ 
venturer at the ‘ sunny South.' Having been prospered in business far more than in 
health, he has devoted himself for several years past to the recovery of the latter, 
by foreign travel and comparative retirement from the anxieties and cares of business 
life. The subject of Female Education, especially in the solid and substantial acquire- 
ments which are appropriate to the mothers and guardians of early youth, has long’ 
been a favorite one with Mr. Sickles. About a year since he made the generous 
proffer of a splendid lot containing about four acres, with water front, situate a little 
south of Nyack Village, (commanding a view of the Tappaan-Zee, with its variegated 
border of thriving villages, fruitful fields, and lofty mountains,) to the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of ‘The American Woman Educational Association? for a female college. As 
their chief aim, however, pointed more westward, where they have already two endur¬ 
ing monuments of their benevolent enterprise in the female colleges of Milwaukee and 
Dubuque; and as their Association, in common with every other department of Christ¬ 
ian benevolence, was not free from the pecuniary pressure of the times, they could give 
no very early promise of a similar Institute at Nyack. 

‘At this juncture Rev. Mr. Van Zandt, pastor of the Reformed Protestant Dutch 
Church of Nyack, after consultation with Mr. Sickles, and deliberate consideration, 
volunteered his services to ascertain what could be accomplished for female education 
in Rockland, on the basis of a joint-stock company. After carefully selecting the men, 
and preparing the way for a private meeting for the purpose of forming a nucleus, 
such a meeting was called on the Oth December of last year : about fifteen gentlemen 
were present. Mr. Sickles was called to tho chair, and Mr. Van Zandt appointed 
Secretary. The object of the meeting was stated by the Secretary, and warmly enter¬ 
tained by the meeting. A Committee was raised to report rules and regulations for 
the proposed Institution. These were reported and adopted; a Board of Trustees 
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was constituted; an Executive Committee chosen; and nearly five thousand dollars 
subscribed (by the gentlemen present) toward the establishment of the Institute. 

‘Since then this important enterprise has steadily advanced. An amount of nearly 
thirteen thousand dollars has been secured, beside the lot. A suitable plan for the 
building has been matured, which, when completed, cannot fail to become an object 
both of admiration and attraction. The hope is entertained that in a few weeks the 
work will be uuder contract, and that during the coming autumn the Institute will be 
opened for the reception of pupils. The plan of the building, as approved by the Com¬ 
mittee, will be one hundred feet front, on the bay, aud the Piermont Road, with five 
stories on the former and four on the latter, and with ample capacity for one hundred 
boarders. The domestic arrangement and general policy of the Institute are to be 
similar to those of the Female Seminary at Mount Holyoke, (Mass.) Eighteen thou¬ 
sand dollars are already subscribed to the work.’ 


We hope our esteemed friend and correspondent will pardon us for quot¬ 
ing so much of his private letter as relates to our mutual friend and old con¬ 
tributor, the author of 4 The Saint Leger Papers :’ 

* Ocr friend St. Leger is breathing the pure mountain air among the Granite Hills. 
His summer home is on the east bank of the Connecticut, just below old Dartmouth, 
and near the residence of his venerable parents, where for more than a century the 
sturdy old oak and elm have shaded the ancestral home. Away in the distance, rest¬ 
ing its blue peak against the sky, rises Mount Ascutney, second in height to the 
White Mountain range. Intervening mountains rise above the thickly-wooded hills 
which stretch along the banks of the Connecticut, the Muscomy, and the White rivers, 
which mingle their waters here. Just discernible between the trees, and in beautiful 
contrast with their green foliage, is the white bridge, which crosses the Muscomy. I 
watched the long trains of cars darting over the bridge and away among the trees, and 
the smoke of the locomotive rising in graceful curves until it mingled with the blue 
vault above. Again I looked at the mountains, the undulating fields, the rivers, the 
white bridge, and the green trees: and I thought, ‘Truly this is a fit abode for Genius.* 

‘Our friends have made their summer retreat a graceful and elegant home. As you 
enter their dwelling you see that the hand of taste and genius has been busy there. 
If the forthcoming second series of St. Leger meet not the anticipations of its 
warmest admirers, we must deduce that luxurious repose drives away labor. 

‘ There, at Lebanon you have your choice to take the morning train, at six o’clock, or 
the afternoon train, at two o’clock, either of which brings you down the beautiful val¬ 
ley of the Connecticut to New-York in just ten hours.’ 

We like to see genius ‘well-bestowed.’ - - - Ocr neighbor, Colonel 

S-, has a glass, which reveals the other side of the Tappaan-Zee to our 

vision as perfectly as if we were on the opposite shore, although it is full 
three miles from where we indite the present scriblet. And, as the orators 
say, ‘ when we take our eye and throw it’ across the river, we see many 
things of various interest. Every day, we can discern Geoffry Crayon 
walking along the pleasant Pocantico, that throws its clear stream into the 
Hudson, near the south side of his beautiful nest of refinement, ‘Sunnyside,’ 
or thoughtfully surveying his ‘profane improvement,’ the d — m, over 
which the waters pour in a sheet of translucent silver. We are not of a 
prying disposition, and probably it is none of our business: but we must 
say that the Monday’s washing along the line of the Hudson River Rail-road, 
opposite to us, doesn’t reveal a very creditable state of things in the menage 
of the millionaires who expand and bourgeon upon the east bank. There are 
shirts along that line that require immediate attention: and there are two pairs 
of summer-pantaloons — it may perhaps be adscititious to allude to the fact 
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now, as the season is getting late — which, with all our lack of ‘ worldly gear/ 
we should not think of wearing in their present state. But, * the least said, the 
soonest mended.’ As we remarked before, it is none of our business. But 
we can’t help seeing , when we are looking through Colonel S-’s match¬ 

less glass. Who was that man who got out of the cars on Saturday after¬ 
noon, at Irvington, and sent up an old black trunk to Mr. K-’s by a red- 

haired porter, with a pair of ancient patent-leather boots strapped on the 
outside? He couldn’t have been any ‘great things.’ His hat was a very in¬ 
different ‘tile/ too, if we are a judge of hats. - - - An! ladies! —if you knew 
bow such a tribute as the following to ‘ A Baltimore Belle at Newjyort' 
touches the hearts of bachelor-men, you would flirt less, flaunt less, be less 
affected and pretentious, and ‘more yourselves ’ every way : f 

‘SnE has not the hardihood nor the style of her New-York rivals; there is less of 
general aspect, but far more of home-bred and feminine grace. She is thoroughly 
amiable; her smile is winning, her costume modest, her voice ‘ gentle and low — an 
excellent thing m woman without the mental culture of the Bostonian, or the exclu¬ 
sively tasteful charm of the Philadelphian, there is something more girlish, quietly 
cheerful and unconsciously pleasant about her. Her affability is caught from habitual 
intercourse with domestic characters; from truly social, friendly relations, and not 
from promiscuous or showy associations. She makes you think of a happy fire-side 
and a loving companionyou imagine her name to be Mary, nnd think it would be the 
most natural and charming thing in the world to make it your household word. She 
does not seem in the least ambitious or hackneyed or complacent, but altogether the 
most delectable of ‘human nature’s daily food,’ without the remote possibility of ever 
becoming either a blue-stocking, a shrew, or a strong-minded woman. In a word ‘ she 
is louabU* 

This is a beautiful character. - Passing down Fourth-street, Cin¬ 

cinnati, in the windows of an establishment like that of Messrs. Williams, 
Stevens and Williams, in Broadway, we saw a striking portrait of a face 
that seemed familiar to our remembrance, ‘ Who is that ? ’ we asked, of a 
handsome young man, smoking a segar near the door. ‘ Beard, the Artist.* 

* Who painted it ? ’ ‘He did.’ ‘ What 1 our old friend Beard ? It is a capi¬ 
tal likeness, and a good painting.’ ‘It is so considered here' ‘Will you 
oblige me with a light ? ’ We took out a ‘ Burnett-Housc ’ segar (find letter , 
out of Cuba, if you can,) and having inquired the direction, proceeded to 
Beard’s studio, a beautiful apartment, with the best of lights. It needed 
but a glance at his portraits to show how much he had improved upon the 
last painting which we had seen from his pencil in New-York. Afterward 
we had the pleasure to meet him, and make him acquainted with a genial 

but quietly-waggish friend: ‘Mr. T-, Mr. Beard.’ ‘ Yes, I see!' said 

W. C. T., pointing to the flowing mass which depended from his cheeks and 
cbin : * Beard , I think you said the name was.’ The hit, kindly meant, was 
as kindly received; and after the discussion of a Catawba-wine cobbler, 
(can there be sin in such a nectar?) ‘so it was that we departed/ to roll a 

* three-hundred string ’ of ten-pins! - - - Hate you seen any of the 

l Amlrotypes' of Mr. Brady, the distinguished Dagurreotypist of this city? 
Nothing so artistic and truly beautiful has ever been seen of its kind in this 
country. The artist who inserts the scenery and back-grounds, in water- 
colors, is a most gifted and finished painter, with taste as exquisite as his 
touch is delicate and effective. - - - The thermometer was at ninety- 
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five degrees, in the shade, at the ‘Louisville Hotel,’ when, in answer 
to the courteous card of Prentice, of the ‘ Louisville Journal ,’ we sallied out 

with our friend M-, to beard the lion in his den. Rivers of water ran 

down our back, because we kept not our promise to forego stirring out until 
the sun had declined somewhat from the zenith. Howbeit, we went and 
found the Editor seated at the head of an oblong table, like a General direct¬ 
ing the movements of an army; his sleeves rolled up, the perspiration pour¬ 
ing from his face, while he dictated to an amanuensis — the luxurious heb- 
domadalist! — the ‘leader,’ ‘second column,* and incidental ‘niaseries,’ for 
the next day’s ‘ Journal' Something further of this well-known journalist’s 
history in our next* that has often made us laugh, 

# -* till ye might see 

Ye teares rolle down ye cheeke.* 

It is as authentic as it is good. - - - We are frequently asked,‘How 

can we get to your country quarters? * We answer: 1 Two excellent and 
well-officered boats, the ‘Isaac P. Smith, Captain Blanche, and 'The Arrow,' 
Captain Liedecker, sail to Piermont every day; the first in the afternoon, 
at three o’clock, the second at eleven in the morning. - - - Another 
grab at ‘ that quarter,* from another quarter: 

Danae in her tower sat 
Unwitting what could sin do; 

Why should she care, imprisoned there? 

No one could scale the window. 

But mighty Jove, possessed with love, 

Said: ‘ Let’s see what can tin do ; * 

In a golden shower he pierced the tower, 

And scorned both door and window. Bip 

Who holds the stake? - - - We don’t intend, by any means, to 

relate all our recent * travel’s history ’ this month. What ‘ times ’ we had 
in Ohio and in Kentucky: what we saw in returning through Indiana 1 by 
rail ’ to Cincinnati: the pleasant trip we made, with most kind guidance, to 
Columbus, and what we saw there: our journey thence to beautiful Buffalo: 
thence to Niagara and the Suspension Bridge ; what we remember of numerous 
* impressions by the way; ’ shall not all these appear hereafter ? ‘By the mass,’ 
and they shall, ‘life and health permitting.’ - - - We could have wept, if it 
could have done any good, when we opened the basket of peaches sent us 
by our obliging contemporary, Mr. George F. Brown, Editor of the ‘Alton 
Daily Courier .’ All were spoiled, save one, and that one showed us what 
we had lost. - - - We have seen and heard Rachel! And never have 
we seen or heard her equal Her influence in voice, action, general manner, 
is simply electrical . You cannot describe it, and we shall not try. All we 
shall do, will be to go and hear her every time she performs, if we can. 
Our advice to all others is, to do the same. 
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Ktfo ^utlirstfon*, ftrt-Notfct*, fitt. 

Mackenzie’s ‘Bits of Blarney. — Commend us to an Irishman for a 
hearty appreciation of a work like this. Hear what a competent Irish critic, 
a country neighbor of ours, says of the book : 

‘Tine reader who takes up this volume with the Idea that its contents are exclusively 4 blarney 1 
will, we opine, be agreeably disappointed when he finds what an agreeable book Dr. Mackenzie 
has given to the public. He will find a collection of sketches, including traits of the Irish people, 
anecdotes of rollicking boys, who lived but for fun and frolic; wild legends of the peasantry, many 
of them involving very good morals, pleasant Btories, to while away the long evenings, and essays 
upon the two great Irish Publicists, Henry Grattan and Daniel O'Connell, the latter particu¬ 
larly, being the best sketch of 4 Great Liberator ’ we have seen. It carries him from his cradle al¬ 
most, to the time when, ’mid Genoa's stately palaces, on his way to the Eternal City, broken down 
in health, and worn away by his life-long labors, he delivered up his soul to his Makes, his heart 
to Borne, and his body to his poor country, -where it now rests in Glasnevln cemetery. The Doctor 
writes con amore , and he writes, too, of what ho has seen and knows, and gives us no mere specu¬ 
lation ; and hence the pleasure found in reading his books. He evidently was no worshipper of 
O’Connell, the man who, when he was reprimanded by the Speaker of the House of Commons 
for charging corruption and bribery on the dominant party in the House, deliberately rose in his 
seat and repeated the offensive charge; but the Doctor gives us an estimate of his character which 
the 4 Old Irelander ’ will, when he thinks coolly of the matter, see the justice of, and that will make 
4 Young Ireland’ weep that such a man was so wedded to 4 moral force’ that he refrained from 
raising the cry on the Hill of Tara that would have led to Ireland's resurrection. 

4 Of poetry, we have 4 The Geraldine.’ But why call this a 4 bit of blarney ? ’ By Apollo ! the 
dying chief’s address to his 4 Younger Born,’ with the latter’s response, and his promise 

4 To win the fame that warriors win, and haply to entwine, 

In other lands, some honor new round the namo of Geraldine,’ 

instead of betaking himself to the cloister, as laid out for him in his infont years, made our blood 
tingle. They are noble lines. Many a countryman of the dying chieftain yearns to see some one 

‘Unftirl the silken sun-burst in the noon-tide's golden shine,’ 

in the cause of his country against the Sassenach. No, no! this is no 4 bit of blarney,’ but a right 
noble ballad. 

4 We have also a sketch of Captain Book, the fomous outlaw, which contains graphic descriptions 
of scenes in Ireland during the Whiteboy Insurrection, together with a biography of tho myste¬ 
rious Captain, and the story of 

4 His gallantry, his glory, and his fate,’ 

which contains many facts interesting to those who would know of the terrible Captain Bock, a 
person who at one time gave the English authorities in Ireland a great deal more trouble than they 
thanked him for. In fact, Dr. Mackenzie has given us a right pleasant book, the merits of which 
In no wise suffer from the way in which Redfield has embalmed it. It abounds in anecdote, and 
tells us of the famous 4 Prout Papers,’ which the readers of Frazer will recollect with pleasure, 
and furthermore, tells of the real 4 Father Prout,’ who did not write the 4 Prout Papers,’ at all, 
at all. By-the-by, we do most respectfully call the attention of all dominies, whose 4 respected ’ but 
bad-paying ‘hearers’ are backward in coming forward with their salaries, to Father Prout’s ser¬ 
mon on that all-important subject; and if the respected ‘ Pepper ’ be yet in the fond of the living, 
we wish him to notice the 4 Pome ’ to 

- 4 a barrister of great fame,’ 

In the 4 bit ’ on Irish dancing-masters.’ 

Tub Italian Opera, at the Academy of Music, will commence the first of October, for a sea¬ 
son of over three months. Madame Lagrange and the distinguished artists who accompanied 
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her, with others, are to appear. In addition to the more favorite Italian operas heretofore pre¬ 
sented, Meyerbeer’s operas, the * Huguenots,' 4 Propiikt,’ ‘Etoilk du Nord , 1 and other novel¬ 
ties are to be produced in the style which gave such pleasure to all who last season saw 4 William 
Tell’ and ‘Trovatorr.’ We learn that the chorus and orchestra are to be increased, the latter 
under the direction of the popular Mabetzek, and that no effort will be spared to make the Aea 
demy worthy of the continued support of all who appreciate an entertainment so refined in its 
character, and so elevating in its influence. 

Cummings’s Scitool of Design. — Cummings, the artist, opened his School of Design for the 
season on the Fourteenth of September. Pupils however, may enter the class at any time. Some 
new arrangements are in contemplation for the purpose of giviDg the pupils larger opportunities in 
the higher branches of an artist's education. Provided the demand be sufficient to cover the neces¬ 
sary disbursements, classes and lectures will be established, under competent instructors, in per¬ 
spective, anatomy, sculpture, and modelline, wood-eneraving, architecture, and mechanical draw¬ 
ing, living and costumed models, or any of those departments. The skill and assiduity with which 
the pupils of Mr. Cummings’s school are instructed, lead us to hope that the opportunity fur mak¬ 
ing those new arrangements will be afforded. 

The advertisement of the Cosmopolitan Art Association will be fonnd on the second page of 
our cover. The Association enter on their second year under the most favorable auspices, and 
will distribute among their patrons a much larger number of paintings and valuable works of art 
than they did last year. Subscriptions for the Knickerbocker and all the Magazine* on their 
list are received by our publisher at Broadway. 

Among the late publications of Messrs. John P. Jewett and Company, of Boston, to which 
we hope to give more attention in futnre, are 4 Modern Mysteries Explained and Exposed , 1 
discussing tho Revelations of Davis, the Phenomena of Spiritualism, the Inspiration of the Bible, 
and tho Revelations of Swedenborg. By Rev. A. Mahan, First President of Cleveland 
University. President Mahan has paid more attention to modem spiritualism than any of our 
scientific men. 

Also, 4 Cora and the Doctor; or. Revelations or a Physician’s Wife.’ Wo have often 
thought the wife of a practising physician might write an experience of surpassing interest, and 
wo doubt not the volume before us is worthy of a wide circulation. 

From Phillips, Sampson and Company we have ‘Japan as rr Was and Is,’ a large 
volume, with maps. By Richard Hildreth, author of the 4 History of the United States.' As 
a matter of course, tills volume embraces all the latest information which has been obtained about 
Japan, and will bo most welcome at this time. From the same house wo have received 4 Letters 
to a Young Physician just entering upon Practice . 1 By James Jackson, M. D., LL.D. 
The high position Dr. Jackson has so long maintained, and the easy, familiar stylo of these letters, 
will no doubt commend them to every young physician and student. 

A friend writes us, that when last in Boston, he called on Messrs. Parker, Kino and Company, 
Cornhill, and saw there, among other beautiful works, a most pleasing picture by IIall of this 
city. The subject was the ‘Sun-Shower,’ and three lovelier female faces huddled under an um¬ 
brella, from which the rain was fast dripping, he never beheld. We will add that Messrs. Parker 
and Company's establishment Is similar to that of Williams and Stevens of this city, and they 
always have some fine paintings on view, well worth the attention of citizens and strangers. 

Fetridor and CoMPANy, Franklin-Square, New-York, and Washington-street, Boston, have 
issued 4 Moredun , 1 the novel of Sir Walter Scott, and the 4 Confessions or a Prkttt 

Woman 1 and ‘Jealous Wife.’ By Miss Pardoe. All popular novels in the cheap style. 

Lowndes’ Patent Pen and Pencil Casf. is a very ingenious, neat, and convenient article, 
manufactured exclusively by W. M. Wilmartu, 44, Maideu-lane, New-York. 

*% Numerous excellent publications await early notice, among which are the following: 
‘Poetry and Mystery of Dreams, 1 by Charles G. Leland: ‘Art Hints, 1 by J. J. Jarvis; 
4 American Indicator, 1 by Thomas Yaiden; ‘Learning to Talk, 1 by Jacob Abbott; 4 Clonds 
and Sunshine, 1 by Reade; ‘Oration and Poem before tbe Delta-Phi Society, New-York;’ 
‘Professor Banvard on Collegiate Education and College Government;’ ‘American Journal 
of Education and College Review;’ ‘Indian Legends and Other Poems, 1 by Mary GABDrNKR 
Horsford; 4 Iowa as it is in 1S55; 1 4 History, Organization, and Transactions of the Ohio Editorial 
Association, 1S53-4-5; ’ McLre's 4 Alphabets for Engravers and Painters of Letters; 1 TrnntsonTs 
* Maud,’ etc. 
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COSMOPOLITAN ART ASSOCIATION! 


SEC OND Y EAR. 

Arrangements for the second annual collection of this new and popular Institution 
for the diffusion of Literature and Art, have been made on the most extensive scale. 
Among the works already engaged is the far-famed 



enrich originally cost Ten Thousand Dollars. 

In forming the. new Collection, the diffusion of works ot American Art, and the 
encouragement of American genius, have not been overlooked. Commissions have 
been issued to many of the most distinguished American Artists, who will contribute 
some of their finest productions. Among them are three Marble Busts, executed by 
the greatest living sculptor, Hiram Powers, from single blocks of Serravezza Marble, 

of _ _ 

G-BOZiaiS WASmNOTO^ 

The • ather of his Coun>ry ; 

BSXJAMIX 3PBLA JJJHIXjIN, 

The Philosopher; 

BAXZZSXi WBBSTBB, 

The Statesman. • 

These great national works are expected to arrive in this country, from Florence 
Italy, about the 1st of September. 

A special agent is also in Europe to make careful and judicious selections of foreign 
works of Art, both in Bronze aud Marble; Statuary and Choice Paintings from the 
great Art repositories of London, Paris. Berlin, Vienna, Dusscldorf, Munich and Florence. 
The whole forming a large and valuable collection of Paintings and Statuaiy, to be 
distributed free among the members of the Association for the Second Year. 

TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP. 

The payment of Three Dollars constitutes any one a member of this Association, 
and entitles him to either one of the following Magazines for one year, and also a ticket 
in the distribution of the Statuary and Paintings. 

The Literature issued to subscribers consists of the following Monthly Magazines;— 
Harper’s, Putnam’s, Knickerbocker, Blackwood’s, Graham’s, and Godey's Lady’s Book; 
and the Quarterly Reviews reprinted in New-York—Edinburgh, Westminster, London 
Quarterly, and North British. 

UTTELL’S LIVING AGE (weekly) is ftirnished one year, and two memberships, 
or $6. 

Persons taking five memberships are entitled to any five of the Magazines for one 
year, and to **z ticket* in the distribution. 

The net proceeds derived From the sale ot memberships, are devoted to the purchase 
of works of Art for the ensning year. 

The advantages secured by becoming a member of this Association, are— 

1st. All persons receive the full value of their subscriptions at the start, in the shape 
of sterling Magazine Literature. 

2d. Each member is contributing towards purchasing choice Works of Art, which 
are to be distributed among themselves, and are at the same time encouraging the 
Artists of the country, disbursing thousands of dollars through its agency. 

Persons, in remitting funds for membership, will please give their Po*t-office address 
in full , stating the month they wish the Magazine to commence, and write tho word 
“ Registered ” on the envelope, to prevent loss; on the receipt of which, a certificate 
of membership, together with the magazine desired, will be forwarded to any part ot 
the country. 

Those who purchase magazines at book-stores, will observe that by joining this As¬ 
sociation, they receive the Magazine a»d Free Ticket in the annual distribution, all at 
the same price they now pay for the Magazine alone. For membership, address 

• C. L. DERBY, Actuary C. A. A. 

At either of the principal offices—“ Knickerbocker Magazine*’ office, 348 Broadway, 
New-York; Godey’s “Lady’s Book” office, 113 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; or, 
Western Office, 66 Water Street, Sandusky, 0. 
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ONE PRICE STORE 


ALFRED MUWROE ft CO., 

No. 441 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, 

' DEALERS IN 

FINE READY-MADE CLOTHING, 

Invite all persons who wish to 

WILL m3 IOONOMOOALLY, 

To call at their establishment, and examine their assortment of fine, well-made 

CLOTHING FOR GENTLEMEN. 

Also a superb variety of 

BOYS' CLOTHING . 

£ST All goods warranted in every respect. If after the purchase of an article, any dir 
satislaction exists, it may bo returned, and the money will be refunded. 

No deviation from marked prices. 

HOUSE* IN NEW-ORLEA.NS, No. 34 MAGAZINE ST., 

BOOKS BY MAIL FREE OF P0STA6L 

The readers of the Knickerbocker are informed that Either of the following books will be Bent, pool 
paid, on receipt of the price annexed to eaoh. 

THE ATTORNEY, OR THE QUOD CORRESPONDENCE. By Joke T. Iryieo. On vol., 
large 12mo, neatly bound in cloth. Price, $1. 

“ This is one of the beat and most exditlng stories of life in New-York City ever published*” 

HARRY HARSON, OR THE BENEVOLENT BACHELOR. By theumeauthor. IUua- 
trated. One vol., 12mo, cloth. Price, $1. 

JANUARY AND JUNE, OR OUT DOOR THINKINGS AND FIRE-SIDE MUSlNGS 

By Benjamin F. Taylor. One voL, cloth. Illustrated. $1. 

“ This book is full of beautiful thoughts, most gracefully expressed. 

PUDDLEFORD AND ITS PEOPLE. By H. H. Riley. One vol., 12mo. Very handsomely tUus 

trated. Cloth, $1. 

“ One of ttie most amusing and humorous books to bs found. Many of the characters are draws from 
real life, and the interest in them is kept up to the last.” 

CUBA AND THE CUBANS. One vol, cloth, with maps, Ac. 75conta. 

“This is the best work on Cuba ever issued in this country.’^ 

The above are all published at the Knickerbocker office, by 

SAMUEL HUESTOff, 

Dig, 348 BROADWAY, H. Y. 
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KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE, 

EDITED BY LOUIS GAYLORD CLARK. 


Thb number for July, 1855, begins the Forot-Sixth Volume of the Ksics- 
brbocker Magazine. 

Since the price of subscription has been reduced from Five to Three Dollies a yea.’, 
the circulation of the Knickerbocker has been increased nearly four to one. In mast 
places ten are sold where there was but one before, and through the year it has bees 
steadily increasing. It is now offered as cheap as any of the Magazines, all things etc 
sidered. Instead of making new and prodigious promises, we submit a few eite 
from notice* of late numbers, which we might extend to a number of pages. 

‘Thosefamiliar with the Editor’* monthly* Goeapwith his readers, hare doubtless, with onzMirea,adair*!n- 
perennial soaroe of its plesant wit and joyousneea. Id this number * The Gossip’ bolds on its wsy like mss* 
rivulet glancing and dancing in the sunshine of a May morning. We need to wonder how Mr. Clark 
peeling ne must certainly *snow brown’in the coming number; but this number gives no sign of e xh r a tit a.-^* 
Hanoi Intelligencer • Washington. 

* Pleasant, genial, delightful * Old Kmox.P Thy name is a suggestion of all thing* delectable; tee dgst tftr* 
modest, fresh oover, a balm to spiritual sore eyes; a glance within thee, best axftidote fo» the blues. Theabwicnft 
to kindly humor, to piquant delineation, and to side-splitting fun, a ‘ local habitation,’without which theyakitfp 
wandering over the domain of letters, calling now and then where a friendly door opened to them butwflukf * ^ 
comforted for the loss of their old dear home?— Courier* Burlington Vt. 

‘The great care evinced in the selection of articles that adorn its pa gee, is a sufficient guaranty that noemtfiwfis 
meets the eye of the reader but those which are known to be worthy of his perusal. When storms and wM 
areewe^ping o’er our bill-side village in these chill winter boure, and all is drear and desolate without, we ad fir w 
more agreeable companion than the * Knioxbrbocxbr ;’ for while ite contents impnrt valuable information,laa#s 
*ii genuine wit are a sovereign speciflo for all fits of the bines or attacks of the horrors, and time passes aatHtj ca- _ 
Democrat^ Doylestovn, Pa. 

* The Knickerbocker has been and will be a fact of Its own ; a genuine living thing, aU the moredsdn&v* 
that the new crop of magazines, filled with articles pirated from English authors, makes fresh home crates) mn 
conspicuous and welcome.’—Afew- York Christian Inquirer . 

* No one ever rose from the perusal of the Knickxrbockxr a disappointed reader. Whatever may bits ^ 
anticipations, they have always been rewarded. When ho took up a new number, he felt sure of afitemjW* 
it was uo mere showy repast he was Invited to. Did he seek the grave or didactic essay, the touching T* 21 
geina, or the humorous tale, he was always sure of finding ibe object of his search. And then, besides, then«■> 
‘Gossip’ of Old * K nick.,’ always looked to with eagerness, never put down except with regret thstther*w«w 
more pages of inimitable random sketches—the AnieA-nacks of that repast.’— Courier, Jfalekei, Mist. 

THB KNICKERBOCKER. New-York : Samuel Hueston. This best, decidedly beat, of the AmericanBUfBbo 
seems to daVe improved in appenranceand in the quality of its literary matter—always good—even upon h* 
in price. It is a luxury of which no man who has three <lullars to spare—and who that has a taste for goodm&! 
has not—should deprive himself, to sit down in a retired corner, when the mind has been wearied with lb* pop®* 
ties of every day pursuits, and pore over the well-stored peges of 4 * Old Knlck.” We even now read the oMvt-tes 
of this work, of a dozen years ago, with more real pleasure than half the new publications of the day. Eaehma^ 
will “bear the wear and tear of half a dozen readings,” and then the volume be ** worthy of good buutegma* 
place on tbe shelves,” and that is what can be truly said of but few of the magazines of the present day. 
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LETTERS TO ELLA: ELLASLAND: FATHER GREEN. 


SUMHEK THREE. 

I 

It was quite right. Your taste was correct. The plain white mus¬ 
lin dress and bunch of hcart’s-ease on the bosom, were suitable for the 
occasion. There is not far from this sheet of paper a gentleman who 
would have been proud to see you. I am happier to hear the pleasant 
compliment of that old lady Friend, ‘ I am pleased with thee, my child,’ 
than to have heard that (iueen Victoria or the Empress Eugenie had 
sent you a diamond necklace. I am pleased with thee too, my child. 

I recommend you to love that old lady, and if she wishes you to call 
her Rachel, do so without hesitation, but reverently. She has raised 
sons and daughters, and know r s the world. Her mother, her father, 
brothers and sisters, and all young associates, when life w r as fresh, called 
her Rachel. There w r as a time when that word, timidly but devoutly 
whispered, brought the flush upon her cheek and the dew to her lips. 
It made her heart leap, and revealed her destiny. The voice which ut¬ 
tered that word, and had alone the powor to make it prophetic, after¬ 
ward uttered it often in moments of joy and in moments of trial, w*hen 
that word and that tone gave to happiness its highest flavor, and im¬ 
parted to grief an unction almost like a blessing. It has passed away 
now, but to all save her it had lost its freshness, and came sharp and 
querulous from a body decaying with slow diseases. To he^ it w r as ever 
the same ; and I dare say she now thinks of it as wand-ring beatified 
through fields of heavenly beauty, replenished w r ith immortal youth, 
and in gentle tones whispering the only want of vvhich it is capable, 
those wdrispers shaping themselves into the word Kachel. 

One thing it may be woll to bear in mind * old ladies are apt to be 
very quiet and demure, but they know eveij thing. Young persons not 
unfrequently suppose that the venerable madam somewhere about the 
house does not see w T hat is going on. They are mistaken. She reads 
them like A, B, C. She know's from a little seen — and she sees almost 
29 
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out of the back of her head : she knows from that little all the rest. 
You would think me very simple if I were to show you the letter K in 
the alphabet, and then pretend that you did not know the letters before 
and after it. How she happens to know so much is, she has been 
through it all herself, and knows it as well as you know the alphabet. 
An impropriety she feels almost like a wound, because she knows how 
certainly it will produce unhappiness somewhere. Youthful pleasures, 
proper in themselves, and properly pursued, that is to say, pleasures so 
pursued as not to produce misery anywhere, awaken her whole sympa¬ 
thy, and renew her happiness. An old lady who has preserved her 
sweetness of temper, and experienced the troubles of life without beiug 
soured by them, is one of the most lovable and charming things in na¬ 
ture. It is sometimes supposed that the quiet religion of the Friends 
shows its effects visibly in the temper and preservation of their old 
women. 

The devil, however, contrives, one way or another, to mar every 
thing. How is it possible to suppose that a Being of infinite wisdom 
and goodness could have designed, or can now be pleased, that so beauti¬ 
ful an object of creation as a fine woman, still farther beautified with 
the noble simplicity of the Friends’ faith, should be deformed and un¬ 
balanced by such an ugly contrivance as a Quaker bonnet! Neverthe¬ 
less, I hope you will accept and return the love of Friend Rachel : she 
is a beautiful spirit. 

And so you would like to hear more about The Florentine, and about 
my new client, the Old Hunker. How is it that my heart should be 
going forth to you, and emptying itself of its experiences ? You must 
wait, however, until I can bring up other parts of life around us. and 
especially of what is going on in my thoughts. I would like to have 
you stand upon the soil of Ellasland and tell me your imaginations and 
your fancies. Here is a little sovereignty. The grass that grow3 is 
ours. The rain that falls is for our benefit. Nature is a vast labora¬ 
tory, carried on for our comfort. Theoretically and legally, Ellasland 
extends to the centre of the earth. It runs down in the shape of an in¬ 
verted pyramid, the apex of winch is at the centre of the globe. From 
the surface, the same imaginary lines extend upw r ard to the sky. The 
base of the pyramid is somewhere in the fathomless ocean of space. 
The birds that fly over Ellasland, and the insects that crawl beneath 
it, are all in our domain. It is a vagary of mine to fancy that there is 
spiritual health and strength in the touch and ownership of the soil. 
There was some old fellow in ancient mythology — Antams perhaps — 
who, so many times as he fell to the earth, received instant refreshment, 
and rose agau in full vigor. I see here so many kinds of life, and in 
such endless vaiictics, guided by an instinct which leads it to the fulfil¬ 
ment of our appointed destiny ! The most wonderful kind of life that 
I find is within mysdfi It appears to me to be distinct from the ani¬ 
mal part of my life, la this shady retreat, dedicated to the affections, 
I find a greater consciousness of this life. It is not the thinking, intel¬ 
lectual life, any more than the animal life, but something apart from 
both, however nearly allied. 'When I can find it, it is like finding a 
friend. It is as if something genial which had belonged to me, and 
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been a part of me ages ami ages ago, had come back to me ; as if some 
remote dream had fulfilled itself. Between this life and the life of 
birds and insects, and other reasonless things, there is a sympathy, all 
apart from human sympathies. Between the instinct which governs 
this life and the instinct which governs theirs, there is a relationship 
which asserts itself. This relationship appears to extend to growth of 
vegetation and the bloom of flowers ; so that in this little domain, 
amid the hum of insects, the growth of animal and vegetable life, the 
bloom and fragrance of flowers, and the song of birds, my other life of 
which I speak seems to carry on a sociable hum, to grow, to bloom, to 
be fraught with delicate aroma, and to pour out songs. 

When in the full possession and enjoyment of this other life, I look 
upon the city and the round of occupations and pleasures as a great 
way off, and as unreal. The scream of the locomotive is an unrest; 
something wandering up and down the regions of space unblessed. 
The human tide winch flows over the pavements, and empties itself 
through doors and avenues, is a dreary waste of men and women. 
They are said to be, I think to myself, endowed with reason, but in the 
whole range of animal and vegetable life, I find nothing so grotesque. 
Here, for instance, is one of them, who robes himself in cares as w r ith 
a garment. He w r alks eagerly back and forth ; he eats in haste ; time 
is short; the hand of Destiny is upon him. He has hardly a moment 
lor his wife or children, or for social duties. He has nothing he can 
possibly spare to the poor ; but always in haste, and always perturbed, 
and always putting away ‘ trifles’ for the grand and ‘ important ’ object. 
This momentous individual, it turns out, achieves a house with a stone 
front. He works himself over into a stone front, and dies. There is 
another individual, a lady. They say the texture of the female brain 
is finer than ours. She does not direct her care to a stone front. The 
grand aim this year, to which all others are subsidiary, is a cape. She 
means to have a cape. There is a man, too, quite above stone fronts. 
He delves among books at candle-light; he contrives phrases ; he goes 
to the public place, and appears to be fired up with a sudden heat; he 
must speak his impulses; his impulses turn out to be the phrases he 
has contrived. It is as if a sky-rocket should say : * 1 feel a sensation ; 
I believe I must go up; I do n’t know how it happens, but 1 am taken 
with an inclination to go up.’ Beside these, are persons who cultivate 
the mind, and have thoughts. Their brains are forced into a morbid 
state, and produce secretions, such as poetry, novels, essays, mathemati¬ 
cal problems and diagrams, and the like. These are printed and sold, 
a sort of vaccine matter to infect others. A great proportion, however, 
of those who suppose themselves to have thoughts are mistaken in the 
disease. Their morbid tendency is to expressions only. They have not 
the faculty of retention of language. On the idea that this world is a 
stage, and men and women the actors, it is an amusing play. The 
tragedy is good ; the farce is excellent. There is such an excellent 
variety of actor3. It happens so frequently that a new line of acting 
is attempted, and the individual plays over a part known to be old and 
common, but which he flatters himself is original. 

But then the enjoyment of this burlesque — for in one point of view 
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it seems like a grand burlesque, in which every body is doing something 
unreal — is qualified by the fact that I also am one of the actors, and 
that my part is probably as farcical as any others. 

Here, for example, is Ellasland, with servants and animals and birds. 
I should be glad to import for it a few bobolinks and a few larks. My 
frog3 and katy-dids I set a special value upon, and my right to them, as 
lawyers say, ‘ runs with the land.’ The theory of this is, that this re¬ 
tinue of life on my domain is for my service. My neighbors, I believe, 
think quite the reverse, and that I am the servant of all these masters; 
that my time and intellect are devoted to their support; that they work 
and sing for me less than I for them. 

Sometimes, when rather conscious of good fortune, I show the grounds 
and their belongings to a friend. He admires the beauty and excel¬ 
lence of arrangement, and the variety of useless existences cherished 
here, and is frank enough to say it illustrates the benevolence of Deitt 
that I should be willing to devote myself to such affairs. If such an 
establishment should be left vacant anywhere, he doubts whether an¬ 
other man could be found willing to subordinate his life to these inferior 
existences. This friend perhaps directs his thoughts to objects of * real 
importance,’ and goes in for rail-road stocks. There is to me, however, 
an indefinable charm in the name of the place, which, with the cir¬ 
cumstances I have mentioned associating you w'ith the obtaining of it, 
makes it seem that what I do for the place is done for you. The ex¬ 
pense of a new decoration is thought of as the expense of a new gar¬ 
ment or ornament for you. Outwardly I say, on such occasions : ‘ It is 
rather expensive, but it improves the looks of the place.’ Inwardly 
there runs a collateral current of feeling, which seems to say : ‘ Oar 
daughter must not be neglected. She must always be indulged in be¬ 
coming attire. In what way could one’s labor be so happily bestowed a3 
in making one’s first-born look more lady-like and attractive ? ’ 

During the business hours, I am conscious of another form of exist¬ 
ence. I seem to myself, to resemble the animals you have seen pic¬ 
tured as pachyderms. There is a certain incrustation which jostles 
and rubs against other incrustations, the only perceptible effect being a 
flow of dollars and cents in one direction or the other. Words are 
used which have neither kindness nor anger. They pass out in a man¬ 
ufactured state from a mental machine. The heart has nothing to do 
but attend to the circulation of the blood. If these machines should 
be kept going during one's whole life, on the same plan, then one’s idea 
of a future state must embrace a vast range for pachyderms, stocked with 
dollars and cents for their amusement; lor if they should be set to any 
other other entertainment it would not be a continuance of former life, 
but the creation of a new one. To them, the idea of immortality im¬ 
plies toughness of exterior, and occupation with dollars and cents. I 
aim, therefore, to be pachyderm but so many hours in the day. Ou 
the approach of evening, 1 love to seat myself under the old elm by the 
spring. It helps me much if I can find some good book, with serene 
thoughts, whose author has given them aw r ay, as one would choose to 
give away his daughter, in a spotless and flowing vesture. Presently 
the long shadows stretch away toward the coming night, and lose 
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themselves imperceptibly in it. Martin Luther lifts up his orotund 
but monitory voice, and dogmatizes. Melancthon sends his more 
musical and variable utterances far out into the distance. The chirrup 
of crickets, and the buzz of insects go on, until I am conscious of that 
other life, which is neither animal nor intellectual, but in sympathy 
with natural objects around me. Your mother approaches noiselessly, 
and finding an attitude of repose, lays her hand in mine. The children, 
one by one, drop quietly around me into rest and silence. The old 
dog lays his head upon my feet. Then comes to my spirit a low, gen¬ 
tle sound, as of the cooing of doves, and little Leonora, who staid with 
us only long enough to leave the memory of a few winning words and 
a few smiles, seems nestling again in my bosom. I feel warmed and 
enlarged with an unseen, maidenly presence, as of the angels, and the 
circle is finished. Ella is here. There is no more any absence or 
want, but fulness and rest. Yonder star, floating dimly upon its ap¬ 
pointed circuit, is not more complete. The spirit listens to harmonies, 
and is moved on by a guidance unknown to the external world. It 
ranges away to the infinite. 

This idea of the infinite brings me naturally to a subject that will 
interest you. We are having great times here in religious matters. 
Father Green has dandled you many a time on his knee, and I know 
you love hirn, but I doubt if you know why. That is the case with all 
of us : it is a habit we have fallen into. We have sought his presence, 
and rested in it, as we would in the shade of some broad-branching, pat¬ 
riarchal tree. No one has thought to inquire who planted the tree, how 
long it has been growing, nor whether there was danger that lightning 
would strike it. The thought has at length sprung up that we may 
have been reposing in a false security. He has married, and baptized and 
buried among us, I do not know how long. He married me. I looked 
forward to the probability of his marrying you. A wedding or a 
funeral anywhere in our connection, in which he was not the chichdhig 
person, would be a strange affair, and seem as if something had been 
left undone. All this you know ; but you do not know how many 
quarrels he has settled, how many young men he has contrived to win 
Lack from bad habits, how many young women he has managed to 
save from dangerous marriages. His broad shoulders ; spare and ath¬ 
letic frame ; his quiet eye, full of genial humor, but capable of kindling 
to a sudden blaze; his distinct and thorough fearlessness and individual¬ 
ity', present a combination, which now I have come to reflect upon it, 
excites my wonder. It seems to me, and I confess the feeling is recent, 
but it seems to me grand and almost fearful. It is altogether, to my 
notion, the sort of stature and temperament which might have com¬ 
bined the movements of empire ; it might have wielded an army with 
the light of battle in its eyes, or it might have roused and led a 
senate. Are you startled and alarmed, my dear daughter, at this for¬ 
midable portrait of our dear and genial old friend, Father Green? 
Think of him a few moments, in this possible view of bis qualities, 
and say if it then appear to you not correct. Think if you can remem¬ 
ber whether his uniform modesty, the total absence of any thing like as¬ 
sumption or self-importance, ever misled a person to think cheaply of 
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him. On the contrary, allowing your mind to dwell on that feature 
of his character, does it not seem to be full-orbed, and rise like a great, 
mild, beautiful moon in a clear sky? Can you remember at any time, 
yourself, when beset with childish troubles, you saw his approach, that 
you did not feel the clouds dispersed ? I can recall no occasion of 
sorrow, when to be with him was not like rising into a higher atmo¬ 
sphere ; like going, for example, from the impure gases, and heat, and 
smoke, of the lower city, up to the clear summit of Ellasland. Do 
you remember any instance of childish frolic, or any social festivity of 
young or old persons, when the broad sympathies and genial humor of 
Father Green were not, if present, an additional relish and flavor? 
But I have seen him in sterner moods, when, if he had commanded me 
to thrust my hand into the fire, I believe I should have done it : or, I 
believe, rather, it would have required uncommon presence of mind to 
disobey him. It has happened, two or three times, within my 
knowledge, that in an emergency, his character would shoot up and 
expand, in a gigantic fashion, that overawed and suppressed outrage. 
The idea has recently been gaining ground, that we have been submis¬ 
sive, and that he has controlled us, and has in various ways made free 
with us. Since this view of the matter has been started, it is easy to 
recall instances of very peculiar conduct, and the whole subject has 
burst up6n me with a great surprise, that such a character should have 
been happy and contented with the quiet life of a clergyman. 

On a dark night, some years ago, he drove off my best cow. In lieu 
of my cow, I found in the morning, a note, saying he had driven her 

over to a widow, by the name of-, who had recently been left 

with a family of children, and had no other reliance for support ; that 
if I wanted the cow back I might go and get her. It was so managed, 
that she never knew where the cow came from, nor whom to thank. 
There she stood in the morning, with the label on her horns : * The 
cow is yours.’ 

Ilis congregation have given him a salary ample for his support, but 
he lias so managed that most of his living has been had from them, 
outside of his salary. These matters, long unthought of, are now being 
overhauled. The manner of it was this : 

It happened that a young gentleman, perhaps it might be said a 
young swell, fell in love with a rather pretty young woman, who was 
a teacher of small children. His parents were wealthy and proud. 
Her parents were dead, or she had emigrated, for she was without 
connections ; and beside, teachers were not tlien held in much esteem. 
His parents, therefore, opposed the match. He married her, neverthe¬ 
less, and it resulted in a family quarrel. The father soon died intes¬ 
tate, and El wood’s share of the estate was enough to make him inde¬ 
pendent. His name is Elwood Kathans. If he had had some ta^te for 
literature, art, the natural sciences, or even for mechanical invention, 
his wealth would have enabled him to prosecute a useful career; but. 
like most sons of wealthy families, he had simply social habits, propen¬ 
sity to idleness, and a vague sense of its being necessary to manhood 
that he should plunge into business. He had heard, often enough, the 
maxims which guide a poor man to wealth ; but never the lessons how 
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a wealthy man should make himself happy, and in an appropriate 
manner enjoy his fortune. He needed sympathy, and went into busi¬ 
ness to gain it. He had not strength of mind to sec for himself, what 
no one had seen for him, and what few in his circumstances do see, 
that the pursuit of money-making, for a man already wealthy, is sordid, 
and no virtue at all. As might have been predicted, he soon lost his 
fortune, which went away with a crash and a swoop ; and the excite¬ 
ment wore upon him until it prostrated him with a fever. In this con¬ 
dition Iris house took fire one night, and the flames spread so rapidly, 
that his life was saved only by the frantic exertions of liis wife, which 
injured her spine, and left her a cripple. Poverty and misfortune 
stared him' in the face on all sides. His hopes and his spirit were 
broken. In this state of affairs Father Green contrived to pay them 
most of his salary under the pretence of boarding with them. He 
has a room, I believe, in their house, where he keeps his books, and to 
which he resorts, "when he pleases, but he is very much elsewhere. 
Nathans, however, is very agreeable. He, and Father Green, and the 
poor cripple, have a garden, and when the old man is there, they chirp 
and chatter, and seem to enjoy themselves. Nathans has a pleas¬ 
ant task, and like a great many unsuccessful men, is good everywhere, 
except at business. His Emily, once pretty enough to wffn compli¬ 
ments, is now the bent and feeble person wdiom you know. Seclusion 
and loss of personal attractions have led to extremely delicate and mor¬ 
bid susceptibilities, which find their gratification in the cultivation of 
plants and flowers. From the earliest violet to the latest chrysanthe¬ 
mum, she feels that not one of those would turn away from her to 
salute the greatest beauty in the land. You remember the beautiful 
bouquets, which are known at once, as coming from their garden. In 
this occupation Nathans is quite himself. He figures at horticultural 
societies. He is a welcome guest at weddings and dinner-parties, But 
did it ever occur to you that out church was really supporting him? I 
dare say not. Yet this is now charged to the account of Father Green, 
and there is no doubt about the facts. Some quite unusual circumstan¬ 
ces, and rather uncanonical proceedings on his part, have given empha¬ 
sis to the contagion of discontent, and how it may result, I can not 
predict. But if my paper was not full, I would relate some singular 
incidents in connection with this matter, such as, if written in a novel, 
w'ould not be believed. Perhaps I will do so in my next letter. Mean¬ 
while my darling, rest in the consciousness of being loved, more deeply, 
more tenderly, more steadfastly, than human language can express. 


TO MY MOTHER. 


T is over now! I dreamt of fame for thee. 

Now that it ever flies me, sink, my heart; 

I cov'ted all the priceless poms of sen. 

All the broad pood of earth, the pride of art. 

I dreamt power in my hand was pood in thine: 
I lay a withered wreath upon thy shrine. 


*T is over now! All the hripht hopes of youth. 

All my llerec longings for hripht glory, tied ! 
All my wild dreams of joy and love and truth 
Are vanished all — are fled among the dead. 
All, all has vanished ! — even to a name: 

’T is over now, my childhood's dream of fame. 

Blanche D’Auroia*. 
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AUTUMN DAYS. 

Butiie young Autumn with tho Summer dallies. 

Wooing her to linger yet awhile; 

Rambling with her down the pleasant valleys. 

Hand in hand, through wood and over stile. 

At tho day-dawn she is coy and wary, 

For September’s morning-breath is chill; 

But his noons, of sun-beams rarely chary, 

Win her for his fair companion still. 

When night-mists arise, away she hieth, 

Leaves her lover lonely on the hill; 

To his murmured words no more replieth, 
llideth in the copse with whip-poor-will. 

She will como again : a few fleet morrows 
Greet her winsome footsteps o’er the plain ; 
Many-hued October gladly borrows 

Iler sweet guise, while garnering his grain. 

To our pine-clad hill, the sun-set golden 
Smiles tho farewell of another day ; 

Gloaneth on the cottage, quaint and olden, 

Nestling yonder by the beaten way. 

Farther off, tho village windows glisten 
In the mellow, slowly-fading ray ; 

Down the slopes the cattlo come and listen, 

Shouts tho in-bound-flsher from the bay. 

Under our old porch, with song and story, . 

We will wing eve’s happy hours along, 

While above us, in their pure, far glory. 

Walk their radiant round the starry throng. 

Then to slumber while the huge elm ehaunteth 
Soothingly, close to our window-pane ; 

Its broad shade a kindly fairy haunteth: 

They sleep soundly who have near it lain. 

Thus while Autumn with the Summer dallies, 
Wooing her to linger yet awhile, 

We will wander still about the valleys, 

O’er tho hills, and rest us at tho stile. 

When the trees are stripped, the wood-paths lonely. 

And the turf is bare and brown and dry, 

Birds all flitted, save wild rovers only, 

Hardy crow, or partridge plump and shy; 

Still hale Autumn banished Summer follows, 
Tracking southward then her dainty feet; 

Sports witli her in sun-kissed nooks and hollows. 
Threads the forest-glades her face to greet. 
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Winter soon will shroud these pleasant valleys, 

*U„ winter Weave his snow-wreaths o’er our favorite hill; 

lji: - '' When from icy cave lie sternly sallies, 

What will lend his frozen heart a thrill ? 

Cherished memories of the Summer weather, 

* Urn l\ r : /; Y 1 Blessings manifold that with us stay; 

’ ‘ God’s great love that leaves us still together, 

These can brighten Winter’s dreariest day. 

Sarin-FHU, September, 185a. vr w u. 


KISSING BETTY SCUDDER. 


A SKETCH OP COP.ALI, LONG-ISLAND. 


Some time when Lord Cornbury was Governor of the province of 
New-York, and Nathaniel Platt was town-clerk at Corain, on the Island 
of Nassau, or Long-Island, in the said province, a notable case came 
up before the justice who at that time kept the peace at Coram. The 
details of this are partly collected from town-records, part from the 
antiquarian researches of the historian of Long-Island, and from the 
quaint and singular discourses which Judge Benson delivered, to their 
great edification, before that learned body, the New-York Historical So¬ 
ciety, which they prized most highly from his venerable age. Partly 1 
got them from insular tradition, (if I may speak so,) and the rest from 
that tricksy and communicative crew of spirits who at this day turn the 
tables upon the people, and rap alphabetically as with a mallet upon 
the round earth. They told me all about Becky Scudder, as she then 
was, and of Becky tScudder as she now is, in her angelic mould, and 
they recommended me to print the narrative in the Knickerbocker 
Magazine. 1 told them to go directly to Mr. Clark. ‘ Will the spirits,’ 
said I, ‘ communicate with Mr. Clark } * ‘ NO ! 7 they replied with a 

triple rap of the most emphatic kind. 

Coram was a place where the devil played his pranks occasionally 
in old times. From there to Q,uog and Squam Beach, on the one side, 
to Devil’s Tavern and Devil s Stepping-iSlones on the other, (which 
Judge Benson speaks of,) and all around Speonk and Skunk’s Manor, 
he used to ‘ step it about pretty lively.’ There were some witches, and 
the spirit of a drunken Indian fiddler, who used to float in a skill’ or 
canoe on moon-light nights around Mosquito Cove, and adjacent parts, 
where he thrummed away upon the strings till he got all the porpoises 
in a state of excitement, and set them a leaping over each others backs, 
and thrashing the water with their tails, and pumping up the brine 
through holes in their snouts, (which the devil bored with a gimblet,) 
like so many whales. From there to the light-house on Eaton’s Neck, 
lie played ‘ Barbara Allen ’ on one string, till the people were sick of it 
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I shall have more to say about him on another occasion, in my work, 

‘ De Antiq. Passovic , et de quibusdam aliis rebus .* 

One thin", however, which the Indian did, I will mention in passing, 
although it has no connection with my present narrative ; but the op¬ 
portunity may never occur (if I do not write my work) to allude to it 
again. One night, while he was playing on his violin, the notion 
seized him to coax all the porpoises in the Sound tlirough a narrow in¬ 
let, called ‘ the Gut ’ into Huntington Harbor. He did so. When the 
day dawned, the tide being at the full, the porpoises were seen throw¬ 
ing up their backs and cutting all kinds of antics. A very singular 
notion seized the mind of one William Gardiner, who at that early 
hour was counting his chickens, that he would turn those porpoises into 
oil. He would call all hands together, arm them with spears and har¬ 
poons, blockade with boats the narrow inlet which is called 4 the Gut,’ 
then when the tide sank low, and the porpoises retrezfted to the Sound, 
they would find the way barricaded, and every one of them would die 
with a harpoon in his back. 

He did so. The boats were anchored in their place; the tide re¬ 
treated ; the porpoises were in shoal-water ; they approached the place 
with their noses set; they veered about and retreated. The men stood 
with weapons in their hands. A second time the porpoises arrived in a 
fishy column, steadily, and with great fury, but when they came to the 
boats, they curved their backs, they whisked their tails, and leaping 
high in air, one after another, in spite of all opposition, with a fearful 
rush over the boats, which compelled the men to fall upon their 
stomachs, attained the open Sound. 

But notwithstanding occasional sport such as the above, they used to 
have a pretty quiet time of it on Long-Island. Nothing was to be 
heard there but the surf, as the sound of it came booming from the nar¬ 
row beaches over the Big Plains, as far as Back-Bone, where the echoes 
were thrown back. On Sabbath, the people went to meeting-house to 
the sound of a drum, for which, by a town-vote, they gave the drum¬ 
mer so many shillings a year, the value to be paid in samp or Indian- 
corn, and he drummed them all into church, where one Jonathan 
Edwards, I think his name was, or some one else of less greatness, 
preached vast and dismal sermons, two hours and a half in length, by 
the hour-glass. There were some offenders against the laws of society, 
it is true, and now and then they used to wdiip a negro or an Indian, 
laying the lashes upon his bare back until he cried like a loon. And 
people may say what they like about it in these piping times of new 
dispensations. Prisons are very good in their w r ay, and gallows are 
good in their way ; for some must be put in limbo, and others must be 
hanged ; but for petty and for paltry tricks, such as chicken-stealing 
and the like, which are apt to come off scot-free, there is nothing so 
salutary as a good sound licking. 

There w r as a stool of repentance in the churches on Long-Island, on 
which offenders, like Captain Underhill, the valiant warrior against the 
Indians, used to sit occasionally for his pecadillos about the fair sex, 
whereon he did so bewail his sins that his voice could not be heard for 
‘ y° blubbering.’ But the justices, deacons, and elect-men, by their 
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joint and pious endeavors, kept the devil pretty well at bay, only he 
would now and then show his foot, as at the ‘ Stepping-Stones,’ afore¬ 
mentioned. 

The case to which I allude, and which the court had before it, was a 
mild form of assault and battery, resulting in little damage. To this 
day an occasional offender is brought to trial for a similar transgression, 
to teach ‘ fast ’ young men to reflect a little before they venture upon a 
‘ smack.’ The law sometimes thrusts its arm pretty deep into the 
pockets of the culprit, and in old times his capital was endangered by 
an investment in the stocks. ‘ Kissing goes by favor,’ which is right. 

During the harvest-time at Coram, the boys and girls were binding 
wheat-sheaves in the field together. The latent jollity which there is in 
people will show itself, however restricted by the encrampment of rules, 
or by an established severity of maimers. Codes are artificial, but 
mirth is natural; and although the social life of the colonies was pretty 
grim and pretty grum, and what with the absence of luxury, the im¬ 
minence of danger, the pressure of toil, the prohibition of sports, or the 
inability to engage in them, life assumed a stern and serious aspect, 
there was still a time when the profane fiddle would squeak out. 
There was some fatness in the lean land, and now and then at least an 
oily negro would ‘ yaw-haw ! ’ over a basket of chips. On Long-Island, 
where there is a good deal of level plain, and muck, and sand, and bar¬ 
ren sea-beach, and the inhabitants are disposed to be moody, they would 
sometimes shake with laughter, as well as with ague. There was 
some fun at Coram, and some relaxation at Buckram. 

The boys and girls were binding wheat-sheaves, and the work went 
on merrily, and there was much song and laughter, and the minister 
looked with a pleased face over the rails; for many matches were the 
result of these festivals. In a corner of the field, at the base of a yel¬ 
low stack, there was deposited a corpulent little jug with a short neck, 
and I am grieved to say that it contained rum. I think that it is very 
probable that the circulation of that fluid, imbibed as it was without 
any suspicion in those innocent days, caused a lightness in the head, and 
an activity of the animal spirits, which in old Puritan times was 
thought nothing of, but which is now considered as derogatory to 
character. 

‘ Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur corn illis.* 

Well, the boys and girls were binding wheat*sheaves in the field at 
Coram. It was near sun-down ; the crop was mostly harvested ; but 
although they had toiled diligently all day, their spirits did not flag. 
If the whole island had been a wheat-field, they could have garnered 
it in company no doubt. Cheerful labor does not result in painful 
weariness. Hitherto they had transgressed no rule of propriety, till all 
of a sudden, Bill Barkaloo, who was working at the same sheaf with 
Betty SScudder, threw his arms around her neck, and kissed her lips 
with a resounding smack. It was the height of audacity, and although 
the blood mounted to her eyes in anger, and she slapped his cheeks un¬ 
til his ears rang, he ran away and threw himself upon the ground, and 
rolled and roared with laughter. 
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Bill Barkaloo was about twenty years old, old enough to know better. 
He was a fellow with a big, bushy head of red hair, red face, covered 
with freckles, with a hand as hard as iron, and a grasp like the gnp of 
a vice, and a voice like the roaring of many waters. He made a great 
noise as he drove his team, standing up in his checked shirt, and sing¬ 
ing and hallooing to his cattle. He had an honest heart, but a reputa¬ 
tion for wildness. His progress in the catechism had been hitherto 
small, and he had more than once been reproved in meeting. He used 
to hang his bushy head over the gallery on Sabbath till his face became 
as ruddy as a piece of raw beef, and then rolling his quid in his cheek, 
ogling and staring about him, find what amusement he could, and ex¬ 
hibit a lack of attention to the preached word, to the no small disturb¬ 
ance of the speaker. Sometimes he would fall fast asleep, and snore 
so rancously as to be heard over the whole building, or he would set 
the negroes who congregated in the loft a-tittering, and otherwise mar 
the solemnity of the day. He was moreover fond of horses, (which 
fact alone, if there were no others against him, would have been suf¬ 
ficient to stamp him in the eyes of truly religious people.) He knew 
the points of a horse ; he trotted and cantered, and swore often in doing 
the same. Nevertheless, at the very depth of his character, there was 
a seriousness which no body had as yet fished up, because those who 
looked into him were more superficial than they thought that he was. 
He admired Betty Scuddcr, (and not he only,) for she was the gem of 
Coram, the pride of the Big. Plains, and the flower of Long-Island ; and 
he could have swam through the surf, clambered to the top of the 
Back-Bone, or crossed over the ‘ Devil’s Stepping-Stones * to win her. 
He would have fought single-handed against all the Montauks to save 
her. "When Betty milked the cow, he would sometimes watch his 
chance, and if the coast was clear, and no one stirred about the home¬ 
stead, lie would scale the fence, and kneeling down, assist her at the 
fragrant udders, although she protested that she did not want his help; 
and as the alternate snowy streams descended into the milk-pail, lie 
would attune his coarse pipes to what love-ditties he could ; then as the 
evening-star shone bright, he would retire to his own inclosure to tend 
his colt, or to unyoke his oxen. It was a pity that his reputation was 
not better, and that he had no standing in the church ; that they looked 
upon him as an almost irredeemable sinner. 

On one occasion, he had pinched the arm of Betty at singing-school, 
but the reproof had been so severe, that he placed himself for a long 
time on his good behavior. The temptation in the wheat-field was too 
much for Bill Barkaloo’s philosophy. Betty w r as exceedingly tooth¬ 
some. She had a form "which was exquisite in its proportions. Her 
height was not one tithe of an inch amiss. The belt around her waist 
was as sweetly fitted as the girdle of Venus. Her head was poised 
upon a neck as graceful as the wild white swan’s ; her arms (which he 
had pinched) were most deliciously plump, with dimples at the elbows ; 
her cheeks as red as roses ; and her lips as tempting as cherries. Her 
eyes also, in color betwixt jet-black and chestnut, when she let down 
their long lashes, in hue so softened, but when in anger she uplifted the 
lashes, resplendent in their fire, were enough to put the amorous soul iu 
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a blaze. What wonder then, that when at arms’-length from her, in 
the full flush of the spirits which the harvest brings, ho threw his arms 
around her neck, and fondly kissed her. It was a crime which admit¬ 
ted of no atonement except by committing it again, which brought after 
it no repentant tears or remorse of conscience; for he went awayj and 
his ears tingled with the delicious electricity from Betty’s fingers. 

Betty went home and told her mother, and her mother told the old 
man, who was smoking his pipe on the door-sill. He mumbled and 
groaned, but did not take it much to heart. Bill Barkaloo would, at 
some day or other, come into possession of a good farm, and that 
alone would atone for a multitude of sins. Nevertheless, this improper 
act was talked of, and produced a deal of scandal. The young people 
at their little gatherings would cry out: 1 Who kissed Betty Scudder ? * 
putting an arch and emphatic emphasis upon the first word, which was 
provocative of mirth. At last, the matter became so aggravated, that 
it w r as deemed advisable to bring up the culprit, and at least to try him 
for misdemeanor. 

The gay blade of Corara vras summoned to answer to the charge, as 
well as those who could testify to the kissing of Betty Scudder. The 
investigation excited a deal of interest, from the place where it hap¬ 
pened, through all the intervening villages to Montauk Point. Old 
maids and old wives discussed it with eager interest, while in the mouths 
of young Coram, and of young Buckra*m, of young Skunk’s Manor, and 
of young Mosquito Cove, the words became a proverb, which were 
handed down through several generations, with their accompanying ca¬ 
dence : ‘ Who kissed Betty Scudder?’ 

Young Barkaloo came to the trial in a brave suit of clothes, and 
with a showy team of horses, accompanied by all the gallantry of 
Coram. His hair looked redder and his freckles more numerous than 
ever, while his merry laugh was heard on the way, as if to defy the 
consequences of his misdemeanor. What had he done ? Merely stolen 
a kiss in open day from one of the fairest of Eve’s daughters, wliich he 
was whiling to replace with another. Did Betty condemn him ? If 
she did at first, there was reason to think, that upon reflection, she ad¬ 
mired his dashing boldness ; that she was stung with compunction for 
boxing his eais ; and that with a woman’s tenderness she now sympa¬ 
thized with him in his ‘ peck of troubles.’ I have somewdiere read 
that one day, as a young man was twisting up a wheat-sheaf in the 
field, he bound up a viper or a rattlesnake, which made an eilort to 
strike him. We shall see whether this sheaf contained a rattlesnake 
or flow r ers ! The following extract is from the town-records of Coram, 
copied verbatim et literatim : 

‘ 15 October 1701. William Barkaloo for kissing Betty Scudder. 
Fady Polhemus testified that he was in y e wheat-field of Mr. Ludlum, 
and that he saw him put his arms round her neck, but that he did not 
see him kiss her. Cannot say that he heard him say that he meant to 
do it. Know's the defendant very well, but never played cards with 
him. Bought a cow of him before last fast-day, for which paid him ; 
have also traded with him Considerabel, all right. Did not hear him 
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smack her, but thinks he might have heard him if he had done so. 
Knows nothing more about it. 

‘ Sookey Carl examined. 

‘ Justice Probasco : State what you know. 

‘ Sookey : I know William ; see him a-running, but could not say 
what it was about. Did not see her box his ears, but heard others say 
she done so. Know nothing about his milking the cow with Betty. 
Believe his character is good. Left the field before sun-down. Did not 
hear Otlmiel Everett say that the matter would come into court. 

‘ Peter Nostrand examined. 

‘ Justice Probasco : State what you know. 

‘ Peter Nostrand : Was in y 3 field, but at the furder end. Did not 
notice that y e defendant kept near Betty. If he had a done so, thinks 
he should have seen him, but Cant say, as he was too far oil! b'aw 
him running, but Cant say what it was Ifor. If he kissed her, would 
like to been in his place. That’s all, may it Pleas the Court. 
(Laughter.) 

* Justice : Silence ! This proceeding is shameful. 

‘ Andres Kasiiaw examined : See him do it; was within three feet 
of hym. He done it all to oncet. Believe that Betty could not have 
Helpt Itt. Do not blame her for striking Him. Thinks she served hym 
right. Never have made any offer of marriage to Betty Scudder. 
Conduct always proper to her. Have no ill will against William 
Barkaloo. 

‘ Several other examinations made. Fined 155., and bound over to 
keep the peace.’ 

Thus much I have been permitted to copy from the records of Coram, 
and for the rest of this adventure in smacking, am indebted to Judge 
Benson, the historian of Long-Island, and the author of ‘ Ante-Revolu¬ 
tionary and Revolutionary Incidents,’ who has paid much attention to 
such things. 

When Bill Barkaloo was fined fifteen shillings, he roared out with 
‘laughter, and in fact he had been giggling and laughing ever since he 
came into court. He thrust liis hand in his pocket and paid the fine in 
pieces of eight, out of a good store of cash winch he had in hand. He 
also told the Justice to do his worst; that he was an old fool ; and that 
as long as the girls liked him, he could alford to pay ; that lie would do 
the same thing over again before the sun went down, and he defied all 
the select-men of Coram ; that he was of age that day, and that the 
Bible would prove it. He drove forthwith to Betty Scudder s, where he 
found the old man picking chips, and the old woman straining milk in 
the dairy, and Betty in tears because Bill had been brought into court, 
and he proposed to marry her. Nor do the records of the island, nor 
the historian, nor Judge Benson himself declare that she refused the 
suit. On the contrary, she said that she would think of it; and she 
did think of it, and she turned it over and over in her mind ; and when 
it was viewed in all its aspects, and when that fine farm on the Hamp¬ 
stead Plains was taken duly into account, neither did old Mr. Scudder 
or young Mrs. Scudder venture to raise any objection. On the contrary. 
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they thought that the wild oats of'William had been already sown, and 
those whom God had joined together, let no man put asunder. Con¬ 
sequently, when the New-Ycar came around w r ith its Happy congratu¬ 
lations, and the new cider was clarified, and Coram for once in a twelve- 
month put on a glad aspect, and the select-men relaxed their frowns, 
and the minister smiled, the minister was invited to the comfortable 
homestead, and there, (amid the same happy company which bound the 
sheaves of wheat in the late golden, glorious harvest,) when he had 
made a prayer, which showed how all tilings worked together for the 
good of those who loved the Lord ; when he had pictured gleaning 
Ruth, and spoke of William Barkaloo and Boaz, he joined the pair in 
mutual bonds, and gave his benediction. The fete was happy, and 
many on ‘ Long-Island’s sea-girt shore 5 will to this day attest that no 
harm was done in kissing Betty Scudder. r . w . 8 . 


MOSS ROSE-BUDS.* 

I walk as in a dream: 

Around mo and about me 
Tho things of this life seem 
A vision’s bright creation. 

Within mo and without mo 
There breathes a quiet tune, 

Like zephyrs born of June, 

That murmur in a garden ’neath the moon. 

To hear thy young heart beat, 

And feel thine arms about me, 

Seems fancy’s fevered heat, 

Or some wild fascination ; 

Not that I mean to doubt thee, 

But oh I my soul had yearned, 

So long, so long had burned, 

That hopo to black despair wa3 almost turned. 

Thy gift is precious, girl: 

I prize it highly, trust mo ; 

Had it been gold or pearl, 

Xor bought the boon it boro me, 

It had been worthless, justly. 

For me these buds are fraught 
With bliss too great for thought, 

A joy before whoso height all else is naught. 

Thy lips have touched mine own, 

Thy heart has trembled near me; 

Thine eyes thy love have shown, 

Peace cast her mantle o’er thee! 

I love thee, Mary, dearly; 

These buds aro trebly sweet; 

Through them our spirits meet: 

Behold me! I am kneeling at thy feet. 

/V« Hud* ij,h hi, A ug. 1,1W 


* ‘Confession of love.’—L anguage of Flowers. 
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Tile meteor flag of England, 

The tri-color of France, 

Stream bravely to the tempest, 

O’er ocean’s gray expanse j 
And ’mid the battle’s thunder, 

And o'er the smoke of tight, 

Have kept their country’s honor 
Nailed to the top-mast height; 

But tho bold, brave flag of freedom 
As peerless floats as they, 

Nor veils to them its stars and stripes. 

In the bloody battle-day. 

It waves o’er many a fortress 
Along the Atlantic shore; 

"Where breaks the surf o’er rocks of Maine ; 

Where Mexic billows roar; 

It floats from many a rampart, 

Far up Missouri’s tide ; 

O'er many a block-house fort that guards 
Arkansas’ turbid tide; 

And many a grim Osage that hunts 
Across the far frontier, 

Hath learned that banner to respect. 

That noble flag to fear. 

And far o’er Michigan’s wild shore, 

And Huron’s yellow strand, 

Where spreads the trackless wilderness. 

Deep lbrests, wildly grand ; 

O’er many a white stockade it floats, 

O'er many a guarded wall, 

Holding the savage Otto ways 
And Chippewas in thrall: 

And far in utmost Oregon, 

By broad Columbia’s stream, 

With beat of drum at morn and eve 
Those starry emblems gleam. 

Long may it float unsullied, 

Long fan our fathers’ grave, 

The war-worn Continentals, 

The bravest of tho brave. 

At York town was it steeped in gore, 

At Monmouth’s deadly light; 

And scorched with flame and torn with steel 
On Bunker’s smoky height. 

And while a freeman's arm may strike, 

Or freeman’s heart may beat, 

Ne’er will that valiant banner 
Be humbled in defeat. 
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THE BIRTH OF FLEANCE KRUGER. 


BY CAEOLINI CUESEBIO 1 . 


A stone-cutter stands in his yard, on the last day of spring, and 
looks thoughtfully at the granite blocks scattered around liim. He has 
his tools in his hands, and his attitude is that of one who is going forth, 
rather than of one who has come in, to labors. And this is true of him ; 
he is going forth. 

He is going from his accustomed place of business, in the village, up 
to the mountain-quarry, full ten miles away. To the quarry where he 
worked when he was young. Until quite recently he has been able to 
regard this stone-yard, in the village, as the reward of his industry; 
and, accordingly, has taken no little pride in it; such reasonable pride 
as a good man may indulge over the evidences of his honest toil. Fre¬ 
quently, since he entered into partnership with Proprietor Adams, Kru¬ 
ger has been up to the quarry, but he goes now as he never went 
before, leaving his heart behind him. 

Kruger’s youth was spent up there. In those days it was a rare 
thing for him to make a pilgrimage to any of the hamlets scattered 
through the valley. Nature had more to do with his development 
than human society. Among his fellow-workmen he was early distin¬ 
guished for his prudence and skill, his sobriety and diligence. He as¬ 
sumed notliing among them, but his personal dignity was so great 
that even old men deferred to him, and felt his influence. His charac¬ 
ter was strong in moral integrity, his countenance the index of that 
character. It had a purity and a repose, that of itself was a restraint, 
agreeable and wholesome upon his fellows. 

Benjamin Kruger’s father had been a quarry-man, and as no acci¬ 
dental circumstance had breathed the spirit of adventure into the son, 
he had gone on from year to year, occupied in the same labors, only 
enlarging his sphere as opportunity led and compelled. He was not 
driven by any internal influence to find companionship in the heart of 
nature, or among the riotous crowds of men. Nor was imagination 
ever quickened by a sense of want, to find responses of himself in any 
direction. He had not the spirit of the young brave who waits watch¬ 
ing in solitude and darkness for the honor of knighthood; his sole bat¬ 
tle-field was that on which spirits are marshaled; his contest, that of 
which the Saviour is the Judge. 

But his spirit was greatly acted upon by the influences surrounding 
him. They were in harmony with the life that was in him. That 
spark, kindled into pure and steady flame, in its nature could never 
occasion conflagration. He was open to the sweetest and best influen¬ 
ces of the wild mountain-country ; needed not that any should call his 
observation to the clouds that circled round the heights that lifted far 
above him ; to the dazzling effulgence of the seventh heaven ; to the 
vof. xlvi. 30 
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branches of the pines as they stood in fair relief against the azure sky 
on some great tower of granite ; to the mosses which overspread the 
rocks, or the delicate flowers, that sprung out on their thread-like steins 
from a sterile bed, or to the softness of a summer day, or to the sunrise 
or the moonlight; he saw all these, sang at his labor, and was happy. 

When, having won the confidence of the owner of the quarry, by his 
constant well-doing, Kruger accepted his offer, and invested his earn¬ 
ings with the funds of Adams, in opening the yard in the village, and 
removed from the quarry to the region below, not a man of his compan¬ 
ions but rejoiced in and was proud of his prosperity; the raggedest 
among them felt that some honor reflected upon himself in the advance¬ 
ment of his fellow, though he should never take the first step to prove 
himself the holder of a like aspiration and intent; not one of them 
but wished Benjamin all future good-luck. 

In the village Kruger’s relations to life of course differed from those 
sustained by him in the mountain. He had not only the opportunity, but 
also the necessity of making new observations of life, and some changes 
in himself soon became manifest. He was sought by the young people 
of his own rank, and did not retire before the seeking. Thus he came 
into contact with those who were occupied by thoughts and things to 
which he was a stranger, and with his limited experience it must needs 
be a long time before he understood perfectly either himself or them. 
Before this time came, he married. Many people do the like. Do n’t 
blame him. The girl of his choice was a gay, sprightly creature. She 
had seen more of the world than Benjamin, and yet but very little. 
She had been a belle among the rustic beauties. Kruger loved her at 
first sight; she broke upon his vision a miracle of beauty. 

It might have been the new face, or the manly beauty of the stone- 
yard man, or the reputed fortunes of Kruger, or his good looks, or all 
these things together, that made the impression on the heart of Fleance 
Brook. Most likely these influences acted in unison, for so they gene¬ 
rally do. 

In good time this young man and woman wedded, but it did not 
prove a very happy marriage. Fleance was not the person Kruger 
would have chosen or desired for a wife, had he known the world 
better ; and Fleance, for her part frivolous and gay and ignorant, 
would as soon have thought of marrying the Czar himself, as Benja¬ 
min, had she known what he was. 

When experience proved to Kruger, that there was a cause for the 
differences daily rising between him and Fleance, lying deeper than 
education or circumstance had fathomed, he was, more than ever, 
master of himself^ and his integrity remained uncompromised. This is 
the same as saying that he was by no means an ordinary person. His 
disappointment was too deep to find relief in querulous utterances, or 
by taking the village into his confidence. No gossip was refreshed at 
his fireside, or gathered refuse there, to distribute again to those that 
languished for such unwholesome food. Nor did he ever seek redress 
for his mistake, by visiting with any sort of vengeance the unfortunate 
occasion of it. He was too generous for that. He labored rather for 
the reclamation of his wife’s thoughts and aims from their frivolity; 
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to enter as he might into her enjoyments; to please her as he might. 
But they never were companions, as either he or she in days of court¬ 
ship had anticipated. And all Kruger’s efforts in his wife’s behalf 
found their best result in hi9 own soul. It could not be a vain work, 
since all endeavor must have a consequent. 

It was to their child that the father learned to look with hoping eyes 
for the fulfilment of the longing, that from the day his eyes were 
opened, took possession of his soul. Fleance the daughter was the heir 
of her parents’ best estate. She had her father’s refined and beautiful 
mental organization, his sterling virtue of character, and her mother’s 
vivacity of temperament, and grace of physical structure. 

She was like every thing that had any loveliness to Kruger’s eyes. 
Like the pure and fragile mountain-flowera — as free, pure, meek, inno¬ 
cent. She was like the stars he used to watch in the summer evenings 
of his youth, when he sat resting in his cabin-door, up in the mountain- 
land ; the stars, who were called by the old Hebrew poets ‘ Daughters of 
God,’ and ‘ Angels ! * She was like the laughing brooks that danced 
whither they would, and always might be trusted that they would dis¬ 
cover for themselves the best way. Her voice, so soft yet strong, 
so loving, brave, and so melodious, reminded him of the clearest and the 
softest notes of the horns of hunters, when they rode among the hills 
and told upon the bugles the tidings of success. 

In the hour of her birth Kruger consecrated himself once again to 
Gon, by vows, the like of which he had not before uttered, and he 
implored divine wisdom for the guidance of his child. From the hour 
of her birth, she was the burden of his thoughts. He carried her, thus, 
about with him, wherever he went, as her mother carried the child on 
her bosom; he was as faithful cherishing the •thought as she the form ; 
as solicitous in guarding it from harm. He was not demonstrative of 
his paternal pride; he had even no birth day festivities for her ; but 
he watched the development of his daughter with eyes that saw no 
fairer, purer, or more precious thing on earth. 

Thought of her sent him deeper and deeper into himself; made him 
a searcher for all knowledge hidden there that could concern her. He 
would learn of no less loving oracle, all that he might do for her sake. 
More and more exacting he became of his energies and impulses and 
thoughts. His love exacted of him self-denial in which an anchorite 
might have gloried. His sense of obligation to this life, his sense of 
responsibility to this being he had called into the world, deepened with 
each passing day. Time and eternity, with their dangers, trials, glories, 
impressed him as they might not otherwise have done, and demanded 
of him, in her behalf, that which he was ready to yield, incessant 
watching, care, and toil. 

The responsibility, in the first weeks of the child’s life, took the form 
of a moral obligation to his consciousness, and he said to himself, She 
shall never out-grow the instinct of these days; this instinct of loving 
dependence shall endure. But, as weeks and months passed on, and 
his mind, under the new influences, expanded, Kruger began to take a 
more serious thought of his worldly fortunes than he had yet taken. 
He became — and his wife hailed with joy the symptoms which she could 
not understand — he became ambitious. 
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Small though the village was, in it were to be found many of the va¬ 
rieties and grades of social life. When Kruger began to look for diver¬ 
sities of rank, circumstances, and capacity, he beheld the phenomena. 
And as his daughter grew out of babyhood into speech, and winning 
ways, and gracefulness, he began to consider these manifestations with 
all a parent’s seriousness. 

When Kruger began to talk about these things, to manifest some 
curiosity in regard to the methods by which the best people in the village 
had attained their elevation, his wife in secret did rejoice. Now there 
was a bond of sympathy between them ; and, perhaps 'with some exag¬ 
geration, as she gave him a town history, she dwelt upon the fact that 
among the notable families, the chief among them all, the wealthiest, 
had ‘ risen from nothing.’ 

‘ Do not all men rise from nothing ? ’ asked Kruger, with a solemn 
smile. 

But the words of Fleance had made an impression. There was a 
duty which he owed to his child, and he returned to his labors with 
renewed energy, and a steadfastness of purpose that robbed life of some 
of its freshness, and brought about a struggle in the once serene dominion 
of his soul. For these were cares from which he had been free ; anxie¬ 
ties new and strange beset him, and a hope that was to hold his life 
in bondage till a deliverer should come. 

‘ The cares of this world.’ It was no lust of riches. In the midst of 
his new surroundings, and with his new aspirations, there was still 
nothing in his heart that could respond to the voice whose utterance, as 
his wife gave it, astonished and disgraced him. 

She had lived all her life in sight of those goodly mountains, but was 
not thus protected from certain very, very grovelling, and alas! common 
notions in regard to worldly fortunes. Success she regarded as in itself 
an absolute good — not the token, not the outward and visible sign of 
an inward possession of the powers that control circumstance, and make 
the possessors everywhere and at all times triumphant. 

She had not found it possible, even amid the surroundings*of her 
childhood, to grow as Benjamin had done. The fault is not in our stars, 
dear Brutus ! Neither mountains, atmosphere, nor education were at 
fault. Evil is not of circumstance and surroundings. Circumstance 
may foster, surroundings may encourage, but a man’s soul is a power 
distinct from, and not to be confounded with, its conditions. A man’s 
clothes cannot be the best of him, unless he is a beggar ! 

Clothes arc not Man — Circumstance is not Evil. 

Kruger was not the prisoner of lust but of hope, when he began to 
give more thought to labor, and more strength to money-getting. He had 
a lofty aim in view — the best good of his child. And he only mani¬ 
fested his abnegation of self, in the exhaustion to which he cheerfully 
submitted in his labors. Let no professional hair-splitter presume to say 
that he was after all but selfish in his working, because it was for his 
child. A selfish soul must of necessity be selfish in all its loving ; be¬ 
cause the object loved is loved for what it is to him , and not for wdiat 
it is to others and to God. No assurance of perpetuity is ever given in 
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such demonstration of affection, though it issue even from a parent’s 
heart. It was not, I say, because the infant Fleance was his child, bone 
of his bone, flesh of his flesh ; not that she should in after-times reflect 
honor or credit upon him, that he would have her adorned in royal ap¬ 
pareling. But for her own sake. Not that she might eclipse her 
neighbors. For the advantage, not the vanity — for the enduring joy, 
not the hourly parade ; he would have the young immortal’s wings grow 
for immortal flight — not clipped for a safe strutting through the limits 
of his paternal pride. And for this he would first of all guard her 
against the assaults of time and temporal things ; he would prevent the 
possibility of want; spiritually, as well as in her external fortunes, he 
would fortify her, he would make the ways of life broad and open to hia 
child. She should have the means of culture ; all that was advanta¬ 
geous as aids to her growth. 

With joy did he behold, as she out-grew the obligations and necessities 
of instinct, that a true filial love was unfolding in the child’s heart, 
manifesting itself, and more and more distinctly as the spirit within her 
more intelligently ascertained itself, in obedience, reverence, perfect 
trust. With joy too he beheld — eagerly he had watched for this mani¬ 
festation — that the mother of the child shared in this filial recognition, 
this expression of the young heart’s loyalty. Nor was he blind that he 
could not behold the purifying and exalting influence of their daughter’s 
love on the heart of her mother. With the child’s growth and develop¬ 
ment, she too seemed to grow and develop. External nature with all 
its significancies had been in a most vital sense lost upon her; but the 
demonstrations of the heart, w r hen they were made through her child, 
were not beyond her grasp and apprehension. She was alive, and she 
too became with her husband a prisoner of hope, and if the bonds and 
bondage were not precisely w T hat they were to him, if there was more of 
dross in them, and fear and "weariness because of them, still the bondage 
was the same, and both felt their union in it. 

But Fleance had not out-grown her childhood when her mother died, 
and Kruger was left alone in charge of his daughter. 

There were many ways suggested to him for the disposition of the 
child after this bereavement; his friends offered their counsel, and the 
parents of his wife opened their doors for their son and grand-child ; no 
plan that occurred to him, none that was submitted by the sympathy 
of his friends, did Kruger reject without careful consideration; but the 
result of his deliberation was in the face of every proposition, and the 
occasion of no small surprise among the people to whom he was known. 
He took the house of one of his workmen on the borders of the stone-yard, 
and removed to it from his pretty cottage. There would he live, and 
Fleance should thus be ever under his own watchful care ; by day and 
by night she would be with him; none should come between them; 
he would be all in all to her, as she certainly already was all in all to 
him. 

Since that time, year after year the partnership between the proprie¬ 
tor of the quarry and Kruger had continued, and Kruger by diligent 
working and prudence had brought all affairs in which he was concerned 
into a very prosperous condition; but the proprietor, for his part, had been 
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going on recklessly, and disaster once overtaking him, could not be im¬ 
peded ; it followed him into every path of his operations, spreading ruin 
wherever he had moved. Kruger was involved in the ruin. There 
was no possibility of his escaping it, none that he would have taken ad¬ 
vantage of, not for his child’s sake, even had he been forewarned of 
what was to happen. But the calamity overtook him in a day, and 
without suspicion. Conscious of his own integrity, and confiding in that 
of others, when the discovery was made that swept away his earnings, 
leaving not a trace behind, he would not, if he might, have saved them. 

He was not the man to sit down despondingly and lament over a 
failure ; money he had none ; yet within himself were resources. "With 
a valorous determination he rose again from the unanticipated overthrow, 
and behold, his indestructible Hope still on guard before him ! and his 
work to be completed. He was an intrepid man, if not one of re¬ 
sources ; he could work in his own way, if he had not ability or oppor¬ 
tunity to labor in other directions. And so he decided that he would 
return to his work in the quarry, and strive there for the satisfaction of 
his creditors, and the education of his child. 

Up to this time Fleance had beside himself had no instructor. But dur- 
ing the winter which now was ended, he had begun to think seriously 
of placing her under the charge of some person better qualified than he 
was to carry on the task lie had begun. He had done his best, and 
with no small measure of success, to inform her mind with great prin¬ 
ciples ; had cultivated in her heart the love of nature, which was a 
portion of her inheritance ; but book-knowledge he had none to com¬ 
municate, and was not prepared even to direct her in the acquisition. 
Before the change took place in his worldly fortunes, of which mention 
has been made, he had taken these facts into consideration, and had 
formed his plan; in this plan he now made no change. 

In one of the most beautiful residences to be found through the length 
of the valley, lived the widow of a gentleman who had died, not long 
ago, insolvent. By a marriage settlement this property had become the 
property of his wife, and on his death, when his reputed great fortune 
was discovered to be an imagination, this portion of the estate, held in 
her name, alone remained to her. During the past year, the widow had 
opened a school in order to maintain herself, and in her care Kruger 
now determined to place Fleance. 

Beside the widow’s qualifications as an instructor and guardian of the 
child, there was an additional inducement which would have decided 
him, had he labored under any hesitation. 

There had come to the village during the spring the present proprie¬ 
tor of the mountain-quarry, and he was accompanied by his sister. 
Kruger’s attention was primarily attracted toward these strangers by 
the close connection with his own plans of future labor, into which they 
were introduced. Thus attracted, it was held by other influences. By 
the choice Miss Kingswood made of the widow’s house for a summer 
habitation. 

This lady was older than her brother, who had but just arrived at 
man’s estate. She was unlike him. Though a woman of the world, 
a woman of fashion, she seemed in many respects a better type of manly 
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character than her brother, Arthur Kingswood. She had more decision ; 
she asserted herself more distinctly, and with the deep, undemonstrative 
pride of a conscious superiority. Her manners were the perfection of 
bearing and address. Her taste and intellect had been cultivated by 
study and travel. She had not much beauty — none that could please 
the sensuous eye; but she had exceeding grace, and a smile, and a 
voice, that made common minds wonder, when they came within the 
range of her attractions, that she had never married. 

She was devoted to her brother. And her influence over him, w T ho 
was more effeminate in his dispositions, and more beautiful in his per¬ 
son, than she, and at least half a century younger in real life, was never 
for a moment doubted by her, nor by him. She was in society five years 
before he had finished his studies; three years before she should have 
been, for her own heart’s sake. And she had learned the world so well, 
had studied character so profoundly, that he felt all the confidence in 
her as his own guide, that she deserved. They had spent the last 
winter together, in one of the gayest cities, in a round of dissipation, and 
if the sister had been a trifle less haughty in her modes of thought, a 
little gentler and more gracious in her ways of judgment, as much so 
as in her manners when she felt herself surrounded by her peers, 
we might have called her, without the least misgiving, the guardian- 
angel of her brother. She stood almost in this relation toward him ; but 
there were some things essential to her soul’s w T ell-being which she could 
learn of him. This fact did not appear in any form of utterance ; it 
never would or could to him or her. If ever he should serve her it must 
be in act, not speech. It is just where speech fails that the still more 
marvellous, effective, attesting language of act begins. 

Arthur Kingswood had come into this mountain and valley-land, 
where much of his property was lying, to look after the new purchase 
which his agent had made, and, tired of -watering-places and all fashion¬ 
able summer-resorts, his sister had accompanied him. She could ap¬ 
preciate the manner of life to which for a few weeks, or months, as it 
might chance, they w’ould here devote themselves. There was that in 
her soul that found harmonious utterance in the midst of these solemn 
mountains. But it was a significant fact, that she had not trusted her¬ 
self to them, foregoing all the appliances of daily life to which she had 
been accustomed. She brought her books with her, and she left her 
address with the world ! 

Distinguished as she was from every other being he had seen, or even 
imagined, there was much in this lady, far beyond his circle as she was, 
that Kruger could perceive and understand, and honor with an homage 
in his admiration, such as, amidst the flatterings of worldlings, she had 
not been accustomed to receive. He saw instinctively how rich the 
culture her mind must have had, the improvement that she had 
made of every variety of advantage, talent, and ability ; and from the 
moment he learned that she had taken up her abode for the summer in 
the widow’s house, he determined that his child should come within the 
sphere of the lady’s influence. 

Accordingly, having taken counsel only of himself, Kruger went to 
the widow; he told her of the hopes he had for his motherless daughter, 
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and the anxiety under which he labored on her account, and so w ell did 
he present the case, that the lady, who had often found occasion to observe 
the youthful Fleance, and to praise the father’s fostering and successful 
care, was moved in her heart to listen to his request. 

Kruger left his child in ignorance of the disposition he was about to 
make of himself, his strength, and time. He said to her that he was 
going on a journey into a land that was strange to her, and that it was 
impossible for him to say when he should return ; but that though he 
was going from her he never should lose sight of her. She would con¬ 
tinue to be, as she had so long been, the dearest friend he had on earth; 
for his sake, and her own sake, he charged her to make much of the 
time of separation. Partly he unburdened himself by giving her a 
glimpse of the greatness of the confidence he had in her, the expecta¬ 
tion lie had formed ; sufficient incentive he believed this expression of 
his great desire would be, and with the teacher and the pattern she 
would have when he was gone, he doubted not that all hope led him to 
anticipate would be crowned with fruition. 

Save for a few hours they had never been separated since Fleance 
could remember ; and the novelty promised in the change that was be¬ 
fore her, was not sufficient to soothe her in the parting ; nor when she 
had fairly entered on the new round of daily duties, did all that was 
thus afforded compensate for that which, in her father, was taken away. 

Meeting this young girl day after day at the table of the wddow*, ob¬ 
servant of her — for Miss Kingswood, though preeminently aristocratic in 
all her associations, was a humanitarian, in one sense of the word, and 
not narrowed or contracted in any respect by her position — it could but 
follow that Fleance should find place in her thoughts. Fleance and 
herself, as lodgers in the house, stood on an equal footing, at least the 
only advantage that Miss Kingswood chose now to recognize as hers w as 
that of years and experience. Aloof she may have stood from the rest of 
the villagers, finding no one there that interested her — or perhaps, more 
properly, not caring to discover whether there were any such or not. 
Her brother was often absent from the village, sometimes for several 
days together, and to one whose life had been in a great measure made 
up of actions and impressions from the outer world, it was almost im¬ 
possible to live without some sort of communion with the living presence 
that could serve her as a friend — child, man, or woman, either, if the 
creature only proved sufficient for the passing time. 

Therefore it was that when Miss Kingsw r ood went out to walk early 
in the morning, or late in the afternoon, Fleance was often her com¬ 
panion, and the young girl greatly interested her ; and Fleance, not old 
enough or wise enough to understand the lady, or rather understanding 
her only by the wisdom of a child, found in turn a fascination, a charm 
in this association, so deep, so pervasive, that the result could but be¬ 
come at once apparent. 

She surrendered herself to Miss Kingswood, without a question of the 
act; the perfect refinement and various culture of the lady, meeting 
her at every turn, won from the little maiden the most reverent aliec- 
tion. All the teaching of her father, his instructions and injunctions, 
the hopes he had expressed for her, utterance of which in her hearing. 
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had so inspired her that she was seeking in her ways and doings to real¬ 
ize his ideal in herself, all seemed to point to such a noble being as she 
beheld in this lady. To the child’s eyes she seemed the personification 
of all those perfections at which she aimed. 

For either of them it was a novel companionship. There was little 
that any worldling philosopher could have suggested to a woman so sharp 
of sight, and subtle in thought, as this woman who was of the world, 
and yet above it. But this girl, with her courage in loneliness, and 
over-much solitude, her heroic devotion to her hooks for her father’s 
sake, the interpretation she was continually giving to the young life as 
it manifested itself, these influences were acting upon Miss Kingswood’s 
inner life, as upon her physical being the breath of mountain air that 
swept upon her in those early morning-walks, while the dew yet glis¬ 
tened on the grass, before the sun came down into the valley. 

The fair face, blue eyes, and sweet smile, and simple manners of the girl 
won insensibly upon her heart; the rapid development Fleance had made 
after her father’s departure, development induced by force of the lives 
around her, her own relation to them, and the comparative isolation of 
her lot, made her also a study which Miss Kingswood did not disdain. 

It was singular how, as the summer passed away, the father of 
Fleance became associated in the child’s thoughts with so much that 
the lady had to say ; how the empire was divided over which he once 
held dominion alone. A pride, not like her mother’s — for the soil on 
which it grew was different, and the influences under which it ex¬ 
panded were different, yet an inherited pride that was not in 
agreement with dominant characteristics of her nature — began to betray 
itself in her ways of thought, and more distinctly thus than in her ways 
of action. Letters from her father came to Fleance at regular inter¬ 
vals ; they bore no date, but in them he spoke much of the scenery 
through which his course of travel led him, and it required no great 
stretch of the child’s imagination to think of him as journeying through 
those famous distant lands, of which Miss Kingswood sometimes spoke 
to her, the lands beyond the ocean, from which she had brought home 
so many rich memorials. And by degrees, from thus associating him 
with Miss Kingswood, Fleance came to have a new idea of her 
father, as she came to have new ideas of all other things in life. "With 
her own development her thoughts of him had a corresponding progres¬ 
sion. He was to the young maiden another being from what he was to 
the young child. The measure of her love to him being graduated now 
by a scale correspondent to that which had answered to the needs of 
her childhood, he had an exaltation and nobility in her imagination which, 
not disproportionate to the truth as the angels beheld it, might still 
have seemed to less far-seeing mortals a strange exaggeration. 

No, he lost nothing by her association with these new friend’s ; the 
daughter’s love and reverence placed him on a level with them, and her 
pride in them rose accordingly, as she appreciated and understood them. 

So bound up was Arthur Kingswood in his devotion to his sister, or 
rather so accustomed was he to regard her acts without the implied 
question of them there would have been in referring to their causes, that 
when, sometimes in her parlor, sometimes in the street, sometimes in 
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the garden, or on the balcony, he found this child her companion, listen¬ 
ing while she read aloud, or looking over her port-folio of engravings, or 
engaged in conversation, he saw nothing strange in the new manifesta¬ 
tion, nor sought to discern in the girl a cause for it. Once or twice an 
expression of surprise may have appeared on his face, but he never pur¬ 
sued the feeling to demand its explanation. He saw the young girl 
there, and that, to his mind, was sufficient passport for her, whitherso¬ 
ever she would go. She needed no further indorsement than this. 

Occasionally, however, it would occur to him to wonder — but the 
wonder was not the result of an elaborate process of thought — whether 
Fleance was in the slightest degree aware of the companionship into 
which she had come. And this wondering led him idly enough to be 
more observant of Fleance when he encountered her. He found, for 
he was a judge of beauty, that there was not a feature of her face that 
let down her character in the slightest degree from the refinement be¬ 
tokened by the general expression. That her movements were free and 
unembarrassed— that she never did an awkward thing, or said a coarse 
one. Ignorant of the laws which he had been taught to obey from his 
youth up, she seemed as good a law unto herself. She never became 
aware of the be-littling process to which the worldling submits in a 
slavish regard to conformity. So, more and more she interested the 
brother, and it was not in the nature of things that it should be merely 
in the way that the sister was interested. He could not make a study 
of her, and award her his respect, and do her what good he had to do, 
and derive what good he might from the unequal friendship, and let 
her go. His sister could and doubtless would do this, for this she had 
been in the habit of doing, it is no special disparagement to her to say 
it, these many years. 

He was neither strong, nor w r ise enough for that. He knew not 
enough to regard human friendships in this light; that is, his experi¬ 
ence had not been sufficiently profound to serve him so. He was more 
enthusiastic, more alive to pleasant influences, more readily quickened 
by them into action. His sister had set out in her career with a confi¬ 
dence in her own powers something too high. She had arrived at self- 
knowledge, not by the kindly unmasking of herself by gentle and 
friendly hands, nor by the sharp blade of satire ; flattery, adulation, had 
been her portion, but the sweet draught had only sickened, had not 
poisoned her. She had for herself, under the impulsion of the integrity 
of her own soul, done all the good work that as yet was w’rought in her. 
Had accomplished it by a study induced by the people around her, whose 
shallowness, hypocrisy, uncleanness, and sycophancy had betrayed them 
to her in spite of themselves. She had never yet met the man or woman 
who, able to do so, had so understood her as to come into sympathy with 
her heart, and satisfy it, and give to her understanding repose. She had 
demanded more than any gave. Her demand had been in proportion 
to the depth of her vision, and the estimate she had put upon the divine¬ 
ness of life, and to her satisfaction in that which appeared, which was 
not merely within her reach but obtruded upon her, forced on her ac¬ 
ceptance. Arthur was captivated more easily because his feelings were 
near the surface of his nature ; one need not dive for them in the dark 
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as divers do for pearls. And Fleance, who pleased him, in whom his 
sister was so much interested, was quite certain to aflect him more 
deeply, if he remained long near her. 

But his sister’s thoughts were not in this direction. She had no ap¬ 
prehension of any result. She was ambitious for her brother, in spite 
of all she knew of the world, or probably just because she knew so 
much of it. She may, confiding in her influence as a generally binding 
law upon him, from sheer habit of trusting it in all things, have ceased 
to particularize instances and effects. May have forgotten that the very 
warmth and generosity of his love for her, for it was love more gener¬ 
ous than w r eak, w’as in itself a proof that his affections were his life, and 
that, wanting in coolness and deliberation of thought, a time might 
come when there would be a revolt among them. I can only account 
for her oversight thus — that she w r as too wearied by the disappoint¬ 
ments she herself had met, too chilled by her intercourse with the world, 
to think much of this exposure, when the arms of so devout a love were 
around her. It satisfied her far too well to admit it w illingly as the 
occasion of new speculations, and further prophesyings. She cared not 
to prove her skill in discernment in a direction where the life w r as so 
near, so dear to her. 

Among the men now working in the quarry to which Kruger re¬ 
turned, w r ere some of his old associates in labor. In the house of one of 
these he lodged. There was not a man of them but sympathized with 
him in his losses; and the more deeply, it may be said, because of the 
composure with which he bore them, the cheerfulness, the quietness. 
No man ventured to make an exhibition of this sympathy. They all 
knew him sow'ell as to understand that itw’ould be no acceptable oiler- 
ing to him ; but it was evinced in ways he could but feel, that led him to 
express the gratitude he felt for their sympathy and welcome. He 
stood in his old position, filling it, how r ever, w ith an increase of dignity. 
It was a vacant place ; no man had held it since he w r ent away years 
ago, and in his return to it not a man but felt that he W'as worthier of 
a better. 

He had always been the pride of the quarrymen’s hearts, and was as 
much so now in his adversity, as he had been when he advanced from 
their ranks to a seeming prosperity. Benjamin Kruger was equal to 
the task of beginning life anew with determination, and with cheerful¬ 
ness, for experience had enriched him. He was changed somewhat in 
his bearing toward others since his experience of village life ; he had 
learned many things of love, and joy, and sorrow. These experiences 
had not made him selfish, but more thoughtful and careful of all in 
proportion as he became so of one life. Though never jovial or familiar, 
nor one whit lessened, but instead established, in his personal dignity, 
he had more to say to his fellow's than he had once, he had more in 
common w r ith them, he understood them better, he was not so ab¬ 
stracted, he found a new and an increasing interest in entering into the 
hidden lives of his toiling companions. His hope had made him a pri¬ 
soner, and for all his brethren in bondage his heart was full of tender¬ 
ness. 

It w r as not much that he ever said of Fleance ; it did not suit him to 
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be garrulous of his love. It was known among the men that he had a 
child, a daughter ; that she was motherless ; that she had been placed 
at school somewhere. These facts were known, but not as points for 
curiosity or speculation to circle round. Inquiries were sometimes made 
of her by the woman in whose house he lodged, and by others, but they 
went no farther than he cared to have them go. 

Whenever Kruger wrote to Fleance, he went down with the letters, 
and himself deposited them in the office for her. He was careful on 
those occasions to avoid observation ; he never went except by night. He 
had voluntarily dissevered himself from his child ; he would not have 
her know at what a cost he was securing to her the advantages which, 
to his mind, were above all price. And so he never saw her, only with 
his heart, only with the tender eyes of loving mental vision, did he be¬ 
hold her as she grew subject to the new influences of her lot. He thought 
he understood what culture would do for his child. 

Thus the summer days were wearing on with their influences and 
results. Fleance at school was her father’s child. He was her prevail¬ 
ing conscience. But as we have seen, he was her father ‘with a differ¬ 
ence ; * not quite that Benjamin Kruger, whom we have seen watching 
over her so constantly and tenderly, no more than she was now actually 
the Fleance of his daily care. He was interpreted to Fleance by the 
light that had come to her through the mind of one who, to all intents, 
was her present illuminator. He was idealized by this maimer of in¬ 
terpretation. In school or out of it, the influence was the same. Miss 
Kingswood had virtually taken her fathers place, but Fleance did not 
understand it, nor perceive, child that she was, how great an influence 
the affection which this strong woman lavished on her brother, shaped 
and modified her own feeling for him. Without thought, without per¬ 
ception, this became true. Her brother was the only person to whom 
Miss Kingswood’s life was opened, as free to his eyes as her own ; that 
he could not decipher all its languages, its signs, was no fault of here. 
She hid nothing from him ; if he could not read, the fault, or rather 
loss, was entirely his. She trusted no mortal as she trusted him. Or¬ 
phaned at an early age, he had since then been under her care. Though 
guardians, tutors, and governors were over them, all authority and 
power was at once set aside when she came into conflict with them. 
She had watched Arthur’s growth and development with the jealous 
eye of love ; they had studied and travelled together; the thoughts of 
neither had ever wandered far or long from the other ; the fact that no 
one coming between them had been able to engross her afi'ections had but 
rendered him, as years went on, the dearer. When her eyes fell upon 
him the piercing orbs lost their sharpness of discernment; no cold or 
scornful or satirical thought was ever passed on him, though men 
precisely of his stamp had met with not much consideration or mercy 
at her hands. She could have understood the spirit that actuated 
Kruger to the banishment he had imposed npon himself for his daugh¬ 
ter’s sake. Had there been any need for sacrifice or act of this nature 
on her part for Arthur’s sake, she could have rendered it. 

Fleance beheld so much of this ns must have revealed itself to every 
loving eye. She knew what it meant when she sat at Miss Kings- 
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woo<Ts feet, and listened while Arthur read to them, and the lady’s 
hand stroked gently the young girl’s head ; the tenderness of the touch 
thrilled her, and it told her well the tenderness that was in the sister’s 
eyes as they fixed upon the reader, though Fleance saw them not. She 
knew also why, when he tame into the parlor, whatever work his sister 
had in hand was laid at once aside, as if, when he were by, all other things 
were dwarfed in importance. When they stood sometimes, she hanging 
on his arm, chatting together, or silent before the windows, watching 
the rain-storms flying down between the mountain-crags, Fleance knew 
why the voices of the speakers were so soft and low, and if she felt her 
loneliness the more, and longed the more for the return of her father, 
who would be to her what Arthur Kingswood was to his sister, what 
wonder ? Was she not thus proved all the worthier ? Fleance saw 
young Kingswood through his sister’s eyes ; how could she but like one 
whom the lady loved so well ? And beside the gentleman was very 
kind to her ; he imitated his sister in this ; though he never of him¬ 
self invited her to accompany them in their walks and drives, yet, when 
his sister had done so, he was always certain to enforce the invitation 
by its repetition. 

Miss Kingswood had been talking for a long time of going up to the 
quarry with her brother some fine day, and one morning Fleance was 
arrested on her way to the school-room by the lady’s voice. Would not 
she like to take a drive up the mountains, on this fine breezy morning ? 
Fleance’s face glowed with pleasure at the prospect; permission of ab¬ 
sence had already been obtained for her of the widow, and instead of 
proceeding to spend the day in the school-room, she ran to her room to 
make herself ready for the excursion that promised so fair. 

The road which led up to the quarry had been travelled these tw r enty 
years ; but now for a long time it had not been used for the transportation 
of stone to the world below ; the canal which passed at the base of the 
quarry-mountain, and through the valley, being the mode of communica¬ 
tion between the workmen and the market. The road therefore, though 
still in use, was neither the safest nor the most easily travelled. But our 
party was in no haste; it was but a pleasant variety to them when 
compelled to alight, and walk or climb in the midst of scenery so fine, 
on this transporting day. 

Toward noon they came in sight of the cave in the mountain-side, 
and the pit beneath it from which the stone was taken for the city 
buildings miles away ; and as the road wound higher and higher, they 
saw the dwellings of the workmen perched among the rocks like the 
nests of hanging-birds — apparently as inaccessible. 

While yet at some distance from the quarry, the little party alighted 
from the carriage and walked on to the pit; Fleance following Miss 
Kingswood, as she descended into the place where the men were at w r ork, 
for toward this point, as having a human interest, # the lady first directed 
her steps. But Fleance only followed in the descent, she did not ad¬ 
vance with her from the entrance into the place. 

On a block of granite she sat down and looked around her ; up at 
the mountain-peaks, towering so high above Her head, and on the depth 
of the bright blue sky beyond ; on the working-men’s tiny huts; on 
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the great piles of broken rock, the dark fissures, made by blasting, in 
the mountain’s heart; on the dusty and diligent workmen, many of 
whom suspended not their toil for an instant even at the unwonted sight 
of guests in the pit. 

But, while she looked oil all these points of interest, about which her 
imagination had been so busy as they came up the road, what was it that 
suddenly oppressed her as if overcome by that great bodily fatigue which 
sends faintness and sickness through the frame, lassitude and depression! 
There, on that granite block, at the termination of the happy drive, she 
sat, as if exhausted by some fearful labor, or bound by some dread spell. 
What is it she anticipates ? What can she here anticipate, the fair 
young village-girl in such good company ? 

While she still sat there, bound thus inexplicably, Flcance heard Miss 
Kingswood speaking to one of the workmen who was hid by a sharp, 
rocky projection from the child’s sight ; hearing the voice, Flcance arose, 
and would have advanced toward the speaker, but the voice of the 
person who had been addressed arrested her. 

In itself, the manner of Miss King6wood’s speaking to the man, was 
worth considering ; it was not after the manner of that vulgar curiosity 
and impertinence which seem to be considered the prerogative of idle 
people, who stroll around the world to visit works. Her voice had in 
it neither rude challenge nor the insult of ignorance and base self dis¬ 
respect, but was a kindly human greeting of the good day ; a king in 
his capacity of manhood could not have demanded a better. Haughty 
as her character may have been, as interpreted by pretenders, there was 
nothing here that betokened such a trait. Miss Kingswood had not yet 
seen the face of him she addressed ; he was bending over his work; 
therefore it was not to him individually that the manner of speaking 
was to be imputed. Not that he admitted no other style of address, but 
that she who spoke could give no other. It was her voice that attracted 
Fleance and called her to her feet, I said. But she went not forward ; 
it was the responding voice that staid her; the voice that answered 
so deep, full, clear; oh ! it bound her hand and foot. 

What had she heard the workman say ? Only a few common words, 
a response to Miss Kingswood’s remark on the wild scenery, and the 
strange effect of light and shade upon the hills, and something of the 
pleasant morning. There was nothing in the reply that in itself seemed 
powerful, either to draw Fleance out from the strange depression and 
heart-fainting that she felt, and bring her before the speaker, nor any 
thing to keep her chained to the rock on which she stood, while her 
face became so pale ; nor any thing to send her off when the voice 
spoke again, and she had listened to its every utterance, to another 
part of the pit, and presently up out of it, and away along the moun¬ 
tain-side. 

There alone, safe at least for the moment, she sat down and tried to 
forget what she had heard ; tried to forget it, but the regular clink of 
the workmen’s tools could not drive it away. She watched the strange¬ 
ly-shaped shadows that strolled like spirits up and down the mountains, 
that rose abrupt and lofty on the other side of the valley, when the sun 
was for^a moment obscured by the swiftly-flying clouds. She stood up 
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to see the canal-boat as it passed, drawn by tired horses, far down in the 
valley. She walked along a path into which she struck unawares, that 
she might see the road by which the stone -was conveyed to the boats. 
0 glorious, shining sun, and heaven far away, and majesty of clouds ! 
miracle of rock, and cliff, and peak, and bald or wooded mountain- 
height, sweet shadow of the lovely valley; broad fields of sun-light 
lying between the deep rocky gorges, tree and flower, stone and brook, 
and bird, what were all these things to her? Treasures so rich for 
memory, if stored at any other time, or under any other circumstance, 
drawn in by eager eyes, as the warm, bright breath of spring by the 
chilled and dying frame, sounds not one of which, at any other hour, 
had escaped her. What were these now to her ? A devil and an 
angel straggled in her breast, in the brave and gentle heart of Fleance, 
making an evil coward of the child. 

If on earth she has a father — and at this moment it would not be a 
grief beyond endurance to know that father she had not — if he is 
alive, she has heard his voice ; she heard it in the pit. The pit! She 
heard it speaking to Miss Kingswood. It was his hand that lifted the 
hammer, and smote the chisel, toiling, -without loss of time, over the 
stone, when Miss Kingswood turned away from him, and when she 
(did Miss Kingswood see ?) turned also, and could hardly stay her steps 
from flight to that slow movement by which she went from her father. 
His hand that lifted the tools and went on with the work. For whom 
working ? This, then, was the foreign country! this his land of travel ! 
these the scenes through which he was passing ! 

Had he been false to her ? There might be then some justification 
in her falseness to him, or at least there -was no injury done; they both 
stood on one footing, mutual deceivers. Eagerly she looked around 
her, and the consolation was taken away. She was his child. Of old, 
her vision was like his, and it seemed now the same, as she looked and 
recognized, faster and faster, as her memory and her thought worked, 
points on which he had elaborated, scenes before her on which he had 
exhausted his portraying words, were recognized, identified by her : in a 
tender, playful mood he had written these descriptions : in an agony of 
feeling she recalled them. But of this I must speak in another and 
concluding chapter. 


SOFT AN 


One eve, In velvet bravery arrayed, 

As run. sat toying with his darling maid, 
Jlor l.ttle buxom waist’s bewitching charm 
The while hall-folded in his furtive arm ; 
lie took her dimpled hand, and with u smile 
Stealing it gently o’er the silken pile, 

Asked, in a tender silence of love-chat. 

If palm e’er fondled aught so soft as that? 

She archly answered , 4 Might I venture, pet, 


D SOFTER. 


I eould press yours on something softer yet’ 
With sidelong glance of amorous mistrust 
Adown the graceful neck and swelling bust 
Whose ermine cape, his daring fancy taught 
Was the coy Something’ of the maiden’s 
thought; 

He fondly sighed, to fingers’ ends a-thrill, 

‘Ah 1 dearest, do! —my hand is at your willl’ 
Rut O lost rapture! — for, no sooner said, 

She gayiy claptlt pat on hb own head l w. p. p. 
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WEDGED OUT PROM A POEM 'ON THE STOCKS.' 


BT t. J. B AT IS. 


Bmje roll thy waves, Detroit, as fair and free, 

And stilt they murmur with as sweet a fall, 

Slow rippling downward to the summer sea, 

As when, beneath thy forests, green and tall, 

The wandering Jesuit reared the first rude wall; 

Or when in later, more historic years, 

The young State gambolled in thy capitol, 

The child of many prayers and many tears, 

Whoso growth her sisters watched with changing hopes and fears. 

Blue roll thy waters still, and still as fair 

As when they trembled at the gathering strife, 

Tho cannon’s thunder shook the dewy air, 

And tho wild savage, with relentless knife, 

Toured on thy tide the wilder tide of life; 

Whilo through thy streets, with ashy lips and cold, 

And darkly-lowering brows, with anguish rife, 

The awe-struck multitude in terror rolled — 

A living tide of fear, whoso looks of danger told. 

Slow sank the sun upon that awful night; 

But darkness showed fresh horrors through the veil: 

The distant roar of the advancing fight; 

The lurid fires, that made the starlight pale, 

From burning hamlets, where the tender wail 
Of infant innocence for life was vain; 

While fearful shrieks rang wildly on the gale, 

Or moaning sobs, in last extreme of pain, 

Drowned in the savage yells exulting o’er the slain! 

The answering signals on the distant heights, 

And ever and anon the mutfied roll 
Of the alarming drum, all sounds and sights 
That shook with horror many a gentle soul; 

Whilo rude, wild hunters, mad beyond control, 

With eager strides rushed breathless through the street. 

And poured along the river to the mole, 

With hearts on tiro, the coming foe to greet, 

When his insatiate thirst should bloodier vengeance meet 1 

And there were gatherings round the cheerless hearth, 

And choking prayers from hearts left desolate ; 

Since who could tell if evermore on earth 

Should greet them, scatheless from the field of state, 

Tho sire or son, who left with pride elate? 

And there were foot-steps faster than the gale, 

Yet noiseless as the airy fall of fate, 

And forms that glided from tho nearest vale — 

Fleet-footed, practised scouts, each with a wilder tale. 
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The sun rose redly in a smoky sky, 

And the black ramparts hailed it with a shout 
That shook the hills, and woke a rude reply; 

On came the foe, with all his banners out, 

In the full pomp and pride of martial rout; 

"While the grim hunters, in their silent lair, 

Waited with patience for tho coming bout; 

And o’er the levelled death that waited there 
A thousand longing eyes looked forth with deadly glare 1 

Near and more near drew the advancing lines; 

And, save tho sound of their approaching tread, 
Such silence reigned, but for the rustling pines, 

It seemed even Nature, struck with sudden dread, 
Paused for a while —the very air was dead, 

Which soon, alas! should wake to fearful life, 

When the quick tides of slaughter, warm and red, 
Should meet and mingle in the deadly strife, 

Whose clouds were with the fate of a broad empire rife. 

The signal 1 Hark 1 It comes not. From the fort 
A white flag flutters, which some coward hand 
Has flung abroad, to mar the rarest sport 
That ever thrilled the pulses of tho land. 

And see 1 the soldiers yield at the command, 

When certain victory, an hour before, 

Stretched to the grasp of every hardy band, 

And stooped to hail the cannon’s opening roar, 

Whoso first loud call should ring from ocean-shore to shore. 

It boots not now to tell the coward name 
That gave an empire to a meaner foe; 

When e’en a stripling, but for very shame, 

Had scorned the truce, and struck at least a blow. 

It were enough for history to know 
That not in vain the eagle banner fell, 

But fiercer wrath, resistless in its flow, 

In after fields revenged the insult well, 

And broke with bloody hands the foul, disgraceful spell. 

I stood upon a fragment of the wall. 

And all the past went by me as a dream 
Of some deep slumber, which I would recall, 

But that it vanished: hither runs the stream, 

Still golden in the sun-set’s latest beam; 

But all its silence aud its freedom o’er, 

A thousand white sails on its bosom gleam, 

And flying steamers glance from shore to shore, 

Where erst tho light skill'plied, but may not venture more. 

And, turning to the forest, it has fled 1 

Nor tree nor shrub the longing eye may greet; 

The pines are with the memory of the dead. 

But fairer scenes the startled vision meet: 

A vast and busy city, street on street, 

Lit with a thousand lamps, dome, tower, and spire, 

As if some brain-wrought fancy, fever heat, 

Glow crimson, ere the glory quite expire, 

“Reflecting the last beams of day’s departing fire. 

Grand Rapids % Aug. 15, 1855. 
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Sumnur $hertafions. 

SARATOGA: ▲ TRIP TO CANADA: THE GREAT 8AGUENAT. 


It is a rare combination of beauties in nature and art which renders 
Saratoga preeminently attractive to summer visitors. The invalid, 
drawn thither by its healing fountains; the lover of gay life and fashion¬ 
able amusements; the devotee of nature, and one who would read 
human character, each unquestioned in his pursuit, finds ample means 
of enjoyment there, and all who will may find genial friends. 

Congress Hall, with enlarged borders, has appeared the past season 
in more than its pristine glory. The exquisitely beautiful grounds of 
the United States Hotel, at every returning summer, with their array 
of beauty and talent, invite you to their enchanting shades. In addi¬ 
tion to its other attractions, Saratoga is emphatically the great exchange 
for summer-tourists in America. 

It was my good fortune, during the month of August last, to meet 
there a friend, whose timely suggestion induced me to join a party to 
the great Saguenay ; and well did the varied delights of our excursion 
repay us for the elegant enjoyments we left. 

The morning-train took us to Whitehall, where we met the steamer 
‘ America,’ Captain Flagg, on Lake Champlain. The beautiful home¬ 
like comforts of the ‘ America ’ well comport with the world-wide reputa¬ 
tion which has belonged to the Champlain steamers from the time of 
Captain Sherman and Captain Chapman to the present. I enjoyed, 
as I have done before, and hope often to do again, the surpassingly 
beautiful scenery on this lake, hallowed as it is by associations with 
stirring events in our revolutionary history. The day was one of pecu¬ 
liar loveliness, of genial warmth and refreshing breezes, and the sun-set 
was enchanting. But there are no words which can picture that gor¬ 
geously beautiful sun-set on Lake Champlain, August eleventh, 1855. 
On board the cars, from Rouse’s Point — on the border — to the St. 
Lawrence the twilight afforded only an imperfect view of the 
country, but my thoughts were busy with local associations. To ac¬ 
count for the origin of the name Canada, I have somewhere read that 
Spaniards first went thither in search of gold. Disappointed in their 
hopes, they frequently exclaimed, ‘Aca-nmlal ‘ nothing here,’ an expres¬ 
sion which the Indians soon understood. When the French subsequently 
visited the country, the natives, supposing that they also had come in 
quest of the precious metal, and believing that the whites all spoke the 
same language, in order to anticipate the inquiries of their new visitors, 
greeted them with ‘ Aca-nada.’ The French, in turn, ignorant of the* 
Spanish as of the Indian tongue, took this ofi-repeated exclamation to 
be the name of the country. Hence it was allowed to supersede Car- 
tier’s appellation of New-France. Notwithstanding the seeming pro¬ 
bability of this account, I do not recollect any authentic record that 
Spaniards were the first explorers in this northern region. 

Another agreeable transfer from rail-road to steam-boat took us 
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across the St. Lawrence, and in a few moments more we were introduced 
to Mr. Coleman, of the ‘ Montreal House.’ Here we were on the island of 
Hochelaga; but thejndian race, with the name of their rude fortress, 
has passed away. Their successors, the Normans, have also long since 
been conquered, and we were within the empire of Britain. 

Mr. Coleman is always ‘ at home ’ to his guests, though his private 
residence is in a retired part of the city. The ‘ Montreal House ’ is with¬ 
in a stone’s-throw of the wharf, and oilers every convenience and com¬ 
fort to travellers. 

A Sabbath morning at the cathedral, during the celebration of high 
mass, and a discourse in French, succeeded by a visit to the Presbyterian 
church, where we listened to an excellent sermon by the Rev. Dr. Mar¬ 
tin, late of New-York, brought us to the evening, when I was glad to 
retire to my pleasant room, looking out on the splendid river. It was 
five o’clock in the afternoon, of the following day, after a visit to the 
convents, a view from the summit of the cathedral, ami a drive round 
the mountain, that we went on board the steamer ‘ John Munn,’ Captain 
Crawford, for Quebec. The small wdiite farm-houses which border the 
St. Lawrence like a continuous village from Montreal to that city, bring 
to mind, in striking contrast, the magnificent palaces which deck the 
shores of our Hudson. 

Early next morning, without landing at Quebec, w r e exchanged the 
steamer, which had afforded us very comfortable accommodations for 
the night, for the ‘ Saguenay,’ Captain R. Simard, bound for Ha-ha Bay, 
the end of steam-boat navigation in the Saguenay River. Captain 
Simard has the past season made weekly excursions to the Saguenay, 
expressly for the accommodation of tourists, leaving Quebec on Tues¬ 
day mornings, and returning on Thursday evenings. 

Seven miles below the city are the Falls of Montmorenci. As seen 
from the St. Lawrence, they present the appearance of a sheet of white 
foam, overhanging the immense perpendicular cliff which there rises on 
the margin of the river. 

Just below the Montmorenci Falls, lies the fertile island of Orleans. 
The luxurious vine which Cartier found growing there in such abund¬ 
ance, and which induced him to name it the Isle of Bacchus, has 
given place to fields of grain and gardens of vegetables, fruits, and 
flowers. The wdiite houses of the habikms dot the green turf of the 
island, and the spire of a Christian church rises among the trees. 

Riviere Ouell, or Grosse Isle, about one hundred miles below Quebec, 
on the southern shore of the St. Lawrence, was our first stopping-place. 
The town lies hidden behind the mountains. From the deck of our 
gteam-hoat but a solitary building was visible. This settlement, as also 
that of Murray Bay, twelve miles across the river on the opposite 
bank, is inhabited principally by French peasantry, who are contented 
to live as their fathers lived in Europe centuries ago, cultivating lands 
rented to them by their feudal lords. From Grosse Isle we crossed over to 
Murray Bay. This, beside being a farming and lumbering town of 
some importance, is also a fashionable watering-place, but its rural as¬ 
pect certainly bears little resemblance to our Newport or Saratoga. I, 
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however, admired the simple costume of the ladies, among whom wag 
the wife of the Seigneur, who, like many others, had come down in her 
caleche to exchange courtesies with the friends she might see aboard 
our steamer, to welcome the new-comer, or to say adieu to the parting 
guest. Peasants were also there, as is their custom, to witness the semi- 
weekly visits of the steam-boat. From the wharf one sees very little 
of the town ; but farther out on the river, a fine landscape opens to view: 
the white church, in contrast with the deep-tinted evergreens ; the 
small houses, all white, on cultivated farms, extending far back in the 
distance; the remote mountains, the intervening hills, and the broad 
expanse of water in front. It was a glorious view. 

At Riviere du Loup, nineteen miles farther down, on the opposite 
shore, and twenty miles above the mouth of the Saguenay, we lay for the 
night, in order that we might have a day-light view of this remarkable 
scenery. At the first glimpse of dawn, our steamer was again under 
way, and in the morning twilight we were gazing around from the 
place where the English squadron, under Wolfe, on its passage to the 
siege of Quebec, was ‘ becalmed off the mouth of the deep and gloomy 
Saguenay.’ These waters are indeed dark and deep, very deep, but to 
me it was no gloomy appearance which they wore. The whole scene is 
one of * wild wonder.’ At its mouth, the Saguenay is one mile in width ; 
farther up, in many places it is broader. It is walled in by rugged and 
irregular mountains, now jutting out far into the stream, now receding 
in the back-ground, forming open hays, until you are left to conjecture 
as to its course ; and forgetting all else, you watch with intense interest 
the movement of the steamer, which appears at one time making 
toward the base of a mountain, at another striking out into an open 

gulf- 

1 Cap l’Eternite ’ rises eighteen hundred feet in a perpendicular 
line above the surface of the water. Our obliging captain, intent on 
giving us the most striking and comprehensive view of this remarkable 
cliff, sailed out into the bay, and doubling the cape, passed directly into 
its shadow. Here the water has been found to be more than three 
hundred fathoms in depth. Not a ruffle moved its surface, but from its 
dark bosom, it reflected with remarkable distinctness the high-piled 
strata of rocks, the stunted ever-greens, and even every tint of the little 
flowers which grew around the mountain-base. We had scarcely lost 
sight of l’Eternite when Les Trois Freres, or Cap la Trinite, rose before 
us. The three successive elevations which compose this mountain are 
intersected by clusters of spruce and pine, of a small growth, and of the 
deepest green. 

All along on the declivities of the mountains which border this river, 
small trees and shrubs grow from the crevices of the rocks, and now and 
then, in beautiful contrast, appears a brilliantly-colored flo-wer. 

From the fissures of the rocks little rivulets burst forth ; and as if 
grateful for being at last released from their dark caverns, 4 they give 
back the sun’s rays more thick and radiant than he sent them.’ 

Sixty miles of this wild beauty, from the mouth of the Saguenay, 
brought us to Ha-Ha Bay. Here is a mill-seat of considerable importance. 
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But it is a new settlement, and there is yet no wharf at the port. So, 
it being low-tide, we were obliged to anchor half-a-mile from the shore, 
and in the small-boat approached as near to dry-land as the shoals 
'would permit. Here we were provided with new conveyances, jHabi¬ 
tant in calechcs had come down some three feet into the water to offer 
us an escort to their village. We'had only to step from the boat into the 
calcche , and in another moment were driving rapidly on over all the 
stones which came in our way, up and down steep and winding hills, 
and through very narrow passes, our cocker by some mysterious means 
keeping his seat on a bit of board in front, close to the little pony’s heels, 
we visited the saw-mills and the flour-mills, and, what appeared to the 
JiaJbitans an object of special interest, a ship, of one thousand tons, on 
the stocks. The one large handsome house was said to be the summer 
residence of a Scotch gentleman, interested in the business operations of 
the place. A Roman Catholic and a Presbyterian church were also 
pointed out to us. 

Returning to the steamer by the same conveyances which took us away, 
we were soon ‘ homeward bound,’ enjoying if possible more than we did at 
first the magnificent scenery on the river. Hitherto, since we left 
Montreal, the weather had been remarkably fine, but after we had 
passed the mouth of the Saguenay a heavy rain came on, and very soon 
we were enveloped in a dense fog. At sun-set Captain Simard deemed it 
expedient to remain at 1’ Anse a 1’ Eau, though it had been his inten¬ 
tion to regain the harbor of Riviere du Loup, several miles further up 
on the opposite bank of the river, that evening. But the cloud and the 
vapor without did not obscure the cheerful light within. Agreeable 
conversation was kept up without effort in the saloon, while a charac¬ 
teristic dance on the lower deck proved with what gladsome glee the 
peasant enjoys a respite from toil. The next morning, our continued 
detention by the fog and rain, being the means of introducing us to a 
more intimate acquaintance with our fellow-passengers and with Captain 
Simard, gave me good cause to rejoice that I was weather-bound. There 
were tourists from Europe, and from various portions of the Canadas, 
from Massachusetts, the banks of the Connecticut in New-Hampshire 
and Vermont, from the Q,ueen City of the West, and from our own me¬ 
tropolis. The merchant had left his counting-house for the unmolested 
enjoyment of the beautiful and grand in nature and art. The scholar 
was there in admiration and wonder. Turning for awhile from the 
written page, he felt and imparted the beautiful enthusiasm with which 
nature is wont to inspire the heart. Versatile journalists entertained 
us with their pleasant humor. Indeed it could be only once in a life¬ 
time that I might hope to meet, on board a steam-boat, such an 
assemblage (including both sexes) of intelligence and wit, and good¬ 
nature. 

In the evening our entertainment was varied by conversation, dancing 
to the sound of a violin and flute, and a concert of vocal music ; which 
last, as the critics would say, was a ‘ decidedly brilliant affair.’ I 

fancy that Mr. H-must be endowed with the gift of improvisation; 

for how, amid early classical studies and later mercantile labors, he can 
have found time to become an accomplished artist, is more than I can 
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divine. Be this as it may, I thank him for the entertainment he gave 
us in his numerous songs, not forgetting 1 God Save the Queen * and 
‘ Yankee Doodle,’ to which all present were happy to pay due re¬ 
gard- 

Captain Simard is master of his ship, as his well-disciplined crew tes¬ 
tify. Though a Frenchman, I am sure he belongs to some empire where 
there is no setting sun, for his face is in a perpetual glow. There is & 
sort of magic in his cheerfulness which makes every one about him 
happy. He is famed the country round for his nautical skill and his 
thorough acquaintance with every current in the rivers, which fiem 
boyhood have been his summer-home. 

With the night passed away the clouds which had obscured our out¬ 
ward view. In the clearness of the risen sun, we looked with new delight 
on the sparkling waters, and on the mountains and valleys, and the 
plains passing in quick succession before us. 

A morning call at Riviere du Loup afforded us an opportunity to 
take another drive in the caleche. Cocker , calcche , and pony, the exact 
counterparts of those we had left at Ha-Ha Bay, met us at the wharf. 
A commodious and substantial wharf is in process of erection, and nearly 
finished, at thi3 place, which, like most of the settlements on the St 
Lawrence, is devoted to farming and lumbering. I understand that Mr. 
Rice, of Quebec, is the man who has given impulse to the lumbering- 
trade, and put the mills in operation both here and at Ha-Ha Bay. 

Although it was the seventeenth of August, when raspberries had 
quite disappeared from our markets, they were ripening in abundance in 
this northern latitude, all along on the margin of the narrow road over 
which we drove. Fields of corn and wheat and potatoes promised good 
crops, and new-mown hay filled the air with delicious fragrance. 

Cacouna, three miles beyond Riviere du Loup, is a summer retreat of 
considerable note, where you may throw aside the restraint of town-life, 
and enjoy nature in its simplicity, its beauty, and its grandeur. I thought 
it would be charming to spend a few summer-weeks in one of those 
pretty white cottages, adorned w r ith trailing vines and bright-colored 
flowers. In the humblest of these we noticed the most perfect neatness; 
the windows especially are always scrupulously clean. The French 
peasantry of Canada are peculiar for a native delicacy, w T hich, united to 
their religious character and their artless habits, renders them objects 
of peculiar interest. When I afterward at Quebec saw them in their 
churches, I felt a real sympathy with what there is no doubt w'as the de¬ 
vout aspiration of their souls, however unlike their mode of worship to 
that which 1 believe is required in the simplicity of the Gospel. Such as 
these people were the Acadians, when they were so mercilessly driven 
from their homes. What Christian does not lament the dark error of a 
Christian people when he thinks of the tortures so needlessly inflicted 
on the neutral French of that rural paradise. 

Three miles further down is the Indian village of Papinachoix, sub¬ 
ject to the Hudson Bay Company, and seldom visited except by fur- 
traders ; though we were informed that parties sometimes drive out there 
from Cacouna, where you may enjoy the novelty of seeing Indians enter¬ 
ing the village laden with rich furs. 
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An account of one of these drives, given to me on the cold morning when 
we entered the mouth of the Saguenay, called up associations particu¬ 
larly agreeable ; and some of my lady friends concluded they would 
like to open a commerce with Pappinachoix. 

From Riviere du Loup we again crossed the St. Lawrence, and ap¬ 
proached the long-wharf at Murray Bay. Here the good people, alarmed 
for our safety, were about fitting out a craft to search for us. Many 
had remained all night on the wharf watching our arrival. We under¬ 
stood that a fog, as deep as that we had encountered, had not occurred on 
this river during the eight years previous. 

Leaving Murray Bay just before sunset afforded us another view 
of this fine landscape. Watching with intense delight the receding 
shore, we failed to notice sundry ominous clouds darting across the sky. 
Very soon, however, it became evident that the waters of the St. 
Lawrence are not in perpetual calm. But I have no fancy for a 
reminiscence of our rough passage over the Traverse. It is enough to 
add, that those long, dark clouds performed all they betokened, even to 
the most observing eye, and that I had an experience of a few hours 
which it is more pleasant to forget than to relate. I prefer a retro¬ 
spect of the glorious sunrise which succeeded. When morning dawned, 
the eastern sky was decked in a drapery of resplendent hues, such as 
only Nature can paint. Fleeces of clouds, like crimson bathed in a flood 
of gold, lay all along the horizon. At length, in the early sunlight, we 
entered the harbor of Quebec. 

Visiting various points of interest in this city my thoughts were again 
busy with the past. I reverted to that memorable tenth of August, the 
Festival of St. Lawrence, when the French explorer first came to ‘a 
goodly great gulf, full of islands, passages, and entrances toward what 
wind soever you please to bend.* I might be traversing the very spot 
where, in the Indian Stadacona, three centuries since, stood the habi¬ 
tation of Donnacona, the ‘ great chief of the Canadas,’ who went out to 
St. Croix, with his five hundred attendants, to welcome the Normans 
to his broad domain. Little did he then think that the guests he was 
entertaining with demonstrations of joy and hospitality would, ere long, 
hunt his people away from their native soil, dooming them to perish and 
be forgotten. Visited occasionally by Europeans in search of gold, the 
red man still lived for nearly a century in his wild freedom, until at 
length the French, tardily following up the discoveries of their early 
navigators, planted themselves on the shores of the mighty St. 
Lawrence. 

Then began the contest between barbarism and civilization, idolatry 
and Christianity, which ended only with the extermination of the 
Indian, and gave to the French those splendid colonies which were 
destined, in process of time, to enrich the dominion of their proudest foe. 

From the Plains of Abraham I looked on that magnificent river 
below the immense precipice, rushing on to the ocean with its multi¬ 
tude of waters, and on either side the fertile plains, now stretching far 
away to the horizon, now bounded by lofty and rugged mountains. 
Taking into one view the wonderful panorama before me, I mentally 
exclaimed : ‘ What is man that Thou art mindful of him. f 
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Again, as the same glance revealed cultivated fields, and human ha¬ 
bitations of every description, from the lordly mansion to the bumble 
cottage, when I recollected the invincible fortress beyond, when I em¬ 
braced in one view the various wonders which human agency had 
here accomplished, my thoughts were turned into a new channel. 

4 Man is, indeed, the noblest of his Maker’s works.* I thanked God 
for my identity with the being made after His own image, and with 
grateful heart resolved to accept the teachings which nature and hu¬ 
manity proffer for our instruction. 

On the battle-ground, the monument points you to the spot where 
* Wolfe died victorious' Here one Could not, if he would, escape the 
most thrilling recollections. The pages of romance scarcely furnish a 
parallel with the daring adventure which won for the Anglo-Saxon 
race the dominion of the western world. 

From the distant citadel my eye wandered to that tangled path lead¬ 
ing up the precipitous height from Le Foullon, now Wolfe’s Cove. 
I gazed long and earnestly on the scene before me, then closing my 
eyes, went back in imagination to the night of September twelfth, 1759. 
I placed myself beside the great general in the boat which conveyed 
him, with some of his brave comrades, across the river. I listened to 
the only sound which broke the stillness of that ‘star-lit night*—the 
voice of the warrior repeating, in low, musical tones, the poem* to 
which his own encomium has added fame. While still intent on the 
great work before him, he gave vent to the enthusiasm of his aesthetic 
nature. He ‘ would rather be the author of that poem than take duebec.’ 
How exquisitely beautiful — how full of import — are these words, com¬ 
ing from the mouth of that brave officer; the man whom, for his daring 
courage and patriotism, among other peculiar qualities, William Pitt 
had selected to command the expedition which he foresaw might become, 
as it did, the crowning glory of his own administration. 

Even when Wolfe landed at the foot of that overhanging cliff, how 
fearful were the odds against him! A single alarmed sentinel might 
have summoned the enemy from their entrenchments, before the heights 
could have been gained ; then all would have been lost. Again, who 
could have foreseen, in the hitherto discreet and skilful Montcalm, that 
4 mysterious impulse ’ which led him to hazard a battle on the open 
plain ? 

Had he retired within his fortress you and I, dear reader, might now 
have been repeating our Ave Maria ; for it was a religious as well as a 
political contest, which ended on the day when the British flag was first 
placed upon the citadel of Quebec. 

A delightful drive of nine miles up the St. Lawrence, in view 
of many elegant country-seats and richly-tilled farms, brought us to 
Cap Rouge, at the mouth of a river which bears the same name. It 
was at this town, occupied by a detachment of the British army, in 
the spring of 1760, that a company of grenadiers, who had been out to 
reconnoitre, returning in the night were attacked by their own comrades, 
who took them to be French. The error was not discovered until, as 
history informs us, more than twenty of their number had fallen. 


• Gray's Elegy. 
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The place is now a general depot for the lumber produced by the 
adjacent country. 

I would recommend to the reader a visit to this beautiful town. 
Should he have the good fortune to meet, as we did, with the kind hos¬ 
pitalities of Mr. Jeffrey and his amiable family, to whom we were hi¬ 
therto entire strangers, I am sure he would thank me for the suggestion. 
It was my ideal of genuine old English courtesy and Scotch hospitality. 
The picturesque view without, and the genial comfort within, brought to 
mind the Scotch bard’s description of Loch Katrine’s Isle and of Lady 
Margaret, when 

'Most welcome to her guest she made. 

And every courteous rite was paid 
That hospitality could claim, 

Though all uuusked his birth and name/ 

In the valley of the St. Charles, our attention was directed to a 
pretty white monument in process of erection, by the French and Eng¬ 
lish, to the brave men who fell on both sides during the siege of 
Quebec. The bones of many of these have been exhumed within the 
last two years. . I like such reverence for the memory of the dead. 
From a cliff overhanging the cove, which receives the waters of the 
Montmorenci from a perpendicular height of three hundred feet, we had 
another view of these Falls. 

Every one knows that the Montmorenci Falls are worth visiting, but 
all have not learned — at least I did not know—that the 4 natural steps ’ 
bordering the river, several miles above the falls, present a feature of 
remarkable and peculiar interest. • 

"We were led thither from a little French inn, on the highway, by a 
narrow and not well-beaten path. Making our way through a dense 
wood, wdiich skirts the river-bank, we found ourselves upon a table-rock of 
smooth granite, immediately on the margin of the stream. We de¬ 
scended a single step below our first platform to a second stone of equal 
finish and regularity. Again and again we descended in the same 
direction, and with similar facility. As far as the eye could reach, this 
succession of steps continued, combining convenient regularity with 
beautiful variety. Delicate little flowers grew from the crevices of the 
rocks. The steps are shaded on one side by a rich growth of evergreen. 
On the other, a few feet in a right line below their summit, the trans¬ 
parent water flows in myriads of eddies to the chasm beyond. 

Throughout my Canadian trip I admired the solidity of the public 
w'orks ; also the absence of ornament on the exterior of both public and 
private buildings. The wharves, even of the smaller towns, “where 
there is scarcely enough commerce to pay the interest on their first cost, 
are so firmly and commodiously built as to attract general observation. 
They are constructed by the government. 

In the new and beautiful steamer ‘Montreal,’ Captain Rudolf, we 
again faced the rapid current of the St. Lawrence. After another day, 
and a night of repose at the 4 Montreal House,’ we left Canada at sun¬ 
rise, and, hurried on by the usual flight of steam over rail-road and 
lake, before six o’clock p.m., on the same day, we rejoined our friends 
at Congress-Hall, Saratoga. 
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In closing this imperfect sketch, I perceive that I have but very 
poorly described events and emotions that will be cherished always in 
my memory, that I have failed to convey to others a fair impression of 
the scenes now so vivid in my own mind. I can only urge the reader 
to go and see for himself; and if from the visit he receives one half 
the enjoyment I have had, he will be rewarded an hundred-fold for 
his toil. a.b.c 


T II E LEGEND OF MARGRETHE. 


* Tithes was once a fair princess, who, at a feast, danced twelve knighta to death; but the thir¬ 
teenth coming up, cut her girdle, and she died, whom the darts of love had never wounded.' — A 
DiNun Tuaditioh. 


Softly foil the shrouding snow, 

Frozen lay the river's How, 

Heaven was hid, the moon was low; 
But tlio warm joy-tires burned brightly, 
And the flaming torches lightly 
Flickered to-and-fro: 

Margrethe 1 

Roughly raved the stormy soa. 

And the wind howled mornfully 
Round thy castle by tho sea; 

But tho minstrels carolled loudly, 

And the trumpet-blast blew proudly, 
Harps rang merrily, 

MARGRETHE 1 

Oayly gleamed the banquet-hall; 
Banners from the roof did fall, 

Floating o’er each blazoned wall ; 
Noble, knight, and Norland chieftain 
Gathered to that festal meeting, 

For thy glanco or smile competing, 

Queen of lovo with all, 
Margrethe l 

Oh 1 thou wert a princess fair! 
Lustrous locks of golden hair, 

Rippling o’er white shoulders bare; 
And thy sweet eyes, soltly shining, 
Mocked the gems, gay robes confining — 
Blue beyond compare, 
Margrethe! 

Then thou movedst down the hall: 

‘ Honored guests! brave chieftains all! 
Noble knights! on you I call — 
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You, who to this festal meeting 
Camo, for my poor hand competing.’ 
Snowy prize, and small, 
Margrethe 1 

* Hear me vow, by truth’s sweet sake I 
One among you will 1 take, 

And my wedded master make.’ 

Loud tho chieftains answered duly: 

4 Wo thy choice will honor truly, 

For thine own sweet sake, 
Margrethe 1 ’ 

* Choice, where all so worthy be ? 
Dancing, who first wearies me, 

Ho my fated mate shall be.’ 

Then the minstrels carolled loudly, 

And the trumpet-blast blew proudly, 
Harps rang merrily, 

Margrethe ! 

Thou didst wave thy little hand, 

With a gentle gesture bland, 

To the youngest of the band — 
Bruniioi.d, Langaard’s bold defender, 
Noble chief, and brave and tender, 

Truest in the land, 

Margrethe ! 

Oh ! but thou wert fair to see, 

When thy locks streamed wantonly 
Hound thv white arms, tossing freo; 
While thine azure eyes flashed brightly, 
And thy feet, like snow-drift, lightly 
Rose and fell with thee, 
Margrethe ! 

Loyal Bru>'iiold gazed on thee, 

And his blood ran buraingly, 

And his heart throbbed joyfully. 

Full of joy, toward thee moving — 

Woe I the brave knight, true and loving, 
Sank down dead by thee, 
Margrethe ! 

Then arose, no wise dismayed, 

Biorx, in shining steel arrayed, 

Crying: 1 Fain, 0 peerless maid 1 
From this trial would 1 spare thee; 

But tho ardent love I bear thee 
May not be delayed, 
Margrethe! ’ 

Proudly thy celestial eyes 
Flashed on Biorx their mute replies. 
Oh I thou wert a regal prize! 

Biorn, with russet tresses hanging 
O’er his armor, shrilly clanging, 

Rudely forward hies, 
Margrethe! 
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In thy soft chock rose a flame — 

Not of love, or fear, or shamo! 

And thy lips breathed ono dread name — 
His, thy ruthless grand-sire royal — 
Siegfrid, Death's dread caterer loyal. 

Soon the answer came, 

Margrethe! 

SiegfrttVs shield, upon the wall, 
Glimmered o’er the banquet-hall. 

Lo ! the shield, hung high o’er all, 

With a mighty sound descending. 

Felleth Biorx, life and love ending 
In that cruel fall, 

Margrethe ! 

Hearken to the sea without! 

Hearken to the tempest-shout! 

Hear the wild wind, round and about. 

And o’er tho battlements, beating, breaking! 
Tower and bastion strong aro quaking 
In the wizard rout, 

Margrethe I 

Angry hands at the casements beat, 

Over the roof tramp stormy feet ; 

They drown the song of the harpers sweet • 
Sea-spirits under the surges crying, 
Storm-spirits through the rent air flying, 
Loudly each other greet, 

Makgrkihe! 

Then, as though thy snowy breast 
Were a soil and fragrant nest, 

By some nightingale possest, 

From thy lip of roses springing, 

Floated such unearthly singing, 

That each fated guest, 

Margrethe, 

Nearer thee, enchantress 1 pressed, 

And the witching charm confessed 
Of that magic melody; 

While tho tempest, lulled by thee, 

Soothed and silenced, peacefully 
Sighed itself to rest, 

Margrethe ! 

Then a measure didst thou move, 

Soft as summer, light as love, 

Motion sweet as melody: 

Ten bravo knights rose trancedly, 

Sliieldless, hehnless, silently, 

To dance for love of thee, 

Margrethe ! 

With thy cruel beauty dight, 

Moved a bodiless phantom light 
Round each chief; each, vainly deeming 
Thy blue eyes beside him beaming, 

Followed but an airy seeming, 

Raised by magic might, 

Margrethe ! 
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Weep, Odensoo ! never more 
Shall thy knights, their perils o’er, 

Tread with jov thy welcoming shore. 

As the leaves in wintry weather 
Blighted fall, so fell together 
Sintram and Jasohr, 

Margrethe I 

Jarl, Theodric, yonng Sea wold, 

Leulpii, and that Viking bold, 

Edric, of the lance of gold, 

Ere the dark and stormy dawning, 

Lay beneath thy eniel scorning, 

Pale and still and cold, 

Margrethe 1 

When the pallid dawn of light 
Gleamed above that castled height, 

In tho hall twelve chiefs were lying, 

Done to death by thy beguiling: 

Adalbert, those charms defying, 

Bose before thee, sternly smiling — 

Stainless, fearless knight, 

Margrethe ! 

* Frey A it, of the milk-white brow! 

Thor, tho mighty! hear me now: 

Vengeance true with strength endow! 

Guilty witch, of soul sin-laden I 
False enchantress! cursed maiden! 

Thou slialt keep thy vow, 

Margrethe 1 

' Deatii alone can weary thee ! 

Death alone is worthy thee! 

Death thy bridegroom bold shall be! 

Death alone, the conquering chieftain, 

Foremost in this fatal meeting — 

Death thv mate shall be, 

Margrethe 1 * 

Then thy cold and cruel heart 
Thrilled beneath an angry dart, 

Sank beneath a piercing smart: 

Wound so wild, to know no healing, 

All the founts of life unsealing, 

Love could ne’er impart, 

Margrethe 1 

Out upon th’ embattled heights 
Sprang Adalbert ; aloud cried he: 

‘ Hither, vassals ! hither flee ! 

Como, and mourn twelve loyal knights! 

Come, and raze the stains of slaughter! 

Come, and shroud this devil’s daughter 
In the hungry sea! ’ 

Margrethe 1 c - Fawkt R4 ™ o:n '- 
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$lrasant Armories of tfje ££>orlfc. 

BY JAMBS W . WALL. 


A DAY’S WANDERING IN LONDON. 

The literature of England, of Europe, of the world, at any place, or 
for any time, contains not a page, a volume, or a book so mighty in im¬ 
port, or so magnificent in explanation, as the single word, London. 
That is the talisman which opens the book of nature and of nations, 
while it sets before the observer the men of all ages and countries, both 
in respect of what they are and what they have done. Elsewhere one 
may contemplate a single feature or lineament of the great picture of 
man, but here they are altogether at once iipon the canvas, singularly 
blended and confounded together, yet still strong, graphic, and perfect 
in all their peculiarities. London, considered by itself, without refer¬ 
ence to the power and influence of the government, of which it is the 
chief locality, or of the extended ramifications of those people over 
whom its sway is extended, is a great nation in respect to the number of 
its population, and a mighty one when the wealth, intelligence, and 
concentration of that population is taken into the account. 

This great city may present a sombre appearance amid the fogs of 
November, but one can form little conception of its brightness as seen 
in the vivid light of early morning in June. The solitary appearance 
of the streets of the mighty metropolis at such an hour, is singular and 
striking. With such a city we naturally associate crowds and bustle, 
and to be surrounded on all sides with the myriad habitations of man; 
and yet scarcely to behold a single being in the whole length of a street; 
to hear one’s own footsteps echoing in the silence, excites singular emo¬ 
tions. The contrast too with the appearance of the same streets, when 
in the bright noon-day the restless tide of life throbs through their many 
arteries, is striking. No lumbering wagons, no unwieldy brewers' 
drays, no rumbling omnibuses, or dashing carriages, wfitli their liveried 
attendants, disturb the silence. A costermongers barrow, xvho is wend¬ 
ing his w f ay to Billingsgate for a supply of fish ; a butcher’s cart 
rattling along to the well-stocked market, may perchance be seen ; or 
a solitary newsman is already on the alert; while a yawnng printer 
w r earily bends his steps homeward from his nocturnal labors. 

The general effect of the minor details of the public buildings of Lon¬ 
don may now be seen to the best advantage. In the light of the yet 
untainted atmosphere, the mouldings and cornices are discerned with 
unusual distinctness. The picturesque spires and towers of Sir Christo¬ 
pher Wren stand out in bold relief against the sky, while the more har¬ 
monious proportions of his noble works are exhibited to the best advan¬ 
tage. In the more ancient parts of the city, w'hero some of the houses 
are still of wood, with quaint over-hanging stories, many an antiquated 
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piece of wood-carving strikes the eye at this hour, which in the bustle 
and crowd of noon would ordinarily escape attention. Even your most 
frequented haunts will, in the smokeless air of this silent hour, present 
many new points of interest and beauty. Not the least interesting is it r 
while sauntering along some quiet street at this early hour, or exploring 
some untrodden nook, to call to mind the men who by their virtues and 
genius have hallowed the spot, or the stirring events which in days gone 
by have given celebrity to the locality. Here was the residence of 
some celebrated divine ; there the school -where the talents of some 
world-renow'ned genius first developed; beneath the shadow of that 
cloud-piercing spire sleeps a poet, whose fame the world will not 4 will¬ 
ingly let die ; ’ in that old, grotesque house, with its strange carved 
work over the antiquated windows, died a celebrated author ; here stood 
formerly the gate of the city, and there is the site of its ancient wall. 

London may be seen to great advantage from many of its noble 
bridges that span the Thames. Among them may be mentioned Black- 
friars, observed from which, St. Paul’s has by far the most imposing 
effect, while some of the more ancient parts of the city lie in close 
proximity. But by far the finest point of observation is from Waterloo 
Bridge, from which the view on a clear, bright morning is magnificent. 
Beneath you, in Wordsworth’s charming words, 

‘The river wanders at its own sweet will/ 

The thickly-clustered houses on every side proclaim the vast population 
of the city, and the numerous towers and steeples, more than fifty of 
which, together with five bridges, are visible from this spot, testify to its 
immense wealth. The features of the south shore on the right hand 
are comparatively flat and uninteresting, there being on this side of th<j 
river few other buildings beside timber-wharfs, tall chimneys, and erec¬ 
tions belonging to the -worst part of London. The ancient church of 
St. Mary Overies, with its four-pointed spires and square tower, is the 
only point of interest. There the good old poet Gower, Chaucer’s 
honored master,’ sleeps, awaiting the resurrection-morn ; there reposes 
Cardinal Beaufort, that wealthy and ambitious prelate, whose death¬ 
bed has been painted by Shakspeure in such awful colors : 

* Lckd-Cardinai., if thoti think’st on heaven’s bliss. 

Hold up thy hand, make signal of thy hope: 
lie dies, and makes no sign! ’ 

Beneath its venerable roof assembled the Papist commission to try here¬ 
tics, and on its sacred lloor, Smith field’s noblest martyr, Rogers, re¬ 
ceived the sentence of death by lire. "Within its hallowed cemetery, 
close by its ancient wall, sleeps 4 Beaumont’s twin worthy,’ Fletcher, 
while in close communion with such honored dust lies Massinger. 

On the north shore of the river, the features of the view are impress¬ 
ive in the extreme. In the fore-ground, with its noble terrace over¬ 
looking the water, Somerset House stretches magnificently along the 
river. Farther on, Temple Gardens, with their trees and verdure down 
to the water’s edge, contrast refreshingly with the masses of brick and 
stone around. Glancing over the graceful steeple of St. Bride’s Church, 
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St. Paul’s towers above every object, as it were, with paternal dignity, 
its huge cupola forming the most imposing feature in the scene. Be¬ 
hind these, among a cluster of spires and towers, rises the tall shaft of 
that monument which ‘ lifted its head to lie,’ when it ascribed the gTeat 
fire of London to the Papists ; and there, in gloomy magnificence, you 
may behold the once great state prison of England, the Tower, so preg¬ 
nant with associations of the romantic and fearful, "while the extreme 
distance presents a bristling forest of masts, belonging to every nation. 
Turning westward, and looking up the river, several objects of interest 
meet the eye. The Lambeth shore is marked by little except a lion- 
surmounted brewery, which somewhat relieves its monotony. The 
sombre dome of Bethlehem Hospital is seen behind, fraught with the 
most gloomy associations, while Lambeth Palace rears its towers in the 
distance, interesting as the scene of so many church councils, and with¬ 
in whose walls Wycklifle, the first Reformer, read his startling doctrines, 
after he had been previously cited at St. Paul’s. On the opposite side 
is the interesting locality of the Savoy, reminding us of good old Geof£ 
rey Chaucer ; for here he resided so long under the protection of the 
Duke of Gaunt and his amiable Blanche. Here he composed some of 
the sweetest of his poems. 

Still farther on stands Hungerford market, with its graceful suspension- 
bridge, while behind rise the column of Nelson and the towers of West¬ 
minster, the great national Walhalla. At the back of Whitehall may 
be seen the gardens of the aristocracy, reaching down to the river’s 
brink, and forming a pleasing feature in the scene ; and there too you 
may observe the new Houses of Parliament, stretching their vast length 
along the water-side, with a dignity and grandeur befitting their high 
destination. 

As the busy eye glances around from spot to spot, and from spire to 
spire, how the recollections of the past crowd upon the mind! The 
Tower, which forms so prominent a feature in the distance, how much 
of history and romance does it suggest to the mind ! Kings, queens, 
statesmen, and patriots form the almost unbroken line of its captives 
for five or six centuries. There is hardly a single great event in Eng¬ 
lish history where this terrible edifice does not loom out in fearful dis¬ 
tinctness, and scarce an ancient family in England to which the Tower 
has not bequeathed some fearful and ghastly memories. 

How many associations are awakened at the sight of Temple Gar¬ 
dens! There, in former times, proudly lived in splendor the Knights 
Templar ; and the admirers of the ‘ Essays of Elia ’ will not forget that 
close by was the residence of good Charles Lamb. Farther on, and 
near the water-side, stands the little chapel where Milton was baptized ; 
and nearly opposite, on the other side of the river, is the site of the cele¬ 
brated ‘ Globe Theatre,’ so intimately connected with the lives and early 
fortunes of Shakespeare and ‘ rare Ben Jonson.’ 

The sight of the venerable towers of Westminster awakens a strange 
interest. There are crowned the monarchs of England, and there, all 
pomp, power, and vanity gone, they moulder away like the humblest of 
their subjects. There sleep Elizabeth and Mary, the oppressor and op- 
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pressed, the destroyer and her victim. There, too, side by side, sleep 
Fox and Pitt, as Scott sings : 

‘There, taming’ thought to human pride, 

The mighty chief’s sleep side by side: 

I)rop upon Fox’s grave the tear, 

'T will trickle to hia rival’s bier.’ 

What moving scenes have broken the lengthened shadows which the 
high-piled pillars throw over aisle and choir! the christenings, corona¬ 
tions, marriages, and funerals of departed monarchs, who have returned 
to the dust from whence they came. Light and darkness, summer and 
winter, have brightened and deepened thousands of times over the 
shadowy crypts in which their ashes repose. Every thing grand and 
imposing is swept away except the mighty monuments, which scarcely 
seem the work of human hands ; they rise like images of eternity, ever 
bending and keeping watch over their silent graves. 

But leaving the Bridge, where such an interesting view spreads out 
before the eye, we direct our steps toward Hungerford Stairs. The 
barges moored side by side and putting into the stream have little safety, 
and still less convenience; but a glance around us, when we have 
reached the last of them, afiords abundant amusement. A small knot 
of people in one corner have been momentarily increasing, evidently 
waiting for a special boat. A portly matron w r ith a collection of well- 
stored baskets ; a group of city-reared children, cared for by a very small 
Cinderella-like serving-maid; a thin nervous gentleman, and ourselves 
make up the party, bound for different points along the river Thames. 
We start off in one of the dingy-looking steamers with great rapidity. 
Let us note as rapidly as the pace we are going, each point of interest 
as we pass. Look ! but a stone’s-throw from the pier is a water-gate, 
now out of use, and when the tide is low, beyond reach of the stream ; 
banks of mud surround it, on which here and there are thick, dank beds 
of reedy grass. That water-gate is clearly a by-gone, having out-lived 
its original purpose. That gate, the only remnant of a princely man¬ 
sion, was designed by Inigo Jones, and in its day was vaunted as the 
most perfect specimen ot architecture fashioned by his hand. It once 
was the river-gate of the palace of the Duke of Buckingham. The 
rustic basement and graceful columns still attest the taste and skill of 
the architect; but cankered lock and rusty hinges tell that its day of 
usefulness is gone, with the old palatial mansion to which it was an 
appendage. Its aspect of neglect, if not of ruin, revives the memory of 
by-gone times and manners, and throws the mind back to the days when 
this bank of the river was lined by the mansions of the nobility ; when 
the strand from Temple Bar to Westminster was an open road, and the 
Thames was the king’s high-way between the Temple and Westmins¬ 
ter Palace ; when each house fronting the stream boasted of its water- 
gate, and gilded barges floated on the tide, while liveried menials 
waited their lords’ pleasure at the stairs. 

There are some interesting associations connected with this portion of 
the Thames. York-House, which once fronted the river almost at the 
very point from which we started, offers its share of stirring memories. 
The first breath of Francis Bacon was drawn within its walls, and 
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through its terraced walks he disported in his childhood. In York-House 
he passed his boyhood’s happy days, and ere the sorrows of manhood had 
shaded his brow, he left it to engage in a vain strife for intellectual su¬ 
premacy, and an empty worldly renown. Both were acquired and built 
up by the splendor of his achievements, and he returned to sacrifice to 
false ambition all his vaunted nobleness of purpose, after five and forty 
years of struggle against poverty, rivalry, envy, and last, though not 
least, against the baseness of his own moral nature. After nearly half a 
century spent in enduring duns and arrests for debt, suffering insult ham 
Coke, his rival both in law and love, libelled by rumor, and frowned upon 
by his sovereigns, knowing that the good shunned him by instinct, and the 
bad, because they comprehended so well the small and base heart 
within him, he came back to the home of his birth and his boyhood. 
When again he left it, guards were around him, and he departed thence 
to the Tower. His domestics rose as he passed down the stairs. * Sit 
down, my masters ! ’ he exclaimed, ‘ Your rise has been my fall!’ How 
bitterly must his soul at that moment have felt the degradation. 

Next adown the stream stood Durham-House, the luxurious abode oi 
Dudley of Northumberland, a spot most closely linked with the touch¬ 
ing story of Lady Jane Gray. Here she lived, here she married, and 
from it was she tempted to the Tower, there to assume a crown she was 
destined so short a time to wear. From Durham-House, accompanied 
by her young and handsome husband, surrounded by all the pomp and 
circumstance of new-born royalty, did she take water in a gilded barge 
decked with banners, and moving to the strains of merry music. Where 
Durham-House stood, and where an eight months’ drama of real life was 
played, we now see the Adelphi, a noble pile, raised upon foundations 
of immense depth and thickness. 

And now we are approaching Waterloo Bridge, the finest in its pro¬ 
portions of any bridge in Europe. Where those coal-barges and coal- 
heavers ply their dingy trade, the ancient palace of the Savoy once 
reared its dark towers in all the pride of feudal magnificence. There 
the unfortunate John of France, taken prisoner at Poictiers by the Black 
Prince, was held in gentle yet secure durance. About the same period 
John of Gaunt, ‘ time-honored Lancaster,’ made the palace of the Savoy 
a residence, numbering the poet Chaucer in his retinue. 

Clearing Westminster Bridge, Somerset-House displayed its imposing 
fa9ade to the passenger on the river. Founded by the Protector Somer¬ 
set, its princely magnificence aided the outcry against him, and before 
he had oompleted the palace, he died upon the block on Tower-Hill. 
Elizabeth-Catherine, the queen of ‘ the merry Monarch,’ and Ann of 
Denmark, successively occupied this palace. 

Quickly we pass the opening of Strand-Lane, a dirty court of no re¬ 
pute, and are soon opposite to the site of the palace where once lived 
the handsome and brave but headstrong Essex. Here audience was 
sought of him by princes, nobles, and ambassadors, when the sun-light 
of Elizabeth’s favor was turned full upon him. Here the gallant court- 
favorite wore the love-token of his royal mistress, and from it he madly 
issued with an armed force to attack the city. That wild enterprise 
changed his abode from Essex-House to the Tower, ending for Essex in 
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a headless trunk upon Tower-Hill; for his queen, a broken heart. In 
Devereux Court, fixed high in the wall of a tavern which I have visited, 
may yet be observed a bust of the Earl, in stone, the only token beyond 
the name of the street and court, of Essex-House. That tavern is ‘ The 
Gxccian ; ’ hallowed now from the fact, that it was here that Steele, 
when the ‘ Tatler ’ first appeared, dated his articles, and where that 
improvident wit emptied many a bottle with Addison. 

Next we may note the Temple Gardens and Temple Church, with its 
memories of the martial gatherings of Europe’s early chivalry, to bear 
the Banner of the Cross, to shelter beneath its folds the Holy Sepulchre. 
Its circular church, built in imitation of the fane which in Jerusalem 
covers the tomb of Christ, was consecrated more than six centuries ago. 
Upon the floor still rest the sepulchral effigies of the Knights-Templar, 
whose bones are mouldering beneath. Temple Gardens is now an oasis 
in the desert of coal-barges and dingy-looking wherries, a spot still pleas¬ 
ant and cheerful as a promenade. It was here Shakspeare located the 
scene when those rose-emblems were plucked by the rival houses of York 
and Lancaster, that afterward developed in that civil strife, which delug¬ 
ed English soil with English blood. In latter days these Gardens were 
places of resort and solace to Johnson, Cowper, Goldsmith, and Lamb. 
The gentle Elia says : * I was born and passed the first seven years of 
my life near and in the Temple Gardens. Its church, its halls, its gardens, 
and fountains are of my oldest recollections. I repeat to this day no verses 
to myself with greater emotion than those of Spenser, where he speaks 
of this spot.’ 

Passing the Temple and its associations, we give a hurried glance at 
some sooty-looking buildings with circular iron receivers. These form 
part of the numerous gas-works which make London the best lighted city 
in the world. These stand upon the very spot once occupied by the an¬ 
cient sanctuary of the White Friars, peopled by Sir Walter Scott so 
graphically in his ‘ Fortunes of Nigel.’ There his hero, like other fugi¬ 
tives from the talons of the law, obtained protection upon taking the 
rhyming oath: 

*Bt spigot and barrel, 

By bilbo and buff, 

Thou art sworn to the quarrel 
For the blades of the huff. 

For White Friars and its claims, 

To be champion or martyr, 

And to light for his dames 
• Like a Knight of the Garter.’ 

Slash-bucklers and bullies have here now given place to coal-heavers, 
gas-men, and glass-blower3. 

Soon we are under the shadows of Blackfriars Bridge. Clearing this, 
St. Paul’s becomes the most noticeable object. The huge dome of the 
metropolitan cathedral is crowded round about by the spires and pin¬ 
nacles of thirty other churches, many of them the products of the same 
genius that reared this rival of St. Peter’s. 

Soon we are approaching London Bridge; and here we have, in all 
its perfection, the scene and stir of busy commerce ; crowded wharves, 
with huge cranes, still drawing richer cargoes into their deep recesses ; 
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barges floating by, laden almost to sinking with country produce. 
Close to this is the central spot, where 

* Lofty Trade 

Gives audience to the world ; the strand around 

Close swarms with busv crowds of many a realm: 

What hales! what wealth! what industry! what fleets! ’ 

Now we shoot under the magnificent bridge of Southwark, the first 
structure of iron, in the shape of a bridge, ever built. How light and 
yet how strong its noble arches look ! Almost in a line with the present 
roadway to this bridge, on the Surrey side, stood the Globe Theatre, the 
scene of Shakspeare’s first acquaintance with the sock and buskin, 
the place where he is said to have carried a wick to light the actors on 
that stage he was afterward destined to purify, enlighten, and illumine 
by the brighter rays of his genius. 

Leaving Southwark’s iron bridge behind us, the turreted steeple of 
St. Mary Overies (the object of the excursion) towers up beyond. Our 
little boat is soon alongside the floating barge-built piers, where a dense 
crowd of passengers hustle each other in struggling to get first aboard. 
Elbowing our way up the steep ascent, we are soon standing in front of 
the modernized church of St. Mary Overies. In the olden time, long 
before the Conquest, a house of sisters was founded here by a maiden of 
the name of Mary, the daughter of the old ferryman. Toward the 
close of the fourteenth century it was restored by the poet Gower, Chau¬ 
cer’s master, and recently has been again restored and modernized. 
The plan of this church is a simple one, being that of a cross. An old 
church is always a solemn place; the silence, the repose, almost un¬ 
earthly, which broods there, dispose the mind to serious meditation, and, 
in the presence of the many memorials of the dead scattered around, 
no one can forget his mortality. In the south transept is the monu¬ 
ment of old Gower. Upon it you may read : ‘ Here lyes John Gower, 
a benefactor to this sacred edifice in the time of Edward III. and Rich¬ 
ard II.’ On the purple and gold band, adorned with fillets of roses, 
encircling the head of the queer-looking effigy of the poet, are the words : 

4 Merci Ihu ; ’ or, ‘ Mercy Jesus.’ Three gilded volumes, labelled with 
the names of his principal works, support the head of the effigy. On 
the wall, at his feet, are his arms, and a hat, with a red hood, bordered 
with ermine and surmounted by his crest, a dog’s head. Near this 
monument, on a pillar at the side, may be seen a cardinal’s hat, with 
certain arms beneath. To that slight memorial is attached a long 
train of recollections, many of them being highly interesting. The 
arms are of the Beaufort family; the hat is that of Cardinal Beaufort, 
whose death-bed Shakspeare has so graphically painted. Immediately 
opposite Gower’s monument, we have another with a life-like bust of 
John Bingham, saddler to Queen Elizabeth and King James. The 
complexion and features, the white ruff, dark jerkin, and red waistcoat 
of this saddler to royalty, are in admirable preservation. Crossing to 
the north transept, may be seen the monument to Dr. Lockyer, a 
famous empiric during the reign of Charles II. His effigy represents a 
very respectable-looking personage, attired in thick-curled wig and 
furred gown, pensively reclining upon some pillows, as if he half-doubted 
the truth of his own epitaph: 
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‘His virtues and bis pills are so well known, 

That envy can’t coniine them under stone.’ 

In the beautiful Lady Chapel, with its slender, tree-like pillars, sending 
off their countless branches until they form a perfect ‘contiguity of 
shade,’ sleeps the good Bishop Andrews, awaiting, in sure and steadfast 
hope, a glorious awakening. 

But we cannot linger longer upon the solemn memories which float 
around this hoary pile ; they would alone fill this communication ; for 
Fletcher is buried here ; so is Massinger, but not, as we supposed, in a 
gloomy corner, amid a mass of misshapen and melancholy graves, but 
within the sanctified area of the church. 

Leaving St. Saviour’s, I instinctively turned toward that spot to 
which every lover of poetry is glad to direct his steps, the old Tabard 
Inn, the scene of the feasting of Chaucer’s Pilgrims. It was soon 
found, standing nearly opposite the modem Town Hall of Southwark. 
The exterior is simply a square, dilapidated gateway, its posts strapped 
with rusty iron bands, and its gates half-covered with sheets of the same 
metal. As I entered the ancient court-yard, the landlord greeted me, 
and I thought of those lines of Chaucer : 

‘A seemly man yc hoste is withal.’ 

Merry doings were there in that old inn-yard, five hundred years ago; for 
Harry Baily, the hoste, was 

1 The early cock 

That gathered them together in a Hock.’ 

There is something extremely venerable in the old weather-beaten 
and iron-bound posts which prop up its comparatively modern gateway. 
They tell of the grazing and grinding of thousands of old wheels, while 
the stones are worn away with the trampings of many a steed. I was 
soon in the ‘ Pilgrims’ Room.’ With due reverence I looked upon its 
venerable walls, its square chimtiey-pieces, and its quaint old panels, 
reaching to the ceiling. It is now cut up into small rooms, but in ex¬ 
amining closely the chambers at each end, it was clear to be seen that 
they had all been formed out of one chamber. The whole appearance 
of the building is curious and quaint beyond description. ‘ The Wife of 
Bath,’ the ‘ Knight and his Son,’ the ‘ Gentle Parish-Prieste,’ and the 
‘ Conceited Friar,’ with all the rest of that pilgrim-train, came throng¬ 
ing in ; and, as I stood upon the ancient balcony, and looked down into 
the old court-yard, the scene so graphically described by Chaucer was 
before me. Returning, I stopped at the tap-room, and drained to the 
memory of old Geoffrey a mug of 

* Nappy strong ale of Southwark.’ 

What a forlorn-looking district is this of Southwark. Many of the 
houses, besides being old, are very large and lofty. Many of their 
courts stand just as they did when Cromwell sent out his spies to hunt 
up and slay the Cavaliers, just as they again were hunted after the Res¬ 
toration. There is a smell of past ages about these ancient courts, 
like that which arises from decay, a murky closeness, as if the old 
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As to the friends who can, by word and smile, 

Return endearing thoughts expressed. 

But why 

Are prayer and penitence and lowly grace 
The favored offspring of our sterner clime 
And frowning skies ? 

We mark ties over thus: 

In winter’s chill and icy reign, when hill 
And vale are stripped of all their beauteous robes; 
When every tree and shrub is naked, save 
Some dry leaves rustling on a shrivelled limb, 

All but the hemlock, pine, and hardy fir, 

Through whose green boughs the winds sigh monningly; 
When depth on depth, o’er valley, Geld, and hill, 

Is heaped the drifted suow; when towering peak, 

Round which careering winds sweep madly, frowns 
More darkly on the snow-clad earth below; 

When huge, tall trees, the monarchs of the wood, 

That have for ages braved the tempest’s wrath, 

Now beat upon by ruder blasts, uprooted 
Or snapped asunder, prone to earth are hurled 
With fearful groanings; when the stream that fell 
In summer down the precipice, with noise 
Like low and distant thunder, silent stands, 

A frozen cataract; when hedged with ico 
The river broad, that on its bosom bore 
The Gsher’s skiff, now bears the laboring train; 

For gazing on these scenes magnificent 
And terrible, our hearts are filled with awe: 

We bow in holy fear and silent prayer. 

But Spring with genial influence comes: her breath 
Dissolves the snows, the rill leaps laughing forth, 

And hastens on to swell the torrent’s course. 

The river feels tho rushing torrent’s power, 

And gladly breaks stern Winter’s icy chains; 

She wakes the sleeping Earth, and at her touch, 

The grass grows greenly up, the trees begin 
To bourgeon, and tho fields are pranked with flowers. 
And who has seen the merry April shower, 

When dancing on the springing grass, and watched 
The curling bud and tender leaf unfold 
To drink the crystal drops, and give their first 
Fresh perfume forth, to bathe the zephyr's wing, 

And fill the air with fragrance; heard the songs 
Of birds from every bush and tree-top; seen 
The bright green moss o’erspread the crumbling rock 
And fallen tree, and heard some joyous sound 
From every living thing, and has not felt 
His heart beat warm with gratitude and love? 

Tho Hand that ruled the wintry wind, and quelled 
The raging storm, now leads the sun-shine forth, 

And Beauty glides o’er all the waking earth; 

’T is Nature’s infancy, and Nature’s moods 
Partake of childhood’s changefulness; tho skies 
Will smile and frown alternately, the frost 
And blight will fall, and then the genial shower. 

The wind will gently fan the flowers, and then 
Among the leafy boughs blow angrily. 

And when perfection crowns the scene, tho bud 
Becomes the full-blown blossom, and the blade, 

The tender blade of spring, in waving fields, 
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Is bending' to the summer breeze, and bill 
And plain and vale are clothed in robes of rich 
Luxuriance, our hearts o’erflow with joy 
And love, our lips are tuned to songs of praise. 
How glorious is the cloudless summer sky! 

And when we see the sun majestic roll 
At morn his chariot o’er the mountain-top, 

Or blazing in the noon-day heaven, or spread 
llis gold and crimson o’er the western sky; 

Or when her shadowy drapery Twilight drops 
Along the western hills, and one by one 
The stars appear like diamond points, till yon 
Blue vault is studded with the myriad orbs, 

"Whose radiant beams in dazzling brilliance blend, 

In adoration humbly bowing down. 

What heart confesses not the wondrous Gon, 

"Whose power created all, whose arm upholds; 

To whom angelic hosts their anthems raise, 

And cherubim and seraphim attune 

Their harps of praise, till all heaven's arches loud 

Resound, ‘ Hosanna to the Mightiest ! ’ 

Then autumn comes with nipping frost and blight, 
And leaf and flower fall withering from their stem ; 
The landscape, late so gay in summer garb, 

Now wears a russet robe: the forest trees 
Assume a thousand gaudy hues, the sign 
Of death and quick decay. The mountain-peak 
In gloomy grandeur frowns, while round its sides 
The clouds in dark, unmoving masses hang; 

And where of late were heard the sound of life, 

The hum of industry, the voice of bird 
And bee, a solemn stillness reigns. 

And now 

How prone the mind to melancholy thoughts, 

To minings sad, and dark imaginings! 

With every faded flower and withered leaf 
Some cherished hope seems stricken from our grasp. 
I love the high ami holy lessons taught 
Thus in the ever-varying seasons’ round; 

I learn to adore the wonder-working God, 

To look with cheerful hope and humble trust. 

And steadfast faith to Him, who knows no change. 
For rest and happiness in yonder world. 

The brightness of whose glory never fades. 

The earthquake's shock, the thunder's awful voice, 
The ocean's roar upon the storm-beat strand. 

May drive the terror-stricken soul to bow 

In supplication to a God who wields 

The thunder-bolts and shakes the solid ground, 

And rules the waning elements; but when 
The storm hath ceased, the tempest’s fury hushed, 
The prayer, by fear inspired, is heard no more, 

And mercy is forgotten by the soul 

Which threatening judgments could alone subdue. 

My heart be ever filled with gratitude 
That I was cradled ’mid the mountain-wilds, 

By murmuring streams and forest breezes lulled. 

I love our season’s never-resting change, 

That lends new beauties to our varying scenes, 

And plainly stamps on all Ills wondrous works 
The goodness of the Omnipresent God. 
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SKETCHES FROM THE COUNTRY. 


BY W . L . TIFFANY. 


DRUM-FISHING-. 

June 12 . — The Big Drum (Pogonias Chromis) undoubtedly derives 
its common name from its habit of emitting a dull, booming sound, 
which through lack of more descriptive language is called ‘ drumming.’ 
The fish not only utters this sound while ranging the waters, but the 
fisherman is frequently startled thereby when he has at length landed 
a drum in his boat, This species is at times exceedingly plentiful in 
the sounds and bays of southern New-Jersey. Its figure is oval, and its 
eyes, inasmuch as they are remarkably full and staring, and as large as 
those of an ox, arrest the attention particularly. Its usual weight 
ranges from thirty to sixty pounds, although some few specimens have 
been taken whose dimensions were much larger. Its gullet or pharyn- 
geals (to aflect the scholastic phrase) are armed with plates of curiously- 
arranged, broad, flat, teeth, w r hich are bluntly called ‘ crackers ’ by our 
country naturalists, since with these instruments the fish crushes the 
shells of the clams and crabs that form the greater portion of its food. 
The drum commonly swims in schools, and during the summer months 
it is frequently seen disporting in great numbers in our shoaler bays and 
coves, when the vigilant seine-fishermen hasten to drop their nets around 
the schools, and thus catch the fish by hundreds. 

The most interesting fact, however, connected wfith the history of this 
species, is the determined resistance which it makes when hooked ; and 
this is so vigorous and enduring, that rare sport is aflorded to the bait- 
fisher thereby, and hefice all lovers of the ‘ gentle art,’ in this section oi 
the country, are generally given to drum-fishing. As a rule the drum 
takes the bait only from the time wdien the dogv'ood begins to flow’er, 
until the setting in of the heats of summer. The channel-ways of the 
Delaware Bay are the fishing-grounds mostly resorted to, since the 
bottoms of these sluices, abound w T ith oyster and muscle-beds, and thus 
supplying the drums wdth exhaustless quantities of food, become their 
favorite abiding-pi aces. In fishing for drums, the angler uses a strong, 
thick, hempen line, measuring full sixty feet in length. His hooks should 
be of the same size as those with which the largest cod are taken, and 
made as fast to his hue as possible. His bait of course consists of clams 
or crabs. 

Beside his fishing-gear and dinner-kettle, the drum-fisherman before 
engaging in his favorite sport, wall not fail to avail himself of his en¬ 
tire stock of patience, and likewise of a staunch, sca-w'orthy boat. 
Having reached the fishing-grounds, (which in the Bay lie from one to 
three miles from shore,) he divests three or four clams of their shells, 
binds them fast to his hook with a thread, casts his heavily-leaded line 
over-board, (rather on the edge of the chaimel where the w r ater ranges 
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from twelve to fifteen feet in depth, than in the middle where it is 
deeper,) and when his hook has struck the bottom, he gathers his line 
taut between his thumb and finger, and thus waits for what shall 
betide. At times he will pass the entire day without even getting so 
much as a nibble, which fortune proves the quality of his patience most 
severely; but more commonly the drums take the bait freely through¬ 
out their whole season, and if the fisherman is careful to be on the 
ground at the beginning of the ebb, and the beginning of the flood-tides, 
he will be almost certain to get plenty of bites, and his skill must be 
greatly at fault should he fail to hook his fish. While first engaging 
with the bait, the drum nibbles quite coyly thereat; but if undisturbed 
it soon gains confidence, and firmly seizing the morsel with its thick 
lips, bears it away, when with a sudden jerk the fisherman buries the 
hook in its maw, and now a scene of the most exciting description begins 
at once ; for no sooner does the fish find itself fast, than it rushes off with 
the utmost frenzy through the water, until forty feet or more of the hum¬ 
ming line is drawn through the fisherman’s fingers ; when, finding escape 
unattainable in that direction at least, it turns and possibly darts directly 
toward the boat like an arrow. This is a most critical period with the 
fisherman, for he must now gather in his line so swiftly that it shall 
still be taut on the fish, for if this be not the case, he runs great 
danger of losing it, either by having the hook shaken from its mouth, or 
the line broken by some sudden jerk. Before reaching the boat the fish 
will probably come up to the top of the water, and madly lash the waves 
with its tail for a moment, (its yellow sides gleaming in the sun-light 
like gold the while,) then plunging down with fresh terror, it perhaps 
shoots beneath the boat, attempting escape in that quarter. Notwith¬ 
standing the evident awkwardness of the position in which the fisher¬ 
man finds himself by this last movement of the fish, if he preserves his 
coolness, and judiciously pays out his line, there is but little danger that 
his prey will thus break from him, and ere long it is led from under the 
boat to take a fresh plunge in another range. Thus shooting backward 
and forward with the utmost swiftness, darting to the top of the waves 
and lashing them into spray, and between whiles straining and jerk¬ 
ing on the taut line with a power that brings runaway horses and 
hard-mouthed mules vividly before the mind, the hooked drum will 
commonly amuse and exercise the fisherman for a full half-hour before 
surrendering. Even when the fisherman has drawn his drum up to the 
side of the boat, he dare not count on his game until both hands are fast 
in its gills ; for in the convulsions which follow its contact with the air 
and light, the fish frequently either snaps the line, or disengages itself 
from the hook, and of course makes good its escape. 

Once landed into the boat, the drum practises its last round of ground 
and lofty tumblings most vigorously for a few moments, but ere long 
the bright yellow of its sides fades into purple hues, its flapping tail 
and gaping jaws become weaker and weaker, and gradually it yields up 
the ghost. 

Whether the hooked drum weighs thirty or eighty pounds, it affords 
the same amount of sport to the fisherman, and some of our most re¬ 
spectable authorities declare that, as a rule, the smaller fish are the most 
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vigorous and difficult of management. In still, shoal water, however, 
its power and activity are far less enduring than in the free, cool cur¬ 
rents of the channel-ways. 

So highly enjoyed is drum-fishing among our bait-fishers, that on 
almost any day at this season of the year, one may count fifteen or 
twenty well-manned boats moored within ear-Bhot of each other on 
the fishing-grounds. As the greater number of the fishermen are 
neighbors and old acquaintances, they know no restraint whatever in 
each other’s company, and in our bluff country fashion bandy the broad¬ 
est jokes about, drink each other’s health in free draughts of undiluted 
whiskey, and as each man hooks a drum, his success is announced by 
jocund cheers on every side ; nay, further than this, the manner in which 
he 1 plays * his fish is so sharply and loudly criticised, that if the angler 
can refrain from wishing every mother’s son of his ‘ brethren in the art,’ 
engulfed for a season in the Maelstrom, he is ‘ gentle ’ indeed. 

We know of no sport or pursuit which more pointedly illustrates the 
value of patience and self-control than drum-fishing. When the fish 
refuse the bait, or when the tide is at such a stage that they have not 
commenced ‘ running,’ the hot-headed, impetuous piscator soon loses all 
interest in his occupation, and becoming restless and enraged falls to 
swearing most dismally; nay, possibly he takes to drink so deeply, that 
by the time the fish begin to bite he is either hors du combat , or has 
picked a quarrel with some ‘ peaceful angler’ in a neighboring boat, and 
gone ashore to fight it out. Admitting that Impetuoso has the good 
fortune to hook a fish, he probably commences to battle and struggle 
so ferociously as to endanger the safety of the boat, and what with his 
greedy attempts to haul the fish in by main strength, he is almost cer¬ 
tain to get a snapped line for his pains, when over-board goes whatever 
of its length remains in his hands, and every thing in the universe, his 
own stupidity excepted, is for a season well rated and belabored with 
the choicest of the proscribed idioms of our tongue. The worshipful 
and skilful fisher knows no such absurdities. Yesterday, when an in¬ 
creasing love for the sport had led us to devote a few hours to drum¬ 
fishing, we were anchored at but a little distance from a fisherman of 
high fame along our shores, and at length we had ample opportunity to 
see after what fashion it was that he had won his renown. He was a 
thin, dried-up, mahogany-colored old fellow, and with his line nicely ad¬ 
justed in his hand, he calmly and silently gazed into the mystical deep 
before him for some three hours before getting a bite: at the end 
of this period, a sudden jerk that he gave with his hand was followed 
by a humming on the part of his line which declared most emphatically 
that he had hooked a fish ; and now without even so much as changing 
his position, he 4 played * the drum in all directions for more than twenty 
minutes, and at length merely reaching forward a little, tumbled a sixty- 
pound fish into the boat. This masterly skill and calm collected man¬ 
ner, characterized the old gentleman as long as he continued his sport; 
and while the greater number of the other fishermen were bawling, 
halloaing, breaking their lines, and losing their fish, he ere night had 
taken twelve drums whose aggregate weight amounted (as we have 
since heard) to over six hundred pounds, with the same coolness as if he 
had been opening clams in his own door-way. 
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Drum-fishing is not altogether unattended with danger; for at times 
sudden squalls arise, and sweep across the Bay with such force that 
exceedingly angry seas set through the channel-ways, whereby the boats 
are at times over-turned and the fishermen placed in situations of no 
little peril. It is to guard against this danger that the drum-fisherman 
should be mindful of the sea-worthiness of his boat, and moreover he 
will carefully study the signs of the weather while enjoying his sport 
To those who are in the habit of dining upon salmon and trout, fresh 
from the icy streams and lakes of our mountain-ranges, a meal upon 
the Pogonias that had been merely boiled, would doubtless seem quite 
insipid ; but when the fish has been prepared for the table by the 
triumphant hand of Art, the case is far otherwise ; for the disciple of 
St. Soyer, who clearly comprehends the culinary capabilities of the 
drum, will carve its sides into delicate steaks, and fry the same in a batter 
artfully composed of eggs and crushed cracker ; and this dish when sea¬ 
soned with sauces of the best London brands — inasmuch as it reminds 
one of veal cutlets that have been furnished by calves fed solely on 
thyme and violets — would scarcely be cavilled at by that most fastidious 
of ail epicures, namely, the rake who has attained the ripe age of twenty 
years, and has just returned from a three weeks’ stay in Paris. 


THE WHEAT-HARVEST. 

July 4. —Living as we do in a retired and thickly-wooded portion 
of the country, removed from the example of villages, and the profes¬ 
sional exhortations of pot-house politicians, the anniversary of our coun¬ 
try’s birth receives at best but little of the grateful notice due from 
our hearts ; but at the present recurrence of the festival we have been 
more than usually forgetful of its memories and celebrity, inasmuch as 
our granaries are quite empty, and the desire to replenish them at the 
earliest moment has led us to commence harvesting our wheat, whi?h 
crop, after more than six months of anxious watchfulness and care, has 
at length become ripe. And though the popping of no squibs or ginger- 
beer resounds throughout our fields and woods, yet are the hearts of 
the husband]nen filled with joy and gladness, for every hour of the last 
few hot summer-days fell with gold on the wheat-fields, and the fulness 
and excellence of their present maturity have not been matched for many 
a year. 

Until within the last few years our small grains were gathered with 
the sickle; but latterly this simple and poetical instrument has given 
place to the ‘ cradle,’ a machine of no little ugliness and complication 
of structure, but which, in the hands of an apt and practised lal>orer, 
does its work with far greater expedition than its predecessor, and 
therefore is better adapted to the headlong hurry of the age. 

A love for the wages of two dollars per diem, a yearning for fat 
victuals, and a vanity to display high skill with an awkwardly-contrived 
instrument, all combine to render 4 harvest-time ’ a highly attractive 
season to our Jersey cradlers ; and their services are so much in request, 
that what with working on this farm and the other, a family of tliree 
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or four stout, industrious brothers, frequently swing their ladles toge¬ 
ther for some thirty or forty successive days, and earn some sixty or 
eighty dollars each before the general crop is secured. 

In the afternoon preceding the day on which the cradlers are to com¬ 
mence cutting his grain, the farmer and his family fall hotly to work 
preparing for the great event. While the head of the house kills a 
sheep, and some six or eight chickens, and drives oil* to the nearest vil¬ 
lage for a gallon of whiskey, and some crackers and cheese, the wife and 
daughters churn butter, pick cherries and currants, set bread-dough to 
4 rising,’ and make geuerous 4 batches ’ of pies and cakes, with the 
greatest skill attainable to them, (for they would scarcely survive the 
moment, should the cradlers hint of having eaten or drunk better in 
any other house ;) and when the pies and cakes are baked, the mutton 
is cut into broiling and roasting-pieces, the cows are driven home from 
the pasture and milked, the pigs are fed, and at the approach of sun¬ 
down, when the farmer has returned home, he finds a ‘ picked-up’ sup¬ 
per ready, and ere the last violet-hue of the twilight changes to gray, 
every body in the house lies snug in bed. 

On the morrow the household rises long before the sun, and when the 
farmer has built a roaring fire in the wide kitchen fire-place, his 4 wo- 
men-folks,’ with their hair smoothly brushed, and dressed in clean calico 
frocks, make a descent from their bed-rooms, and at once pinning up 
their sleeves, fall to work with a strong determination to distinguish 
themselves, if possible ; and ere a half-hour has elapsed, the long oak 
table is spread in the coolest nook of the kitchen, covered with a snow- 
white cloth, and decorated w'ith numerous fanciful plates of butter, 
pickles, and preserves ; the 4 four-quart collee-pot ’ sits among the ashes 
on the hearth, sending forth a spicy perfume ; the gridirons by its side 
sustain many a broad, hissing mutton-chop and slice of bacon; 'while 
from the andirons and chimney-sides, within a proper distance of the 
flames slants many a tin pan, each containing a long thin sheet of hot 
and delicately-browning johnny-cake. 

Ere long, as Phcebus begins to light up the east, the brown, lantern- 
jawed cradlers, bearing their implements, and followed by two or three 
boys, (who are to glean the wheat and bind it into sheaves,) come into 
the yard, all wearing the utmost of that characteristic swagger, through 
which our laborers hope to strike the w r orld with a fearful sense of their 
independence of spirit; and after the cradles have been carefully hung 
on the fence, the parties enter the house, haughtily salute the farmer 
and his family, utter a few grufT prognostications concerning the 
weather, and w r hen each man lias speedily and thanklessly swallowed 
a neat dram of whiskey, the whole company, without farther invitation, 
sit down to the table, w’hile the house-wife proceeds to furnish supplies 
of codec, and the girls swiftly servo the fragrant viands. 

Having filled themselves to the gullet, the cradlers evidently become 
better-humored, and leaving the house with comparative mildness, 
they fail to examining the strength and fastenings of their cradles with 
the greatest possible care, and afterward proceed to 4 whet-up ’ tor full 
fifteen or twenty minutes. When the sharpening process has been 
satisfactorily completed, (and on this point all cradlers are extremely 
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precise ; for Ibe best of them assert, that in cradling, the man is but little 
in comparison with the implement,) they follow the farmer to his 
wheat-field, and having rolled up their shirt-sleeves, and given their 
cradles another examination, and a few finishing strokes with the rifle 
or whetstone, the most skilful hand among them artfully desires to 
know ‘ which cradle is to begin ? ’ This question universally leads to a 
general dispute ; for the most efficient cradler, with the completest mock- 
modesty, and through a desire to hear himself praised, is sure to protest 
that his cradle is ‘ the poorest on the ground,’ while the remainder of the 
party firmly declare and asseverate, that no work will be done by 
those who value whole heels until the best hand concludes to begin. 
At last a word from the farmer decides him w r ho is actually the supe¬ 
rior workman to advance into the standing grain; and after this delicate 
personage has made a few cuts, the next as to skill follows at his side 
in the rear, and so on until all have fallen in. In a few moments the 
boys commence gathering the severed wheat, and binding it into 
sheaves, and the farmer sets himself on the fence to watch the progress 
of the work. 

While thus engaged, his eye naturally ranges across his ample field ; 
and scanning many an acre of golden wheat-heads, bending heavily 
down as if laden w r ith shot, he is reminded of the prices of the grain- 
market, and computes the number of dollars which promise ere long 
to sw'ell his money-bag. After an hour or more of these pleasant rumi¬ 
nations, his sense of satisfaction and thankfulness becomes so lively and 
uncontainable, that, knowing no better method of venting the same for 
the moment, he sends one of the boys to the house for the whiskey-jug, 
and some crackers, pies, and cheese, resolved that the cradlers at least 
shall partake of his happiness and have no cause whatever to complain 
of his hospitality either in the house or field. 

When the boy returns, the cradlers seize upon a goodly portion of eat¬ 
ables, and pass round the jug w T ith signs of high satisfaction, (the boys 
in the mean time not failing to take right good care of themselves ;) the 
farmer in his turn cordially drinks a universal health, and w T ith hearts 
and stomachs steadily w r arming, all have soon fallen to the broadest 
joking and most lusty mirthfulness. At length, suddenly reflecting that 
he is encouraging the men to withhold from their work, the farmer 
frames some light excuse to cover his withdrawal, and, setting the 
whiskey-jug under a tree near at hand, departs for his neighbor’s harvest- 
field, to see how affairs progress in that quarter. Having reached his 
neighbor’s field, he finds his neighbor retiring from a ceremonial pre¬ 
cisely similar to that in which he himself lias but just assisted ; and 
after interchanging the ordinary salutations of the day, much more 
warmly than usual, the two twinkling-eyed friends (well sweetened 
with liquor as they are) fall to tickling each other most deliciously for 
awhile. Each in turn praises the other's horses, crops, and stock ; each 
avows himself a convert to the other’s methods of farming and manage¬ 
ment ; and when these topics are exhausted, the present wheat-crop 
comes up again, and each relates, in his happiest manner, how well he 
remembers the difficulties connected with the other’s sowing ; how beau¬ 
tifully and ingeniously the land was ploughed ; with what unparalleled 
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skill it was harrowed; how every body declared that, treated thus and 
so, no land whatever could grow wheat; and finally how, thus served, 
that very land had actually raised a crop, whose equal was never seen 
in the whole county. 

Mutual flattery and appreciation so sweet as this can of course only 
be brought to a graceful close by the aid of the whiskey-jug ; and ere 
long the visitant farmer takes his homeward way, as happy as a 
cricket, and overflowing with universal love. Arrived in his own 
wheat-field again, he fmds the weight of the whiskey-jug has considera¬ 
bly lessened during his absence, the cradlers, although making a show 
of work, in reality do little more than whet their cradle-scythes, and ex¬ 
plode in horse-laughter, and the binders appear to he altogether given 
over to wrestling, or throwing stones at blackbirds. Although the 
farmer is himself in too merry a mood to allow serious thoughts to have 
much sway with him, yet his mere coming somewhat restrains the 
reigning tom-foolery, but at best little or no work b done ere the dinner- 
horn is blown, when, after another pull at the whiskey-jug, and a cool 
wash at the well, all hands sit down to roasted mutton, broiled chick¬ 
ens, and cherry pies. 

Dinner over, the cradlers are fain to lie down beneath the trees in 
the house-yard, and covering their faces with their pocket-handkerchiefs 
fall asleep. Between two and three o’clock they wake up again, feeling 
intensely lazy and ill-tempered*; for their morning’s work has left them 
somewhat sore, while the exhilaration of their whiskey has given place 
to a corresponding depression. Going to the field again, however, they 
take another swig of whiskey and fall to work, while the farmer super¬ 
intends and directs the eflorts of the boys. Ere the cradlers have cut 
their w r ay across the field twice or thrice, the perspiration stands in 
beads upon their brow r s, the backs of their shirts are streaked with 
moisture, and they feel restored and like themselves again. Aware of 
the necessity of sustaining their reputations for being good and trusty 
workmen, they become somew r hat ashamed of their foolishness of the 
morning, and, in order to retrieve themselves while there is yet time, 
the whistling cradle-scythes are sw r ept swdftly through the wheat, and 
the grain comes down an armful at a stroke. Sw'arth after sw arth and 
swarth after swarth quickly stretch their golden lines across the field; 
the binders, too, drip with sw r eat, and the sheaves grow apace. And 
now that the binders are soberly at w r ork, their operations deserve 
more than a mere passing notice ; for while one or tw r o of the boys, w ith 
their mischievous heads running on some quail's nest, or turtle-ditch, 
may perhaps bind the grain loosely and awkwardly together, others 
display their inherent love for art and the beautiful, and secure the 
sheaves w r ith wreaths as fair as any that ever graced the snow y brows 
of Ceres. 

As the sun begins to decline, a cool invigorating breeze comes from 
the ocean, and the cradlers work with more zeal than ever, lest the 
time might come when it should be darkly insinuated that they once 
accepted w'ages which were not fully earned. You hear no jokes or 
laughter escape them now, but in the place thereof deep imprecation, and 
the short, angry ring of the w'hetstone and rifle fall on the ear. Faster and 
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faster the scythe-blaxles whistle, and faster and thicker the grain-heads 
drop. And these lantern-jawed Jerseymen will not fail in their purpose 
either, for their sinews are like steel, and their professional pride is as 
dogged as that of any Bayard or Lion-Heart. 

At sun-down (when a good day s work has been fairly brought to a 
close) the girls come from the house, and every body hastens to set up 
the sheaves in large tent-like shocks. This finished, a good supper of 
cold meat, currant-pie and flapjacks is discussed, when the cradlers are 
fain to retire for the night, as the morrow’s sun will not rise ere they 
are in the wheat-field again. 


TO A NEW BOTTLE OF INK 

l. 

Wno knows what mighty secrets lie 
Within thy dark recess, sealed up? 

Flow many a breast shall heave a sigh. 

How many a face with.smiles light up 
At thy reports? 

What varied news thy drops shall bear, 

Glad messages of joy and love ; 

Of dire ullliction, grief, despair: 

Ah 1 what deep springs of feeling move 
In human hearts! 


What trifles thou ’It be wasted on: 

A letter, essay, poem, tale, 

Which stranger eyes shall idly con, 

When all employment else shall fail, 

And friends shall prize. 

And things of moment thou ’It impart, 

The gay alllict, the anxious calm ; 

Bear joy or woe to many a heart, 

Perhaps some noble thought embalm, 

That never dies! 

1IL 

Fit emblem thou of human things, 

As from thy murky contents llows 

A hasty scrawl, that haply brings 
Both lively joys and crushing woes, 

So’t is on earth: 

From many a trivial thing in life 
Great things and widely diverse come ; 

Benignant Peace and deadly Strife, 

The princely hall and paupers home 

One cause gives birth. esjo* 
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jFaut&sCa: from Russian ST Denies, 

DOCTOR ROMANOFF AT SILISTRIA. 

Doctor Romanoff swore that the ‘sick man’ was nigh 
To his uttermost gasp, and must certainly die; 

And longing to steal a sly march upon Death, 

And & post-mortem snatch ere the patient’s last breath, 
lie out with his scalpel, as who should say nay, 

And fain at tho live corpse went slashing away. 

With that, springing up, like a JACK-in-the-box, 

On tho Doctor it poured such a tempest of knocks, 

Right and left warding off, left and right plumping in, 
Banging ribs, blooding nose, bunging eyes, bruising chin, 
That tho royal Sangrado, made wise by hard whacks, 
Was glad to cut out of the ring, and niako tracks: 

And ? t was fun to behold how his coat-tail, in sooth, 
Stuck straight out behind, as he dashed o’er tho Prutli. 
Tho moral our story’s intended to teach 
Is this: that whenever an ambitious leech 
Would rip up a sternum, or stave in a head, 

IIo first should make suro that his ‘ subject ’ is dead. 


SEBASTOTOL: A MILESIAN EPISTLE. 

Dm 3*0 iver hoar tell of Scbastypolo? 

By tho powers of mud 1 J t is a nasty hole, 

With its turf all muck, and its air all fog, 

’T is the divil’s own bit of a dirty bog. 

Now wanst on a time, Knick, a lean, hungry Bear, 

That had feasted on snow till snow-whito was his hair, 

Came prowling that way, och 1 the blatherin’ baste! 

Jist to see how a good Tartar Toorkcy would tasto ; 

And finding it swate, as a body may ken, 

‘ Be jabers 1 ’ says ho, ‘ hero’s a placo for a den 1 ’ 

So sturdily falling to work, claw and snout, 

IIo turned tho tough hills, so to spake, inside out; 

And lo! where green headlands late smiled on the sea, 

In a jilfy grim bastions scowled fierce as could be. 

Now it chanced that a Cock and a Bull, one fine day, 

Had gone out, cheek by jowl, for a Kilkenny fray ; 

And spying tho basto all alert for a foe, 

Tho Bull gave a bellow, the Cock a tall crow, 

As much as to say: ‘ Och 1 you ruffianly elf I 

Clap your tail ’twixt your legs and be aff wid yourself.’ 

But divil an answer did Bruin bequeath, 

Save a beautiful grin full of illigant teeth! 

With that Cock and Bull raised a dust and a din, 

As who should say, ‘ Honey, wo ’ro bound to go in : ’ 

But tho baste (sure possession’s nino points of the law) 

Knocked ’em heels over head with the wind of his paw. 

(Tp and at him ag'in ! ’ is the plucky encore^ 

IIo has answered jist so for a twelve-month or more; 

And when I saw them last, all tho craters, still game, 

Were airing their wrath jist in doing that same: 

The baste making taunt with that illigant grin, 

* Yo ’ro a beautiful set, but ye can’t, faix, como in 1 ’ 

Septtmbtr, 1S-V5. w. P. p. 
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My Gentle-natured Friend : To the lappel of thy walking-coat 
still clings the button I have so often held: thou seest I have it now. 
Sit here, in this pleasant place, and let me talk to thee of things which 
concern thee nearly. 

When thou perceivest occasion, say aught which may occur to thee, 
remembering, only, there be some who know not when they have said 
enough. Thou hast perceived that my humor is not lively, as it was 
awhile since; I have been thinking of the Home I once called mine. 
Do not marvel that I weep to think of my dear wife whom I did love 
so tenderly. But she is happy now: and they — our children : but nay. 
let me not speak of them more. 

Hast thou a home ? From thine emotion I perceive thou hast. Child¬ 
ren are there ; and the youngest, mayhap, a darling boy, just learning 
to climb his father’s knee. Hark ! It doth seem to me the day hath 
passed, and thou hast invited me home, to tea. Let me not be gloomy, 
now ; I will e’en forget my years and vanished sprightliness, and abect 
a gayer form of speech. Ah ! there the brave little fellow stands, in the 
window, watching for Papa! Oh ! what delicious music is that infantile 
‘ crow ’ of delight, with which he greets you ! And ‘ mother,’ still J the 
most beautiful woman in the world,’ drops her sewing, and makes the 
promising student rehearse gleefully the fresh politeness of 4 tissing hand 
to papa ’ ! I know your nature well; and I know that now r a flood of 
feeling overwhelms your heart. How you pray, inwardly, he may live 
to man’s estate, and be an honor to his parents and his race ! You knmc 
he will ! You bound lightly up the steps—shut the door upon the 
world and its cares — and kuow you are in the only Paradise this earth 
affords ! 

Hush ! Dost hear that strain of varied music ? I have a theory it 
comes from yon dwelling. Now, to miss such harmony were a pity : 
and while we approach that prison-house of all sweetness, let us further 
discourse. You have said truly, children are not given to quiet. Thoie 
seems a necessity in nature for children; and another necessity that 
they should remind one, timely, of their presence. The serpent, after 
exhausting the resources of his invention, has been known to resort, for 
this purpose to a 4 rattle.’ The child is not thus fettered ; and it is 
believed that he neglects no means of warning wliich nature, accident, 
and kind parents have placed within his reach. Again that swelling 
harmony. But let us still nearer. 

We have reason to think, that were the vocal capabilities of a child 
at all proportioned to his idea3 of vocal effect, no sounds other than his 
own could by any possibility be distinguished. In fact, the auricular 
organ would be disorganized. But, circumscribed as they are, his vocal 
powers should be counted little short of the wonderful. Whether con- 
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fining himself to the recital of his first impressions, the indignant re¬ 
monstrance against injury and neglect, or the outward manifestation of 
inward grief and pain, the execution is always such as does him credit. 
But when these and other ‘ disturbing causes ’ conspire, the effect may 
be supposed to approach very nearly the level of his most exalted con¬ 
ceptions. 

Now the full tide of harmony arrests our ears and steps. Shall I 
describe to thee, in language at once technical and familiar, both what 
tliou seest and hearest, and that which is unseen and unheard ? Well, 
then ; listen. The youthful artist and his nurse are improvising a 
varied and elaborate harmony, ( doloroso ,) in the natural key, the tones 
of which are few, but the harmony at once wild and wonderful. At 
intervals (were the music written) you might read along the score 
these words in the Italian language: * Diminuendo , a poco laudanum .’ 
The startling injunction not to spare your breath, embraced in the ab¬ 
breviated terms ‘ mezzo-forte, and ‘ forte,' would also accompany every 
measure. The magnanimous duo lavish an amount of vocal sweetness 
upon the neighborhood which, were it properly distributed, might suffice 
for the vocal necessities of the whole solar system. At the distance of 
lialf*a-mile the attentive listener need not lose a single note. You will 
observe two distinct tempos — one for baby, and one for nurse — are 
beat upon drums by under-graduates ; one of whom varies his role, in 
a ‘ VP ’ passage by the subdued bump, bump, bump, of a fall down¬ 
stairs, which ‘passage’ is immediately succeeded by a Grand Finale, 
tutti, fortissimo, with unprecedented modulations into remote and com¬ 
paratively unknown keys, and a miraculous occasional return to the 
original one; the whole being relieved, at suitable intervals, by an 
obligato , skilfully executed upon the ‘ trumpet,’ alternating with the 
shovel and tongs, which, under the influence of the prevalent inspira¬ 
tion, contribute their sweetest notes to swell the tide of harmony. 

But we cannot have good music, like the poor, ‘ always with us.’ 
A gradual ‘ stilling of the elements ’ is now taking place, and whom am 
I permitted to name as the happy ‘ instrument ? ’ None other than the 
faithful nurse, erst Prima Donna. Ah ! wondrous woman! A kind of 
recitative, half-sung, half-spoken, all original, combined with artistic 
treatment of the refractory infant, is accomplishing the seeming impos¬ 
sibility. Note her language , as you follow the music ! [Spoken :] See 
here, Tommy ! Tommy dump? [Sings, Presto , vivace.\ Up he goes ! 

motions .] Up he goes! U-u-u-u-up. [ Goes up.} --he 

goes * - - - ! [Spoken ;] oh - - - oh - - - oh - - - oh-(!) What Tom¬ 

my kying for? Ilcy? [Savagely :] S’all Molly cut he head off? - - - 
[Playfully :] O-oo-o—off goes Tommy’s head! [Sings:] U--- 

u - - - p- he goes in a ballo-o-o-o-n! [Spoken:] Now baby’s 

gone: whe-e-e-re’s baby ? Oop (!) [Enticingly:] Won’t baby tiss 
Molly? The-e-e-re! I knew he would! The-e-e-re!” The reason 
I do not represent to you her action i«, that it is not to be imitated or de¬ 
scribed by a mere mortal. 

But listen ! There is a different strain. The mother sings, now. 
IIow sweet is her voice, and plaintive! There is a something in it 
makes one sad to hear. How strange, that ‘ old familiar air’ should 
sound so mournfully! It is no pleasure to stay longer. 
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How pleasant is this place ! The kind trees blfess U3 with all they 
have to give, a cooling shade; and their still whisperings with the 
gentle breeze come down to us faintly and solemnly. Often, when I 
am sitting here, shapes, natural and spiritual, seem to pass before me ; 
the former youthful, sometimes, but oftener grave and old. They are 
alike welcome : and I have sometimes found myself unconsciously ad¬ 
dressing them as though they were real: which, in some sense they 
may be. 

The spirit is upon me. How thronged is this erst deserted scene! 
Come here, dear boy, and listen to words of wisdom, from one long 
past the season of youth. (It seems but yesterday he began, as thoo, 
to struggle for himself.) Ah ! some time you will not wonder, as now 
you wonder, at the earnestness of your father, your mother’s tears, when 
they would have persuaded you to stay with them yet longer. How 
earnestly they besought you not to yield so readily to delusive arguments 
with which a youthful imagination, and a manly though untried heart, 
were urging you into the race and battle of life ! When thou didst bid 
them farewell, 0 sanguine youth! thou wert leaving much happiness 
behind, more perhaps, than thou shalt find again this side the grave. 

From a life of ease and indulgence, thou art come upon one of tur¬ 
moil — of ambitious struggle — perhaps of final disappointment: and 
what if success prove unsatisfying, the beacon an illusory one ! Ah! 
doubly illusory, twice unsatisfying, in the light that beams from the 
hearth-stone of your early home ! 

He passes on. I thought my language, in its earnestness, had checked 
him for a moment; but doubtless this was too iond a fancy. And why 
should I detain so brave a youth, anxious for all the good this world 
aiiords, laughing at the promise of inevitable misery! 


On the brink of yon cold, deathly river, stands a weary traveller, 
aged and trembling. With painful step, and slow, has he toiled thus 
far, and it seems as he would enter the waters. My soul yearns to com¬ 
fort him, and to stay his steps. 

Trembling Pilgrim on life’s barren waste! Dark is the tide that 
would arrest thy course. Why fearest thou not to plunge ? What sus¬ 
tains thee, now, 0 aged one ! what wilt thou find on the thither shore * 
As he fades from sight, and the scene recedes, the chill wind from off 
that icy stream doth bring for answer one word only: In the distance, 
now Heaven it seems — now Home ! Jacques Malice. 


A SUMMER DAY. 


Trir, circling sun from liis covert of night 
Is soaring up the sky, 

And flooding the earth with a ruddy light, 

And gilding the clouds on high. 

Through pendent branches and clustering leaves 
The winds go sighing away, 

And swaying and bonding the mossy trees, 

And fanning the summer's day. 


Sitting alone in the forest shad©, 

I watch the mottled clouds that sail 
Across the sky, in streamers clad. 

Like ships before a gale. 

The night comes on with a steslthy pace. 
The sun beams are upward thrown; 
The wing6d hours have run their race, 
And the summer's day has flown. 
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MY 'OTHER ME.’ 

Ah! pleasant things to me the rain did whisper, 

As I sat dreaming in my easy-ebuir, 

Without a thought for urgent tasks unfinished, 

And for the swift hours having little care. 

I wandered back along a path of shadows, 

With near a score of mile-stones on its way, 

And came at last where May was sweetly blooming, 
While o’er the mountains crept the morning gray. 

It was the land of dreams: and yet the cottage, 

With its low roof and woodbine-shaded door, 

Was like to one where passed my sunny childhood, 
And in my waking can be mine no more! 

There was a band of little ones before it, 

With sun-burnt brows, and brown, uncovered feet, 
That knew full well the clear brook’s pebbled bottom 
But never trod a hard and dusty street. 

I looked in all their eyes, nnd oh! what beaming 
Of budding hopes and sinless faith was there, 

And when their joyous laugh went up to heaven, 

The angels must have borne it, as a prayer. 

I looked in all their eyes, and ’neath the lashes 
Of one, the wildest in her heart-taught glee, 

A soul looked forth, and spake to mine a welcome, 
And down I knelt, clasping 1 that other rue!' 

I pressed her long unto my lonely bosom, 

And felt her dearest that the world did hold; 

And was I vain ? She was a sinless creature, 

Aud earth is blighted, sorrowful, and cold. 

She was not like to me, whom years have given 
A tempted heart, that ever goes astray; 

Who cannot lift my eyes in trust to Heaven, 

For doubts that bore my child-like faith away. 

She was not like to me : her heart was sinless, 

And I could see within her April breRst 
The tender germs, 0 Ciiiust! 0 love of heaven ! 

That might have proved to me a halm most blest! 

I saw her lore without a stain upon it, 

Iler faith as pure as prayers sue nightly said; 

Her hopes so fair, they were the angel-brmgers 
Of the sweet dreams that came to bless her bed. 

I could not say ’twas I — the tender blossom, 

That this dark day hath been so nigh my heart; 

Oh ! no, alas ! for since the years have met me, 

The cord that bound us two hath snapt apart. 

God keep and sometimes send ‘that other me f 
To warn my feet, as she hath done to-day, 

By all my foot-prints from the path of right, 

And by the mile-stones passed upon my way! 

Rochfiti r, (.V. Y.) 


Jenny Marsh. 
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Tiie Poetry and Mystery op Dreams. Bv Charles G. Leland. In one volume: pp. 

271. Philadelphia: E. II. Butler and Company. 

We begin at once by saying, that shadowy as at first thought maybe 
deemed the subject of this very handsome and well-prepared volume, as ex¬ 
pressed by its title, it will be sought after and consulted by a very large 
number of interested readers. Even those who ‘ pshaw! ’ at dreams, and 
their denotements, will be among the first to examine its pages, for correla¬ 
tive demonstration of the purport of their own ‘visions of the night' 
‘Dreams,’ remarks our author, ‘are no longer for intelligent minds, sources 
of hope or fear, but they still wanton through the halls of the spirit as of 
old, though the horn and ivory gates which were once supposed to deter¬ 
mine their truth or falsehood, have long since been broken away. And they 
arc still recorded as mysterious or pleasing fantasies, still narrated at the 
break fast-table, and still quoted by lovers, as affording involuntary illustra¬ 
tions of a passion which dares not declare itself in more direct terms. And 
there are many, especially among the young, who, although devoid of super¬ 
stition, are still curious to know what this or that dream is said to signify* 
yet who very properly shrink from consulting those popular ‘dream-books,’ 
which are often not only replete with vulgarity, but also fail to give those 
explanations which were accepted as authentic in days when even the wisest 
placed full faith in the art of interpreting dreams.’ * There are very few,' 
continues Mr. Leland in his 1 Introduction,’ ‘who are not occasionally inter¬ 
ested in the mysterious, uncontrollable operations of the mind during slum¬ 
ber. Dreams arc the novels which we read when asleep, and it is in these 
wild romances that the sternest and gravest foes of the Imagination and 
Fantastic in art and literature read their reproof written legibly by Xattke 
herself. And when we reflect on the subtle manner in which the subtlest 
and most occult workings of the mind are at times entangled with our 
dreams, becoming (so to speak) half-revealed, and appearing to the observer 
who never investigates the wondrous world within, like a veritable gleam 
from a spirit-world above, it does not appear strange that there have existed 
in all ages myriads who believed with religious faith that supernatural inti¬ 
mations were permitted to even the humblest during sleep. 1 
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However this may be, it is quite certain that our ingenious and tasteful 
author has brought together a large and interesting collection of Dream - 
Exemplifications, with cognate poetical illustrations from numerous popular 
writers, foreign and native, and among the latter several of his own, which 
are in no wise inferior to the best in the volume. The invocation, * To 
Dream-Land 1 from the pen of W. B. Hart, appropriately opens the work: 

‘Oh! blessed Land of Dreams, 

Soft memories and blissful hours are thine ; 

Strange moon-lit fountains and titful gleams 
Surround thy shrine. 

* Dreams for the weary one. 

Who through a long and toilsome day must weep, 

Come with sweet music breathing in their tone, 

In balmy sleep. 

1 Dreams for the broken-hearted; 

Glad angel-tones arise from the dim past, 

Telling of hours that have long since departed, 

Too bright to last. 

‘Dreams for the stained of crime ; 

Thoughts of their innocent and early years, 

Come rushing o’er them from the past of time, 

With bitter tears. 

‘ Dreams, too, for those who mourn ; 

Of that blest realm which knows not care or pain, 

From whence the dead to vision-land return, 

We meet again. 

* Dreams unto us are given, 

To soothe the weary and the heart-oppressed ; 

Oh ! realm of visions, poised ’twixt earth and heaven, 

We call thee blest! ’ 


1 The Anvil , 1 to dream of hammering upon which, according to Apomazok, 
‘ presages success and honor in spite of opposition and enmity,’ affords Mr. 
Leland a theme for the following spirited lines: 

‘I dreamt I stood by a roaring fire. 

Near the blacksmith grimy and grim ; 

And watched the blaze rise higher and h'gher, 

As it lit up each brawny limb. 

Bang, b*#ig, his hammer rang, 

And drove out many a spark ; 

They seemed the devil’s own fire-flies, 

As they darted through the dark. 

* The smith struck high — the smith struck low, 

As over his work be bent; 

And if every blow bad been on a foe, 

A battle bad soon been spent. 
t'ihi'.u vlittj, the steel doth ring, 

In flaming crimson dressed; 

Of all the callings that I know, 

I love the blacksmith’s best. 

‘ King Siegfried of old was a blacksmith bold, 

And well on the iron could pound; 

With his very first blow, he drove, I ’m told, 

The anvil into the ground : 
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Round, round, into the ground, 

And beat his hammer Hat; 

No man alive but a blacksmith stout, 

Could strike you a blow like that. 

‘And Siegfried became a monarch of might, 

And so you may clearly sec, 

If a man would rise in power and height, 

A blacksmith ho lirst must be: 

Smack ! smack ! with many a crack, 

As he hammers the spade and plough; 

For so did TVbal-Cain of old, 

And he must do so now.’ 

We have but one fault to find with the work. There are so many and 
various ‘dream-things ’ spoken of and illustrated, that for familiar reference 
there should have been an index to the several subjects: but index there is 
none. 


Nomn American Review. Number One Hundred and Sixty-nine. For October, IS-'-V 

Boston: Crosby, NicnoLS and Company. New-York: C. S. Francis and Company. 

The last two numbers of the North American' passed unnoticed in these 
pages; not from any lack of interest which they possessed, but from a lack of 
space, which we did not possess. The present issue strikes us as in several 
respects better than any previous one for several quarters. The articles proper 
arc eleven in number, and are upon the following subjects: Kingsley’s * West¬ 
ward Ho;’ ‘ Genius and Writings of Victor Hugo;’ Flanders’s ‘Lives of 
the CniEF* Justices ; ’ ‘Laurence Sterne;’ ‘ Sen amyl, and the War in the 
Caucasus;’ ‘St. Ambrose and the Church of the West;’ ‘Jarves’s Art- 
Hints ; ’ ‘ The History of the Crimea; ’ ‘ Diplomatic History of the War in the 
East;’ ‘Amos Lawrence ; ’ * The Opening of the Ganges Canal; ’ together with 
the usual assortment of briefer ‘Critical Notices.’ The paper upon Victor 
Hugo is written with signal ability. AVe subjoin an extract embodying 
certain literary truths, which we would advise sundry of our correspond¬ 
ents, whose communications we have been compelled to decline, to lay to 
heart: 

‘The leading characteristics of French stylo arc Clearness, point, simplicity, grae-*, 
and fluency. If the object of language be to convey thought, it will not be disputed 
that these are merits of the lirst magnitude. Still less will it be denied, that in all these 
points of excellence the French leaves the German tongue hopelessly behind. And our 
own language, though perhaps unequalled in richness and power, must suffer the criti¬ 
cism, at least as to current modern usage, of a want of free natural movement, a labored 
structure of sentences, and a large infusion of bookish and pedantic words. The idea 
expressed by the Latin word ‘ iuconditus,’ di^onjantzal, or rather non-onmnid'd, is pe¬ 
culiarly appropriate to the style that disfigures so many English compositions. Our 
writers for the press — especially the periodical press — have no conception whatever 
of style, as an art. Hence they heap up a huge collection of sentences, in the most 
tumid and tumultuous way, in which all idea of sequence is lost soon after starring, and 
the graces of simplicity and clear-flowing speech are merged in a torrent of verbose and 
windy loquacity. So wide-spread has become this disease, that the appearance of any 
book, discourse, review-article, or newspaper-leader, written in terse and vigorous Eng¬ 
lish, excites universal remark. 

‘Not only is our literature thus burdened with the vices of a cumbrous and chaotic 
style, but our language is suffering from a growing plethora of vicious forms of expres- 
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sion and slang phrases. Pure idiomatic English has become almost obsolete, and its 
place is usurped by a mongrel and depraved dialect, composed of the oddest jumble of 
French, tierumn, fustian, and Billingsgate, with long words ending in oloyy, osity, and 
at ion. This frightful medley of the worst materials seems first to have risen from the 
gutter into ordinary conversation, then to have been imitated in the newspapers, and 
finally to have been reproduced in more permanent forms. Their permanence, how¬ 
ever, thanks to the preservation of better models, and to the normal sanity of the human 
intellect, is not yet an established fact; and we congratulate our countrymen, in view 
of the vast daily spawn of the American press, and the enormous editions of irreclaim¬ 
able trash which are daily sold, that there arc probably no books which the world will 
more willingly let die/ 

The following touching description of the sad lot of the forty thousand 
exiled French republicans, is admirably translated from the original of Hugo. 
It certainly justifies all the encomiums bestowed by the reviewer upon the 
style of his author: 

‘TriE exiles are scattered abroad : Destiny has her winds, which scatter men like a 
handful of ashes. Some arc in Belgium, in Piedmont, in Switzerland, where they have 
no liberty: others are in London, where they have no roof to their heads. This man, a 
peasant, has been torn from his native homestead; that one, a soldier, has only the 
stump of his sword, which has been broken in his hand ; thatother, a laborer, is ignor¬ 
ant of the language of the country, is without clothes and without shoes, kdPvs not 
what he shall eat on the morrow; this one has quitted a wife and children, a well-be¬ 
loved group, the end of his labor, tlie joy of his life ; that, has an old mother, with white 
hairs, who bemoans him ; this one has an aged father, who will die without ever seeing 
him again; that other is a lover, and has left behind some adored being who must for¬ 
get him. They raise their heads, they stretch out their hands one to another, they 
smile; there is'no people that docs not view them on their passage to exile with respect, 
and that does not contemplate with profound tenderness, as one of the most beautiful 
spectacles which fortune cun give to men, all those serene consciences, all those broken 
hearts. 

‘ They suffer, they arc silent; in them the citizen has sacrificed the man ; they look 
fixedly in the face of adversity; they do not even cry out, on the pitiless verge of mis¬ 
fortune, ‘ Cids Jiom'inv* sum ! ’ but the night, when one dreams, when every thing in 
the strange city is clothed with sadness, for what seemeth cold by the light of day be¬ 
comes terrible and funereal at twilight — but the night, when one cannot sleep — the 
most stoical spirits are open to the inroads of sorrow and of grief! Where are the little 
children? who shall give them bread? who shall give them their father’s kiss? Where 
is the wife? where the mother? where the brother ? where are they all ? And the songs 
which one heard at evening in his native tongue, where arc they ? Where is the grove, 
the tree, the foot-path, the roof full of nests, the belfry surrounded with graves ? Where 
is the street, where the faubourg, the lantern lighted before the gate, the friends, 
the work-shop, the busiuess, the accustomed labor? And the furniture sold at public 
out-cry, the auctioneer invading the domestic sanctuary! Oh! what eternal adieus! 
Destroyed, dead, scattered to the four winds, that moral being which we call the house¬ 
hold hearth, and which consists not only in conversation, in tenderness, and in embra¬ 
ces, but which is also composed of hours, of habits, of the visits of friends, of the 
laughter of this one, of the pressure of the hand of that, of the view we saw from such 
a window, of the place where was such a piece of furniture, of the arm-chair where the 
grand-father used to sit, of the carpet where the first-born has played! Torn from us 
all those objects on which was imprinted our life! Vanished for ever the visible form 
of all our souvenirs! ’ 

To our conception, the very best article in the number before us is that 
on 1 Schamyl and the War in the Caucasus: * and as an example of vigorous 
language and vivid grouping, we point to the annexed account of the storm¬ 
ing of Akhulgo, a mountain-fortress, in July, 1839. Our extract is long, but 
it will richly reward perusal: 

‘At last the storming began. Three terraces, rising one above tlie other, were the fore¬ 
most obstacles to be overcome by the Russians, and of the fifteen hundred men who 
made the first assault, only one hundred and fifty were able to retreat in safety. The 
third charge carried the first and second terraces, and then came the tug of war. * The fir¬ 
ing ceased. With the bayonet, the shaska, the dagger, hand to hand, they strove and 
wrestled together. There was no noise save the cries of victory or of agony. The smoke 
rolled up like a curtain from the face of the rock. High up the clilf, the Circassian 
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women, in the last extremity of despair, with bared breasts and hair streaming over their 
shoulders, poured down volleys of stones upon the heads of their advancing foes. ‘ I saw 
a woman,’ says an eye-witness of the scene, ‘suddenly grasp the little child that clung 
to her garments ; I saw her dash its head to pieces against a projecting rock, and, hurling 
it with a wild shriek down the abyss, leap after it.’ 

‘ Akhulgo was taken, and the carnage that followed repaid the hungry Cossacks for 
their long delay. No mercy was asked, and none would have been given. lint among 
the dead,’ii amyl was not to be found. What miracle had saved him again ? After a 
long search he was discovered, with some of his Murids, lodged in a deep chasm of the 
rock over-hangingthe river, to which there was no access but by the rope that had been 
drawn up after them. As the Russian leader was intent upon capturing Schawl, liv¬ 
ing or dead, he stationed a guard of horse and infantry on both batiks of the river. 
Then it was that the three companions of Sen amyl performed that act of unsurpassed 
heroism and devotion, which will cling to the memories of future generations. They 
knew that, if they were all made prisoners, it was probable that they might be ransomed 
and returned, but that their leader must inevitably be lost to them for ever. They 
agreed to give their lives to save his. One dark night, the Russians upon the watch 
saw a raft put out from the cave, and lowered down until it floated upon the river. A man 
then let himself down upon it; n second form descended, and at last a third, dressed in 
the white robe of Schamyl, cautiously followed. Immediately the guards, having re¬ 
mained silent until now, rushed forward ; the Cossack cavalry plunged into the stream; 
the infantry skirted the shores ; a moment — and the three men upon the raft were shot 
or stabbed with a thousand deaths. Rut to the inexpressible vexation of the Russians, 
on exatAing the faces of the slain, it was found that neither of them was that ol the 
terrible Schamyl. They discovered too late, that, while the attention of the whole 
troop was directed toward the three men, the real Schamyl, the one object against whom 
the whole expedition had been prepared, had lowered himself quietly down fruni the 
cave to the stream, and swam uninjured to the opposite shore. 

‘After the loss of Akhulgo, the Imam exerted himself to gain from the Russian gen¬ 
eral some terms of pacification. The latter would hear of nothing but unconditional 
surrender. Schamyl then passed, like another Pktkr the Hermit, across the mountains, 
preaching to the Teherkessians in the Turkish language, and endeavoring to arouse 
them to their common danger. Rut he failed to overcome their private jealousies, and 
the blood-feuds of race and family. General Sass at that time commanded on the Kuban. 
Ilia policy was to meet the wily natives on their own ground; to oppose cunning by 
cunning, and to employ the system of espionage which they had used so successfully 
against the Cossacks; to fall upon them by night; to delude them by feigned retreats, 
and never to attack them when an attack was expected. Once he pretended to hare 
died, after a regular course of sickness, and when the Teherkessians had assured them¬ 
selves of the truth of this report by a view of his splendid collin, covered wi'h the Wilb 
known hat and orders of the general, and had returned to celebrate the propitious event 
by an appropriate jubilee, by night, the ghost of the general, at the head of a must su> 
stantial column of soldiers, stole across the Kuban, and came down upon them ‘like a 
wolf on the fold.’ This man was a perpetual terror to the Northern races. Children 
grew quiet at the name of Sass. lie was superseded in command, however, by Wil- 
liamknoff; who, in 1 ^-’>7, proceeded to break the spirits of the mountaineers by words 
such as these : ‘ Russia has conquered France, put her sons to death, and m ule captives 
of her daughters. England will never give any aid to the Circassians, because sbe 
depends on Russia for her daily bread. There are only two powers in the universe. 
Gun in heaven and the Emperor upon earth; and though the areh of heaven should 
fall, there are Russians enough to hold it up oil the points of their bayonets.’ 

‘ Rut to the Eastern Circassians this trumpet was blown in vain. Thev looked up to 
their hills, and laughed to scorn the paper bravery of the Muscovite. The blood that 
was shed at Akhulgo washed out their petty jealousies. The eloquence, the daring, ai d. 
above all, the miraculous escapes of their leader, and the success that always followed 
in his steps, made the mountaineers regard him with a veneration little sh««rt of idolatry. 
Schamyl was their messenger from Gon. He proved himself not altogether unworthy 
of their simple homage. Drop in the forests of Itchkeria he again took up his position. 
He surrounded his person with a body-guard of one thousand of his hottest enthusiasts. 
He divided the region over which his influence extended into districts, and appointed 
one of his Naibs governor over each, whose duty was to make regular reports to bis mas¬ 
ter, as the great head of the government. He established a system of posts for trans¬ 
mitting the earliest intelligence of the enemy’s movements, and raised a standing army 
of five or six thousand men. All mules, from fifteen to fifty vears old, were trained 
continually in horsemanship and the use of arms, ready to defend their homes in ase 
of attack, or to follow their leader in his hostile expeditions. Of ten families, one fur¬ 
nished the man ; the remaining nine equipped him for service. Honorary orders were 
best*>wed as the meed of the faithful, and medals, stamped with poetical inscriptions, 
were hung upon the breasts of the brave. When Schamyl moved abroad, his guards 
walled him in on every side. When he retired for prayer, thousands waited outside of the 
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mosque in reverent silence. Then Mohammed appeared to him in the form of a dove, 
whispered sweet encouragement in his ear, gave him new commands, and revealed fresh 
mysteries of the faith; all of which ho rehearsed with his wonderful eloquence, to the 
multitudes that thronged to welcome his reappearance. 

‘ Writer who have seen Schamyl have much to say of the majesty of his person and 
manners. His stature is not above the middle height, aud in his regular, handsome 
features, and white complexion, there is nothing of the fanatic or enthusiast. He pos¬ 
sesses entire control over himself, and whether he is bestowing rewards or pronouncing 
the death-sentence, he maintains the same imperturbable composure. He never be¬ 
trays either anger, uneasiness, or fear. A great calm rests upon him. 

“ ITts face Is like a star, 

That, from its incommunicable height. 

Looks coldly on the feverish world below." 

4 St. Ambrose, and the Church in the West,’ and the two articles on the 
Crimean War, and its diplomatic history, are well written, and the two latter 
especially, timely and instructive at this period. In one of the briefer 
4 Critical Notices’ deserved justice is rendered, in terse, condensed language, 
to the character of the late Sydney Smith. 


Oration and Poem, delivered before the Convention of the Delta-Phi, in the City 

of New- York, April 12, 1855. New- York: William C. Bryant and Company, 

Printers. 

4 Much annoy ’ did it * work us,’ that we could not be present, with our 
congregated brethren of the 4 Delta-Phi,’ when this excellent address and 
poem were delivered before our large and fraternal body. The exercises be¬ 
fore us attained to print at an advanced period, and the book reached our 
publication-office too late for notice the ensuing month, as wo were on our 
Western travels at the time. The 4 Address ’ is from the pen of Mr. Charles 
E. Whitehead, and does honor to his talents, both in thought and style. 
We copy a singlo passage, giving in a vivid though compressed picture a 
striking example of an old 4 Secret Society,’ one of the predecessors, in its 
kind, of the order of the Delta-Phi. The orator is speaking of ‘The 
Knights of Malta: ’ 

‘ The flower of the Eastern nations had joined in a crusade against the Knights with 
the same religious fervor and enthusiasm of purpose that had carried the Crusaders to 
Jerusalem. Each attacked the other as the desecrator of their shrines and the enemy 
of their faith, and joined to national enmity the bitterness of religious fanaticism. 

‘ During four months, the fierce soldiery of the Occident swept around the walls of 
Mai hi; towers were lost and won, catapults, lombards, aud mangonels were constructed 
and burned, walls destroyed, ships blown up, and from morning till evening, and all 
the sultry tropical night’, the Janissaries, amid the clang of uncouth music and the 
jar of artdlery, charged against the steel barricade of the Knights of Malta. A dull, 
dun cloud hung over the town, that the distant merchantman hurryingpast mistook for 
the smoke of Mount Etna; and all night long the Sicilian sentinel, leaning on his pike, 
listened to dull booming from the south, well knowing that the rocky island from whence 
it came was the last barrier that existed between the home of his childhood and the 
Spahis of Solyman. Thousands of Turks were floating in the harbor, and their bodies 
festered in the sun-shine; the ditches were filled even with corpses, so that they formed 
a bridge for the living; and yet the hills were still white with Turkish tents, aud the 
air still trembled with Moorish war-cries. 

‘ The walls of the city had been completely prostrated, and the Infidels and Knights 
glared at each other, face to face, over heaps of slain, aud gleaming weapons, when lo! 

• »n the heights that surrounded the beleaguered city, shone the dear cross of Malta on 
the breasts of the Knights who had come from Europe to the succor of their comrades 
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in distress. The relief was immediate, and proved to the Musselmen the force of the 
ancient proverb: 

“Ye race Is not always to bo won 
By him who doth ye fastest run, 

Nor ye batello by that peopelle 
Who liaa the m os test guns.’ 

‘ As the eagle launches on the hunter who has climbed to his craggy nest, the forlorn 
hope of St. John charge against the spoilers of their homes. The bauseant rings as of 
ol(l on the plains of Palestine; and lance to cimeter, breast to breast, aud the hauberk 
of the Knight against the silken vest of the Turk, they play out the desperate game of 
life. 

‘See the varied hues of rare garments how they flutter at the blows of those steel- 
ribbed men! and * heavy through the reeking pall, hear the iron death-dice fall/ 

‘ The sea is reached, and gurgling forth their last imprecation, they 6tab under its 
blue waves. The ships! the ships! the sole refuge of the invading* host, they gain 
them, and cutting loose from the fiery valor of their foes, are gone, leaving Malta a 
heap of ruins, yet still mistress of the seas. 

‘From this time, fora period of more than two hundred years, the Knights of Malta 
remained in undisputed possession of the island they had so fiercely defended, and only 
used their arms at sea or in foreign lands. But still they fought on every baUle-tkld 
in Europe and Asia, and their pennant led the line of every naval engagement. Their 
arms carried victory from Saragossa to ‘High Belgrade,’ and the shadow of their flag 
fell on Lepranto’s sea. The Musselman merchantman, for fear of their cruisers, crept 
timidly along the shore, and scarcely a galley could leave the Egyptian ports for the 
Levant, without being boarded by the Maltese Knights/ 

This is forcible limning; but there is much more and earlier historical 
reminiscence, in the same spirit; together with a description of the rise and 
progress of the Delta-Phi Society, to which, in the volume itself we are 
obliged to direct the attention of the reader. 

The * Poem ’ is from the hand of Mr. Anson G. Chester, of Erie, of whom 
and from whom our readers have sometimes heard in these pages. He has 
written well and fervently. From his apostrophe to the ‘ Goddess of Frater¬ 
nal Love * we take the only passage for which we can find room. It will in¬ 
dicate the true source of the feeling which was manifested by the auditory 
of the poet on the occasion of the delivery of his poem: 

‘To be her faithful votaries we must learn 
The reigning follies of the day to spurn ; 

Despise the current estimates of worth. 

Remember merit does not spring from birth; 

That money is not genius, and that brains 
Are never bought with promises and gains; 

That talent, though it venture forth in rags, 

I 3 better than the miser’s ponderous bags; 

That mind alone is god-like; we must share 
Our joys and ills in common — gladly bear 
The burdens of the weak, the bad reclaim; 

Contribute to another’s good and fame, 

As if they were our own; if one is sad. 

Speak some sweet word to make him blithe and glad; 

It one is head-strong, seek to change his mind; 

If one is ruthless, seek to make him kind; 

Eschew this silly pride of name and place, 

And own that men are equal; boldly face 
The weapons aimed at him whose only sin 
Is poverty, and gently lead him in 
To taste our luxuries; close door and gate 
Against the imps of jealousy and hate; 

Be cautious in opinions and in words; 

Fly from suspicion, as affrighted birds 

Fly from the fowler; keep our hearts and minds 

Pure as the stars and fearless as the winds; 
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So shall we serve our peerless Goddess best, 

Receive her sweet approval, and be blest.’ 

The varied ornamental borders to the amply-broad pages of this * booklet ’ 
are in excellent taste: as attractive to the eye as the matter to the mind. 


A Basket of Chips. By John Brougham. In one volume: pp. 408. New-York: 

Blxce and Brother, Publishers, Number 126 Nassau-street. 

Mr. Brougham, as an actor, is so well known to the public; he has be¬ 
come so popular in the rendition of light, humorous parts upon the stage; 
and his conception of fun is so transparent, that this book may be said to 
be well advertised by the very name of its author upon the title-page. But 
aside from his reputation upon the boards of our metropolitan theatres, Mr. 
Brougham has been not only a writer of successful plays, but a frequent 
contributor of pleasant articles to American periodicals and journals, certain 
of the latter of which he himself projected, and of which he well sustained 
the direction. So that wc need take no farther trouble to introduce Mr. 
Brougham, l per se' to our readers, but proceed to say a few words touching 
the volume before us. One thing, at least, might be predicated of the book, 
in spite of its title: it is not as ‘ dry as a chip,’ although there is a ‘ basket * 
of them. * Some Passages in the Life of a Bog' which opens the book, de¬ 
serves the place of honor which it occupies. Its close is singularly pathetic. 
There are several burlesques and travesties, for which the writer has evi¬ 
dently a penchant, and in the execution of which he shows undeniable skill. 
The rendering of the opera of ‘ La Fille du Regiment ,’ and the popular 
play of *Pauline ’ are as faithful to the originals as they are amusing. It 
was our purpose to have given a ‘ballad* or two, with specimens from 
* Evenings at our Club,* * Night-mare,* and ‘ The Bunsby Papers ; * but as 
we cannot do it, in the crowded state of our pages, we have only to ask for 
these papers, and the others which make up the contents of the book, the 
favorable regard of our readers. It is well printed, and contains two or 
three clever illustrations. 


A Voice to America: or, the Model Republic: Its Glory and its Fall. With a Re¬ 
view of the Causes of the Decline and Failure of the Republics of South-America, 
Mexico, and of the Old World, applied to the present Crisis in the United States. In 
one volume: pp. 404. New-York: Edward Walker, 114 Fulton-streefc. 

This k Voice to America ,’ the publisher assures us in his preface, is not the 
product of any clique: it enforces the opinions of no one party: it has not 
been prepared under the auspices, nor has it received the sanction, of any 
set of men organized for political purposes. The subjects treated of concern 
not only the statesman and politician, but every American citizen, however 
humble or exalted — whether native or naturalized. They extend over a 
vast range of valuable facts and historical illustrations, pertaining to the 
rights and immunities of citizens under a republican government. 
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PlKLNIXIANA .* OR, SKETCHES AND BURLESQUES BY 1 JOHN PlKENIX.’-A rare 

and most amusing volume is in the press of Messrs. Appleton and Company, 
awaiting early publication, entitled ‘ Pho'nixiann: or, Sketches and Bur¬ 
lesques by John Bhanixd 1 In the name of the Prophet — Figs! ’ is his mot¬ 
to ; but it is too modest by half, if intended to indicate the character of the 
contents of his volume, which we have had the pleasure to examine in 
manuscript. A more complete master of that species of wholesome satire 
which is best conveyed by a dexterous use of the broad burlesque, we have 
very seldom, if ever, encountered. But it is not alone with his pen that this 
is done. The numerous illustrations, from his own pencil, arc master-pieces 
of art in their kind. In correctness of drawing, naturalness of accessories, 
and exquisite humor of expression, we know of nothing out of Punch better 
calculated to excite mingled admiration and cachinnation. We proceed to 
give a few specimens from the 1 copy ’ now in the hands of the printers. 
The following is an extract from the brief preface : 

‘ The author does not flatter himself that he has made any very great addition to 
the literature of the age by this performance: but if his book turns out to be a very 
indifferent one, ho will be consoled by the reflection that it is by no means the first, 
aud probably will not bo tho last of that kind, that has been given to the public. 
Meanwhile, this is, by tho blessing of Divine Providence, and through the exertions 
of the immortal Washington, a free country, and no man can bo compelled to read 
any thing agahist his inclination. With unbounded respect for every body,’ etc. 

The annexed is taken from an account of 1 Pham lx's Visit to the City of 
Benicia ,’ at which flourishing metropolis he arrived late at night, and before 
morning had nearly expired from the ravages of * countless hordes of mos¬ 
quitoes 

‘ But every thing must have an end, circles and California gold excepted, and 
day at last broke over Benicia. Magnificent place I I gazed upon it from the attic 
window of tho Solano Hotel, with feelings too deep for utterance. Tho sun was 
rising in its majesty, gilding the red-wood shingles of tho United States’ store-houses 
in the distance. Three majestic hulks w r ere riding at anchor in the bay; clothes-lines 
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with their burdens were flapping in the morning breeze; a man with a wheel-bar¬ 
row was coming down the street. Every thing, in short, spoke of the life, activity, 
business and bustle of a great city. But in the midst of the excitement of this 
scene, an odoriferous sraoll of beef-steak came like a holy calm across my olfactories, 
and hastily drawing in my cabasa, I descended to breakfast. This operation con¬ 
cluded, I took a stroll in company with the oldest inhabitant, from whom I ob¬ 
tained much valuable information, (which I hasten to present,) and who cheerfully 
volunteered to accompany me as a guide to the lions of the city. There are no less 
than forty-two wooden houses, and many of them two stories in height, in this 
great place, and nearly twelve hundred inhabitants, men, women, and children. 
There are six grocery, provision, dry-goods, auction, commission, and where-you- 
can-get-almost-any-little-thing-you-want stores; one hotel, ono school-house, which 
is also a brevet-church, three billiard-tables, a post-office, from which I actu¬ 
ally saw a man get a letter, and a ten-pin alley, where I am told a person once rolled 
a whole game, paid ono dollar and fifty cents for it, and walked off chuckling. Then 
there is a mountebank, a common council, and a mayor, whom my guide told me 
was called ‘ Carni from a singular habit he has of eating roast-beef for dinner. 
But there is not a tree in all Benicia. 4 There was one,’ said the guide, 4 last year, 
only four miles from here, but they chopped it down for lirc-wood for the ‘post’ 
Alas ! why did n’t the woodman spare that tree? The dwelling of one individual 
pleased me indescribably. lie had painted it a vivid green. Imaginative being! 
lie had evidently tried to fancy it a tree, and in the enjoyment of this sweet illusion, 
had reclined beneath its grateful shade, secure from the rays of the burning sun, 
and in tho full enjoyment of rural felicity, even among the crowded streets of this 
great meropolis.’ 

The foregoing will remind the reader of the burlesque description given 
by the lamented Robert C. Sands, of a ‘ Geological Visit to Hoboken ,* 
which he once made in a horse-boat, before the days of steam. The sub¬ 
joined satire upon a rich vulgarian, who had 4 made his pile’ in California, 
and was 4 going in for science,’ is not without its examplar nor its moral. 
It is 4 Mr. B. S. Bac.s ’ who is speaking, before the 1 California Antiquarian 
Society: ’ 

* He had not the advantages of an early education; not much he had n’t; but he 
read a good deal, and liked it; and he dare say now, that if the truth had been found 
out, he kuow'd a great deal more than some other filosifers at the East. He 
wanted to see scienco go on in California. He had a considerable interest in the 
place, and expected tospeud his days thar. He was now fifty-three year old: he 
come out here twenty-three year ago as steward of a whale-ship, and he run a wav 
and turned doctor. (Laughter. Cries of 1 Hush ! hush!') But he married a Cali- 
forny widder, with a large ranch, and he had, when the gold mines broke out, made 
his pile. He had over three hundred thousand dollars, and he did not caro who 
know’d it. Ho meant to devote tho interest of tho same to learning science. 
( Uproarious applause. Cries of 1 Co it; ’ 4 That's the p'int! ' and l Carrambas ! ’) He 
had three daughters, and he meant each on ’em should bo a scientific man. 
(Loud applause:) One of ’em wore green specs now. (Immense applause, accom¬ 
panied by a cry of 4 JLp-ah! ’ from a person in a white hat and blue blanket 
coat, who, having evidently mistaken his place, was requested to leave at once by 
the chair, but did not do it.) Order being restored, Mr. Bags went on to say that 
he had money enough, and had given up trading stock, and begun to study science 
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for itself. lie had bought a ‘ mahomedon,’ and could tell how hot it was at any 
time: he had examined the ‘ ah-teasin ’-well in the square, and knew something 
about hydrocianics from a contemplation of scientific structures. By reading the 
papers daily, particularly the l Alta Californian ,’ ho found all sorts of new matters, 
which he supposed give him considerable idea of ‘New Mattix: ’ but above all 
having seen in the papers from the States an account of the ‘Bosilist Pendulum,' 
and its application to the Bunker-hill Monument, by which it showed how the earth 
turned round from east to west, he had ever since, for three hours each day, 
watched the flag-staff on the Plaza, and he could assure the meeting that when the 
flag was trailed, it always flew out to the west, and when it was h’Lstecl the rope 
always bent out to the cast (Ilear, hear.) Gentlemen might say it was t h* 
wind that did it, but what made the wind ? If any gentleman here had ever rid 
out to the Mission on a calm day, ( ‘ Hear ’ from a savant who kept a liccry-staUc is 
Kearney-sireet ,) ho must havo felt a breeze blowing in his face. "WelL he made 
that wind, he did, a-going; and it was the earth that made the wind, by tumicc 
around in just the same way. (Deep im})ression produced: hie remarks: 1 IT* 
must examine this: ’ ‘ Bags is a trump' etc. 

* Mr. Bags concluded that he had took up a great deal of time, but he hoped a 
society would bo formed, and he would give his share toward it — (applause) — ami 
more too. (Loud applause.) He hoped he would bo able to do more. He was now 
reading a paper in •S illiman's Journal' on the ‘ Horizontal Paralysis,’ with its effects 
on the ‘ Cellular System,’ and he hoped to get some ideas out of it which he would 
adapt to California: and if ho should, the society should have the benefit of it. 
Mr. Baggs hero sat down, amid prolonged and continuous cheers.’ 

We must now approach Mr. Pikexix as a journalist. He is acting as the 
locum-tenens of the proprietor and editor of the ‘San-Diego Herald,' Hon. 
Judge J. Judson Ames, who is compelled to be absent in his official capacity. 
On taking his temporary seat in the chair editorial, and in the first number 
of the paper under his management, he says: 

‘It will be perceived that I havo not availed myself of the editorial privilege of 
using the plural noun in speaking of myself. This is simply because I consider it a 
ridiculous affectation. lama 1 lone, lorn man,’ unmarried, (the Lord be praised tor 
Hrs infiuite mercy!) and though blessed with a consuming appetite, which causes the 
keepers of the house where I board to tremble, I do not think I havo a tape-worm : 
therefore I have no claim to call myself ‘ We : ’ and I shall by no means fall into that 
editorial absurdity.’ 

But it seems, from the following, that he did use the editorial plural noun, 
and in the conduct of the journal under his charge so compromised ‘the 
Judge’ as a politician and a consistent editor, that rumors became rife that 
when the latter returned to his post, there would be trouble. They were 
not without foundation, as witness the following : 

‘Public anxiety had been excited to the highest pitch to witness the result of 
the meeting between us. It had been stated publicly that ‘the Judge’ would whip 
us the moment he arrived : but although we thought a conflict probable, we had 
never been very sanguino as to its terminating in this manner. 

‘Coolly we gazed from the window of the office upon the New-Town road. W# 
descried a cloud of dust in tho distance: high above it waved a whip-lash: and we 
said: ‘The Judge ’ cometh, and his speed is like unto that of Jehu the son of Nrn- 
8HI, for he driveth furiously! * 
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‘ Calmly we seated ourselves in our arm-chair, and continued our labors upon our 
magnificent ‘Pictorial.’ Anon a step — a heanj step — was heard upon tlio stair, 
and ‘the Judge’ stood before us: 

1 ‘ lx fclmpe ami costure proudly eminent, stood like a tower: . . . bnt Ids fare deep scars of 
thunder had intreiu hed, and caro sat on his fiulcd check: but under brows of dauntless courage 
and considerate pride, waiting revenge! ’ 

‘ We rose, and with an unfaltering voice, said: ‘Well, ‘Judge’ how do you do ? 1 
He made no reply, but commenced taking off his coat. 

‘ Wo removed ours: also our cravat. 

‘The sixth and last round is described by the press-man and compositors as hav¬ 
ing been fearfully scientific. Wo held ‘the Judge’ down over the press by our 
nose, which wo had inserted between his teeth for that purpose, and while our hair 
was'employed in holding one of his hands, wo held tho other in our left, and with 
the ‘sheep’s-foot’ brandished above our head, shouted to him: ‘Say ‘Waldo! ’ 

‘ ‘Never! ’ he gasped. 

“Oh my ! Bigi.er! ’ he would have muttered, 

But that he ‘ dried up ’ ere the word was uttered.’ 

‘At this moment wo discovered that we had been laboring under a ‘misunder¬ 
standing,’ and through the amicable intervention of tho press-man, who thrust a 
roller between our faces, (which gave tho whole affair a very different complexion,) 
tho ‘matter’ was finally settled on the most friendly terms, ‘without prejudice to 
tho honor of either party.’ 

‘Wo writo this while sitting without any outer clothing except our left stocking, 
and the rim of our hat encircling our nock like a ‘ruff’ of tho Elizabethan era; 
that article of dress having been knocked over our head at an early stage of the 
proceedings, and the crown subsequently torn off: while ‘the Judge’ is sopping 
his eye with cold water in tho next room, a small boy standing beside tho sufferer 
with a basin, and glancing with interest over the advertisements in tho second page 
of tho ‘form,’ a fair copy of which was struck_off upon tho back of his shirt, at the 
time we held him over tho press.’ 

Mr. Pna:Nix evidently ‘had the worst of it ’ in this engagement, although 
but for his allusion to the ‘ mminder*taruling? of which he finally became 
aware, the inference would be that ‘the Judge’ must have had a precious 
time of it! But once to see the personal status of the latter would put that 
matter at rest. In his valedictory, the ex-editor says: 

‘During the period in which I have had control over the JIerahl } I have en¬ 
deavored to do my best to amuse and interest its readers. If I have given offence 
to aDy persons, by tho tone of my remarks, I assure them that it has been quite 
unintentional; and to prove that I bear no malice, I hereby accept their apologies. 
Certainly no one can complain of a lack of versatility in the last six numbers. 
Commencing as an Independent Journal, I liavo gradually passed through all the 
stages of incipient Whiggery, decided Conservatism, dignified Decantation, bud¬ 
ding Democracy, and rampant Radicalism, and I now close tho scries with an 
entirely literary number.’ 

And that ‘literary number’ was the following ‘Illustrated San-Diego 
Herald,' a most telling satire upon the first species of ‘ illustrated ’ sheets 
which were ‘got out,’ made up of old English wood-cuts, of all kinds and 
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descriptions, the text adjoining which was often crowded with the most ridi¬ 
culous blunders. TTe have seldom met with any thing so broadly burlesque 
and utterly laughable: 

pbotniv’s pictorial, 


ASP SECOND STORY FRONT BOOM COMPANION. 



John i 1 HiSH ) . < ia-D:ijO,Ccl 1, V.!. 1 No. 1. 


5S' 

Portrait of Ilis Royal Highness Prince 
Albert. Prince Albert, the son of a gen¬ 
tleman named Coburg. is the husband of 
Queen Victoria of England, and the 
fa’her of munv of her children. He is the 
inventor of the celebrated ‘Albert hat,’ 
which has been lately introduced with great j 
effect in the V. S. Army. The Prince is j 
of German extraction, his father being a i 
Dutchman and his mother a Duchess. 





M vns'.on of John Phoenix, Esq., San- 
Diego, California. 

JL 

House in which Suakspeare was born, 
in Strath rd-on-Avon. 

Abbotsford, the residence of Sir Wal¬ 
ter Scorr, author of Byiu>s’s ‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ etc. 

The Capitol at Washington. 

Residence of Governor Bigler, at Be¬ 
nicia, California. 



o vttle or lake erie. ( See remarks, pp. t'G.) 
[tage b6.] 

The Battle of Lake Erie, of which our 
Art ist presents a spirited engraving, copied 
Iron the original painting, bv Hannibal 
Carracci, iu the possession of X P. H aven, 


Esq., was fought in 1S-3G, on Chesapeake 
Bay, between the [J. S. frigates Constitu¬ 
tion and Guerriere, and the British troops 
under General Putnam. Our glorious tUg. 
there as everywhere, was victorious, and 
‘ Long may it wave, o’er the land of the 
free and the home of the slave/ 



Fearful Accident on the Camden and 
Amboy Rail-Road! Terrible Loss of Life 11 



View of the City of San-Diego, by Sir 
Benjamin West. 



Bank Account of J. Phoenix, Esq., at 
Adams and Company, Bankers, San-Fran- 
cisco, California. 



View of the Gas-Works at the San-Diego 
Herald Oliice. 



Steamer Goliah. 



View of a California Ranch. — Land¬ 
seer. 



Shell of an Oyster once eaten bv Gene¬ 
ral Washington, showing the General's 
manner of opening oysters. 

There! This is hut a specimen of what 
we can do, if liberally sustained. We wait 
with anxiety to hear the verdict of the 
public, before proceeding to any farther 
and greater outlays. 

Subscription. *"• per annum, payable in¬ 
variably in advance. 

Twenty copies furni>hed for one year, 
for fifty cents. Address John Phitmx, 
Office of the San-Diego Herald. 
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From the * Popular Lectures on Astronomy specimens of which we have 
heretofore quoted in the Knickerbocker, we take the following characteristic 
‘bits: ’ 

‘It is a curious and interesting fact, much dwelt on in popular treatises on 
Astronomy, that were a cannon-ball fired from the Earth to Saturn, it would be one 
hundred and eighty years in getting there. The only useful deduction that we aro 
able to make from this fact, however, is, that the inhabitants of Saturn, if warned 
of their danger by the sight of the flash, or the sound of tho explosion, would have 
ample opportunity, in tho courso of tho one hundred and eighty yeara, to dodge the 
shot!' 


‘Perseus, near Andromeda, holds in his hand the head of Medusa, a glance 
from whose eyes turned the gazer into stone, which accounts for the origin of the 
Stones, a numerous and highly-respected family in the United States. If we pro¬ 
long the handle of tho dipper some twenty-five degrees, we observo a brilliant star 
of the first magnitude, of a ruddy appearance, called Arcturus, which many years 
since a person named Job was asked if he could guide, and he acknowledged he 
couldn’t do it The star is in tho knee of the Bootes, (which is pronounced 
‘ Bootees,’ as he was tho inventor and first wearer of those articles,) who, with two 
gray-hounds, Asteiuon and Chara, is apparently driving tho Bear for ever round 
the Pole.’ 

A sharp piece of criticism on Poe ; the story of the man who married a 
Georgia widow ; and a brace of sly paragraphs from a fragmentary column 
of his paper, must close our extracts : 

‘ It is amusing to observo tho shifts a maker of poetry will resort to when com¬ 
pelled to make use of an irrelevant subject to eke out his rhyme, to convince himself 
and his readers that the faux pas was quite intentional, the result of study, and should 
bo admired rather than criticised. In a poem called 1 Al Aaraaf' by Edgar 
A. Poe, who, when living, thought himself in all seriousness the only living original 
poet, and that all other manufacturers of poetry were mero copyists, continually in¬ 
fringing oh his patent, occurs the following passage, in which may bo found a singu¬ 
lar instance of the kind alluded to: 

“Lic.rtA! Ltofia! 

My beautiful one! 

Whose harshest idea 
Will to rnelodv run, 

Oh! is it thy will 
On the breezes to toss; 

Or, capriciously still, 

Like the lone albatross, 

Incumbent on nljrht. 

As she on the air. 

To keep watch with delight 
On the harmony there ? ’ 

Observe this note: ‘The albatross is said to sleep on the wing.* Who said so, I 
should like to know? Buffon didn’t mention it, neither docs Audubon. Cole¬ 
ridge, who made the habits of that rare bird a study, never found it out; and the 
undersigned, who has gazed on many an albatross, and had much discourse with 
ancient mariners concerning them, never suspected tho circumstance, or heard 
it elsewhere remarked upon. 

‘ I am inclined to believe that it never occurred to Mr. Poe, until having become 
embarrassed by that unfortunate word ‘ toss,’ ho was obliged to bring in either a 
‘ hoss * or an albatross; and preferring tho bird as the more poetical, invented tho 
extraordinary fact, to explain his appearance.’ 
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TiiE squire's georoia widow. 

4 ‘ On! ’ says tho ’Squire, * I wish I was married, and well over it I dread it 
powerful. I’d like to marry a widow. I allers liked widows since I know’d one 
down in Georgia, that suited my ideas adzactly. 

‘ 4 About a week aftor her husband died, she started down to the grave-yard, whar 
they planted of him, as she said, to read the prescription onto his monument 
When she got there, she stood a minute a-looking at the stones which was put at 
each end of the grave, with an epithed on ’em that the minister had wait for her. 
Then she burst out, 4 Oh! boo! ’ Says she: ‘ Jones, he w r as one of the best of men. 
I remember how the last timo he come home, about a week ago, he brought down 
from town some sugar and a little tea, and some store-goods for me, and lots of little 
necessaries, and a little painted boss for Jeems, which that blessed child got his 
mouth all yaller with sucking of it: and then ho kissed the children all round, and 
took down that good old fiddle of liis’n, and played up that good old tune: 

“Rare her down. Sat,, oh t rnns-dansr-diddlc, 

Oh l rang-dang-diddle, dang, dang, da! ’ 

* ‘ Hero,' says the ’Squire, ‘she begin to dance, and I just thought she was the 
gj-oatest woman ever I see.’ 

* The ’Squire always gives a short laugh after telling this anecdote, and then fill¬ 
ing and lighting his pipe, subsides into an arm-chair in front of tho ‘Exchange,’ 
and indulges in calm and dreamy reflection.’ 

LATE AND EARLY IN CALIFORNIA. 

4 Passing by one of our corner-groceries, about three o’clock the other morning, 
from which proceeded a ‘sound of revelry,’ a hapless stranger, on his homeward¬ 
way, paused to obtain a little refreshment, and to the host he said: 

4 ‘It appears to mo your visitors aro rather late to-night.’ 

4 ‘Oh! no,’ returned tho worthy landlord: ‘tho boys of San Diego generally run 
for forty-eight hours, stranger: it's a little late for night before last, p’raps but for 
to-night , why, bless you, it’s only just in the shank of the evening! ” Volumes 
could not have said more.’ 

CAUSE AND EFFECT: ANCIENT RELATIONS. 

4 Our friend Charles Pool was complaining bitterly tho other morning of the 
muddy character of the water brought him for his daily ablutions, when he was 
consoled by the remark, that ho was probably a descendant of one of the old Pools 
of Bethesda, mentioned in tho Scriptures, and that tho angel who used to 
•come down and trouble’ his ancestors’ water, still continued his attentions ‘in 
the family 1 ’ ’ 

There : if we have n’t indicated, in the few foregoing extracts, taken en¬ 
tirely at random from the writer’s manuscript, a rare and racy book, we ad¬ 
mit that we are 4 no judge.* The author, without naming him, we may be 
permitted to say, is an officer in the United States Army, where he has 
served with distinction for many years. Both in the typographical execu¬ 
tion and in the illustrations, the volume will be unexceptionably placed be¬ 
fore the public. 
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Tennyson’s ‘Maud, and Other Poems.’ — "We confess to not a little dis¬ 
appointment in the perusal of this anxiously-expected work of Tennyson’s. 
It certainly is not equal to his reputation, and will not, we think, increase 
the number of his admirers. We quite hold with our contemporary, 'The 
Albion ’ weekly journal, who says : ‘Maud is a morbid, misanthropical, auto¬ 
biographical, episodical tale, relieved by gushes of genuine and exquisite 
poetry. The prevailing sentiment is, indeed, so gloomy, that it may perhaps 
not incorrectly be set down as the production of Tennyson’s earlier muse, 
localized in its graver passages to suit the aspect of the times — as they are 
seen through his own peculiar medium of thought— and polished here and 
there with that delicate and finished grace in which experience has made 
him a master.’ The very best thing in the volume is the following, which 
will find thousands of new readers in these pages, although it was originally 
contributed to the Knickerbocker, ten years ago. Alluding to this fact, a 
Boston journal says: 

‘ If, ten years ago, the Lover of ‘ Maud ’ was disturbed by his memories of the times 

4 4 Wiif.n he vrm wont to meet her 
In the silent woody places 
Of the land which gave them birth : * 

and # 

* 4 Stoot> tranced In long embraces 
Mixed with kisses, sweeter, sweeter 
Than any thing on earth;’ 


and the ‘Maud ’ of that day was the same * Maud 1 of Tennyson’s new poem, wh > 


- 4 4 is not seventeen,’ 

then must the hero of our story of soliloquies have commenced paying his attentions 
to the lady at a remarkably early age.’ 


* On! that ’twere possible, 

After long grief aud pain, 

To find the arms of my true love 
Round me once ugain ! 

ii. 

4 When I was wont to meet her 
In the silent woody places 
Of the land that gave me birth, 

We stood truncea in long embraces, 
Mixed with kisses sweeter, sweeter 
Than any thing on earth. 

IIL 

‘A shadow flits before mo, 

Not thou, but like to thee: 

Ah ! CnmsTl that it were possible 
For one short hour to see 
The souls we loved, that they might 
tell us 

What and where they be! 


iv. 

4 It leads me forth at evening, 

It lightly winds and steals 

In a cold white robe before me; 

When all my spirit reels 

At the shouts, the leagues of lights, 

And the roaring of the wheels. 


‘Half the night I waste in sighs, 
Half in dreams I sorrow after 
The delight of early skies; 

In a wakeful doze I sorrow 
For the hand, the lips, the eyes, 
For the meeting of to-morrow. 
The delight of happy laughter, 
The delight of low replies. 

VI. 

‘ ’T is a morning pure and sweet, 
And a dewy splendor falls 
On the little flower that clings 
To the turrets and the wails; 
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*T is a morning pure and sweet, 

And the light and shadow fleet; 

She is walking iu the meadow, 

And the woodland echo rings ; 

In a moment we shall meet; 

She is singing in the meadow, 

And the nvulet at her feet 
Ripples on in light and shadow 
To the ballad that she sings. 

VIL 

4 Do I hear her sing ns of old, 

My bird with the shining head; 

My own dove, with the tender eye? 

But there rings on a sudden a passion¬ 
ate cry — 

There is some one dying or dead, 

And a sullen thunder is rolled; 

For a tumult shakes the city, 

And I wake, my dream is lied; 

In the shuddering dawn, behold, 
Without knowledge, without pity, 

By the curtains oi my bed. 

That abiding phantom cold. 

ym. 

4 Get thee hence, nor come again, 

Mix not memory with doubt • 

Pass, thou death-like type of pain, 

Pass, and cease to move about; 

*T is the blot upon the brain, 

That will show itself without. 

IX. 

4 Then I rise, the eave-drops fall, 

And the yellow vapors choke 
The great city sounding wide; 

The day comes, a dull red ball, 

Wrapt in drifts of lurid smoke, 

On the misty river-tide. 


x. 

1 Through the hubbub of the market 
I steal, a wasted frame; 

It crosses here, it crosses there. 
Through all that crowd, confused and 
loud. 

The shadow still the same; 

And on my heavy eyelids 
3Iy anguish hangs like shame. 

XL 

4 Alas for her that met me. 

That heard me softly call, 

Came glimmering through the laurels 
At the quiet even-fall, 

In the garden, by the turrets 
Of the old manorial hall. 

XIL 

4 Would the happy spirit descend 
From the realms of light and sing, 

Iu the chamber or the street, 

As she looks among the blest. 

Should I fear to greet my friend. 

Or to sav, 4 Forgive the wrong; ’ 

Or to ask her, ‘Take me, sweet, 

To the regions of thy rest? * 

xnL 

4 But the broad light glares and beats. 
And the shadow flits and fleets, 

And will not let me be ; 

And I loathe the squares and streets, 
And the faces that one meets, 

Hearts with no love for me : 

Always I long to creep 
Into some still cavern deep, 

There to weep, and weep, and weep 
My whole soul out to thee.’ 


Tiie Triumph of Bio Words and Virtue. — 4 Virtue will Triumph / 
is the title of an ‘oration ’ delivered by W. L. Symons, Esq., of the 'Cyrilo- 
gian Society * of the village of Mount-Vernon, Ohio, on the occasion of a 
contest between the 'Excelsior 1 and the ' Cyrilogian 1 Society aforesaid, both 
of that place. We give the opening passage which, as a model of perspicuity 
and simplicity of language we have rarely seen approached, much less 
equalled. 4 Mark,learn, and inwardly digest’ the following. It is presented 
verbatim , et literatim , et punctuatum : 

4 In observing the pending crisis of the world, and searching for a theme appropriate 
to the present occasion, that most expressive one presents itself—‘ Virtue will Tri¬ 
umph ; This has ever been dwelt upon as a theme of peculiar interest. Orators have 
exhausted their spacious fund of rolling genius in delineating the incomprehensible vi¬ 
cissitudes of Virtue! Wise and prudent philosophers, with tacit interrogations, have 
levied upon it the profoundest powers of tne mind; while the world, in anxious num¬ 
bers, attracted by inherent curiosity, turns to it a solicitous eye. Retrospectively 
wafting our mental visions back upon the stream of time, all along the regular routine 
of providential jurisdiction we behold the approximate exterminations of morality, the 
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nefariously diabolical javelins of Satanic influence maliciously hurled upon the zealous 
vindicators of truth, the procrastinating comperendinations and the congealing coagu¬ 
lations of the limpid stream of eternal life, the somniferous lethargy and stupefaction 
of the most inveterate defenders of justice, the thundering volcanoes of sin, exhaling 
the stygian smoke and dark malaria of their subterranean cavities, projecting the liery 
meteors of destruction high into the moral atmosphere, while the obstinate streams of 
melted lava vehemently dash, with furious precipitance, down the rugged precipice, 
effeminating, breaking down, and overwhelming the verdant forests which over-spread 
the volcanic slopes, irremediably beariug every vestige of moral goodness from their 
respective situations, sweeping them down and suffocating them beneath the heteroge¬ 
neous aggregations of concupiscence and immorality below! This, ladies and gentle¬ 
men, is an epitomized panorama of the epicurean performances at which philanthro¬ 
pists, patriots, and Christians have reluctantly gazed for many of the last anterior cen¬ 
turies of the world; and earth’s most fiery hells have been terrifically uncapped, and 
the pestilential stream has rolled down happitying Edens, propagating infernal dragons, 
naked devils, and hot damnation, until philanthropists have interred their beneficent 
motives of universal toleration, and themselves have sunken down into universal 
gloom; amorous patriots have been disturbed, lest their voluntary immolations should 
not be responded, while Christians, with hearts bent heavenward, with anxious solici¬ 
tations have watched the approaching gloom. But this chronical routine of affairs in 
the moral world is soon to be revolutionized, and ‘ Virtue will 'Triumph / 

There is more, much more, of the same sort; and if we have a reader who 
desires another specimen of Symonsian ‘rolling genius,’ it shall be forthcom¬ 
ing. But won’t this do l for note t ’ 


Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — A correspondent in the 
‘ Crescent City,’ from whom we are always most happy to hear, sends us the 
following capital 1 dish ’ for our 4 Table.’ He says it 4 was written with mos¬ 
quitoes twenty-three to the square inch, and very ravenous,* buzzing about 
his ears. If these 4 bothersome botherers ’ caused him to write so nervously, 
we can only hope that they will not 4 disappear with the first frost* But 
hearken to 4 The Coroner's Inquest, and what was Found in the Cojftn: ’ 

* In a certain village in the western district of Tennessee, lived Lawyer Rain, a man 
of good education, and more than ordinary intelligence, but so utterly devoid of energy 
and spirit, that he had never been known, by the most observant of his fellow-towns¬ 
men, to have done one useful act, nor even to have entertained a single idea that re¬ 
quired the labor of thought, much less the action necessary to bring it to a practical 
result. Providence, in compensation for his misfortune — hopeless, helpless laziness — 
had bestowed upon him an active, thrifty wife, and a large family of healthy boys. 
Well do I remember the sun-burnt rogues, from Bob, the eldest, down to the round, 
bald-headed, dumpling baby, that lay patiently on a blanket, and looked you gravely 
and steadily in the eye, without once blinking or turning aside: no matter how long 
you looked, his well-opened, round, bine eye was upon you in all the simple nobility' of 
baby-hood, exempt from shade of fear, or shame, or guile. 

‘ Early and hard was the toil of the elder boys; but with their good mother’s help, 
bread and meat, house and fire were some how or other got together; and each younger 
‘ bud,’ as it appeared on the family-tree, was affectionately welcomed and tenderly 
nursed by those rude and hardy boys. On a holiday, little Jason, the youngest but 
one, might be seen drawn on a little wagon of their own manufacture, surrounded by 
his brothers, marching off in triumph to the green-wood, there to spend the bright day 
among flowers and birds and squirrels, with none to look superciliously at bare feet or 
bare heads, or ‘looped and windowed raggedness ; 9 while the dog Bob scampered away 
in long excursions, ever and anon returning to sec how the baby got on, and to lick its 
dirty face in affectionate joy, as he found it ‘all right/ 
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‘As (he said dog ‘Bob’ occupies an important position in this story, I will describe 
him at once. The boys called him a ‘ Russian terrier/ Whether the empire of Russia 
produces a race of terriers, or whether the words should not be rushlnj terrur , on ac¬ 
count of the impetuous character of the auimal himself, I am unable to say. ‘ 608 * 
was a medium-sized, reddish-brown dog, with rough hair, a black muzzle, and nothing 
remarkable about him. Rut when the first frosts of autumn had dyed the sumach with 
crimson, and converted the bright green of the young hickory to a golden yellow, and 
turned the sour persimmon to a ball of luscious sweetness; when the night came early, 
after a short day of smoky sun-shine, and the young moon peeped awhile from behind 
the dark western forest, and then modestly retired, veiling herself in silver fog as she 
went, then came hunting-time; and then Ron Rain and Rain’s ‘Bob’ were in especial 
request. We might possibly have got on without the biped Rob, but the dog ‘ Bob ’ 
was indispensable. At night, we boys assembled, with a stout negro or two, who were 
as anxious for the sport as ourselves, attended by a choice collection of nondescript curs, 
to hunt the ’possum and ’coon; but in the dog ‘ Bob’ was our main reliance, whether 
to find or follow’ the trail, or to do the fighting when the ’coon was brought to bay. 
Gayly we trudged off to the dark wood, far into the depths of the river-swamp: at first 
all bilking together, laughing and joking, until the darkness and silence of the forest 
came upon us like a great mystery, and hushed us into aw e. 

‘ And theu we halted under some mighty sycamore, and sat down on a fallen log, 
and listened until listening became a pain in that soundless vacuity, and peered intently 
among thick shadows and strange shapes, till imagination gave them form, and giants 
and dragons, bears and panthers, elephants and castles, dragons and genii, boa-con¬ 
strictors and crocodiles, or whatever else fancy suggested, appeared among the fallen 
trunks, thick-hanging creepers, and tortuous vines of the luxuriant forest. 

‘And then when some youngster would attempt to dissipate the icy horrors he felt 
creeping upon him, up his back and through his hair, chilling and ridging as they 
came; when he whistled or spoke, to keep his courage up, he was promptly ‘ snubbed ’ 
by old ‘Uncle Rev,’ who said ‘Hush! ’ in a deep, prolonged tone; and then forgetting 
his own caution, ‘ not to disturb the dogs or scare the varmint by talking,’ he would go 
on to tell us of ghosts and ‘sperits,’ ‘ bloody Injuns ’ and headless horses, until our 
young blood fairly curdled in our veins — what a relief it was when ‘ Rob’s bark was 
heard : a bark, a whine, a yell — and away went the whole pack! Up we jump, with a 
perfect war-whoop, and away in hot pursuit: through and over roots and logs, vines 
and creepers, into holes and out of them; what mattered a few’ bruises or scratches, so 
that we kept within hearing? 

‘An old ’coon in the West is as proverbial for cunning as a fox is elsewhere, and 
quite as well deserves the character. We will not follow him through all his windings, 
his climbings up trees, and swinging off on vines; his returns on the ‘ back-track,’ and 
his deviations into the water and out again, by branches which he can reach without 
placing his tell-tale foot on the shore. ‘ Bob * was educated in every part of this busi¬ 
ness, and w’as certain to see Mr. ’Coon home, and to indicate his presence by a peculiar 
bark, which drew round him the rest of the hunters, human and canine. 

‘Then when our torches were lighted, and the wood illuminated, and the free was 
cut, and began to crack and bow its lofty head, and the less sagacious curs prepared 
themselves to spring among the breaking branches of the top, as it came w’histling, 
crashing, thundering to the ground, ‘Bob’ stood quietly at the butt, confident that if 
the ’coon was a stout old fellow, one worth having a tussle with, he w’ould almost cer¬ 
tainly meet him on the way down ; and then ‘Rob’s spring and his grip were inexor¬ 
able as fate: torn and bitten he might be, and often was, and that severe!}', but such an 
event as the ’coon’s getting away is not recorded in ‘Bob’s history. In fact, his com¬ 
bative propensities were seldom satisfied by the mere death of the ’coon: he generally 
in addition took it upon himself to ‘pitch in,’ and chastise the nearest unlucky cur he 
could find ; and if that gratification were denied him, it was at the risk of his biting 
some of the hunters. And if, as sometimes happened, the ’coon remained in the top 
‘ill the tree fell, and then escaped the other dogs in the scramble that ensued, ‘Bob’ 
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would attack the pack promiscuously, and a * general muss * prevailed, until he had half- 
strangled some of the dogs, or was well-nigh choked to death himself—it mattered not 
which — when he would condescend to good-humor again, give himself a rousing shake, 
and return to his hunting. 

‘But time and tide wait for no man, and with the dog Time’s dealings are still more 
summary than with his master. ‘Bob’ grew old and feeble. Death found him, one 
freezing night, on a ragged sheep-skin by the fire-side, where he had been nursed for 
weeks, and now was mourned by the whole Rain family. 

‘ I was informed of the sad event the next morning, and requested to furnish the cof¬ 
fin, which I readily did, by sending a pine-box, which had contained boots in my brother’s 
store. 

‘The little wagon was put in requisition, the same that was formerly appropriated to 
carrying little Jason, but now the property, by right of descent, through two succes¬ 
sions, to young Napoleon, the latest white-headed addition to the line of Rain. Into 
the wagon was put ‘Bob’s coffin, and trundled off to the woods. Under a spreading 
walnut was his grave dug, and all due rites performed. The mourning boys turned 
sadly homeward, in the belief that his remains would rest in peace for evermore. In 
this belief, Time showed that they were mistaken. Our little town, like all other little 
towns, had its special busy-body. Mr. Hiram Birk was the man: a little, quick, active 
creature, with a pair of restless eyes, whose every glance was a series of prying, in¬ 
trusive, impertinent questions. The perfect opposite, and the particular antipathy of 
Lawyer Rain, was Hiram Birk. 

‘Now about a week after the burial of the dog ‘Bob,’ it fell out that Hiram Birk’s 
cows should go astray, and that his boy Jerry should go to look for them, and not find 
them, but come home and report to his master the finding of a new-made grave in the 
woods! The cows were immediately forgotten by Hiram Birk. ‘Bless my soul! 
Jerry — a grave, Jerry? — a new-made grave, Jerry? — a shorty new-made grave, 
Jerry? A murder committed! — a child? 8 grave! — a child murdered! Who could 
have done it? — whose child could it be? Bless my «soul! Jerry, don’t mention it to 
any one: murderer escape; don’t open your mouth about it! Do you hear, boy? 
Must be investigated ! Bless my soul! ’ 

‘ Very little rest did Hiram Birk get that night, and poor Mrs. Birk, after an ineffect¬ 
ual attempt to learn the cause of his mysterious fidgety ness, went quietly to sleep, 
knowing that her husband ‘had something on his mind,’ and fully satisfied that he 
would never get a moment’s peace until he had told her all about it. So good Mrs. 
Birk asked no more questions, but, as related, went quietly to sleep — a mode of proce¬ 
dure I venture to recommend to the wives of all fidgety husbands, who ‘have some¬ 
thing on their minds,’ as the most exasperating conduct possible, and the most likely to 
drive the said husbands to distraction — a punishment richly deserved by all men who 
* have something on their minds,’ which they do not share with their sweet partners. 
And if there be any good lady whose laudable spirit of inquiry will not admit of her 
sleeping under such provocation, let her assume a virtue, if she have it not, and pre¬ 
tend to sleep, and if she will only compromise her angelic nature, by getting up a coun¬ 
terfeit snore, she may rest assured that her husband will either go stark crazy, or, 
sweet alternative, tell her all about it. Now, I have no certain information that Mr. 
Birk did tell Mrs. Birk all about it, but I am morally sure that when Mr. Birk rose at 
day-light next morning, Mrs. Birk knew all about it. At day-break, Mr. Birk mounted 
his horse, and followed by Jerry with a spade, proceeded to the grave. A few feet of 
earth thrown out, discovered the box, from which emanated a certain scent that satis¬ 
fied all doubt of the nature of its contents. Mr. Birk replaced the earth, and rode at 
once to the residence of ’Squire Carse, the county-coroner, found the ’Squire at home, 
and informed him of the awful discovery. 

‘ The ’Squire and Mr. Birk ate a hasty breakfast and proceeded to town. A jury was 
summoned and sworn, twelve good men and true. Dr. Roan and Dr. Suck, and 
several younger doctors, were requested to attend, to give their evidence as to the man- 
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ner of the death of the unknown deceased, and followed by a crowd of boys, idlers, and 
curious people, the procession marched to the grave. The young Rains went but a 
short distance until they learned to what spot this formidable body of dignitaries was 
bound, when they went off snickering, half-laughing and half-frightened at the possible 
consequence of the inquisition. But no one paid any attention to their movements, 
and the party soon arrived at the grave. Those who had brought spades and hoes were 
about to go to work, when they were peremptorily ordered to hold by Colonel Mac- 
Rory, who spoke in a voice of authority, and then drawing a surveyor’s compass from 
under his coat, he proceeded to get the exact bearings of the grave. ‘You see, gentle¬ 
men of the jury and feller-citizens,’ said the Colonel, ‘this grave — if it is a grave, and 
Hiram Bihk says it is — this grave — admittin’ it to be agrave — is mighty nigh north 
and south. Now, some people mout tbiuk it do n’t matter — some people think nothin’ 
do n’t matter— but them that know better, know that some things does matter. Now, 
I ask you, ’Squire Carse, and I ask you, Dr. Roan, and I ask you, Durr Sm make, 1 
ask you as men of sense and experience, what does this grave argue iu regardin’ the 
p’ints of the compass? ’ 

‘ ’Squire Cause said he thought the jury ought to make a note of it. Dr. Roan shook 
his head gravely, but said nothing. 

‘Duff Suumake muttered something about fiuding a mare’s nest, but was told not to 
make a fool of himself. 

‘ Col. M acRory proceeded: ‘ I ask sevcrals of you as men of sense, and as brother 
Magons, what it argues to find a grave north and south, or mighty nigh to it — why it 
argues, gentleman of the jury and fcller-citizens, that this feller-creeter, if he is a feLler- 
creeter, want buried by the Masons ; and if he ’s*been murdered, upon which p‘mt the 
jury and ’Squire Cause is to make thar verdict; why, it argues, feller-citizens, that this 
feller-creeter, if he U a feller-creeter, haint been murdered if he has been murdered, 
least wise, that is, feller-citizens, if any body’s been murdered, it haint been dune by 
the Masons, who allers buries east and west.’ 

‘ Every body was impressed W'ith the Colonel’s sagacity, and amazed at his foresight in 
bringing the compass; there was a short pause, the party with the spades a little du¬ 
bious about recommencing their work, lest some other man of wisdom should draw 
forth some new scientific instrument, to the confusion of any precipitancy on their part 
All eyes were turned on ’Squire Carse ; ’Squire Cause looked at Dr. Roan. Dr. Roax 
shook his head gravely, and raised his cane to his lip in profound consideration. Dr. 
Slick got nervous and wiped the perspiration olf his bald forehead ; and there being 
no movement to the contrary, ’Squire Carse waved his baud to the diggers to com¬ 
mence. The first blow on the lid of the collin produced a hollow' sound, and old Jonas 
Clock, who was using one of the spades, turned pale and resigned his place to To* 
Bevis. The earth was carefully removed, and the box lifted out on top of the pile. All 
gathered eagerly around. The top w’as removed, the sheepskin thrown aside, and there 
lay poor old Bon, W’ith his jaws tied up with a white rag, and his paws decently crossed 
on his breast after the most approved style of the undertaker. 

‘The scene that ensued was indescribable — so I’ll not attempt it ’Squire Carse 
and Colonel McRory got very drunk that evening and so continued for eight days, dur¬ 
ing which time they made repeated efforts to march to Hiram Birk’s house, and arrest 
him for a misdemeanor. 

* Lawyer Rais, when told of the affair, for ho had been too lazy to walk out with the 
party, laughed heartily. This unaccustomed proceeding brought on an immediate at¬ 
tack of the spleen, from which he never recovered. 

‘Hiram Biuk sold out all his possessions as fast as possible, and went to Arkansas, 
where he has lately discovered a gold mine, which, when properly worked, is expected 
to yield him an immense fortune. 

‘And the Rain boys are now all grown, sturdy, independent men. Jason is practis¬ 
ing law in Texas, and is the most prominent man in that part of the couutry, and likely 
to represent his district in next Congress.’ 
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Capital! — send us 4 more such.’ - - - Tiie daily journals, with their ex¬ 
tensive corps of accomplished reporters — themselves, with rare exceptions, 
men of education, and 4 up ’ to any emergency, political or literary — have 
anticipated the poor weekly, and even less fortunate monthly 4 organs,* in 
spreading before the public, in amplest detail, the proceedings of the late 
* Complimentary Fruit-Festival of the Fete-York Book-Publishers' Associa¬ 
tion to Authors and Book-Sellers,' at the Crystal Palace, on the twenty- 
seventh of September last It may therefore suffice for us to repeat , that 
most of the prominent American authors and writers, whether of prose or 
verse — male and female—were assembled together on that brilliant occa¬ 
sion ; that seven hundred guests were seated at once at the different ‘ illumi¬ 
nated ’ tables; that there were pointed toasts, spicy letters, 4 telling ’ speeches; 
that the effect of all these, under the beautiful tracery of the lofty arches, 
galleries, and dome of the Great Crystal Palace, was exciting and inspiring, 
to the last degree; but of all this, we have already been duly, amply, 
abundantly informed by the daily press. The opening remarks by William 
H. Appleton, Esq., explaining the objects of the Association, and the pur¬ 
pose of the Festival, were sententious and in excellent taste. Mr. Putnam 
introduced the regular toasts of the evening with a statistical sketch, which 
may be commended for the grteat amount of bibliographical information which 
it conveys in a marvellously-condensed form. To the second toast, * Ameri¬ 
can Literature,' Mr. Bkyant responded in a manner which showed that good 
writers are not always inferior speakers. His running history of American 
literature, and comments upon the same, elicited the warmest applause. Rev. 
Dr. OsoooD # spoke with his accustomed elegance and force upon the ‘ Fine 
Arts ; ’ and Judge Duer made a most capital response to the toast, to ‘The 
Bench and the Bar' But ‘brief must we be.’ James T. Fields recited in 
an excellent manner, some felicitous verses, which 4 held a delighted audience 
for about five minutes, and were rapturously applauded.’ The ‘ Blind Preach¬ 
er' made a very admirable speech; so did Mr. Chapin, (and the most bril¬ 
liant of the evening, 1 out and out,’) from which we take the annexed eloquent 
passage. We wish it were possible to transfer to the printed page the ex¬ 
pression and vigor which characterized its delivery. Mr. Chapin responded 
to the toast to 4 The Power of the Printing-Press: ’ 

4 Bi t even as the concentrated force of public opinion, or the expression of live thought, it is an 
incalculable power. From its own Up* thousands take truth or error. It lines the humblest 
cottages with its cheap libraries. They will as soon go without their breakfast as without tho 
daily paper; and so wide is its scopo and so rapid its movement that people half-way up to 
Albany will read a report of this meeting before wo are half out of bed. And if it engenders evil, 
it is the only vehicle through which the remedy can be poured into the world. And then, Sir, just 
consider its power ns a money-interest We are hardly aware, many of us, of the amount of 
capital which is employed; of tho amount of wealth imbedded in stereotype ami electrotype- 
plates nlone, crowded in the vaults of great publishers as a merchant crowds tho hold of ids ship. 

4 Why, 8ir, in this very city there is finest treasure, treasure under ground; not diamonds, 
not Ingots, but treasure worth far more than any said to have been hidden bv Captain Kidd. 
Genii, imprisoned in little boxes, that at the beck of tho publishers start out with a power moro 
potent than that of tho spirit described in tho 4 Arabian Tales.’ Surely, then, the press does Indeed 
constitute the ‘fourth estate;’ and if it were not, as I have observed, so democratic, I should say 
that to it belongs one of the great diadems of the world. 

‘And thus, Mr. President, tho third phase of the printing-press. In tho ago of steam and elec¬ 
tricity, assumes the most momentous interest For no body can study this wonderful instrument 
without discovering that mainly, that on the whole, It is an agent of great and beneficent uses. 

‘ I shall not enter, now, into any abstract argument to prove that this is tho case, by showing that 
froedoin and intelligence, virtue and religion are linked indissolubly together; and that old Milton 
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was right in what ho saitl about truth being left free to eombat with error. But, <i priori. I should 
believe that the printing-press, in the age of st<-am and electricity, must be the agent or the 
highest uses—the best ends, because, Sir, I believe that there is no great action of the natural or 
social world, permitted by Proyidknoe, without these ends. There was truth in the old conceit 
that the stars are mated with human destiny, and that distant planets reflect aspects of this earth. 
There is truth in tlio conception that every great movement of being and of power involves the 
purpose of ii«n> in regard to humanity. 

‘I)o yon think all these splendid vehicles of communication were matters of pleasure and profit, 
of commerce and the custom-house ? 1 se* a Proridt ntial purpose levying on these rail-roods 
nud Irl' graphs to do its work, and far out on lomly seas it hangs its *ismal-lanttrns on the 
hows of your steamships. And almost the first thought — the comprehensive and most glorious 
thought —which the printing-press awakens in your mind and my mind and in the mind of every 
man,"is that of great and beneficent uses. All its appurtenances are quickly translates] into this 
meaning. Human measures aro defeated, methods fail, but God’s own purposes never; and the 
processes of His eternal righteousness and truth run in the iron grooves of the printing-press, 

‘And so, Mr. President, it is the moral interest of the great power that is represents! here to¬ 
night, that lends to the occasion its most suggestive aspect. It is the fact that the power wielded 
by this Publishers’ Association is so much power working, on the whole, against the wrong and 
the falsehood that are in the world. I look upon these great priuting-ofilees and factories of books 
as so many moral encampments, and upon these ranks of working men and working women as 
indeed a vast army arrayed against huge Iteduns and MalakolTs of evil. Gentlemen of the Xew- 
York Publishers’Association, I thank you for those munitions of war. those embattled hosts and 
yonder glittering signals of success. Women, bending over your work, toil on, for its leads to a 
result well worthy the spirit and the true mis>ion of woman. And you, my brethren, with rolled- 
up sleeves, remember it is a moral wide, a final conflict in which you are engaged. Thr rnrrd>U 
of the power-press is better than the rattle of artillery. The click of composing-stick* is more 
inspiring than the clank of armor, and every type, more sure thaw a bullet , and shooting 
noiseless as the summer air, shall hit the mark, though it be a thousand years ahead. Ad¬ 
vance, battalions! for with every forward step the old wrong and falsehood of the world grows 
weaker, and is made ready to pass away.’ 


Mr. Henry Ward Beecher followed in some remarks which would have 
been heard with more interest, as he himself intimated, if so eloquent an 
orator as Mr. Chapin had not preceded him. And thus terminated, en¬ 
tirely succesfully, a Festival which will long be remembered by all who were 
so fortunate as to bo present. - - - Is it our friend of the ‘Bunkum, 
Flagstaff ’ who sends us the following from Silver Lake, the locality of the 
‘ Grate Sarpent ? * The letter was evidently penned in much haste, and under 
a good deal of excitement, and the initials are so blotted that we can only 
decipher what seems like 4 Wags. .in very straggling characters, at the 
end. The internal evidence of its authenticity is much stronger: 4 Joe 
Gilman has just brought over startling news from Snaiktown. It has been 
seen again ! Yes — the wreptyle is thair. They are expectink to maik a 
forchin to*oncct. The Snaik will be kort and egzibited all over the ked ’ntry 
at 25 sents. A stork-kompany has ben form’d, to spekilate into the grate 
Monster of the Depe — also onto the chanses of ketching the same. The 
shares are all taken, but the Snaik aint. The monney is all paid in, but the 
old whaler’s line is n’t all payed out yet The ohjek was saw yisterdy onto 
the bottom of the Laik, with a mairmaid on his back, a-comink of her hair, 
and the stork-holders’ hartz beat hi—also the shares sell higher. The 
comepany hev hilt a high observatory, and highered watchmen to 4 observe 
the 4 Snaik of Snaiks,’ and 4 keap their eye onto him when seen.’ The watch¬ 
men stand onto the top of the observatory, being selected from among their 
fellow-citizens for their superior bite; and the aforesaid being hilt at lea^t 
fifty feet hi: and the above are paid a high salary, which elewated position 
nables them to gain a unobstructed view of the broad expans of water, and 
make aflidavys of seeing the Snaik, which doubbles the value of the stork: 
it is a capital stork. Haz been seen every day twicet, and on 4 one occashun 
only,’ 3 times. On transfer-days it will be vizzible during bizness-hours, (by 
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order of the Board.) The observatory is fumisht with quizzing-glasses and 
a telluscope. It is thought that the observatory is suffishently conspickous 
to attrack the notis of the Snaik. And sum people, as is too poor to buy 
shares, sez if he does twig the preparationz made to ketch him, he will die of 
laffing, and his skin stuft iinmejately 1 * There will be a ‘ Consolidated 
United States Snake Company ’ before long! - - - We know of no present 
publishers to whom we feci more gratefully indebted for true intellectual enjoy¬ 
ment than to Messrs. Little, Brown and Company, of Boston, for the success¬ 
ive issues of their convenient and beautifully-executed ‘ New Edition of the 
English Poets ,’ which is also published in Ncw-York by Mr. James S. Dick¬ 
erson, Broadway. It seems but yesterday since we received, in five vo¬ 
lumes, all the quaint writings of the ‘ golden hearted Edmund Spenser,’ with 
a noble portrait, and now there lie before us, in three volumes, the complete 
poetical works of Percy Byssiie Shelley. From the briefer poems of the 
latter we cannot resist the inclination to transfer for perpetual preservation 
in these pages, the most touching 4 Lines written in Dejection near Naples.' 
They are not new, it is true, but how surpassingly pathetic are the lines we 
have ventured to italicise : 

* The sun is warm, the sky is clear, 

The waves are dancing fast and bright, 

Blue isles and snowy mountains wear 
The purple noon’s transparent light: 

The breath of the moist air is light, 

Around its unexpanded buds; 

Like many a voice of one delight, 

The winds, the birds, the ocean floods, 

The city’s voice itself is soft like Solitude’s. 


‘1 see the Deep’s untrampled floor 

With green and purple sea-weeds strown ; 

I see the waves upon the shore. 

Like light dissolved in star-showers, thrown: 

I sit upon the sands alone, 

The lightning of the noon-tide ocean 
Is flashing round me, and a tone 
Arises from its measured motion, 

How sweet! did any heart now share in my emotion. 


‘Alas! I have nor hope nor health, 

Nor peace within nor calm around, 

Nor that content surpassing wealth 
The sage iu meditation found, 

And walked with inward glory crowned — 

Nor fame, nor power, nor love, nor leisure. 
Others I see whom these surround ; 

Smiling they live, and cull life pleasure; 

. To me that cup bus been dealt in another measure. 


4 Yet now despair itself is mild, 

Even as the winds and waters are; 

I could lie down like a tired ch ild , 

And weep away the life of care 
Which J have home, and at ill m net bear , 

Till death-like shep might steed on me, 
And Imight. feel in the warm air 
My cheek grow cold , and hear the sea 
Breathe o'er my dying brain its last monotony. 
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‘Some might lament that I were cold, 

As I when this sweet day is gone, 

Which ray lost heart, too soon grown old. 

Insults with this untimely moan ; 

Thev might lament; for I am one 
Whom men love not, and yet regret. 

Unlike this day, which, when the sun 
Shall on its stainless glory set, 

Will linger, though enjoyed, like joy in memory yet* 

\Ve may well say, with a contemporary: ‘It is almost incredible that such a 
treasure as this edition of the English poets can be purchased at the low rate 
fixed by the publishers. The typography is beautiful, the paper exceedingly 
good for the price, the engravings admirable, and each poet is represented in 
the fulness of his writings. All that Time has done to perfect a knowledge 
of their labors will find itself recorded in this edition, which is in every re¬ 
spect fully equal to the London one.’ - - - Don ’t we ‘get it’ from 4 Mcister 
Karl 1 for a mistake which we made in one of the ‘ Literary Notices ’ in our last 
number? Read, and answer, and commiserate: ‘ What do you mean by 
saying of a ‘characteristic specimen’ of mine, in your October Number, etc., 

‘ that it ought to have been sent for a first appearance to us?’ Ought! ha-a-ay ? 
Ought ! ! Ootteshimmeldonnerwettersturmsackerlotspotzhagelkreuzelement- 
blitz^aczamentunddonncrunddorianochienmal! — * Ought !! ’ Turn your eyes 
to the Knickerbocker Magazine for November, 1849, you deluded sinner: 
find page four hundred twenty-five, you heathen. Have you found it, you 
Philistine? ‘ Manes ! ’ There ! Your Magazine goes from the Californica- 
tors of the west, to the Chincymen, round by the way of New-York. Where 
the wild persimmon dances in the evening breeze; where the boomerang 
flits through the twinkey tree; where the ousquewhap woos in dulcet tones 
his feathered mate; ‘ where Brahma's darkness gathers,’ and where the polar 
bear dances bis skuipjack to the lorn Samryedan maid, your demd old 
Magazine is read. And all — all of ’em —boomerang, Chincyman, ousque¬ 
whap, Brahma, and skuipjack, have all been informed that I wrote one of 
my better pieces and did n't send it to the Knickerbocker. Sir, that piece 
was written for the Knickerbocker — the first three verses thereof having 
been composed during sermon, in a church, in the pleasant, pretty, amiable 
and genial New-England village of Dedham. Ain't you ashamed? In the 
Knickerbocker you have it unemasculated and complete. I require /o urteen 
distinct retractions of your assertion. I consider the assertion that I did not 
send that piece to the Knickerbocker as Scan. Mag. (who was Scan. Mag., 
by the way ?) and slander.’ - - - While in Louisville, in our recent 
western trip, it was our good fortune to be entertained at an hospitable 
mansion in the neighborhood of the city, and the turbulent river that runs 

thereby. The proprietor of the spacious and beautiful estate, Mr. E - , 

was absent: but ‘ the honors ’ were most cordially rendered by his represen¬ 
tative, Captain B-, of the United States Army. We shall invade no 

rites ol hospitality by saying, that for richness and variety of ‘all manner 
of fruits’ and rare vegetables, we have never seen an estate to equal this. 
On each side of the main edifice, a little in the rear, are two handsomelj- 
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painted and carpeted dwellings, the ‘quarters’ of the colored house-servants. 
We looked in upon the inmates, and found the apartments a9 ‘neat as a pin’ 
in every part, with good beds, covered with gayly-mosaic’d counterpanes, 
clean and nice to the last degree. At table, for the first time in our life, we 
were waited upon by a female slave, a young woman apparently of some 
twenty-five years of age. She could not have been dressed in better taste, 
nor have behaved with more quiet self-possession, had she been herself the 
mistress of the splendid mansion. We were agreeably surprised by this 
specimen or phase of ‘ serfdom.’ - - - Mu. P. Pepper Podd will accept 
our thanks. We share his adoration of ‘genus’ and his admiration of its 
renowned exemplar, in the person of Mr. K. N. Pepper, Esq. Podd is right. 
We were not disappointed in the bearing and ‘feachures’ of ‘the Grate 
Pote.’ We should like to know who could be : 

‘L. Gaylor D. Clark : Demosthenes A Corners , Oct. 12a/, 1S55. 

‘Sir: { congratulate you. Pepper is with youl You have seen him 1 You 
have looked upon his face. You have beheld his person — his gato — his feachures. 
Did I deceive you? I anticipate your answer: ‘You did not deceive us: on the 
contrariry, ‘The half was not told us.” 

‘Sir. I send you a letter from Pepper from the city. It speaks for itself. It is 
not in blank-verse, his favorite stile; but how compleat and repleat it is with poetic 
feeling ! It breaks out stimultuancously, you will perceive, where he speaks of war 
and bums. There — and there only, have I ventured to draw a line under his lu¬ 
cubration. 

4 Sir: I have known many writers. Milton is good. Johnson (Samuel) wrote 
good, also. But, did they WTita like Pepper ? Sir — they did not. 

‘ I have no hesitation to remark, and I say it with deference, and without prefer¬ 
ence, that if I understand myself, and I think I do, I do n’t know a3 I ever know’d 
a man that know’d as much as what Pepper knows. • 

‘ Sir. I am, yours, p. Peitf.u Podd. 


‘ Fren Podd : 

‘ Deer feler : Devin got settled into mi new corters, i imejitly remember mi 
oald reverens & Aw fur your karicter, wicli is simular to Washingtons oanli you 
aint lied no chans to fito & dcwelup your Talons. Yourn a parlicelerli mute Dam 
done & a rayther ingloris Milton (wich Triboot plcse aksep in remembrans of me.) 

‘ altho we new Yorkers doant thine nothink ov it, praps a brefc diseripshur. of this 
sity wood be interestin & instructive 2 a kedentry feller like you. new York is 
comprised onto a iland wich is sevral mild lonk, & rayther lest, bred, the prinsipcl 
rode is Brodway, besydes wich their is as much as 19 or 20 uthers, be the saime 
moar or lest. You ken git the best Liker hear ov any placet of its sise into the 
unitedn Statesn. in varis plasis is a liberty Poal, oald with aig. their is a musc- 
eum hear kep bi a mr. barnum, (wich last is a Umbugov the larg gray kynd.) hear 
is to bo seen the snaik wich tit with the aleoaiter in gottimali. (n. b. The talc 
is suplido by a god-fish.) the other thinks aint much, there is a Dram my attach 
to it wich the pirformers complancs ov mr. b. he wains all the moril parts to his- 
self, he is verry afectin in the cryin parts, & kin imetait a rale dyink cristian so 
w'ell you thine hese a-goin rite up, w r ich is a mistaik. here is osliuns of liansum 
wimmin, (the 1st into the sity,) to be sene at al ours, they lok helthy, & hcv red 
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ckecs. they air cuite frenli, 2, k aint ^ as stiff as kedcntry girls, this is al i ken 
thine ov now. so ilo giv you discripskun ov mi adventers sens i lef your hospital 
ManshuD. 

1 It wos al rite onto the bote, dident you notis how the Captins is sparkel wen 
you introdoos mo ? So thay did al the way down, he was complainink of soar is 
wen we got hear, he giv me the 1st chop of every think, k i dident kev to pay a 
red sent, i heerd a lady wisper whoos that distingish furrin lookin iudividooal a 
lenink so grasefully onto his elbo ? wen she found out, she coodent help fallin into 
love imejitly. but as i discuvcrd as her father was only a oldurman, i verry properl 
looct coaid onto her. (besydes, how cood i forgit IIaxaii gaxe!) wen i was a- 
comink of ov the bote, the yung lady stood there with her frens, k sed, here comes 
the red-hared foo-foo agin! wieh was verry kynd ov her, as i am alus auxius to be 
noan. from the 1 red hare, 1 k not noink wot ‘ foo-foo 1 ment, i thoglit at 1st she was 
mad a little; but a yung man which i saw aflurwerds eed ‘foo-foo’ ment ‘german 
Barren,’ & that the germans (espeshally the Barrens) wares red hare out of ckois. 
how stronk is woomins afeckshun ! she doant chaing fur nothink. 

‘How they pull a feler, onto the docs! wen i got o£ sum litle Boiscumd a-run- 
nink up, k sed al to onct — caryyour carpit-bag, mister? teched bi seek kyndnes, 
i was givin it to 1 ov cm wen a nutlier 1 sed — ilo cary it fur 5 sents; 1 more veld 
with teres into his is 4 sents, k so they kep a-goin down, a hunclnn ov each uther, 
til 1 sed, ilo can' it fur nothink, k as i coodcnt wate fur em to git to paying me fur 
the chans, i let the last boy hev it, fur which privclig ho semed moar thank He than 
i was to git it dun so chepc. as i was a-goink to Xie7cerboc7:er Ops 1st, i ask a man 
with a wip ware Brodway was, k he sed 4 mild firther on, k ask me ef idc hev a 
carrig—only a doler. noink i coodent afoard it, i toald him i was fond ov walkin, 
wicli ho sed it was cuite lucky i was. after goin 3 or 4 blocs i cumd to a nice wide 
rode k a L ov a nois. i ask a man wot it was caM, wick looct at me a spel as ef 
struc with Astoniskmeant, and sed—waro did you come from, greny, tbats Brod¬ 
way — k then i new the man with the wip lied ben a-lyink. i was a-goin bac to 
lie him, but thot i woodent. 

‘ wen ide got up a little ways i met a well dres yung man wich looc egzackli as i 
looc into a glass; it was gest as ef a man walks out and sees hissclf a-comink alonk. 
i could see Genus in his i. he notist i was a lookin at him, so he cum up aud inter- 
doosliisself as nir. F. k. Fockit. wen i toald him who i was he went into rapehers, 
sed he admyred me so much as he dident know as liedcbe abel toexpres hisself. he 
ofered to show me sum sites, so we went alonk together, we sune cum to a plais 
dug out in the sydo walk ware thay was a-buildink a cupel ov uvens-lyke. he sed 
wedo hev war suue, k them was to put Bums in, to bio up the British k French, 
he sed cvry hous hed 1 or 2, reddy to tech of. wot a awfle plais fur a horstil 
Army! i thine i here sumthinl: go of now — tb se about 1 thou-san evacualin ov Vie 
sity. i thine i se a hull Army fall lac! i thine i here em cus ! & then i thine i 
doant. 

‘Ferti sune w'C cumd to a corner, wen mi fren remarc that a man wantid tose 
him, a few dores down this strete, k toald me to wate fur him. i ges lykeli he 
foun his fren, fur i watid so lonk that foalks toald mo to moov on, or els git mi fete 
out ov the way; boathov wich i finelly did. wen i got to 348 i foun i hed to cros 
the rode, k bi gimini! ow the dry vers swoar at me 1 i cum purty nere gittin rund 
over 2, also ov faljin down k gittin mi pans derty. won the Boy giv me mi carpit 
bag, wot was mi serpris to hev him put out his han & say—cum, mister, k over 
that shnd-scail 1 Sech lyink ! i was so astonish i stood putrifide to the spot, i rase 
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mi bag to stryke at im, wen he rand of, observin — pei-aps i dident se no boddy 
a-andlinov your oald silver watch nor nothink! wich alas! Ponn, wasent no goke. 
it was gone! i went up stares with a evy Art, & a tero into mi i. 

‘wen MR. Hkwston discuver who was his vissiter, ho manifes dope emoshun; k 
smoothink ov his gray k wite Baird sed— this is the prowdes moment ov mi lyfe; 
wich i thougt cuito lykeli. a yung man cald Sly fel onto his nee, & gase at mo 
with speechies addoraslmn. Sly, sed mil IIewston, wo wont were no moar to-day. 
mr. Pepper, air you fond ov Appel ? wen i replide i was, ho toald mr. Sly to go 
out k git me 1: wich roas k went, i foun how rite was his naim, wen lie cairn 
bac. the Appel had a pece bit out. wen i remarc onto the goodnes of proffidens 
in a-maikin ov The Appol, ho sed Appel was good, then he sed the Publishers 
Ass li " n , hevin herd i was a-comink, wantid me to oner tho cristlo Palis with mi 
presens at a Feast of Authors, amungst wich i stood so elevatid. their, sed he, 
voull git lots ov the produckshuns ov the Orchcrd, cf you doant git nothing els, 
wich last part ho spoak into a meloncolly toan, as i afterwords discuverd he hed 
resun for. lie now givo me a wite card about foot wyde with ‘ G. P. P.’ roto onto 
it in ritink, wich evidcnli inent — Giv Pepper Plais. any ways i no it hed that cffec. 

‘ wile i was a-settin their, who shood cum in but mr. Clark, he new me by 
instinc imcjitly, & in a Profetic vois sed — i new as how Gratnes was hear! k now 
owdo you line yoursclf’t, 0 yooth’t? to wich i replide into mi usooal grasefle stile, 
after wich we went down k hed C lamb into tho £ shel. lie sed i mus go hoarn with 
him, up the ryver, k in hail the patriotic are ov Wasiiinktons lied |s, k John An¬ 
derson's gallus. no sooner sed than dun. at 3 p. m., wich was a few ours after, 
we startid; k into a incredibcl short spais ov tyme we glyded ore lower part ov tho 
Udson, & foun ourselvs ^ way up a ill in Piermont, standink bet a Butifle cottig, k 
engoyink a splendid vcw ov the ryver consoled bi fog. i aint got tyme, k it wood¬ 
en t be faro to tel al about wot i saw, k did, k herd, k thougt, kc. ile oanli remarc 
that thay was so kynd it seam as of i was bac to mi derc fren Podd's agin ! i thine 
as hapend nex day, afeektid me 2 teres, wile wo was to dinner, in cum am- 

N-(wich is a line man) with 3 red peppers, maid into a bo k, wich he sed his 

wife't sent fur a Triboot to Genus. MR. Clark got up k maid a Butifle speech, 
presentin ov cm to me, k sot down onct moar to his Lara, i tooc the Triboot with 
emoshun, k wen i roas to respon, mi teres run so i coodent. i never was so afectid 
into mi lyfe — k i hoap i never shel be agin, at lest not into tho saim way. mi 
apetiat was completed spile’t. 

‘I thine i muss rite about seein tho Belictsov the Bevolooshun sum filter tyme: 
but i cant help spekin of mr. Folgkr, tho gentelmanli oancr and proprietor ov the 
* 7Gth Hons.’ ef Ids I shood perceiv this, may it lite onto it with plesoor k a smil: 
his wife also. 

‘ I am stoppink now at St. Nickolas IIous, becos it souns so much lik Nicker- 
bocker. IIow difleren to ‘ mi little hous a-fruntin onto the Laik! ’ altho i git 
tho worth ov mi munny, i shant hev no munny to git the worth ov, ef i stay hear 
much longer: i shel hev to looc for a lioam kep bi sum Benovolcu femail, wot givs 
you chepe vitle. 

‘ i went up to eristic ralis amungst the uther authers, and lied a golly tyme. 
severil ov cm sed how thay coodent thine of writin eny moar boocs now ide com- 
mensed. mil o’Brian (a pote) with a wite Baird, sed my stile’t was a lonk shot 
abed ov hissen. he confes mi ; Grek Slaiv * cuito noc the spots oft' ov his ‘ Tunny - 
topsyturvy ,’ ho sed oald as he was he ment to beto me yet: but ho ca-a-a-nt , you 
se ; no use’t tryink. i no dout hole conclood to Stic to his Toast , lik a sensibel man, 
k not tri to fli lik egle. 
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* YVasiiinkton Irvixk shed teres when he see me. he aed I remynd him of 
somnolen Jo , in Pickwic (wots that, i wunder?) not to show mi ignorens, i sed — so 
a grate menny hcv toald me; wich seme to plese him. he sed he wish lie cood go 
out and drinc with me, but he supoas hede hev to stay their, & droun hissell in the 
Aquis Elemen. i foun Appel their. Appel was good. 1 long-windy feler, after 

hevin a pare ov tin Lunks maid (as i am creditabli inform)-but i muss stop. 

ile tel you moar in mi nex. 

‘ Tours wile tho Title Sparc eontinoos to shyne't, 

‘ To P. PF.rrEit Podd, Esq., K. N. Peppkx. 

‘ Korth L): 4. LV 


Peppkr and Podd!— appreciative pair! - - - ‘John Honeywell,’ who 


never does any thing ill, has ‘carried 
subjoined lines, hight ‘ The Rail: ’ 

‘ I met him in the cars 

Where resignedly he sat; 

Ilis hair was full ot' dust, 

And so was his cravat : 

He was furthermore embellished 
By a ticket in his hat. 

‘ The conductor touched his arm, 

Aud awoke him from a nap, 

YV hen he gave the feeding flies 
An admonitory slap, 

And his ticket to the man 
In the yellow-lettered cap. 

‘ So, launching into talk, 

YY'e rattled on our way, 

With allusions to the crops 
That along the meadows lay — 
Whereupon his eyes were lit 
By a speculative ray. 

‘ The heads of many men 
YY r ere bobbing as in sleep, 

And many babies lifted 
Their voices up to ween; 

While the coal-dust darkly fell 
On bonnets in a heap. 

‘ All the while the swaying cars 
Kept rumbling o’er the rail, 

And the frequeut whistle sent 
Shrieks of anguish to the gale, 

And the cinders pattered down 
On the grimy floor like hail. 


his principles ’ to the letter, in the 


‘ When suddenly a jar, 

And a thrice-repeated bump, 
Made the people in alarm 

From their easy cushions jump; 
For they deemed the sound to be 
The inevitable trump. 

‘ A splintering crash below, 

A doom-foreboding twitch, 

As the tender gave a lurch 
Beyond the living switch, 

And a mangled mass of men 
Lay writhing in the ditch. 

‘ With a palpitating heart 
My friend essayed to rise; 

There were bruises on his limbs 
And stars before his eyes, 

And his face was of the hue 
Ot the dolphin when it dies. 

* I was very well content 
In escaping with my life, 

But my mutilated friend 
Commenced a legal strife; 

Being thereunto incited 
By his lawyer aud his wife. 

1 And he writes me the result, 

In his quiet way, as follows : 
That his case came up before 
A bench of legal scholars, 

Who awarded him his claim 
Of $lo00! ’ 


There is just satire in this. - - - Tns story about Prentice, of the 
Louisville Journal , which made us laugh in even thinking of, while we saw 
him, (in a visit of five minutes,) sitting at his editorial table, was this. It 
was, as we have said, an ‘ awful 1 hot day in Louisville. The pale-blue eyes 
of his regardful amanuensis were directed toward his small jet-black ‘ spark¬ 
lers, as much as to say, ‘ YYhat next? ’ and the half-sheet of ochre-yellow 
wrapping-paper before the scribe was yawning for the ‘ utterance.* We knew 
what a ‘bore’ was, to an editor, and was not desirous to ‘fuse’ with the 
class. As we looked, however, we could not choose but think what ‘ good 
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things * had gone out from the man ; how often, in times by-past, the 
4 Journal * had given a sting by a squib, that was inflamed anew every time 
it was afterward thought of, though years had elapsed since the little stab 
had been given. Then we remembered his advent in that beautiful and 
flourishing city; his contest with Trotter ; an antagonist-editor of the fire- 
eating school, who had previously killed a brace of opponents in duels, and 
his triumphant issue out of the same; being enabled, in the final result, to 
characterize his discomfited combatant, as a man who had sought his life 
4 with the malignity of an assassin, and the nerves of an old woman.* And 
then came the remembrance of the before-hintod-at anecdote, or story. When 

Prentice was a student at an academy in C -, Connecticut, through 

rivalry of some kind, he incurred the envy and jealousy of a young lawyer, 
who manifested the same to such an extent, that an open rupture occurred 
between the 4 parties * of the 4 first * and 4 second part.* The poison rankled 
and ripened; recrimination and mutual anger ensued; even personal vio¬ 
lence was threatened, and attempted to be put in execution, as follows: 
Three negroes of the village were hired by the young lawyer to call at night 
upon Mr. Prentice, under some apparently plausible pretext, and to give 
him a sound beating. They called accordingly; but the proposed recipient 
of ‘punishment ’ had, by some friendly listener, been made aware of the pro¬ 
posed visit, and its object; and when they came, he was quite prepared to 
receive them. They began to state their assumed errand, when Mr. Prent¬ 
ice said : 4 Step to the door for a moment; I wish to meet a friend who 
desires to sec me, while passing hurriedly up the street in his wagon.* The 
negroes preceded him to the door. When they had reached the door-step, 
he put on his hat, drew from his pocket a pistol, cocked it, and pointing its 
deadly muzzle toward the black belligerents, said : 4 1 know you — who sent 
you — what you were to do. I’ve heard it all. Now form in single file, 
and march ! I shall follow you; and the first scoundrel of you who attempts 
to diverge from a straight line of march shall receive the contents of this 
pistol, as sure as I am a living man ! * They formed in line, as commanded : 
they were marched through three or four short streets, and were finally 
brought to a halt in front of the law-office of their employer, who was await¬ 
ing them, and their report, when their commander said: 4 Front face — sa¬ 
lute your officer! Eyes right! You are dismissed ! * And home walked 
the afterward-renowned Editor, without hindrance or molestation. We 
heard this story years ago. - - - As we go to press, we rejoice to be 
enabled to say, that the terrible pestilence which has prevailed to such a 
truly awful extent in Norfolk and Portsmouth, Virginia, is wholly * staid. 
Thank God 1 And now that it is arrested, forget not how it was engendered, 
and do all honor to our city authorities for their rigorous enforcement of the 
laws of quarantine. A single ship at Norfolk, from an infected port, accord¬ 
ing to a report in that excellent work, the 4 Virginia Medical and Surgical 
Journal ,* was the certain source of this dreadful calamity. So it was in our 
own State, in the last visit which 4 Yellow Jack * paid us. In our very sanc¬ 
tum in the 4 Shanghai House ,’ on the slope above us, over-looking the 
Tappaan-Zee, died a Mr. Jessup —his brother was taken with the fever at 
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Rondout, from a schooner which brought fruit there from the West-Indies, 
to which he had the first access, after the hatches were unclosed, and the 
cargo of the vessel broken open. A large number who entered with him, or 
during the day, while the bulk was first being broken, took the fever, with 
a majority of whom the disease proved fatal. The malady was unmistakably 
Yellow Fever. Our friend and neighbor, Dr. Hopson, of Piermont, attended 
upon the case, in consultation with Dr. IIoffman, of our city. The wife and 
six children of the victim all escaped intact: nor was there afterward the 
slightest trace of the disease in the neighborhood, although there was con¬ 
stant contact with the family by all who were in attendance. - - - There 
is no necessity of introducing the following: and that is the reason why we 
don’t do it. It speaks for itself: 

‘Bail Birti £fjootinjj. 


H. r. LX r AND. 


‘ He went out in the morning early, 
Cocked and primed was he, 

‘ I ’ll bring home a load of Kails V 
Was his mental soliloquy, 
no hired a splendid ‘ pusher,’ 

A cock-eyed, stout-built man, 

Who’d always stand by liquor, 

‘ As long as water raii.’ 

* IIis 1 amnninition-box ’ 

lie put in the stern of the boat. 

He loaded his Kriof.r gun; 
lie took ofl his shooting-coat. 

‘ I ’ll have warm work to-day,’ 
lie spoke —but a gentle vrcck ! 
Showed him a Kail just rising, 

So he raised his gun to his cheek. 

* * Kin-bang! ’ went the right-hand barrel. 
‘ Mark ! ’ said the pusher : then 
Uprose from the reeds another Rail; 

Rose up — to fall again ! 

He loaded and tired away 
Till the tide began to Vail; 

Up to his knees in Kails he stood, 

The brag-shot of them all. 

‘ * We’d better git out of this, 

For the tide’s a running down ! ’ 
Thus spoke the stout-built pusher, 

As he whirled the boat around. 

No answer the gunner made; 

For he was taking a drink 


Out of a big black bottle 
Containing rum — I think. 

(Gunner ?peals.) 

“I want more Ri>U, by thunder! 

To fence my hunger in : 

I’ve only shot six dozen yet: 

To knock off now’s a sin.’ 

(PrsnER arwefre.) 

* ‘ I rather Ihink I’ve got 

Three dozen ‘staked out’ here. 
You’ll make the bulliest shooting 
Been done down here thU year! ’ 

‘ Then fraternally both took a drink 
From the big black bottle of rum. 
The stout pusher said, with a wink, 

‘ I guess that liquor’s sorm /’ 

Over the side of the beat, 

Over the side leaned he, 

And pulled in the * staked out ’ Rail; 

‘ You've shot niie dozen! ’ said he. 

* As he turned to hand them over 
To the gunner in the stern, 

The bottle tripped up his foot, 

And he made an over-turn. 

Into six foot mud and water 
Went gun, men, birds, and all; 

And — then came the fjenninf rniUwj, 
Railing with shout and bawl! ’ 


Now this is what wc call ‘very clever.’ - Never attempt to 

jump upon a rail-car when in motion. When the moving power is a locomo¬ 
tive, never do it, and when it is &city car, always get on behind. While on 
our recent Western trip, wc stopped at Corning, on the Erie Rail-Road, for 
a moment; and while we were taking a glass of ice-lemonade, from a boy 
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with a ‘ fountain ’ on the platform, off started the train, without signal, by 
steam-whistle, ‘All aboard! ’ or otherwise, and off started also two rail-road 
friends, who jumped upon the platform of the middle-cars while they were 
in motion ; the hindermost being nearly thrown under the wheels by a trunk 
standing end-wise on the platform. Wc heeded not the ‘Jump on! * of our 
friends, and away went the train. We started after it, and thanks to the 
kind courtesy of the conductor, Mr. Tomes Thompson, we were enabled to 
reach it, * weary and way-worn/ and out of a large amount of breath. But 
if it had been to lose the entire trip, we should not have jumped upon the 
moving train. The very next day, a most promising young gentleman of 
BufFalo had his right leg cut completely off above the knee, by falling under 
the cars, in attempting to jump upon the train, from the same platform. 
Think of what wc are saying, reader, whenever or wherever you are tempted 
to jump upon any but the hind-end of the last car of a moving train. Never 
do it! You may repent it for life ! - - - We hope that the following ma}' 
make many a panic-stricken person pause, before proceeding to extremities 
with a fear-liauntcd, faithful dog, only supposed to bo rabid. Cuarles 
Lamb’s advice was: ‘ If a dog, inferred to be mad, bites your child, kill the 
child at once, and let the dog live, that you may test the fact whether he was 
rabid or not: ’ 

*I)ear Mr. Knickerbocker: Your Northern papers teem with terrible accounts 
of hydrophobia; but here in the South, in over twenty years’ residence, I have never 
met a single well-authenticated case. Southern dogs do not go mad — neither 
hero, nor in Egypt, nor in Syria, nor in Thibet, nor in Turkey, and not in Africa, nor 
in Australia, as far ns heard from. Hydrophobia, like Fourierism, and Bloomerism. 
and Communism, and Abolitionism, and Spiritualism, and Frec-Soilism, and Angel- 
Gabrielism, and Iligher-Lawism, and a variety of other isms, is a peculiar institution 
confined to a northern climate, and incapable of production in this soil. My private 
theory is this: That that imitative and sagacious creature, tho dog, in order to 
qualify himself for the society of man, his master and patron, voluntarily goes mad 
in your part of the Union, where all those species of lunacy prevail; but this theory 
of mine let no man adopt without due observation and rellcction. 

‘True wc poison our dogs, here in Xew-Orleans, but it is a custom kept up more 
in compliance with the fears of our Northern friends among us than from any real 
danger. 

‘The writer once had a dog, and thereby hangs a tale, which, with your 
permission, ho will proceed to unfold as apropos. The dog was bought from the 
mate of a ship in Mobile Bay; ho cost a price—mo matter how much; I was 
young then, and had no bills payable to provido for. Rover was a splendid fellow: 

“ Ilrs mouth, his size, his hair, his liurs 
Showed lie was none of Mobile's dogs. 

But whalpit somewhere far abroad 
Where sailors gang to fish for cod.’ 

In short, ho was a genuine Newfoundlander — and cost money — and was brought 
to Ncw-Orlcans to bo sent to a lady in Texas. As to tho lady, who she was, or 
why the dog was to be sent to her, theso particulars in no manner affect this nar¬ 
ration, and are therefore very properly omitted. Rover arrived hero one intolerably 
hot morning in July, and wa 3 placed in charge of the porter at the grocery-store 
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sixty-six Magazine-street Ilere lie showed great uneasiness, howling and strug¬ 
gling to get loose, and at length broke his chain, scrambled over the ware-house 
wall, leaped into a boarding-house, dispersed its inmates, cleared the kitchen, and 
raising a muss generally, darted into tho street, pursued by all the boys in the 
neighborhood- lie took his course down the Levy, showers of brick-bats followed 
him, draymen threw their whips at him, laborers their cotton-hooks, hucksters their 
rotten oranges, and every soul cried out ‘Mud l>og!’ as loud as he could bawL 
Rover ran as only seared dogs can run, and seeing the masts of the vessels in the 
Third Municipality, he headed straight for what he had always found to be a home 
and a refuge, a ship; but he was intercepted at the rieayunc Ferry by a party 
of skirmishers, advantageously posted on an oyster-shell bank, and was compelled 
to wheel short for the river; he sprang on board of tho steam-boat ‘Nashville,’ and 
was there received by a galling fire of light wood knots from the crew; rendered des¬ 
perate by this sort of treatment, he scampered up on the Imrricane-deek and 
pitched over-board into tho river. From the water he was dragged out by a 
courageous person in a green blanket, with a cat-fish hook on the end of a long 
stick, and securely tied to a steam boat cable. 

‘1 had just finished a good dinner when the news of tho dog’s escape readied 
me. I easily traced him to the Levy, and there found him the point of attraction 
to a vast multitude: loafers, laborers, wharf-rats, and all that class of indescrib- 
ablcs who seem to have been near the spot on watch, and immediately rush in and 
take possession tho moment a fire, an accident, a fight, or any other excitement 
occurs. Iu tho midst lay poor Rover, howling piteously, foaming at the mouth, 
struggling in strong convulsions, and biting clear through his tongue as he snapped 
and gasped; while his eyes were red and lurid, their speculation gone; and there 
also stood my friend Joe Burke, with a Colt’s revolver at tho dog’s head, con¬ 
sidering how ho could manage to blow his brains out without making a family shot 
of it, and killing a score or so of the American public who stood, crouched, and sat 
in range in every possible direction. I begged my friend Joe to hold up. Joe is 
remarkably prompt in action — man of quick decision: had lie then shot the dog 
we should havo reported a well-marked case of hydrophobia; but as he seemed 
about to depart without the aid of gun-powder, we awaited the event. Ilis strug¬ 
gles grew weaker, until at last he lay perfectly still, to all appearance dead. ‘Poor 
Rover,’ said I, ‘farewell; you will never again breast tho foaming surge, never 
plunge through tho deep in the cause of drowning humanity, never gambol and roll 
in wild play through the mountain snow-drifts of your native land; and moreover, 
poor fellow, you'll never go to Texas and see your sweet mistress,’ which just then 
I thought the greatest misfortune of alL Perhaps I did not say all this. No; on 
rejection I’m very confident I did not say it, but I thought it, which amounts to 
tho samo thing so far as the dog is concerned, and it should have been addressc.1 
solely to the dog. 

‘ ‘ Poor Rover,’ said I, and his cars feebly moved, his eyes opened in glad intel¬ 
ligence, and his poor draggled tail made an efibrt at wagging; iu a few minutes lie 
staggered to his feet and looked around in recognition; consciousness had returned 
and mind resumed her empire, as they say in the novels. That same evening, after 
a moderate dinner and a sound sleep, Rover and myself were passengers on a Red- 
River packet. I had many misgivings as to tho bestowal of Rover, but after due 
inquiry gave him in chargo of tho second cook, a man of the philosophy of the stoics, 
who regarded the evil3 of life a part of a great whole; tho absence of ice, tht* 
drunkenness of tho pilot, and the leakiness of tho boiler were all trivial matters: 
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and, moreover, ho wag of tho Baptist persuasion, and therefore, it is presumed, not 
liable to be bitten by a dog of Rover’s intelligence, if Rover should relapse into a 
second fit of hydrophobia. But Rover did not relapse; he reached Texas in fine 
health, and was praised and caressed to his heart’s content; fetched and carried, 
and brought drowning kittens out of the creek, and no doubt would have saved 
children quite as readily, had they afforded him an opportunity by tumbling in; and 
he still lives a large, handsome dog, too fat, lazy, and dignified to make himself 
amusing; too good-natured for a guard; too clumsy fora pet; too much encum¬ 
bered with hair and flesh for any sort of hunting, but altogether as fine and as 
useful a Newfoundland dog as I have ever seen in this country. Now, Mr. 
Knickerbocker, for the moral. It is this: Every dog that takes fits is not mad: 
if ho is properly secured let him not bo destroyed: he will probably recover and 
never have another attack. This is in tho case of a good dog: if it should be a 
worthless, annoying cur, kill him quick while you have a good excuse. 

‘Yours ever, Puilo-Cablo.’ 

Dogs ! bark your thanks. - • • ‘ Our short summer,’ writes 4 C. D. S., ? 
a favorite Canadian correspondent of the Knickerbocker, 4 is just winding up 
with the transient glories of a Quebec October; ’ which 4 glories ’ he pro¬ 
ceeds to depict in the subjoined beautiful lines. If our friend could look at 
this moment from our little 4 Cedar-IIill Cottage ’ upon tho deep-blue Tap- 
paan-Zee, reflecting serenest skies, and upon the far-stretching inland land¬ 
scape, and the surrounding Highlands, all bedight with such brilliant colors 
as no artist’s pencil could reveal, surely he would rejoice in the sight: 


‘ Qutumit in tbf fUClIss. 


‘ Time is on tbe autumn yellow, 

Short will be the golden days, 

Sad and short the glory mellow 
Of the calm October haze. 

‘ Paint for me the glory dying, 

Swift must ply ihe pencil bold 
That would seize the splendors flying 
O'er the autumn’s cloth of gold. 

‘ Up the rugged-edged horizon, 

Catch the changes as they creep, 

In chromatic ridges rising 
From the valley-shadows deep. 

4 Purple-mantled sits the mountam, 
Cushioned on the yellow vale ; 
Silver-stemmed beside the fountain 
Gleams the lamp of the birch-tree pale. 

1 Through the golden, hazy reaches 
Radumt bars of sun-light come, 
Slanting down among the beeches, 
Where the wood-grouse rolls his drum. 


‘In the trembling light the spruces 
Waver on the hill-sides old, 
Revellers in velvet raiment, 

Overlaid with lareheu gold. 

1 Oh ! like dreaming is the gleaming 
Of the autumn-tinted hills; 
Sketcher, darker grows their beaming, 
While thy hand the picture fills. 

‘Passing is the autumn yellow, 

Short will be the golden days 
Of tbe Indian Summer mellow, 

Aud the bright October haze. 

‘ For the wild-fowl’s trumpet ringing, 
Over-head the silence breaks, 

See tbe phalanx southward winging 
From the marshy northern lakes. 

* Clouds arc curling, smoke is whirling, 
Rain is in the driving racks ; 

Comes a hand the dead leaves hurling, 
Dreary days are on our tracks.’ 


Yet this is tho 4 Sabbath of the Year.’ - - - Whether it was ignorance or 
affectation, we could not say; but while taking with a friend a hurried steak 
at a restaurant, as wo were about departing for 4 up-river,’ we over-heard this 
colloquy from the 4 precinct ’ of the bar. 4 Some bee-ar, please.* A glass 
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was evidently drawn and passed to the speaker. ‘ Oh! ah! — is n’t this your 
common bee-ar ?— your small beer? I want a gla-a-a-ss of the ne-yew keind 
of bee-ar — the la-a-ger bee-ar, don’t ye see? * As he went away without 
grumbling, it is to be inferred that he obtained a ‘larger ’ glass of ‘ia'ger 
bee-ar,’ the ‘popular’ German beverage, which 4 cheers but not inebriates’ 
those who desiderate it. Isn't it curious how thoughts will 

associate and ‘ connect’ in one's brain? Looking just now over the beauti¬ 
ful specimens of letters, of all varieties, contained in Mr. McLees' new 
work — a perfect vade-mecum for all lettcrers , whether bank-note engravers, 
sign-painters, or type-founders — we were taken back to Cincinnati. For, 
with the sight of these graceful specimens came at once to mind the delight¬ 
ful trip which, with our travelling-companions, we took with Superintendent 
Bradley, of the Miami Rail-Road, to Columbus: a pleasant season, not to be 
forgotten. Also in the morning, at wide-spread, level Columbus, how we 
looked from the windows of our excellent hotel, fronting the capital, (of 
marble, and imposing in dimensions, but dome too peaky , and windows much 
too small,) and saw a huge structure afar off, surrounded by a vast wall, and 
puffing forth steam and smoke along and over its sides. That was the Ohio 
States Prison. We had expressed a wish to visit it Bradley, with no 
farther hint — it is ‘A is way ’ —had a carriage at the door for us, and to¬ 
gether we went. What a prison ! A vast open court is inside, where stalk 
tame deer, and peacocks flaunt their gay plumage in the sun. ‘But what of 
Letters?' asks some impatient reader. Why, this: in going through the 
work-shops, we saw wood-letters, made hj steam-moved machinery , in all va¬ 
rieties. It was a beautiful sight — so simply and rapidly was the whole 
thing performed. And the very prisoner who made the letters we thought 
might, should he chance to escape, be recalled to his labors, by impressions 
from the very types which he w r as making for the extensive contractors, 
Messrs. W. F. and S. D. Day, who likewise furnish, for all the great Missis¬ 
sippi Valley, and the ‘far, far West,’ borders, presses, and all kinds of 
printing materials. - - - We like, once in a while, a little good- 

natured satirical burlesque; and here is a capital specimen of the same, from 
the ‘ Evening Post.' It hits off a certain ambitious ‘E. M.,’ who is often be¬ 
fore the public upon the great topic of ‘ The Weather.' After it has been 
uninterruptedly hot for a couple of weeks, he lets us know that we have had 
a ‘ heated term,’ and when it is cold, he will tell to a day when it ceased to 
be hot, and began to be cold! He ‘predicts* events also that happen all 
over tho world, the very day he hear3 of them; while his mysterious 
‘ Wires ! ’connect with all creation : 

‘Tue present cold snap commenced at 2.35 p. m. on the afternoon of Sunday, the 25th 
instant. Should it continue until 2.05 p. m. of next Sunday evening, it will have passed 
through seven vertical sections of fourteen great circles,* and the fraction of another, 
(the chord of the arc being always equal to the hvpothenuse of the radius.) From re¬ 
cords which I have kept at intervals of two hours with entire regularity, ever since a 
little before the date of Ila.vnnocK’s defeat, fusing for that purpose two self-registering 
thermometers, a second-hand spirit-level, and some smoked glass,') it appears that this 
cold period lias been accompanied bvlibrations on the wires, which in their remarkable 
intensity have rarely been surpassed. In about three years and six months from the 
present time, earthquakes cf moderate or average severity may reasonably be expected 
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to be heard of as having occurred within a few days past in the extreme southern cir¬ 
cumpolar regions. 

‘ From the same cause, or one nearly connected with it, doubtless arises the interest¬ 
ing increase in the number of still-born children and slunk kitteAs during the late 
meteorolgical cycle. 

‘With regard to the method by which my observations are taken, it is proper to ob¬ 
serve that the positive extremity of mv chief magnetic wire rests on the bottom of the 
rain-water cistern in my back yard, while the negative extremity is connected with the 
earth through a hole in a one-story wooden building on the rear of my lot. 

‘ It may be interesting to remark, that the first blue-jay which I observed in the year 
1837, was as early as the 1‘Jth of April, ly:;8. The common poke generally appears 
earlier, and is partial to the poke-berry, while quails (which the children of Israel de¬ 
sired when in the wilderness) prefer buck-wheat. 

‘ It is wonderful to reflect that common soap is made of fat (an animal product) and 
ley or lie. They combine in various proportions, and become electro-positive during the 
process. Its manufacture is elevating, ennobling, and instructive; the result is emol¬ 
lient and detergent; and in its application to members of the community, often most 
beneficial.’ 


Ocu friend *11. P. L.’ will pardon the necessity which compelled us to lay 
over until now his clever sketch of * The Malcontent It has lost nothing, 
however, by the delay: 

“An, ya! Jimry, ycux tu to tenlr mienx qoc fa, t'as fair d’nn serin.Jo no te 

numeral plus en soclete si tu n'as pas do chic. Cobalie du Quartieb Breda.’ 

‘ ‘*11 .we you been sick, my cheerful friend ? ’ said I to Jimby, as I grasped that 
talented character by the hand and gazed upon his shaven head. 

1 ‘ Yes, sick — at heart, proceeding from tho head,’ he replied. ‘ It’s all owing to 
those old Zouaves: why did they ever leave Algiers to tho tune of Partant pour la 
Sijrie , and get lithographed ? ’ 

1 ‘ Drawn before quartered ? ’ 

1 ‘ Bosh I ’ said Jimby : ‘come round to my rooms, and over a bottle of claret and 
‘Queen of tho Antilles’ segars, I’ll tell you a tale should bo told by tho gas-light 
alone.’ 

‘The claret was up to tho mark; as for tho segars — have you ever smoked 
them? — words stagger round when they try to describe that brand. Jimby. 
snugly settled in an arm-chair, thus gave voice: 

‘ ‘I went into old Fkiseur’s oue night — very warm night. You know old 
Friseur? Capital hair-cutter. No body in his rooms. Don’t like crowded rooms; 
do you? Took off my coat and cravat — how do you like this cravat I ’vo got 
on? — hung them up, and just then saw an engraving — new’one; old Friseur 
just got it. Zouave defending tho body of a vivandi. re; elegant engraving, full of 
lire — smoke in tho back-ground; terrible-splendid pair of moustachios, as long as my 
arm; big breeches, determination, energy, soull and very little hair on his head. 
lIow r do you like these segars? pretty good, eh? Says I, ‘Friseur, how w’ould I 
look with hair cut like that? * ’ 

‘ ‘ It is more bavcooming to gcnnelmen of more broadair four-heads. Cut zat a 
way we have a costume in Paris to name it Malcontent, saving zat in zis mode it 
is more brushed upper on the four-head. If I shall name a mode, I wood rackcr- 
mend Louis Cat-horse, leetlo as you ware it now; or even Yirgile soots wal on you 
phiz; or mon Dieul Napoleon ze Grate, wizz a shentlo locks a hanging this a vay; 
and here he pulled a rat-tail down over the middle of his forehead, and looked like 
a three-cent plaster-cast of the ‘Little Corporal.’ 

‘ ‘Cut ahead, FriseurI ’ said I. ‘Go it on the ‘Malcontent; ’ that means dis¬ 
contented in French; don’t it? Go on: I’ll look like any thing to be like that 
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Zouave in the picture, big breeches, glory, smoko; * and here Friseur’s scissors 
commenced a lively tune on my cranium. Lock after lock — elegant curly liair I 
used to have, you know — fell on the floor. 

‘ ‘Got any contract to furnish hair to mortar-men building houses? ’ said L 

‘ ‘Not at praysent,’ answered old Frizzer. 

‘To cut tho matter short, in twenty minutes he had done the same with my 
hair, only a little more so. I won’t say I looked like a shaved pig, that’s low, but 
I felt like one, that’s lower. Had n’ta hair on my head a quarter of an inch long; 
felt glad Damocles’ sword did n’t hang over me tied up by one of them. Hat came 
down over my nose. Went home, took a bath, went to my chamber, picked up 
both hair-brushes — had no use for them! Looked in the glass, had to call the 
waiter — yes, called tho waiter to get some ice-water, and took a drink of brandy ; 
very nice thing for tho nerves. Hair stood up on my head like circus-boys. 
Swore!—swore tho handles off my bureau. No help for it; warm night; hate 
warm nights; don’t you? nad to dress — evening dre^s, you know—and called 
on ladies — strangers. Had just arrived in city. Had n’t seen them for a year 
before. Sent in cards—went in; people looked at me half-civilizedly; spoke to 
Sugar Estate, had forgotten mo: spoke about rides, drives, dances, recalled 
scenes and so forth. 

‘ ‘Can it bo possible,’ said she, ‘ that you are the same Mr. Jimby ’ — throwing a 
look at my shaved head— ‘we had the pleasure — but you have been ill since we 
last met? ’ 

“I am convalescent,’ I answered. ’Twould not do, with my round head; I 
might have rowed my heart out against such a tide of cavalier prejudice. I had 
won her by capillary attraction and lost her for want of it. Some body else is culti¬ 
vating that Sugar Estate. This horrid appearance of my head worries me. I Ve 
become absent-minded. 

‘ * Wits have gone wool gathering? ’ 

‘ ‘Yes, met with no success; life is a blank, I’m sorrowful: in tho tey-day of 
youth liavo no sun-light of mirth to make it with. My woes are too numerous to 
moution, for particulars sco small bills. And then I Vo been called impolite, be¬ 
cause, in order to hide my diminished head, in several places I’ve worn my hat 
where I ought to have taken it off. No matter, my hair ’ll grow, my strength will 
return, and 

* ‘The moral of all which is?’ 

‘ ‘Have n’t got any morals,’ interrupted Jlmby: ‘people now-a-days never have 
any to their tales. Take another segar and my advice: If you arc mal-content , don’t 
have your hair cut that way, unless it becomes you.’ n. p. l’ 

We arc not ‘malcontent’ with this. - - - Our old confrere and correspond¬ 
ent, * RicnARD IIaywardf.,’ paid us literally a ‘flying visit’ the other day, 
accompanied by a brace of friends of like genial kidney. In their little private 
yacht they came : and in three-quarters of an hour after leaving ‘ Locust- 
Cottage,’ opposite the most tcowering part of the Pallisados, they had entered 
and glided over the Tappaan-Zee, and arrived at ‘ Cedar-Hill Cottage,’ over¬ 
looking the same in its whole breadth and extent, and fully commanding, on 
the other hand, all of ‘the vast inland stretched beyond the sight’ that could 
be commanded by any body. Well: there was ‘ a good time.’ After dinner, 
when we were enjoying out pates de pomme et pompion , with old cheese of 
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an approved flavor, and wine and walnuts, Captain Du B-, of the yacht 

aforesaid, remarked, in answer to a proffer of cheese, that he did not affect 
the article at all, but that he had a little daughter who was so excessively 
fond of it, that on one occasion she ate a pound ‘ at one sitting/ 4 It is not 
at all surprising/ quoth Mr. Sparrowgrass, ‘that a skipped8 daughter should 
be fond of cheese!’ (‘Prolonged laughter and applause .’) - - - Oun 
scholarly correspondent, 4 Meister Karl/ who understands 4 twenty living 
and forty dead languages,’ sends us the following ballad, which he has trans¬ 
lated from the Illyrian: 

i3allan. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE ILLYRIAN.* 


BY UEtSTan KAFIL. 


NAKODXE 1‘ESME. 

Dlvojka sedi kraj mora, 
l’ak sarna sebi govori: 

‘An! inili B.»ze i dragi, 
Ima P sto sire od mora? 
Ima 1’ sto doze od polja? 
Iina P sto berze od konja ? 
Ima 1’ sto sladjc od meda ? 
Ima P sto draze od brata?’ 
Govori riba iz vodc : 

* Devojko, luda budalo ! 
bire je nebo od mora, 
l)uze more od polja, 

Berze su oci od konja, 
Sladji je secer ad meda 
Drazi je dragi od brata.’ 


.POPULAR SONQ. 

A maiden sits beside the sea, 

And to herself thus speaketh she: 

‘Ah ! me! thou Lord, so dear and good. 

Is there aught broader than the llood ? 
Or longer than the grassy mead? 

Or swifter than the frightened steed? 

Or sweeter than the honey-comb? 

Or dearer than my brother at home ? ’ 
Up from the water spoke a fish: 

‘ O maiden, pretty fool! ’ saith he, 

‘The heaven is broader than the sea; 

The sea is longer thau the mead, 

Thine eyes are swifter than a steed $ 
Sugar is sweeter than the comb, 

And a lover dearer than aught at home.’ 


* The South-Slavonlan lnncrunsre. says From nr, has two names, that of the Tllyrinn and Ser¬ 
bian. It is essentially the same laiuruaec, whether spoken In Horzirovina, liosnia. Montenegro, 
Dalmatia, Croatia, Servia. or South-lluneara. The above translation of an Illyrian ballad b 
curious, as greatly resembling one or two specimens of Old English ‘accumulative poetry.’ 
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Wiio has not, at some solemn moment of his life, looked at his hand when 
writing, or at his limbs outstretched before the glowing grate, or at his face 
in the glass, and not called to mind the awful inquiry of the poet: 

1 And mvrt this body die. 

This mortal frame decay; 

And mus( these active limbs of mine 
Lie mouldering in the clay ? ’ 

Yes: death is the law and the lot of nature; yet what we call death is but a 
passport to life. Bishop Wuately, in his new work on the future state has 
some beautiful thoughts upon the resurrection from the dead: 4 A wound 
received in childhood bears the scar, although every atom of its flesh has long 
since been resolved into other matter. Now, how is this to be accounted for ? 
Why is there the same scar upon the tiny arm of the infant and the brawny 
arm of the man ? The substance of the infant and of the man is the same. 
Is it not, then, this substantial body which is raised to incorruption? Take 
the case of an infant dying three days old; does it rise an infant of three 
days? Shall a man who is born lame be lame also in the resurrection? Or 
is there difference of color in the resurrection ? Then must that body which 
is raised be the substantial , and not the accidental body. It shall be a spir¬ 
itual, and not a natural body, an incorruptible and glorified body, made like 
unto the glorious body of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. We shall 
arise in IIis likeness.’ - Mr. Jonx Landis has addressed us 

from Indianapolis, Indiana, another 4 Letter to this Mighty Nation ,* with 
4 Card for Patronage, and Defence contre-Libels, and Sentimental and Na¬ 
tional poetry.’ That many-headed delinquent, 4 Tiie Public,’ he says, owes 
him 4 for pictures which he has painted on national themes, but which have 
not been purchased: Van Biren Recalled, only 35000, (seventeen feet by 
twelve;) Washington at Devotion, eight by nine feet, (together, same year 
’40) finished.’ These and other large pictures, fully equal, as we understand 
from good judges, to these great works in 4 high-art’ — for in height and 
breadth Mr. Landis’s 4 shefdoorers' arc seldom equalled, and in their kind 
never excelled — are now for sale, and Mr. Landis wants the money for them. 
Have we a single reader of these pages, among the lovers of 4 high-art,’ who 
doesn’t ‘wish he may get it ? } Probably not; unless they are hard¬ 
hearted, envious rivals. - - - We have heard of a great many 
laughable mistakes and ludicrous transpositions, made by actors upon the 
stage, such as 4 forks upon the fretful quillcopine ’ in Hamlet, and 4 Stand 
back, my lord, and let the parson cough,’ in Richard the Third, and the like: 
but we can recall nothing more ridiculous than the transposition made by a 
western actor, in the furor of rendering the awful curse in Lear : 

1 - That she may feel 

IIow sharper than a serpent’s thanks it is 
To have a toothless child ! ’ 

There was very little sympathy manifested for poor old Lear after this 
blunder. Burton once amused us with some most laughable 4 experi- 
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cnees* in this kind. - - - A ‘rigiite pieasaunte season’ had we, 

on a late lovely October day, in a ride with a genial friend to the Rock¬ 
land County Fair , at New-City, a small but pretty place, in a fertile plain, 
surrounded, in all the soft, hazy distance by lofty hills, chief among which, 
on the north and east, loomed up the 4 Hook Mountain ’ and 4 High Torn,* 
which look down upon the majestic Hudson. It was a regular old-fashioned 
country fair, reminding one (aside from the long tent, filled with a goodly 
show of rich agricultural productions) of the 4 General Trainings * of our 
boyhood’s days. A group of graceful and self-possessed lady-riders con¬ 
tended for the premiums for the best liorsewomanship : and thus ended the 
first day. On the second, prizes were awarded. We hear that the de¬ 
cisions were generally approved. - - - If you hear any body boasting over- 
much about 4 big apples,* reader, please mention a present just received from 
a cordial friend in Stillwater, Saratoga county, 4 M. T. S./ (an umqwhile 
travelling-companion of ours, in pleasant western journeyings,) one 4 speci¬ 
men * of which, a 4 Pound Greening,* measured fifteen incites, in circumference , 
and very near fire inches across! There was nothing like such a 4 sample,* 
as we are credibly informed, seen at the late State Fair at Elmira. Why, 
fourteen such specimens would entirely fill a bushel-basket! We thought 
we had seen apples before — but this caps the climax of our experience in 
this kind of fruit. Thanks! - - - Professor Hannibal’s last lecture 
is upon 4 Electricity .* As usual, he begins at the beginning. He says : 4 De 
fuss question I ax am: 4 What am Electricity ? ’ — and I answer myse’f, like 
dc eko in de hills, 4 No body knows.’ Some say dat electricity am 4 de lightning 
ob human thought; * and dat’s jist about as clear as dey deal it out to us 
ignorant darkies.* But he cites one illustration of 4 de tex,’ which seems 
conclusive : 4 Sposen you see a silver dollar laying on de pavement, lookin 
you full in de face whar some body drop it, would you stand and consider 
long before you pick it up ? Your sourcastic smile answers, 4 No.* Well, den, 
wdiat make you grab it up and drop it in your pocket as if it was hot, and 
makes you turn de fuss corner you come to ? Why, electricity, if I kno any 
thing ’bout it!’ - - - We very much wish the pressman wouldn’t 
break off our types, particularly when they are initials of a proper name. 
The boozy sketch in our ‘Editor’s Table ’ of last month should have had 
the letters 4 II. P. L.* attached to it, instead of 4 P. L.’ Meistcr IIeinricu, or 
Henry P. Leland, brother of‘Meister Karl* (par nob He frat rum) was the 
man : and he writes 4 The Malcontent ,’ elsewhere, also. Speaking of Meis¬ 
tcr Karl : his book of sketches is nearly out, and when out, our readers 
shall hear of it. It will achieve a wide popularity. Mark the prediction, and 
sec if w r e are not 4 near the mark.* - - - Our readers will be glad to 
learn, that our pages will continue to be frequently enlivened with the favors 
of Mr. Sparrowgrass, alias Mr. Richard Haywarde. Pleasant reading we 
can venture to promise our friends by the winter-fire over their apples and 

cider, or their wine, and 4 wal.,’ hickory, butter, and other nuts.-A choice 

and we think 1 well-selected assortment ’ of 4 Little People's Gossip * awaits 
insertion in our next number, together with other deferred communications, 
in prose and verse, from correspondents old and new, brief notices of new 
publications, etc. 
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Ncfo yubl(rat(ons, Srt-Xotfcea, £tr. 

*% We beg the Indulgence of our friends the publishers, and numerous correspondents. Every 
month, many pages, containing brief reviews of new publications, short communications from 
correspondents, and notices of metropolitan attractions and novelties of various kinds, muiical. 
artistic, and other, aro unavoidably postponed. Cut for all there shall be ‘ a season.’ 


Tiie success of Mademoiselle Rachel was by many considered very problematical on her felt 
appearance in our city. The style of tho French drama and acting is so entirely different Iran 
that in vogue here, the absence of all violent stage action it was thought would fail to satisfy oar 
theatre-goers. W hen to this was added what we consider a capital error in the management ia 
putting the prices of admission exorbitantly high, it was not a matter of surprise that they had for 
some time to perform to very slender houses. Tho reduction of price (which we think ought to 
bo still lower) has brought more to go, and we are glad to see that they have been pleaded, tad 
thus led to go again and again. We consider it a token of a refined taste In our people tbst the 
quiet, spirit-like representations of Rachel are appreciated by those to whom the style is entirely 
new. We are glad also to know that the performances of this most gifted actress will give a new 
and extensive addition to our knowledge of the French language and literature. If this company 
will take the Academy of Music (as has been reported they aro to do on their return to our city.) 
and put the price at one dollar and fifty cents for tho best places, we should feel safe in saying 
they might perform here three months with more profit than they will receive in any other city ia 
tho United States. But Mr. Felix lias yet to learn, that in America at least, liberality on the pat 
of managers Is the surest way to success. It was nothing but the want of this in one who ought 
to have known better, that sent Geisi and Makio with such apeedy disappointment from oor 
shores. 

• The Academy of Mrsic opened, as announced, on the first of October, with an excellent two- 
pany, and Madame Lagrange as prima donna . The state of the weather, and the fact that 
Rachel appeared on the same evenings at the Metropolitan, prevented as large an attendance i* 
tho excellent performaucc of ‘Tuovatoee ’ aud other favorite operas would ordinarily have** 
cured. We look forward to a very successful season at this magnificent house as soon as the causes 
abovementioned have ceased to operate. Mr. Paine spares no expense or pains to gratify the 
public, and the operas of the 4 Prophet,’ the 4 Huguenots,’ and 4 L’Etoile du Nord.’ which ire 
shortly to be produced, cannot fail to attract the lovers of this refined amusement We have been 
much gratified at the favorable reception Miss Hensler has received, and are certain she will gw* 
rapidly in the favor of our citizens. 


The new American opera of‘R ip Van Winkle,’ founded on Irving’s well-known story of tint 
name, has been performed almost steadily for one month at Niblo's. The music U by Mr. 
George F. Bristow, and tho words by J. II. Wainwrigut, Esq., whose contributions, loth In 
prose and poetry, in this Magazine, will no doubt be remembered by very many of our readers. 
A notice of this opera is necessarily postponed until our next number, but the publle verdict in it* 
favor is unequivocal, and wo doubt not entirely satisfactory to all concerned. 


Mr. C. L. Elliott, the eminent portrait-painter, has returned to town, and ‘resnmed hi' palate 
and pencils ’ at his old studio in the Art-Union Buildings. Ills facile hand has not been without ex¬ 
ercise during the summer, nor ‘forgot the cunning ’ of his beautiful art. Mr. Elliott has extent 
during bis absence, commissions for distinguished male and female heads, in Kltodc Mud ^ 
Central New-York. Private report and tho public journals chronicle bis accustomed 
success. 


Messrs. Leavitt and Allen, Number 27 l>ey-street, New-York, publish a variety of bcau^ 
ful annuals and gift-books, among which we notice the ‘ Book of Beauty,’ a royal odaut 
beautiful binding and elegantly illustrated. Also, ‘Leaflets of Memory,’ an illuming 
nual for ISoO, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated. Their list of annuals will bo found la 0 
advertising sheet, to which the reader is referred. 
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ILFRBD IHUWROB 6 €0., 

No. 441 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, 

i 

DEALERS IN 

FINE READY-MADE' CLOIHING, 

, Invite all persons who wish to 

WILL iOONCMOOALLY. 

To call at their establisnmcnt, and examine their assortment of fine, well-made 

'clothing for gentlemen. 

1 • Also a superb variety oi 

BOYS' CLOTHING. 

VT All goods warranted in every respect If after the purchase of an article,* any dis- 
tisfaction exists, it may be returned, and the money will be refunded. 

33T No deviation from maiked prices. 

HOUSE IN NEW-OBLEANS, No. 34 MAGAZINE ST., 

i ” ~ 

i _ 

|}niclitrb(lur dallcrir, 

THE GREAT 

Portrait Gallery of American Anthors. 

v 


fas Second Edition of this beautiful volume is now ready. It is Entirely 
lo inal, and eontains 

FORTY-EIGHT PORTRAITS OF AMERICAN AUTHORS, 

4 Finely Engraved on Steel. 

] Bound in best Turkey Morocco, - - - - - - $7 50 

“ “ Morocco Arabesque,.6 00 

“ “ Cloth, gilt.- 5 00 

SAMUEL HUESTON, Publisher, 

348 BROA^WAY^^I? Y. 
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MY CAMPAIGN REMINISCENCES. 


PAPER TENTH. 


PART ONE. 

Tiie garden of the castle cleared, we took the aqueduct leading along 
the causeway of La Veronica, toward the garita of San Cosine. Every 
tew steps lay wounded men, some senseless, others quite calm and 
clothed in their right mind : this one drinking from the canteen gener¬ 
ously handed him by perhaps the very man who shot him ; and that 
one accepting from a late deadly foe the proffered cigarito, with an easy 
dignity and nonchalance. 

‘ Howld ! you villians , howld ! Them’s me property, and Ill pur- 
tect ’em, so I will! ’ 

Instinctively turning tow'ard the voice, which clearly rose above the 
rout of the opening fusilade, I saw a private of mine, escorting five 
prisoners, whom, in the phraseology of the thread-bare jest, he had sur¬ 
rounded and taken. Never was there expatriated from the Green Isle 
of the Ocean a more noble heart than himself. His tall, ungainly frame 
had acquired a heroic cut, as, balanced upon one foot like an indignant 
gladiator, he protected his lawful prizes from threatened violence, 
and with looks that spoke more forcibly than words, as his huge hand 
clutched the lock and trigger of his musket, he made his blood-thirsty 
countrymen fall back. In a moment after he had turned over his cap¬ 
tives, two of whom were officers, to the proper authorities, and then he 
reappeared on the busy scene. Poor Jack ! less than what he and some 
of hit younger comrades did that day would have eternized their names 
in armies where unobtrusive merit is sought out and rewarded ; but 
mere privates were passed by unmentioned. Young El wood, a boy of six¬ 
teen, was the first to spring upon General Bravo ; yet his name was not 
mentioned until a month or two afterward, when the surgeons anato¬ 
mized him, to unravel if possible, some physiological mystery. 

A section of a flying battery now rumbled along the hard, smooth road, 
so fast as to pulverize the clay into an impalpable powder, then suddenly 
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halted. Magruder, the captain, wheeling his horse, gave the order to 
unlimber. Those who have witnessed the evolutions of such flying ar¬ 
tillery as we then had, can form an idea of the rapidity with w r hich the 
efficient artillerist put his guns in battery ; and those who have not seen 
such, will not soon have an opportunity. Discharge followed discharge 
in such quick succession, that the rallying forces of our opponents were 
checked in their movements. Retreating to the side of the causeway, 
where the massive arches of the aqueduct afforded shelter, they kept 
up an animated return of civilities. It was a sufficient inducement for 
us to comply with the desire of the enemy to tarry awhile ; and we did 
modestly remain back until the advance could be made w T ith more pro¬ 
priety : the readier, indeed, because of the recklessness with which the 
opponents aforesaid threw their shot about. All that time, small de¬ 
tached parties were engaged in bandying compliments with small anus. 
The pleasure was worth the hazard run. Many little incidents worth 
relating occurred. 

* No ! no ! no quarter for traitors. Quick, men, load, and then —but 
here’s an officer. Attention ! 7 

The allusion w r as to myself: the orator, a non-commissioned officer 
of the Fourth Infantry. In an adjoining field a score of soldiers formed 
a promiscuous group, in the midst of which stood several prisoners. 
Like their captors, the latter still grasped their fire-arms, and the misty 
smoke issuing from their muzzles showed that they had recently been 
discharged. Doggedly they stood, and silent, only returning scornful 
glances for the menaces of the stronger party. 

1 We are under your orders, of course, Sir : but look at their caps.’ 

There was the damning proof. Their caps w r ere encircled by red 
bands, and that was testimony of treachery sufficient to destroy them, 
had individual recognition failed. One look sufficed : they w r ere deserters 
from our ranks to the San Patricio Battalion! So dark and tanned had 
they become, they might have passed for natives of the country, but a 
slight peculiarity in dress had attracted a fatal attention. Their doom 
was fixed. As one by one their names were called by quondam asso¬ 
ciates, all attempt at disguise was discarded, and they retorted in bitter 
tones of defiance. It would have been a solemn mockery to remind 
them of the fate of the greater part of their comrades in crime ; for they 
too knew that their last quivering struggles had scarcely allowed their 
bodies to cool under the scaffold from which they still dangled. They 
well knew that but one thing could save them from expiating their 
treason in a like manner, and that was to stand before a platoon At ten 
paces. There were some who would willingly have interposed to re¬ 
serve the culprits for a formal trial, but the hardened wretches were 
beyond the pale of sympathy, and words of mercy fell on listless ears. 

By a curious coincidence, the squadron of contra-guerilleros in our 
service, under the command of the veteran highwayman, Dominguez, 
came trolling up the road. They regarded the scene with as much 
sang-froid as if they were not in a similar predicament, with the same 
reward in store against the day of capture. These Mexican gentlemen 
who were usually denominated spies, took very little interest in our 
battles unless there w'ere chances of driving their old trade : but they 
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religiously fulfilled all their pledges when plunder was to be had. 
Shooting their fellow-creatures was to them dull work; quite insipid, 
indeed, unless money could be made by the operation ; and they slowly 
passed by without noticing a matter that did not concern them. Gay 
jail-bird3! 

I must confess that it was quite a relief when a senior officer ap¬ 
proached, as upon him devolved the unpleasant duties of provost-marshal: 
and springing once more into the road, I regained more congenial com¬ 
pany. The simultaneous report of a dozen pieces rang in my ears with 
a peculiar distinctness. It could not be mistaken for ordinary firing : 
the felons had received their choice ! Such was the finale of those 
miscreants’ career. They richly merited the punishment ordained by 
the military code of all civilized nations: one, too, not at all inconsistent 
with the higher rule of the moral law. Taken in arms against their 
adopted country, their oaths as false as vows made in wine, they could 
not reasonably expect any mitigation of the law’s severity. They had 
fought as desperadoes, until escape was as hopeless as their own hearts. 

Within pistol-shot of the castle walls, the grass grows rank and tall 
in the meadows. In a field near by could be seen a couple of our sol¬ 
diers holding a parley with two boys, of about the respective ages of ten 
and twelve, or even less. The interrogatories of the men became more 
savage, as their violent gesticulation attested ; but the little fellows 
looked quietly at the soldiers and at each other, and seemed to be un¬ 
dismayed. It was an enigma to me, and I looked each way for some 
one who could explain why the lads were meddled with at all, Every 
body else was busily engrossed in the skirmishing. It were futile to attempt 
to reach the men with my voice ; for the din of preparation was already 
swelling into the noise of a hurricane : as the cannon bellowed, small 
arms imitated the rattle of castanets, and shouts and cheers rose high. 
Some response made by the boys exasperated their captors. Stepping 
back a few paces they took deliberate aim at the breasts of the lads. 
Was it a mere menace to frighten them ? Possibly it was. No : 
scarcely a second of time had elapsed after the muskets fell to a level 
ere one of the victims bounded from the soft carpet of grass, tottered an 
instant, with upthrown arms, then fell back into its yielding embrace, 
dead / How exciting to the passive spectator! A wide ditch was be¬ 
tween us, and the only means of passage was a narrow foot-bridge a 
hundred yards distant from me; then the long, tripping grass inter¬ 
vened, and all that was to be done in half the time it takes to think of 
it. The other musket had missed fire ; it had become foul by the 
amount of powder fused. The remaining lad placidly folded his arms 
across his breast, and awaited the fleeting messenger which was so soon 
to consign him to a peaceful sleep. As soon as the man could shake 
some fresh priming into the pan, he re-cocked, and a puff of white smoke 
darted from the muzzle of his piece. With the pang that tells the sev¬ 
erance of soul and body, the last short act of a thrilling tragedy was 
finished. I wish my eyes had not witnessed the deed, for sometimes it 
comes into my mind when all is still around, and then it makes audible 
the beating of my heart. Wholesale carnage did not so painfully im¬ 
press me as the killing of two lads. At the preliminary movements of 
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the self-appointed executioners, and until the first barrel had sent out a 
fiery stream, their intentions were not divinable : but then, the ride 
that I had picked up early in the action, instinctively sought my shoulder, 
and the sight was about to cover the man still in reserve, as I meditated 
sending a bullet through his brain. It sank again. It had been dis¬ 
charged a few moments before, and was still unloaded. 

The youths might have been deserters, for many of our music-boys 
were no older : they might have been guilty of some dark deed which 
war familiarizes to those who were otherwise innocent and kind. Th$ 
enigma still remains unsolved. The youthful martyrs — for so they 
seemed — heroically met their fate. Indifferent effort at word-paintinf 
could not convey an idea of my emotions at the scene ; nor can any one t 
without the kindling accessories of time and place, fully realize them. 
A manoeuvre of the enemy required a corresponding shifting of position 
on our part, by which I was prevented from again seeing the homicidal 
actors, even had it been desirable. Perhaps justice, harsh, inexorable 
justice, had been dealt out to the boys: yet how improbable ! Were 
they guiltless? Then their slayers are left to the unerring Judge, to 
receive a retribution that the most callous-hearted atrocity merits. Until 
then, if in the wrong, may the intensest lashings of conscience, if such 
they possess, perpetually remind them of their sin ! 

'Too-roo too , ti-roo-too * vehemently rang from a trumpet, whose 
blower seemed intent on splitting the brazen instrument or bursting his 
own lungs. The blast was directly in our front, and well-trained ears 
told us that the siirnal announced a charge of Mexican cavalry. It was 
responded to by our lads with cheers louder than all the noise, and the 
archways reverberated the loud acclaim. All were eager to come to 
close quarters. The expected feat was not performed: and whether 
the intent was to create diversion, or because the courage of the doughty 
cavaliers oozed out at their finger-ends, the result was the same: the 
sagacious foemen did not budge. A breast-work barred the road near 
to the Protestant cemetery of San Tomas, and we were advancing to 
>tir up those there posted, just for sport. The pleasure of the chase is 
never so ecstatic as when the game is human. 

4 General Worth desires you to halt, Sir, until further orders, 5 said an 
aid, who, half-breatlilcss with riding, came up to our leader. In un 
willing compliance with instructions, the guns were again unlimbered 
and pointed to the w r ork in front. 

4 Sharp work over the way! ’ observed a friend to me, as he steadily 
gazed toward the Bridge of the Insurgents, where the battalion of Morelia 
Had made such a memorable resistance. Upon stepping into one of the 
arches of the aqueduct, a tableau was exposed which made the heart to 
l»oiuid : a scene that caused the electric current to rush with increased 
velocity through the nervous system of such persons as have nerves. 
Across the wet, spongy ground, unbroken by a single undulation, where 
sailed the light canoe of the Indian before the enginery of the scientific 
pale-face drained a great portion of the lake, we saw the column of 
General Quitman hotly engaged. The animated struggle, as almost 
hand to hand they foughj, the occasional booming of the large guns, 
aud the volleying roll of rfiu3ketry, the ijore distinctly heard because of 
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our temporary inactivity, made men rabid. With eager glance we swept 
the intermediate space, lor some avenue or means of joining our country¬ 
men. No medium of communication appeared. We then consoled 
ourselves with the idea that it was the illusion of distance, and that our 
side presented quite as charming a picture during the busier hours of 
the day. So they cut and thrust, loaded and fired, charged and ran, 
rolled into the slimy mud and scrambled out again, and had the fun to 
themselves, until the enemy wavered and fled toward the city-gate. 

The prospect of our soon moving was so slight that the fellows gath¬ 
ered into knots, out of the range of harm : and they chatted and took 
a lunch from their havresacks, or a draught from the limpid stream, 
with as much coolness and apparent indifference as if the dangers of 
the day were past, or their lives insured, with the policies in their 
pockets. The uninitiated, whose military experience never extended 
beyond the glory of shambling along on a broken-winded horse on 
training-day, cannot fully understand the feeling. The fear of personal 
danger seldom troubles th« true soldier. The experienced man of Avar 
contemplates the strife with a smile, in the comfortable assurance that 
4 every bullet has its billethe troubles not himself with imaginary 
evils, for he has enough of the genuine article. Like society at large, 
the army is made up of all kinds and conditions of men. A complex 
piece of mosaic work, the aggregate is a curious compound of enter¬ 
tainers of every shade of opinion, creed, moral and physical complex¬ 
ion : dissimilar in character, unequal in quantity and quality, they yet 
are all essential in forming the concrete whole. One is a soldier be¬ 
cause he had a wife; another, because he had none ; some, from a 
superabundance of courage ; others, to increase their moderate inbred 
stock of the same : this one, because care weighed him down; that one, 
because he was destitute of any care. There are those who entered 
the service to finish their education ; who desired to more than read and 
hear of battles ; who wished to peep behind the curtain, and see how 
the thing is done ; who take a campaign or two, and follow the profes¬ 
sion con amore the rest of their days. Those there are, in the morning 
of life, whose veins bum wildly, as the vital fluid courses through 
them as if anxious to be let out: buoyant with hope and spirits from 
their very thoughtlessness and inexperience: who go into an action with 
hearts as light as if to tread the mazy dance. The merry grig near 
me is such an one. He beguiles the idle moments with snatches of 
ballads about ‘ Mary dear’ whose true love’s far away, or he cracks 
jokes. Could we but dissect the internal organization of the mind, and 
disclose the hidden springs of action, what an analysis it would be! 
We might then conclude that all of our army do not assume the colors 
from patriotic motives : but as our means are limited on that score, we 
must not make any flying assertion, but indulge the most charitable 
presumption, and leave all who will, to speculate upon unscrupulous 
promotion and gain. There are few of the selfish in comparison to the 
number of an army : yet that man who is so elated at the death of his 
senior officer is one of the detestable class. Such were my reflections 
during three minutes’ time, as we rested. 

Our attention was soon called off to a substantial white stone build- 
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ing situate on ground reclaimed from the ancient bed of the lake. It 
Btood out from its rich green parterre like a fresh water-lily from its 
leaves, and was pleasant withal to the sight. A body of the enemy 
had ensconced their comely selves therein : but after returning for a 
little while the salutes of our skirmishers, they wisely determined to 
vacate the premises, and raised upon the roof the symbol of capitula¬ 
tion — the white flag. Sanguine of taking a host of military gentle¬ 
men under our fraternal charge, a number of us hastened to cross the 
ditches and moats that abounded betwixt us and the objects of desire : 
and having with leaps and strides and springs accomplished that end, 
we stood in front of the elegant mansion. 

The white flag, so gossamer-like at a distance, but which upon 
closer inspection appeared to have been purloined from the laundry, 
still waved from the roof. The rooms and walls smelt strongly of 
villainous saltpetre as we stalked into the house to seize our lawful 
prey. But w r hcre were they? — gone? Echo and the landlord an¬ 
swered gone! While w r e were floundering about in the mud, they 
had prudently retired, and were now safe from pursuit: and the re¬ 
treat w T as achieved in so masterly a manner, that nothing of the glori¬ 
ous circumstance of war, not so much as a cartridge-box or the fruisre 
of a worsted shoulder-knot, was to be seen. Instead of fire-eaters 
ranged in a row behind huge bristling moustaches, we only met an 
affable Frenchman, probably the lord of the manor. He gave us hearty 
welcome, and an invitation to participate in the good cheer of the 
establishment. We must be fatigued t He was sure we were. We 
explained. 1 Ah ! ha ! Ic drapeau blanc /’ As he significantly glanced 
in the direction of the city, with its circumvallation of fortifications, he 
ventured to hint that a visit to his larder would not be amiss. He was 
under the impression that there was little probability of our very soon 
obtaining permanent quarters or any board or lodging inside the hostile 
lines. Knowing that his countrymen did not deeply fraternize with the 
native-born citizens, we, as in duty bound by courtesy, laughed at his 
jests : and furthermore w r e informed him that our leader had overruled 
the decision of Santa Anna, who forbade men or devil to enter. An 
assertion that the premises were evacuated, combined with fresh foot¬ 
prints on the herbage without, was satisfactory evidence of the fact 
We were prevailed upon to tarry a moment with the host. A nice, 
dapper little man he w r as, and the consequence was, he became very 
popular with us. Ardent fluids w'ere tendered, and as quickly declined. 
Some of the warriors who scented the liquors from afar were not pro¬ 
verbially as abstemious as anchorites, when allowed too much latitude. 
However, to avoid giving offence, another species of refreshment was 
quite acceptable. Then copious supplies of jndque were brought, and 
a prolonged gurgling noise proved that ample justice was done to that 
grateful beverage — that nectar and ambrosia of the natives. This ex- 
hilarator has been the favorite of the Mexicans from the time of colo¬ 
nizing the valley. It is recorded that their old men were permitted to 
imbibe until they became as full of grog as of years: an act that in 
\ase of juvenile indiscretion was visited with condign chastisement, 
dld-fogyism is an ancient institution. 
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Drawing from its case the field-telescope which had found its way 
into my possession while I was an acting aid-de-camp, and steadying it 
against a salient angle of a wall, I peered hack toward the town of 
Tacubaya, the better to judge how things went at the scene of the first 
fight of the day. It did not require the aid of a glass to perceive the 
prancing of a mounted officer, who advanced on the carriage-road laid 
in the spongy soil of the meadow-land. Doubtless he was allured by 
the same ‘ Will-o’-the-wisp’ which had led us into the bogs and fens, 
the white flag. As the sun flashed upon the polished lens and tube, 
the cavalier wheeled his horse, and imitating the skill of the red man 
of the wilds, he spread himself almost flat on the back of his steed, and 
retraced his steps with arrow-like speed. He did not stop to take notes 
nor make observations, until he had placed a good distance between his 
own precious person and what in his imagination was a piece of ord¬ 
nance, treacherously levelled against him. Such a swift expert in 
equitation would certainly have taken the cup at any ordinary race. 
Had it transpired who the equestrian was, the sendee might have lost 
one of its men. The incident added materially to the good-humor of 
all who witnessed it. Loud laughter ensued; and it w r as none the 
milder, that the boisterous crew had recently been lodging in a damp 
trench. A farewell to our host, and we got back again to the theatre 
of active operations. 

The light battery was still at a halt, in silence, and the men belong¬ 
ing to it were dismounted : and, regardless of the shot that occasionally 
whizzed past, they were discussing the events of the day. The officers 
were as anxious as their men to advance. Their manifestations of im¬ 
patience did not diminish as the skirmishers in front threatened to spoil 
the sport before the artillery could take much of a hand in it. More 
than once did the wily foe draw small parties into ambuscades, for 
which the waving fields of maize and a grove of trees afforded excellent 
facilities. 

‘ Here you black fellow! ’ shouted a corporal to a gentleman of color, 
who sat with his back against a tree. A fmo stream of ascending 
smoke denoted that he was reducing a roll of the narcotic w r eed to ashes. 

effectually was darkey under the soothing influence of the solacer of 
what amount of wordly care ho might be supposed to have, that he 
heeded not the call. Immersed in a sea of reverie, or not choosing to 
recognize the title, he answered not until again hailed. He at length 
rolled his eye-balls round to save the trouble of moving his body, and 
said : ‘Call me, 8ah ? — my name is Scipio.’ 

1 Yes ; jump up — take that musket near you, and help to keep the 
embrasures clear of the Dons. Good shot ? ’ 

‘ Hab dat reputation, 8ah : hab dat reputation at home in Souf 
Carlina, but must decline de honor, here : must, indeed, Sail.’ 

The cool response of the lineal descendant of an African prince, (all 
Southern darkies are descended at least from nobility,) and the roguish 
leer that sat upon his ebon face, were not half as provoking as the low 
chuckle of glee which escaped him. 

‘ W hat d’ye mean, rascal ? —jump ! ’ exclaimed the man of brief au¬ 
thority, inflamed with wrath. The impertinent fellow kept his place, 
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and the smoke of the fragrant weed still curled upward from his ample 
lips. 

‘ Beg pardon, Sah : meant no ’fence, Sah — no ’fence. De fac is dis : 

I belong to Leftenant M-, ob de Palmettoes. I’se cook, and Massa 

told me to look out for de mess tings, Sah, and l’se gwine to. Yah ! 
yah! ’ 

The argument was conclusive, and fully established the right of the 
bondsman to exemption from powder and ball, beside giving him some 
license to show his impudent teeth to those below his master’s rank : 
but had it been otherwise, his sardonic squint would have brought upon 
his woolly pate the spleen of the excited corporal. 

At a signal, the artillery-men sprung into their saddles, and upon the 
caissons and gun-carriages, and dashed along the road until within less 
than point-blank range of the breastwork of San Tomas. There, two 
pieces, a cannon and a howitzer, were being trained, with the laudable 
design of purifying the neighborhood of all who claimed alliance with 
our colors. 'When our guns opened in return, and the flashes struck the 
enemy’s eyes, they either fell flat upon the ground, and so let the shot 
fly harmlessly over their heads, or with a truly magical rapidity darted 
like lizards into the hospitable archways, and thus for the most part 
escaped. They were nimble gymnasts. During the continuance of 
this, our skirmishers’ rifle and infantry had jumped into the dry ditch 
running parallel with the road, and stooping out of sight, with arms 
trailed, stole along in the direction of the unsuspecting foe, w r lio in the 
mean time had their attention directed to other objects. Suddenly the 
sprightly lads appeared under the very noses of their opponents. From 
behind a tree, 1 saw one who appeared to be a leader of the Mexicans 
in front of their work, and to judge by the rich velvet poncho that 
hung upon his shoulders, he was a man of rank. 

Then was the time to cut off the leading spirits! As he stood on an 
elevation, making motions, I took aim. His fine figure was a capital 
mark. No time was to be lost; for a second w r as of value. I drew a 
bead on him, and the rifle-ball went spinning on its fell errand. It 
was a nervous piece of business to shoot such a gallant soldier, but 
duty ! duty! required the sacrifice. Such a man might cost the lives 
of a score of us. My heart beat violently. He did not fall, but the 
bullet did, right by him. It was one of the worst shots I had ever 
made. Our cannon ceased to play, and notwithstanding the beating of 
the storm full in their faces, our men leaped the narrow moat, and 
rushed into the W'ork. Hurrah ! the position was carried. The own¬ 
ers of the ordnance consulted safety in a precipitate removal to a more 
secure position, about two hundred yards nearer the city gate. The 
road there turned at nearly a right angle, and exhibited the task pre¬ 
paring for the assailants. Shortly after making my bad shot, I w'as 
grasping the object of it by the hand, and telling him hurriedly the 
story. It tickled him. A miss was as good as a mile. The dare¬ 
devil was a private of our army, who, after adorning himself 'frith his 
plunder, bearded the lion in his den, in advance of all his comrades. To 
follow up the chase was the most natural course in the world. Away, 
tally-ho ! like hounds slipped from the leash, went the whole of the 
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advanced party. Our men loaded as they ran at full speed : while the 
enemy, adopting the Parthian mode of warfare, sent back their missiles 
as they fled 

The whistling 6hower that then flew about would certainly have 
been none the less agreeable if composed of milder ingredients. The 
tiger had to be looked in the eyes to insure success. Over went the 
gallant bearer of the guide-color : yet scarcely had he bit the dust 
when another as brave raised the little red flag of the Fourth Infantry. 
A ball shattered the right hand of the bearer : he shifted the color to 
his left, and slacked not his rapid pace, until another shot pierced his 
forehead, and he reeled and measured his length on the earth. A blue¬ 
jacket stooped, and by the hair lifted the head of his comrade and 
propped it on a knapsack lying there — a useless act of kindness. Again 
the flag soared in the van, as if the charm were working in the third 
trial. Two minutes more would have given us the guns : the garita 
would by their immediate help have fallen into our hands, and with a 
great saving of life, an entrance to the city would have been won. 
Just then a bugle behind us sounded the recall. It w'as an ill wind 
that raised that blast. About seventy good men and true were brought 
to a dead halt. The systematic coolness of the old birds, and the un¬ 
chilled ardor of the youngsters, who were as merry as crickets, then 
clashed in the crisis. 

1 Fall back / ’ commanded the Eenior officer. 

* The recall can not be for us. Came mi !’ shouted another, insubor- 

dinately. I think it was my friend Maurice M-, of the Fourth 

Infantry. 

‘Folloic lads! 1 sang out a third, as he pointed his thirsty blade to 
the advance. He was the man. Follow was the word; and about 
thirty became at once afflicted with a total deafness to all sounds from 
the rear; but the majority, obeying the call of discipline, much against 
their wishes, fell back upon the main body. That moment’s hesitation 
was fatal to success. The smaller band boldly trotted on, although un¬ 
supported ; but the deliberation had allowed the enemy time to get their 
guns into position. Enfilading the street, they poured out a galling 
stream of copper balls, scraps of iron, and such like. The musketeers 
on the roofs kept an ever-active discharge, until there was scarce a man 
of the party who escaped some scratch or wound, while several fell to 
rise no more. Then the party sought shelter for an instant in the reen¬ 
tering angle of a wall, to take breath and form a plan of further opera¬ 
tions. 

It was not any the more comforting, that by a coincidence we stood 
upon the exact spot where were enacted the scenes of La Noche Triste, 
the sad night: when Cortes and his heroic band of graceless scamps 
found themselves hemmed in on every side : when, pierced with arrows 
and darts, many were dragged into the boats alongside the causeway, 
to grace the idolatrous sacrifice, or give variety to cannibal feasts. It 
was somewhat ominous. The antiquarian who suggested the unpleas¬ 
ing thoughts, received only shrugs of shoulders for his pains. Although 
the mooted question of Alvarado’s wonderful leap on that eventful 
night was tacitly reserved for future discussion, yet all who were then 
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present, and still survive in the flesh, can attest, that in the retreat, a 
little later, the alleged gigantic leap of the conquisador was rivalled 
by a baker’s dozen. Whew ! what an incentive to gymnastic efforts it 
is, to* have a couple of heavy-shotted guns blazing away a hundred 
yards in rear of one’s coat-tail ! Wo be to him whose joints lack sup¬ 
pleness, whose limbs are short, or habit plethoric, at such a time! 
Seven-league boots would not save him if he had to stop to put them 
on. The missiles crashed through the boles and lower branches of the 
beautiful trees that lined one side of the street: and the crumbling of 
bricks of the heavy houses, and the shattering of the wood-work of the 
more humble dwellings, admonished the laggard to stir himself up. 
Then our cannon opened their hoarse throats in reply, and a squadron 
of lancers in pursuit of us got more than they bargained for. But I 
am completely out of breath, and must rest aw T hile on a stone, while 
fresh men take their turn. 


PART TWO. 

I propose to take a walk. My fierce compatriots may spend their 
spare moments in indolent activity. I will take a quiet walk. ‘ Take 
a walk ! * That’s what few know how to do— meaning, in their own 
company — without feeling a disposition to yawn. 

‘ Take my word for it,’ (said a viclfe moustache to me at a midnight 
out-post bivouac.) ‘ take my word for it, when a man can’t take pleasure 
in his own society, there must be something wrong.’ So I then thought, 
and still believe ; for if one cannot take a solitary ramble without his 
wits going wool-gathering, and all kinds of imps, elves, and intrusive 
demons, unwelcome as unbidden guests, harassing his brain, he must be 
a miserable lei low indeed : and he should, by all means, be married, so 
that a brace of unhappy mortals may be linked together. Any member 
of my mess might have given me a good character for sociability : yet, 
in spite of fondness for my kind, it was my wont to let Imagination 
have full play, like a young colt turned loose after breaking in. It 
is very well to allow it to expatiate at large, and people the mind with 
ideas — the more precious from their scarceness — and in the absence 
of tangible company to create ‘ airy nothings ’ and furnish a variety of 
comforts, elsewhere denied. I was about to take a walk, alone. 

The skirmishing had gradually subsided into a few cracks, and far 
between, leaving most of the work to the Artillery. In fact, the affair 
was becoming decidedly stupid. Ever since dawn, ‘ five tall fellows ’ 
had been shooting each other, and there was imminent peril from hun¬ 
ger, unless a cessation of hostilities gave time to recuperate — and eat. 
Hunger ! that word but faintly expresses the vitriolic sensation that 
gnawed into my visceral region. Fortunately, there was a tacit and 
exceedingly well-timed understanding, to susjiend mutual annoyances 
for a brief space. Had it not been for a certain rule of military eti¬ 
quette, I dare say all would gladly have anticipated the occurrence of a 
later date, and dined with their national enemies : but, as matters then 
stood, there was nothing to do but to cast about for the wherewithal 
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to prolong existence, until a well-directed round of ammunition should 
close the account. 

‘ Boong ! blang / * * A shell! a shell! — look out! — here comes 

another.* 

It seemed unkind, just as our men were ransacking their havresacks, 
in search of provender to throw bomb-shells among them : and, at the 
best, it was a piece of ceremony which they would have willingly have 
foregone. 

‘ That’s the dinner-gong,* chuckled a rifleman, as ho sat munching 
his dry food. • 

As the first shell had done no more harm than to cut a waggon-mule 
in twain, scatter a crowd of teamsters, and drive a small negro-hoy to 
turn a summersault, and seek refuge beneath an unhurt mule, it did not 
cause much commotion. Every body made low reverences : that was all. 
Its successor impinged on the edge of the aqueduct, grinding the 
masonry to powder, and harmlessly burst. A few inches to one side, 
and a live shell would have lighted in the midst of about thirty persons, 
embracing many of our most distinguished officers. Almost every corps 
engaged had its representative there. After a short council of war was 
concluded, several started off, in different directions, to forage for a meal. 
I cannot pretend to that philosophy which can make famines to dance, 
and fevers to sing; but I was too old a campaigner to be down-cast at the 
trivial mishap of an empty viaticum. Raising my dusty cap, to cool a 
fevered brow, I scanned each object within the range of visual rays, for 
some prognostic of good cheer. The smoke ascending from an adobe 
hut caught my eyes, for the blue wreaths, that scarcely mounted into 
the thin atmosphere, were an earnest of life and habitation. My inter¬ 
nal cravings were to be alleviated. 

Forbidding as was the uncouth, neglected look of the exterior, my 
olfactories elicited promise from the inside of the rural home. Behold 
me, seated in company with five as ferocious, ill-looking natives as could 
easily be pictured, all engaged in watching, with cat-like glances, the 
motions of a sulky specimen of the softer sex, who was cooking dinner. 
Military habits engender a great contempt for the restrictions and con¬ 
ventionalities of polite society, which would require a week’s notice to 
dine. Waiving all formalities, which tend to embarrass simple people, 
like my hosts, 1 determined to partake of the frugal repast, in their own 
homely style. The manner in which they received ine did not argue 
their belief that, like the Patriarch, they might be entertaining an 
angel unawares : but that might be owing to diffidence. There was no 
doubt that they would have made an angel of me—if they could. 

In answer to my inquiry : * Ticnc algo a comer ? * Each one of the 
worthies wagged the index-finger of his right hand, the more forcibly 
to convey the unanimous response : ‘2Y o hay , nada .* Not desiring to 
evince doubt of the veracity of my informants, but setting that down to 
bashfulness, in a degree, or ‘ in a horn/ if you please. An inspection of 
the ansine removed all doubt. In addition to a plentiful supply of 
vegetables in preparation, a large fat fowl was undergoing the process 
of a broil! The knaves watched me askance, with the eye of a night- 
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bird. Perchance they had ‘ made a hit ’ on the road, and were about to 
regale themselves on the plunder. 

While awaiting the repast, and inhaling the steam, so redolent of 
savory herbs, I sat in a corner by the door, studying the idiosyncrasies of 
the hombres , through the media of their physiognomies. One of the 
number, of a sinister expression of countenance, and withal of a murderous 
cast, with half-averted gaze, surveyed my person from top to toe, mean¬ 
while muttering something which my ear could not catch. The others 
scowded fiercely, and seemed disposed to eject me from the premises by 
summary*process : but as such an eviction would incidentally have 
furnished the confreres an opportunity of scouring their knives against 
my ribs — and dear me ! I am so ticklish — my only safety lay in 
prompt measures to enjoin them against ‘ proceeding.’ Giving the fellow' 
nearest me a quick punch with my rifle, as a hint to stop the impolite¬ 
ness of -whispering in company, I toyed with the lock of the piece, as 
much as to tell them, that it might accidentally go off, and hurt some 
body. The clattering of the arms nettled them still more: nor was 
their uneasiness lessened, when a howitzer, exceeding its proper range, 
burst over-head, -with a noise that was a compound of shrieks, fiendish 
laughs, and shrill whistles, as the torn fragments flew away : and they 
started up, to see through the openings in the cabin-walls the -white 
balloon-like cloud sailing away into the azure sky. Dismayed, they 
would have rushed from the place: but it was not prudent to let them 
pass me : so up went the rifle’s muzzle again. That motion quelled 
the mutiny, until even the smothered mutterings of indignation ceased, 
as their bosoms heaved and swelled with grief and disappointment. 

Poor fellows ! — what a situation ! Scylla and Charybdis ! — wliat a 
battery of looks they directed against me, as they merged from the talk¬ 
ative to the taciturn ! No basilisk -was there. They were as innocent 
as if they were intended to be terrible. The Senorita did not fully enter 
into their feelings, as was evident from the smirk on her face. A piece 
of the precious metal had crossed her palm, as half-gratuity, half-com¬ 
pensation for the bill of fare : and may-be she had some of the lighter 
foibles of her sex, including a fancy for the soldier-lacings. Dear soul! 
"With what a look of witchery she spun round to serve up the viands ! 

Had 1 not been familiar with the outrageous custom of the country, 
of almost poisoning food with pungent spices and peppers, the fare 
would not have vanished so rapidly : but the additional sauce of hun¬ 
ger, and the chance of being shot, before poison could have time to 
work, banished all hesitation. After all, it was not a bad dinner. 
Waving my hand, with an air of gravity, and a mock dignity equal to 
that of the Mexicans, I gave the sturdy rogues to understand that 
their visitor was not to be out-done in deeds of generosity, but had made 
them residuary-legatees of the unconsumed viands. Their feast was 
necessarily for the most part on fancy, but that would counteract any 
natural tendency to corpulency ! 

The iun was about to commence, as I re-joined my comrades — my 
hungry and cross associates. On the roof of one of the most elevated 
buildings, Gen. Worth stood overlooking operations, directing his eagle 
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glance to each pregnable point of attack, and issuing orders accordingly. 
Two Mexican women were seen staggering across the road under the 
weight of some heavy burden. Some great treasure, doubtless : for 
who would peril life and limb, as they did, unless for great reward or 
gain ? A little closer view disclosed an action seldom equalled in any 
other clime. They did not falter in their anxiety to secure the precious 
budget, although the air was vocal with the singing of balls ; and they 
stopped not until they had deposited the prize out of the way of harm. 
It was a poor soldier whom they so lugged along, and he an enemy, and 

no Adonis at that. It was John McK-, of my company, who had 

saved his five prisoners from harm that morning at Chepultepec. He 
told me the story a week after, as he lay on the only bed of one of his 
protectoresses, who was then making him broth from her last chicken ! 
He thanked her a month. He was then dead. 

Our straggling forces were concentrating for the final assault. The 
clear notes of a bugle echoed from the arches of the aqueduct. We 
knew the signal. It was necessary for us to pass singly within range 
of the enemy, stationed at the garita. At the latticed windows of one 
of the larger houses, whose sala was but a yard or so above the pave¬ 
ment, were seen two foreign young ladies, whose likeness to each other 
proclaimed them to be sisters. Both pressed forward to look out, al¬ 
though the bars of iron were bent, and the casements of the windows 
shattered by shot. The game of life that was being played, absorbed 
them, and they entirely forgot personal safety. There was a palpable 
sympathy for our uniform ; for no sooner was a request for a draught of 
water breathed in Spanish, than several bottles of vino-tinto were 
handed through the bent bars, and an animated, though hurried conver¬ 
sation, in English, commenced. Never lily-scented maidens looked 
more charming; never did a touch of Cockney-English sound more 
sweet, than then. We swigged the wine, hazarded our lives, and 
thought of home. The green veil which one of them wore was, to me. 
what the print of a palm-tree was to the Arab in a street in London. 
Sunny boyhood was revived : and the halcyon days of early youth came 
hack. We took a lingering look, and were gone ! 

Gen. Scott had come up. Walls were scaled or broken through in 
the rear of the houses, and the roofs peopled with our men. The 
church of San Cosine had been taken, and from its flat roof our wicked 
little mountain-howitzers poured down a destructive fire upon the heads 
of surprised foemen. Teamsters and army-followers had ascended to the 
church-top, where they did good service as sharp-shooters. Almost in 
the moment of victory, several were struck, and losing their balance, 
t urned over and over, as they fell from the fearful height to the ground ! 
The final onset was successful. Santa Anna escaped by getrfiig over a 
wall, while his aid-de-camp, all the troops stationed near the girita, 
and all the cannon but one, fell into the hands of the Americas of 
the North. Hurrah ! — the city was entered ! 

Thp last regular battle of the war had been fought and won. Many 
who were the impersonation of manliness, whose features I could not for¬ 
get, were life as long again, attested the act, with the red seal of their 
hearts’ blood ! The work finished, it would m^ke an angel weep to sec 
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the carnage of that spot! The jubilant shout of victory does not rise: 
the death-drum throbs no longer: all seems to be suppressed. It cost 
too dear! 

Then the holy reflection, that the ministering inhabitants of the air 
had fulfilled a mission of philanthropy, in averting the tangible, yet as 
unseen, hail of battle, stole over the minds of the survivors, who ever 
thought. Night was drawing her curtain over the scene. 

4 Let not sleep,’ said Pythagoras, ‘ let not sleep fall upon thine eyes, 
until thou hast thrice reviewed the transactions of the day.’ The sase 
was not a soldier, in actual service, when he thus discoursed : he would 
not then have always followed his own prescription. No sooner had 
my head struck its resting-place, than I was beyond the reach of dreams. 
Two of our largest-sized mortars were fired in the night, within fifty 
yards of me : a dying soldier was laid by my side, on the same mattress, 
and attended by faithful comrades : yet neither circumstance kept 
sleep from my eye-lids for three seconds after its occurrence. The guard 
was taken from the troops who were the least fatigued : the stormers 
were excused. We slept. w. n. Browxe. 


glimpses. 


HT MISS L. S. TICKKOT. 


W iiex the Angels their holiest vigils keep, 

As our life lies folded in silence deep 
In the arms of Death, and wo call it sleep : 

Familiar music we often hear, 

As by Memory brought from some other sphere : 
Strains which wo know, yet have learned not here. 

And glimpses wander the vision o’er, 

Of paths where our footsteps have gone before, 

In some far-off shadowy Heretofore. 

And fair is the light where the Spirit stands. 

And dear are the smiles of the kindred bands, 

And the fond caresses of loving hands 1 

'W’o may know not now where the region lies, 
Under the arch of whoso cloudless skies. 

Such love looked out of such gentle eyes: 

But these glimpses show how this life of pain 
Is only a link in an endless chain, 

Like, ’mid sands of an ocean, one small grain: 

And wo find where wo grope ’midst shadows deep, 
The seorets Oblivion fain would keep, 

Almost revealed in the realm of Sleep 1 

John&t non, {Pa.) August, 1855. 
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TIIE LAST SIEGE. 

TnE purplo clusters of the grape are pressed, 

The song amid the vineyards is at rest: 

Tho mellow fruit upon the bending bough, 

The reapers’ golden sheaves, are gathered now 
In Palestine the harvest-shout is done, 

The ‘ Feast of Tabernacles ’ is begun. 

Up to Jerusalem the tribes repair, 

The hum of merry voices tills tho air: 

The myrtle-blossom casts its fragrance round, 

With silver willow and the palm leaf bound 
And psaltery and harp, and Music’s shout, 

With cymbals’ clang, to the blue skies ring out. 

But hark I there swelleth o’er the festal song 
A note of Lamentation deep and long: 

Whence doth it come, so fearfully and lone — 

That wild, deep voice of tho sepulchral tone ? 

Far, far above the busy, moving crowd, 

Where tho green hill-top seems to kiss the cloud, 
Stands one who, in his gestures strange, would seem 
As one who walketh in a frenzied dream : 

His dusky robe floats out against tho sky, 

A Prophet’s light is in his restless eye 
His arms are raisec^as if in wild despair — 

The wind is sporting on his temples bare: 

’Tis his — tho voice, tho wild unearthly cry: 

And as the eager multitudes come nigh, 

Thus, echoing round the city’s mighty walls, 

Upon their startled cars the warning falls: 

‘A voice from the cast and west, 

From the rising and setting sun: 

A voico from tho winds of Heaven, 

Whoso race ye soon must run: 

A voice against the altar-side, 

A voice against the Nation’s pride. 

Against tho bridegroom and the bride — 

Oh! woo to them 1 
Woe to the shining Temple’s dome, 

Woe to tho cheerful hearth and home — 

Woo to Jerusalem! ’ 

Still *comcs the echo back upon the air, 

But the lone Prophet is no longer there : 

He hath passed on amid tho distant throng. 

With eye so piercing aud with step so strong! 

He windeth ’mid the laugh and cymbals’ play, 

As one whose dwelling-place is far away. 


’Tis tho eighth day, just ere the set of sun : 

The Tabernacle feast is nearly done: 

The pure white temple, with its gold and gems, 
Stands gleaming through the leafy olive stems. 
With purplo wild-flowers o’er tho door-veil hung 
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From jeweled columns shadows light are flung, 

And over all, fur in the red light, shine 
The clustering blossoms of the golden vine. 

The sons of Israel are gathered there 
To offer to their God a grateful prayer. 

Tho rainbow-light through burnished windows flows. 
As if with wreaths of flame, the arched roof glows: 
And, stretching far the fretted aisles between, 

The entrance to the holy place is seen.® 

The Lovites, with their silver trumps.^tand round; 
Their long, white vestments flow upon the ground: 
And waxen candles, in their golden steins, 

Fling brightness o'er the broidered robes and gems. 
Tho curtains from tho inner shrino arise, 

Tho High-Priest comoth to tho sacrifice: 

Tho victim’s blood flows o’er the marble fair. 

A cloud of fragrance melts upon the air : 

Tho frankincense upon tho altar burns. 

And to tho holy place the priest returns: 

Tho wax lights in the scented air grow dim, 

With sound of harp and trump peals out the Hymn: 

‘ We praise Tiiee, God above, 

Loud of the earth and skies! 

Tiiou giv’st the harvest-time, 

Thou biddest tho storms arise. 

‘ Wo praise Tiiee, Lord *- 

But hark! what #oice is there 
So sadly ringing out upon the air? 

Still, still it eometli: listen to its tone : 

‘ Wo to tho shining Temple’s dome, 

Wo to tho cheerful hearth and home : 

Woo to Jerusalem ! ’ 

He comes ! ho comes! — tho prophet wild and lone: 
The Hymn is hushed, tho trump and cymbal’s sound. 
And but tho shrill, despairing cry rings round : 

* Woo to Jerusalem 1 ’ 


Seven' times they’vo gathered in the golden corn, 
Since lirst that cry w*as o’er tho city borne: 

Tlion palm-trees cast their shadows, light and still, 
Tho olivo bloomed upon the sunny hill: 

Tho waving branches are no longer there, 

Tho myrtle’s fragrance tills no more the air: 

The brook still floweth, but its banks aro dyed 
In the red stream, that mingles with its tide: 

For the green hills have seen tho battle-spear, 
Have heard tho clash of shield and helmet near. 
The Enemy hath pitched his caihp around 
Amid tho valleys — but there comes no sound 
From tho besieged within tho mighty wall: 

A silence, oven of Death, is o’er them all! 

For Famine, with its withering broath, hath sped, 
Strewing their palaces and streots with dead ! 
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The strong man flingeth all his armor by, 

And near the temple lieth down to die; 

The mother sinketh to her dreamless rest, 

With famished babe upon her icy breast; 

And those who linger o'er their forms to weep, 
Deem it too blessed, that untroubled sleep. 

’Tis night; a trumpet peals along the wall, 

The foeman answers to the echoing call; 

A sound of clashing swords and flying feet 
Is rising far along the silent street. 

The night is gone, the day looks down again; 
Spears ring and banners float upon the plain ; 
The victor and the vanquished, side by side, 

Are rolling in their life-blood's crimson tide. 
Upon the battlements a form is seen, 

Rushing with wild, distracted eye and mien : 

‘ Woe to the people ! Lo 1 the arrows flee! 

Woe to Jerusalem I woe, woo to me 1 ’ 

A stone descends from off the towers high; 

And, as the echo still repeats the cry, 

The prophet falls, ’mid shriek and triumph-swell: 
He has fulfilled his dreary mission well. 


’Tis eve; the Roman rcsteth in his tent — 

The fight is done, the victor’s strength is spent; 

The helm is lifted from his heated brow, 

The sword, unsheathed, is resting by him now. 

His face is turned to the bright setting sun; 

Perchance he muses on the battle won, 

Perchance upon tho mystic prophet’s word. 

He starts, he turns, ho grasps again his sword; 

A shout is borne upon the evening air, 

A frantic wail, as if of wild despair: 

‘ Save 1 save ! the holy place, the temple burns 1 ’ 

Swift thitherward his flying steps he turns; 

In mad confusion shout the assembled throng, 

The echoing hills the piercing shrieks prolong. 

He gains the blood-stained spot, he waves his hand, 

And gives in trumpet-tones his stem command: 

1 Save ye the altars of your God, 

The holy aisles your fathers trod! 

Fling not a torch- or brand 1 
Save ! save ! the flames are rushing high ! 

• Men 1 soldiers ! sons of Israel 1 fly 1 

Ye sacrilegious wretches 1 stand 1 ’ 

They heed him not, they have not heard the sound; 

’Mid roar of crackling flame his voice is drowned. 

Far spread the flames, and louder roars the din, 

A crowd has gathered in tho court within; 

Tho smoking pillars one hot ruin fall — 

Men, soldiers, priest, and temple, perish all! 

’Tis done, and desolation makes its home 
Where in the sun-light gleamed tho temple’s dome ; 

’Tis done, and Jewish tribes their tribute bring 
Tho heathen conqueror, Judea’s king. lucnir. a. acmkmak. 
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H 0 M E . 

In the night when all is silent and still, and the little stars twinkle 
in the far-off heavens, I look lingeringly across the wide ocean and sigh 
for home. The power and beauty of that word few can realize who 
have not at some time lived in other lands, far away from the associa¬ 
tions of early childhood, and from the sweet by-lanes all fragrant with the 
primrose, the daisy and the brier — lanes where children gathered in 
joyful gambol of mirth, sacred now to the heart of ripened manhood. 

It is some years since I first thought of wandering into distant parts, 
and gathering up the romance of enchanted localities, to return laden 
with associations that should make me happy, and lend a halo of glory 
to my homely fireside. 

Man sets out in the morning, all-sufficient in his enthusiasm, and 
chanting his merry notes thinks so to pass through the turmoil and con¬ 
tention of life ; in the midst of his journey he wavers and staggers oft, 
without knowing which way to go. See him — a look backward and 
a look forward — mammon is struggling with him, while affection is 
presenting to his view the child at its play, and the rippling brook 
where he was wont to watch the bubbles, as they kissed the lillies in 
the evening tide — accents gentle say : ‘ Home, Home. 1 

Our ejaculations startle many; they view us with astonishment: 
they are dim, shadowy, and incoherent; often in talk the heart is wan¬ 
dering and unstable, where it should be fixed and abiding. 

Oh ! this indecision of purpose, this gnawing at the heart, that will 
not let us rest; all the day long we are binding ourselves to the bidding 
of expediency, and all the night unravelling those very things by the 
force of affection. 

Awhile we have a quiet conscience, build up friendships, and think 
what other years will do, if God spares us, to cement those ties; but 
suddenly a little trivial incident unmans us, the music that swells the 
hearts of our fellow-workers finds us in tears. Yes! that is a song 
mother used to sing ; we remember her gentle voice ; that sweet, be¬ 
nignant face we must see again. 

Our resolutions of yester-hour are gone. Once again we start on a 
new fife ; we talk to our friends of going home, resigning all our pros¬ 
pects, and gladdening the old^fireside by our presence ; and yet we do 
not get away ; the struggle goes on ; we are not consistent; we are as 
changeable as the wavering wind : so say those who know us outwardly. 
Man, do you understand the struggle that is going on ? Do you under¬ 
stand the human heart ? Accuse us not harshly. 

When letters go to tell those at home that we are well, they are 
written with a sad heart; with all our seeming cheerfulness and desire 
to make absent ones think we are happy, a little word unconsciously 
glides in ; wishes and joys and hopes are not strangers in such connex¬ 
ions, and never will be until the heart becomes unconscious of life. 

Mother thinks our absence long ; brothers look forward with delight 
to a happy reunion; sisters feel the separation on a bridal day. 
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Was it for bread that we came away ? then if we return can we find 
the means of support for ourselves id a society in which we have no dis¬ 
tinct identity ? Here we live and have every intellectual gratification. 
There we may sit and revel in the warm affections of kindred and friends, 
but we lack the bread; we do not possess the ability to apply ourselves 
to the old routine. Does not mistrust dim our vision ? 

Let affection be but our guide, and though humble our cottage-fare, 
words of content are on our lips, children gather around our knees. The 
church-bell sounds through the dell, and before the night’s rest songs of 
joy are heard to ascend on high. 

The meandering river that our little bark gayly glided on is ever pres¬ 
ent to us ; we see its green banks in the twilight. Here we gently floated 
down the stream as the evening%un went to rest on the top of the distant 
hills, and we sang a merry rustic’s song. 

The coy young maidens sat on the water’s banks, and pleasant looked 
each one as we shouted a hearty ‘ Hurrah! * Then we would pull our 
boat on shore, laugh at the wild stare of the cattle, dance in the woods 
till all the children put on our gestures, and bashful girls gave glances 
of approval, and once again row away and sing the boatman’s song. 

By the home fireside we lent ourselves to romance and a dreamy im¬ 
aginativeness, told tales of giants craving for the blood of Englishmen, of 
little Tom Whittingtons and great Bow-Bells, built pretty castles in the 
air, rode on airy nothings,'and shut our eyes to behold little firmaments of 
sunshine and glory revolving at our pleasure; and then the sea-coal fire 
was full of images ; sometimes it would have a trim-looking sailor, that 
was to be sister’s sweetheart; there was grandfather tottering onward 
with his staff, till one full blaze sent him into nothingness; mother had a 
stem old bachelor always looking at her, and I sometimes fancied —it was 
but a fancy — that a little child in innocence wooed me as a lover. 

Alas ! these thousand little images are gone ; we no longer close our 
eyes to invite a feeling of dreaminess ; it would only bring back to our 
memory the things that are gone for ever. 

A real child of flesh and blood, whom we all loved, made us much 
mirth. His little blue eyes and roguish laugh, always full of life, and such 
a plump, round-faced little fellow, happy and as joyous as a bird in spring. 

Yes, but this child is growing out of these habits and looks every day, 
and if we see him again perhaps we may not be able to recognize him. 
That image that we treasured up in our memory will not answer for 
him. Affection is a corporeal conservative to absent ones. How oft have 
we indulged the thought that if we had the little one by our side we 
could bury our cares by tossing him in our arms. 

Not altogether in idle talk or fairy mythology were our evenings spent. 
Mother had too deep a sense of the reverence due to an all-wise God to 
counsel this. Each repast found us offering up our thanks for the bless¬ 
ings we enjoyed, not of our own merit, but of the fruits of mercy and 
compassion. The Bible oft was read; and at night (it is a sweet remem¬ 
brance to us) mother taught our infant lips to repeat the Christian’s 
prayer, and then with a kiss and an invocation to God to bless us and 
keep us always under His care and by her roof, she half in sadness and 
half in joy left us for the night. Sometimes when she thought we were 
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all asleep, she came, perhaps once, perhaps oftener, to look at us again. 
Yet we did much to make her sorrowful, committed wrong and pained 
her heart deeply, and now the very thought of these things presses upon us 
heavily, and we can only say : Blessed be God for a mother's love, pure 
and undefiled, that hopes and lives and loves for the wayward and the 
wicked. Here is no interest mingled with respect, here is no com¬ 
passion wound up in cold looks and lofty bearings, but a free and 
extended arm, and a voice that gives utterance only to assure that we 
have a true friend. 

Not lightly would we portray the character of a mother endeared to 
us by all that is noble and good. There are fountains of bliss that exist 
not for the world; it is sufficient that the flower blooms and flourishes 
in quietude. • 

We love not our birth-place because it is peculiarly picturesque or 
beautiful, because it is hallowed by the association of great deeds of valor, 
or that sanctity here has built itself quiet retreats and found a resting- 
place in days gone by ; it is for none of these things that we care aught 
If the hills were as barren as the desert, and the valley possessed no 
lovely retreat, it would still be the same cherished place. We love it 
simply from early association. It is a place where every man's heart 
centres, where he hopes one day to return and build up a name, or perhaps 
to lay one aside to become the counsellor and friend of the poor and needy. 

We look at home as it was in our early days. There was the cottage 
half hid in honeysuckles and graceful running-roses, with an old apple-tree 
close by, known by all school-boys and school-mates ; the garden, neatly 
bordered with box, here a stalk, there a lily ; in this corner a sweet per¬ 
fuming geranium, in that a diffident hcarts-ease ; the centre was full ol 
cluster-roses, carnations and fusia, and then there were the garden fences, 
inclosing bushes, the delight of juvenility. Some little unknown birds, 
bold at our hospitality, built their nests and reared their young in nooks 
of the garden. 

In this quiet, secluded home we passed many happy days. Men called 
it the grove. Tall elms stretched their majestic heads high in the air 
and played with the wayward wind. 

The parish church, with the adjoining ruins of the once-renowned 
monastery of the White Friars, and the massive stone walls encompass¬ 
ing the town, stood as monuments of the industry of the men of the twelfth 
century, and were as a book in which w r ere written strange tales of in¬ 
vasions and Avars, valor, heroism and devotion. We have often looked 
upon these noble remnants of a by-gone age, and asked ourselves if the 
little pigmies of these our days bear any resemblance to the valiant and 
heroic men of yore. 

Not to be forgotten is the organ ; its body made of Saxon-oak, cut and 
carved with the most grotesque figures, nowise symbolical of the life 
ethereal, monstrosities all of them such as youth loves to study, and as 
oft deride. We confess, however, our ignorance in these things. St. 
Nicholas may, for aught we know, be personified in a look of exult¬ 
ation, as if at some sad thing done evincing his supremacy. 

On the centre of the organ stood a sentinel of purity, with stretched 
wings and a trumpet in his hand, and after the soft, soothing persuasives 
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bringing calm delight, the angel’s voice awoke, and out of the trump 
came an angelic ‘ Shout, shout! ’ Oh ! the rapture, the overpowering 
sense of beatitude ; we are drinking in the experience of a higher 
Being ; we do not breathe. There is no animal life in us, and if these 
sounds were reverberating through us long, we should have no tangible 
being ; we are overwhelmed, aghast, astounded ; we will put our hands 
to our mouths and be as dumb men. 

Not far aw r ay the great sea cast its restless waves on the bosom of the 
hills. You would stand in a still night and hear its roar, and the 
shingle tossing hither and thither, now advancing a step and then re¬ 
ceding again ; and in dread winter-storms not unfrequently did the cries 
of the perishing sailor come to you in vain. A wild, piercing shriek of 
despair went up from the wreck, and all was over. 

Out in the ocean laid quicksands and shifting banks, that no buoys or 
lights could speak of — monster spies and entrappers. Bravely sailed the 
bark homeward from a far-off land ; she strikes, is on her beam ends, 
and ere many hours the cold and the fierce dash of the surf over the 
imbedding ship have released each human soul from the cares and 
troubles of life. 

Men would oft peril their lives in venturing out to sea in the hope to 
save whom they could. They, too, not unfrequently were heard of no 
more, and little children were left to mourn and sulfer with hunger. 

That sea, that distant roar, that wild, frantic cry of despair, are ever 
to us a lesson of the omnipotence of the Creator and Ruler of the 
universe. 

Many of these associations have passed away for a while, to give place 
only more vividly to the remembrance of the day of separation, wdien 
half-unconscious of our future, w’e bid good-by. What an overpower¬ 
ing sense there is in this word. Every thing says farewell. The child¬ 
ren kiss you, and then weep ; the tender mother presses your hand, and 
hang3 around your neck, while she implores the protection of Heaven. 
All is a sad echo, farewell! We go away with an undecided purpose 
and a faltering footstep. 

And now after many years we retrace our course, w r e come to join 
our friends ; but how many have we not to count as among the dead, 
and sorrowful more than all is the thought that one to whom we felt 
more than a brother's affection is no more, that the cheerful face and 
bright smile have passed away, and that in a distant land lies all that 
is mortal of a tender and benignant companion. 

Xomore! no more 
In autumn’s solemn eve 

He lingers on the lonely shore, 

* Or hears the angry ocean 

Dashing at the prisou-Uoor. 

Rest! rest! 

The spirit homeward’s gone; 

Dust to dust hath mingled. 

As we meditate calmly on our short pilgrimage, we are conscious that 
the only true solace and comfort for the yearning and discontented soul, 
is a reliance on a holier and better life, and a steadfast looking forward 
to the realization of the same. 
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THE INDIAN SUMMER. 


BT J . SWBTT. 


X. 

The Summer takes a sad farewell, 

And glides with noiseless step away; 

Brown Autumn comes o’er hill and dell, 
To hold o’er earth her sober sway. 

n. 

On dying loaves, with magic hand, 
Frost-spirits rainbow-colors trace; 

The forest seems enchanted land, 

The fairies’ chosen dwelling-place. 

in. 

The Beautiful claims earth’s domains, 

And unseen artists every hour 

Are sketching on the hills and plains 
The softest tints, with matchless power. 


The Indian Summer’s glimmering haze 
Rests on the changing earth awhile, 
And over field and forest plays 
The Summer’s last sad parting smile. 


The winds lie hushed in dreamy sleep, 
And Nature sinks in calm repose, 

A prelude to her slumbers deep, 

Beneath the wintry shroud of snows. 

VL 

The roving Indian, Nature’s child, 

Felt the sweet influence in his breast, 
And fancied that the season mild 
Came from Sowano’s realms of rest. 

VIL 

The Orient basks in brighter skies, 

Italia boasts a softer clime, 

But no land has the gorgeous dves 
Of our mild Indian Summer time. 

vin.; 

These autumn views are all our own, 
Painted by Nature’s truthful hand, 
Hung on our Northern hills alone 
To beautify our father-land. 
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THE BIRTH OF FLEANOE KRUGER. 


BY CAROLINE CITESKBEO’. 


PART TWO. 

It was a fierce struggle through which Fleance Kruger passed ; not 
what they might think who, by association, had entirely lifted her from 
such a sphere of toiling life as this, even to their own. What they 
might think was not the point. It was the sudden unmasking to herself 
of the extent to which she had been dreaming; but she did not stand 
before herself as one who had dreamed. She had actually lived ; but 
what she had believed through that living, now so rudely swept away ! 
A stern, fierce struggle, and the light stood in the midst of the darkness 
to help her through the conflict, and she comprehended it not, and 
fought alone, and so was overcome. 

When at length Miss Kingswood came seeking her, she was too much 
absorbed in her own delight, in all that met her eyes, to observe her 
young companion’s mood. W 7 hen she sat down beside her on the bank, 
under the evergreens, she did as she supposed, if at all she thought 
about it, Fleance also was doing. She lost herself in the wide and 
varied prospect, the wild heights, and the sweet dreams that lay along 
the slumberous valley’s heart. And when her brother joined them, and 
they walked about, down the bank, and further up the heights, they 
were too much absorbed in these scenes to notice Fleance, too happy 
themselves to suspect any thing beside delight in her heart. Wherefore 
should they imagine that she was beyond her own control on that sweet 
morning amid those blessed prospects ? — she, who should have walked 
like an angel of God among them, breathing in their purest and se- 
renest influences, beyond her own control! 

Not until she was again in the carriage, seated beside Miss Kings¬ 
wood, and they had set out on their return home, did she breathe freely. 
Now only was she safe from discovery. On their way home, in the 
pauses of the conversation, the lady was thinking on that human life 
she had found there in the midst of the solitude of nature, a solitary 
soul, and by-and-by she began to speak of him, to contrast the charac¬ 
ters of the workmen as they appeared tether, to note the various effects 
of nature and the comparative isolation of their lives upon them. The 
old workman, whom she had first addressed, had made the deepest im¬ 
pression on her mind; he seemed, she said — and she spoke thought¬ 
fully — the best specimen of what grand scenery could do for a man 
who was deprived of social advantages. And Fleance, while she lis¬ 
tened, thought, with a spasmodic effort, to repress the thinking of the 
father she had rejected, of whom these words were spoken. Only to 
pass from this mountain region to the valley below, to be beyond the 
sound of those tools with which the quarry-men wrought the blocks of 
granite. Away! but the horses seemed to go at a snail’s-pace. If she 
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could have flown, she might have passed out of reach of her accusing 
conscience ; but as they slowly, cautiously made the descent, these con¬ 
demning facts arrayed themselves against her. 

Why, in that moment when she heard her father’s voice, after the 
tumult of the surprise, had so hard and relentless a feeling come over 
her, to stay her foot and speech ? Not for his sake had she kept in the 
dark shadow ; not because of the belief that he must have had a 
reason for concealing his occupation and place from her; it was her 
own proud heart that had prevented her — false pride, false shame, and 
vile ingratitude. She called things by their proper names now. but it 
was too late to confess him. Perhaps it was only on this account that 
she gave remorse full sweep, because certain that there "was now no¬ 
thing to be done but to go on to the village, back into the school, and 
leave him toiling in the mountain for her sake, and say nothing about 
it. But who will prefer to believe that? She was cowardly rather 
than criminal now. She was not equal to the task, not able to rise up 
with all the indignation that she really felt against her coward self, 
and therefore breathed she more freely as the distance increased between 
her and him she had denied. 

Instinctively she knew and shared in the horror with which Miss 
Kingswood and her brother would look upon her, did they but know all 
she knew in regard to this day, which had given them so much enjoy¬ 
ment. They, because of whom she had wrought the iniquity, how 
would they denounce it! She saw the look with which Miss Kings- 
wood would regard her ; the wondering contempt and pity. And she 
deserved it. She had no better way of knowing that this would be the 
reception the confession would meet at Miss Kingswood’s hands, than 
the fact that it was deserving of just this reception, and no other. 

They passed by the grave-yard on their entrance into the village : it 
lay close upon the road-side, only half-screened by the rows of ever¬ 
greens that bordered it. There her mother’s grave was ; but Fleance 
had lost every thing. She dared not look down into that quiet spot. 
Accusing spirits seemed hovering around her and above her, and the 
dim, shadowy recollection of the mother rose in condemnation of the 
child. She could not steel herself against these tilings, as for a few 
moments after they were fairly on their way from the quarry, she had 
contrived to do. She could not again forget herself, and listen to the 
conversation, and enjoy the prospect. 

She had no one to whom to speak, on her return, of the happy day. 
The school was dismissed justtfLS Arthur Kingswood reined in his horses 
in front of the widow’s door, and all the children were coming out. 
Many eye3 were on Fleance Kruger as she alighted ; she saw them: 
she knew how they looked upon her, and hard she strove — it w.u a 
new task and a difficult one — to hide what was passing in her heart. 
She knew that the girls looking at her envied her as she went up the 
walk to the door of the house, by Miss Kingswood’s side ; that they all 
looked at her with wonder when they saw the stately lady, and the 
noble horses, and the elegant man who had driven them in such a 
grand and lofty style. But these things were no joy to Fleance. She 
felt no triumph because of them. A little while and she stole away to 
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the garden, and walked alone there, and took her books and tried to fix 
her mind upon them, and even endeavored to spur herself on, and to 
cheat herself, saying, that for her fathers sake, she would from this time 
make great progress, and give herself no rest, and, since he was work¬ 
ing so hard for her, and expected so much of her, she would surprise him 
by an advancement, and she would be like Miss Kingswood. Pale and 
grave, with an aching head and a heart that ached still more painfully, 
she sat poring over those books ; but she could master nothing. The 
purpose with which, in the hours of the declining day, she bent herself 
over them, more and more resolutely, failed. Her memory refused to 
retain those lessons. 

At night-fall, Miss Kingswood, walking on the balcony, espied Fleance 
in the garden, and called to her; and as Fleance came, she gently 
chid her indiscretion in remaining out while the dew was falling so 
heavily. tShe would have had Fleance go with her to her room, but on 
the plea of her headache, the girl went off early to her bed, you do not 
think to sleep. 

She laid aside the garments she had worn that day, purchased by her 
fathers toil. She piled her school-books together, as was her nightly 
habit, on the stand beside her bed — books purchased by his labor, his 
hopes in the result of her faithful study. She laid herself upon her 
bed, and thought of him lying under the roof of one of those mountain- 
huts, wearied with his day of toil, thinking of her, praying for her, as 
she had often heard him pray. She saw him not with her eyes, but 
Miss Kingswood had not remarked, as she would have done had there 
been occasion, that his dress differed in any respect from that of his 
hard-working companions. He was like the other men whom she had 
seen. Miss Kingswood had merely observed his civility, his self-respect, 
and nothing more. 

It is the stupid and the dull that sleep on while * the hour is at hand.* 
Fleance could not sleep, could not rest upon her bed, could not even lie 
there, and she arose, re-lighted her lamp, and bolted her door. Having 
done this, what now does she contemplate ? She takes from the box. 
where, under lock and key she keeps them, the letters he has mitten 
from ‘ abroad,’ and she reads them all again. Then she crept back to 
bed again, put out the light, and wept till long past midnight. Bitter 
tears they were, for sin was borne away in them, and the bitterness of 
death is in sin. 

But when the hour that was at hand had come, then she sat up in 
her bed again, thinking ; and drawn out by her thinking, she stood be¬ 
fore the window and looked on earth and heaven* and heaven and earth 
waited while she stood and thought. 

The moon was shining, the earth was still. She did not particularly 
observe cither of these facts. They were not things to be taken into 
this account. Storm and darkness, light and calm were now merely 
names to her, and not with names was Fleance Kruger dealing. With 
great haste she turned at length from the window, and began to dress 
hersel f. No somnambulism here ! She knows what she will do. Thank 
Heaven ! she knows what she will do. Not in the holiday garments 
she has worn to-day, does she proceed to array herself* is her work¬ 
ing-dress that she puts on. 
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A door of her room led into the back part of the house, where no one 
slept. Fleance went that way softly, cautiously, as though walking in 
her sleep, and got out by the window. She was escaping, but from her¬ 
self, rather than from any hand or voice of authority, or love; there 
was but one thing in this world for Fleance Kruger to do ; the swiftest 
way in which that might be done, was the best for her, and there was 
no counting of the chances. 

By the window she made her escape, and passing through the yard, 
she ran on till she reached the mountain-road. The moon was in mid- 
heaven, and at its full, but the light thereof was often obscured by fly¬ 
ing clouds. A little rain had fallen earlier in the night, and a mist 
was now passing through the valley, but Fleance saw nothing but a 
bent figure toiling over blocks of stone for her, heard nothing but a 
voice calling to her heart, and she made haste to answer it. 

The distance that lay between them, the weariness, the possible 
danger had not occurred to her when she gave way to the leadings of 
the impulse through which her better nature made proclamation of it¬ 
self. 9 To right a monstrous moral wrong ; to assert, not her innocence, 
alas ! that could not be, but her penitence and remorse ; to confess him 
whom she had denied ; to tell him that she knew his route of travel, 
and to beseech that she might abide with him, work with him in the 
pit, if he must work there — for he should make no further purchases at 
such a price as he had paid for one worthless as she— for this she went. 
And as she went, the agitation and confusion of her thoughts was less¬ 
ened and subdued. Her pace slackened, but she did not halt to rest, 
nor pause to look back, nor take any thought of those whom she had 
left behind her. On, on she went, without fingering, without haste, 
growing, as she ascended, more calm, more resolute, more sorrowful. 
That night had no terrors for her ; temporal things were out of mind ; 
a spiritual contest, a spiritual victory had raised her above mere mortal 
fears. She climbed the winding road without anticipation of evil, and 
no evil w r as there. She could have encountered any obstacle with 
courage, for none could come to her in a shape so terrible, or compel a 
contest so fearful as her own self had compelled that day. 

She was unmindful of the passing of the night. The moon hid the 
glory of the dawm, and the day broke upon her at sun-rise. Night or 
morning, it were all the same. If she could but five to confess her father 
before ail the w'orld, that toiling man before Miss Kingswood as her father, 
to do him honor, as before Heaven she had shown him dishonor, that was 
all she asked. She did not hear the birds that sang, nor see that the 
day was to be one that w r ould rival the glory of yesterday. She had no 
sense of these things. Time might bring to her again its accustomed 
joy, but for her it has none now. After a brief pause for rest, she set 
forth again. She would not spare herself, nor confess by any motion 
that she was weary, and it was not an hour after sun-rise when she 
came wutliin sound of the workmen. No sound ever fell upon her ear 
so grateful as that. It staid for a moment her foot-steps, and she laid 
her hand on her heart, but its fluttering was not to be stilled thus; so 
strangely it fluttered, so fast it beat, so violently it throbbed ; and yet 
she went on; for there was at least no faltering or fluttering of her 
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purpose, and it was given her to forget herself, to go forward thinking 
rather of the approaching union than the cause that impelled it. 

When she came at last in sight of the pit, and drew near and nearer 
to it, until she stood again on the spot where yesterday Miss Kingswood 
and her brother and a happy child alighted from the carriage, she 
paused again to think, and then once more she went on resolute, and 
descended into the pit, and did not think to observe if the workmen 
would recognize her for the person that came yesterday with the grand 
lady, or to see if they would look up from their work and pause a mo¬ 
ment before they went on again, as they did on that fatal day. 

She thought that she could tell the very place where her father 
would he working ; but the pit was changed since yesterday, both in 
form and occupancy. The workmen had been blasting the rocks, and 
the corner in which Kruger had worked was quite tom away, and great 
piles of broken stone were lying there where she had hoped to find him. 
Disappointed, Fleance turned from this scene, and advanced toward the 
nearest workman. 

* Does Benjamin Kruger work here ? * she asked. 

The man dropped his hammer and looked at her. His face length¬ 
ened, he seemed about to answer, but changed his purpose. He had 
heard that Kruger had a child, and, without pausing to consider the 
reasonableness of his guess that this was she, he said: 

1 Did you get the news down in the village so quick ? * 

* What news ? Do you know where he is ? I have something to say 
to him,’ said Fleance, hurriedly, alarmed by the man’s words, and by 
his manner, which made them doubly significant. 

The quarry-man hesitated ; he thought he could discern a likeness to 
Kruger in the girl, in her face and her voice, and instead of replying, 
he concluded by pointing to the man next him, and went on with his 
work. 

The strangeness of the act heightened her trouble ; fearing she knew 
not what, Fleance went on and repeated her question. Duller than the 
other, or more intent upon his labor, the man, hardly looking up, 
said : 

« He *s up to his cabin, I expect. That’s where we left him.’ And 
when Fleance begged that he would tell her which cabin it was, he 
looked up slowly and pointed out the path that led up to the hut. 

Up that path, as if for life or death, she ran. That some dreadful 
thing had happened, she knew, but what or how, she dared not ask or 
think. Many eyes were on her as the slight figure went, and seemed 
to fly up the steep and rocky way. The man whom she had first ad¬ 
dressed, wiped his eyes as she ran past him, and he seemed for a mo¬ 
ment on the point of following her, when he saw her hurry up the 
path, but he did not, and she went alone. 

Breathless she reached the place she sought, the point of land for 
which she made with desperate endeavor, as the shipwrecked sailor for 
the harbor near. The door of the cabin stood ajar. Gently pushing 
it, Fleance crossed the threshold. 

Kruger was lying upon the bed. She knew that it was her father, 
though the room was darkened, and the face of the person on the bed 
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was hidden from her sight. The chair on which she placed her hand, 
against which she leaned for support when she first entered the room, 
held his garments, his poor, worn garments, and his cap. She knew 
that they were his. There were two persons standing by the bed when 
she went in — a woman and a man, and she recognized the man’s face : 
he was a physician of the village. He also recognized her, and came 
up to her, and took her by the hand, and led her softly out into the 
open day. 

He hardly questioned her as to how or why she came. He said no¬ 
thing to indicate surprise when Fleance told him that she had come up 
to see her father ; but he told her what had happened in few words : 
that he had been summoned the evening before to attend Mr. Kruger, 
who had been hurt by a premature ignition of the powder, and explo¬ 
sion of the rock, and that if she went into the room again, which he 
seemed inclined to think she had better not do, she must remain quiet 
and disturb no one. He offered to take her back with him to the vil¬ 
lage ; he should now be going home in a few minutes, having done all 
that could be done just yet for the comfort of the patient. He should 
be up again that day, and every day, of course, and would constantly 
report to her; for this was not a very comfortable place for her to 
stay in. 

Fleance listened to all he said, quietly. She seemed to repress the 
impatience she felt at this manner of the doctor’s address, to listen as 
if it were a part of the penalty she should pay. AY hat cause had any 
one to suppose that she cherished an affection for her father such as 
would impel her to put up with inconveniences, and insist on remain¬ 
ing to serve him, at least to watch beside him, who had no child but 
her ? 

But she answered with a determination such as the doctor attempted 
not to thwart. She did not ask him what the wounds were her father 
had received ; she dared not, but she said : 

‘ I came up to the quarry without Mrs. Thomas’s knowledge. If you 
will be so good as to go and tell her I am here with my father. I came 
up this morning, and I shall stay till he is better.’ 

The doctor merely answered that her wish should be obeyed, and 
that his order must be. If she remained, she must say nothing to her 
father, must do nothing that would in any way disturb him. He turned 
from Fleance as he said this, and went back to the cabin. Fleance did 
not follow him. 

She sat down on a projecting ledge of rock, and hid her face. This 
that had befallen her seemed verily greater than she could bear. The 
courage that had sustained her, the strength of a high resolve had 
borne her through all the distance that lay between her father and her¬ 
self, but now here, she was powerless. What was it that had befallen 
him ? How was he w’ounded ? Would he recover ? She dared not 
think upon it; she lay down upon the rock, and shut the day out from 
her eyes, and within her soul was darkness. 

But her unasked questions were immediately to be answered. While 
yet she remained there alone, a sound of voices, speaking in the path 
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beneath, came up to her, the words spoken rising distinctly through the 
stillness of the place, as if whispered in her ear : 

* His right arm gone ! Poor fellow ! poor fellow! And his eyes 

blinded, did you say ? Terrible ! But still he may recover his sight; 
such accidents-’ 

It was Arthur Kingswood’s voice speaking to his guide. The doctor 
had left orders in the village that Kingswood should be apprized at once 
of what had happened, and when the intelligence reached him, the 
proprietor lost no time in coming up to the works. 

Fleance Kruger started to her feet as she heard that voice. She did 
not need to nerve herself in order to do this. She had no more battles 
to fight; she was free. As she stood up, and he advanced, Kingswood 
saw her, and seeing her, he stopped short, as if a spectre had risen in 
his path. 

‘ Fleance! you here ! * 

* I came up to see my father. He is in there,’ she answered hastily, 
so eager was she that he should know it was her father that was 
wounded, so eager to confess him. As she spoke, she pointed to the 
hut. Then she added, for he was surprised, and not quick to under¬ 
stand her, and stood looking at her without speaking : ‘ When you go 
back, tell Miss Kingswood that I came up to see my father, and that I 
am staying here to nurse him.’ 

Kingswood advanced toward Fleance with misgiving, thinking that 
she must be beside herself. He was troubled on her account, she looked 
so pale and so exhausted. The man who had been his guide went on 
his way toward the cabin, and left them alone there together. 

1 Fleance, how came you here ? * asked Arthur Kingswood. 

She met his glance and answered instantly : 

* I walked up, Sir.’ 

‘ What could have sent you ? Did you dream that your father was 
hurt, or did any one come for you ? Your father, you say l Did you 
know all the while that he was here ? You said nothing of him yes¬ 
terday.’ 

Fleance paused a moment before she answered. Her cheek grew 
violently red ; his words seemed to express some doubt of her, at least 
very much of surprise. Then she said, in a slow, distinct tone, as if 
she would not have him lose a word of what she had to say: 

4 Mr. Kingswood, I did not know that he teas here when we came up 
yesterday. I thought he was away on some business somewhere. I 
did not know that he was working up here for me. When I heard him 
speak to Miss Kingswood, I knew his voice ; but I could not believe it 
was his for a moment; but I knew it right afterward. I knew it was 
his voice. Oh ! it was wicked and cruel, but I went olT, and did n’t see 
him ; but last night I repented. I repented before we got half-way 
down the mountain. But in the night I determined to come back to 
him, and so I had n’t to be sent for, Mr. Kingswood.’ 

These last words she said with a trifle of exultation, as though, in 
the midst of ail these miserable circumstances, there was a spark of 
comfort.' 

Kingswood was slow to take in all that was involved in these 
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words, more slow than his sister, who wept, her first of such tears, 
when he repeated them to her ; but the words left him more thought¬ 
ful than they found him. 

* Have you seen him yet, Fleance ? ’ he asked, it seemed to her with 
more than his usual kindness. 

1 No,’ she answered. 

He did not let go her hand, but led her on with him along the nar¬ 
row path. At the door of the hut she released herself, and sat down 
on the step. 

* Will you not go in ? * 

* When you are all gone I will. I must not speak to him, the doctor 
said.’ 

So Arthur Kingswood left her there, and went alone within. 

The few words he had spoken to Fleance, his presence there, the op¬ 
portunity she had found, and so speedily, to confess her folly and sin, did 
more for her than repose or refreshment of body could have done. She 
had now no thought of weariness, and the soreness of her anguish was 
removed. On the words she heard Kingswood saying to his guide, she 
pondered. Blindness! mutilation! and in that hour she did not so 
much grieve over her father’s loss as resolve on her own doing. 

Kruger’s right hand, Kruger’s eyes would his daughter Fleance be. 
She waited without the hut, heard the soft steps within, and the sup¬ 
pressed voices, and when they came to the door again, she arose and 
went noiselessly farther away. The woman of the house — a stout, 
kind-hearted body, who had lived in reverence of Kruger from her 
youth up — came out with the doctor and Arthur Kingswood, and the 
doctor gave her his instructions. When the consultation was over, 
Kingswood followed after Fleance, and she saw that he had wept since 
she last spoke to him. He came now and said to her : ‘ 1 shall go down 
to the village at once. The first thing I shall do will be to tell my sis¬ 
ter where you are, and deliver your message. We shall do every thing 
for your father’s comfort and speedy recovery that can be done. I need 
not say that. It is w f ell that you came up. I am glad you came ; I 
am glad you w’alke’d ; but you had better not speak to him until the 
doctor comes again. You can help the woman, but you had better go 
in first, and put yourself into a condition for doing so. She will find a 
place where you can lie down and rest. You must be very tired after 
so long a walk. If you should fall sick yourself, you know your father 
would then be under the care of other people.’ 

This being Arthur Kingswood that spoke, the brother whom Miss 
Kingswood seemed to take such pleasure in obeying when he made any 
suggestion, or expressed any wfish to her, it was enough for Fleance 
Kruger, and she promised that she wnuld do as he had recommended. 

Under the same roof that sheltered her father, she lay down to rest. 
She had stood beside his bed and noiselessly listened to the painful sighs 
which now and then escaped him. So near, and he not know it! but 
not as yesterday, near by. Here, in the midst of this fearful ruin, there 
was less inward striving, and less bitterness and anguish. She had 
stood shudderingly and yet resolute, thinking of tliis mutilated life; yet 
it was life : and she had prayed in that silence. 
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For several days, Kruger’s mind was delirious, but the fever and the 
pain at length abated under the constant and tender assiduity of his 
nurse and doctor ; for Kingswood was ‘ a man having authority,’ and 
his demands on these aids were incessant. 

As Kruger’s mind became clear again, though he said nothing of his 
daughter to any one, when day after day Kingswood came up from the 
village, he seemed to take an increasing interest in his arrival, and 
there was a question that lingered unspoken on his lip, which in his 
blindness and helplessness he could not endure to speak ; for he had no 
more proud hopes for Fleance ; he could do no more for his daughter. 

The fact at length became apparent to Arthur Kingswood, and he 
said one day quietly : 

‘ Kruger, you should have your daughter with you now, you are get¬ 
ting on so fast. She longs to take her place here, but is almost tired of 
waiting, you are so slow about giving your invitation.’ 

A silence intervened between the utterance of these words and those 
that followed in response. When the father spoke, his voice was tremu¬ 
lous in the eagerness of its injunction. Stretching forth his arm, and 
groping toward the young man, he said : * Bring Fleance.* 

‘ I will do that most gladly, Sir, and there shall be no delay,’ said 
Kingswood cheerfully, though far from unmoved ; and leaving the bed¬ 
side a moment, he returned again with Fleance. He said not a word 
as lie reentered, but the quick ear of the sick man caught and recog¬ 
nized the fail of the young girl’s foot. It was the same step that he 
had listened to these many days, dreaming as he heard it that in the 
foot-fall of the mountain maiden, he could catch the sound prophetic of 
the advance of his dear, coming child. 

She told him, when Arthur had gone away, saying that to-morrow 
his sister was coming up with him; Fleance told him, for he would 
have him tell her all, all that she had felt and thought and done since 
they parted in the spring; she told him, holding his hard hand that 
had toiled so long for her, with some tears, for all that welled within 
her heart could not be repressed; she told him of that summer which 
was waning now; of the manner in which his letters had come to 
her, and to what a pleasant deception she had given way, believing 
that he was indeed as he said figuratively * abroad ; * at all which Kru¬ 
ger smiled as he listened, and then looked grave when she had finished, 
and said, as if in some sudden apprehension of consequences he had 
never feared before: ‘ I should not have done it; poor child, I meant 
no deception, yet it acted as one on you ! ’ and then, strengthened by his 
words, yet eager to acquit him , in a lower voice, but bravely still, she 
told him of the visit to the quarry, and of all that followed after. She 
would keep back none of this. Her father desired most of all, now, 
even as in the by-gone time, to know how she was growing in her heart, 
how mentally ; and could she bring herself before him and not tell him 
of all this ? It might pain him for a moment, but if he knew her fall and 
the way that she had risen again, would he not trust and confide in her, 
and love her as he could not have done had she merely left him to con¬ 
ceive of her as a child who knew nothing of such conflicts and victo¬ 
ries ? 
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When she had finished speaking— for he let her go on with the story 
without once interrupting the low sweet voice that poured the burden of 
her heart upon him — Kruger cried : ‘ Glory to God ! 0 child, child !’ 
With a broken voice, and a tenderness such as even from his lips hm! 
never found expression, he said this, and then aloud he prayed, and the 
listening Fleance heard him give thanksgiving unto the Lord of heaven 
and earth, the Redeemer of souls, that unto him He had vouchsafed 
this manifestation of His infinite loving-kindness. 

Humbled, as no rebuking word could have humbled her, stood 
Fleance, leaning against her father’s bed, bowed over him, his hand 
upon her head, where it had rested in his praying, and God heard the 
vow she made ; and the angels, whose one impulse is loving adoration, 
might have struck their harps even to a note of triumph echoed from 
her soul that day. For her soul’s song like theirs was of thanksgiving 
to the Lamb. 

She did not leave her father’s side that day. Waiting upon, antici¬ 
pating Ills wants, a deep comfort to his heart by her presence and her 
speech — for she had youth, and strength, and a courage that could look 
life in the face — she sat there and talked to him, and her voice hardly 
faltered, of the coming time when they would go back to the village, 
and in some way, not a doubt or fear of it had she, they would be able 
to live on the fruits of their, by which Fleance meant her, industry. 

It is on the morning following this happy day, that Miss Kingswood 
comes up from the village with her brother. To Fleance, who looks up 
from her place by the bed-side, place of whose holding she is now most 
jealous, as she sees that noble figure entering the hut, and advancing 
straight toward her, her face more glorious in the young girl's eyes than 
it ever was before, perhaps from the force of contrast presented by such 
a presence in such a habitation ; to Fleance it is hardly a strange sight, 
though in the village even the widow’s pretty parlor has looked poor 
and common for so a queenly tenant; it is hardly a strange sight now 
when she beholds this woman entering this hut, and coming toward 
the bed on which her father lies. She knows now that more than a 
royal presence, even a human heart, is there. And Fleance can see its 
emotion; it is visible in the lady’s face; and her own heart is quick* 
ened to understand the kiss w r ith which Miss Kingswood greets her, 
when she bows down to her and says : ‘ God bless you.’ She had never 
named that name in the hearing of Fleance before; never had she 
kissed Fleance till now. 

When the lady lays aside her shawl and bonnet, and sits down upon 
the wooden chair beside the bed, and speaks with such respect and 
kindness to her father, Fleance can bear no more ; her tears in the past 
grievous and exciting days have not often fallen, but now she goes out 
to weep ; but they are happy tears that fall, and the child’s heart is 
glad. And it happens that the out-door world is full of sunshine : when 
she steps beyond the threshold its pure glory is around her. 

If I went further in this telling, it would be to say something of the 
life of Fleance Kruger, of its growth from this birth, and of its after- 
destiny. Of the years in which Benjamin Kruger’s Hope ripened into 
the beauty of its fruition. 
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There comes a time of trial to every spirit in which its temper is told, 
and its destiny thence may be prophesied. Such a time has here been 
dwelt upon ; and the prophecy requires no special gift of inspiration. 1 
would not have these pages degenerate into a mere purpose of amuse¬ 
ment ; my own aim would be lost. Though were the tale told out, it 
might be a tale of life nobler than people who do not pass for blind 
choose often for themselves; for Ananias and Sapphira cannot be 
taught the truth, they must live and die their falsehood. It might in 
some manner and degree illustrate our highest possibility; and show 
how the true human must be a partaker of the Divine nature, as an 
Apostle said. But I have finished that which I attempted here to do. 

And yet, it might not be amiss to say that Fleance did become the 
right hand and strong staff of her father, (though only an idiot could 
doubt it,) true to the necessity that compels hidden principles and feel¬ 
ings, whether for good or evil, to assert themselves. Nor will I even 
decline saying, lest some gentle soul would wish it had been said, that 
Miss Kingswood did return to the world strengthened to herself grow in 
grace, and to fill a larger sphere more nobly, to occupy and use her 
own powers more efficiently, to behold with kinder eyes and judge with 
wiser judgment; and above all, to look more reverently, and tenderly, 
and hopefully, on the struggle of unfledged youth, and to pray over the 
struggling, and to smile also, though through her tears, though not with¬ 
out a contest and a surrender, when in after-years Arthur came to her 
from a sojourn in the region of the quarry, and laid bare liis heart before 
her, and said that with her decision his future time and his eternity 
should rest; for as he loved none beside his sister he loved Fleance Kru¬ 
ger ; that she said kind and holy words to him that day, and saw him go 
from her, feeling that he had been brought into the noble relations he 
sustained toward the working world by the life, the true, holy, happy 
life to which he hastened ; that when he told this love to her who had 
inspired it, there was in the heart of Fleance also a struggle, a surren¬ 
der, a subsequent abandonment of the fear that the old time’s pride and 
weakness would ever again conspire against her soul’s integrity, for Kings- 
wood loves her father, and has told her so, and his words and acts all 
prove it; that these things were true of all these lives, it may be well to 
say, lest amid the throng of disappointed and ever-valorously hopeful 
souls, one might feel to say : If here Hope had fruition, why are we 
defrauded ? 

I therefore do aver these things were true of these true souls ; and • 
that Benjamin Kruger, where he sits, blind, though even now not hope¬ 
lessly, maimed and well-nigh helpless, on the portico of his daughter’s 
dwelling, still her constant care and pride as she his glory, humble and 
grateful in heart that he is, has accomplished in these souls that 
came within his owm soul’s range, work such as the Pure ill Heart who 
see God alone can hope to do: and if still he is the prisoner of Hope, it 
is of that Hope which is fettered by no worldly anxiety ; of that which 
day by day leads him out to the discernment of the fairest prospects, and 
opens wider to his mind the kingdom which is over and above all, cir¬ 
cumscribing and within all, who have come to know the path in which 
their feet are treading, and the bourne to which it leadeth. 

VOL. XLvi. 38 
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L 

Every thing looks old and dreary — 
Age is stamped on Nature’s brow: 
Earth itself looks wan and weary, 

And I fain would leave it now. 


Scenes my early fancy painted, 

Like the dew, have passed away: 
Nature’s breath, alas! is tainted 
With the dampness of decay! 

in. 

Early friends are flown for ever, 

Home’s dear fields are sere and brown: 
And ‘ the old house by the river,’ 

Like this heart, is falling down. 


Founts are dry that used to filter 
Dow upou the vales below: 
Oaks are dead that used to shelter 
Mo in childhood, ‘ long ago. 5 


Voices come, like tempests’ rumbling, 
Telling me I soon must fall ; 

That I am but mortar, crumbling 
From Life’s mouldy prison-wall 1 


Age on oaken staff upraises, 

One more backward look to cast, 
Where Life's fitful lantern blazes 
Dimly o’er the mighty Past. 

TIL 

# TnrE is rushing, like a hedger, 

With his gleaming scythe in hand: 
Death is footing-up his ledger, 

‘ Leaving figures in the sand.’ 

Till. 

Every thing looks old and dreary — 
Ago is stamped on Nature's brow: 
Earth itself looks wan and weary, 

And I fain would leave it now. 
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BEACH-STONES. 

I live on the sea-shore, in the suburbs of a quaint old town, and 
about half a mile from the high-road, which is visible from the western 
window of my pleasant room. The town lies to the north, about a mile 
distant; while the sea is ever dashing against the rocks, and breaking 
upon the beach, but a few rods in front of my door. I like to watch the 
vessels. To-day there are not less than sixty sail lying within a short 
distance of each other, and all of them visible from the window at which 
I sit. Each vessel has her mainsail set, and the men are busily em¬ 
ployed in catching mackerel, myriads of which fish have lately entered 
the bay. It is a pleasant sight. Although there is not a breath of wind, 
the hungry fish, swimming close to the surface, ripple it to such an ex¬ 
tent that the vessels seem to be in the midst of a gentle breeze, and this 
illusion is heightened by the ebbing tide, w'hich is slowly sweeping the 
fleet out to sea, their white sails flashing in the sunshine. In the 
offing are two or three ships, bound, probably, to remote parts of the 
globe ; while close in shore a red-shirted doryman is examining his 
lobster-traps. And now the silence is broken by the report of a musket, 
and a little skiff darts into view from behind a rocky island, wdiere her 
crew have been lying in w*ait for sea-birds. 

This latter circumstance reminds me of an afternoon in June, many 
years ago, when the quiet of the bay was broken by the roar of cannon, 
the groans of mutilated seamen, and the loud shouts of victory. How 
often, since that time, must the fishermen have cast anchor on the very 
spot where the battle w r as fought. Looking dow r n into the peaceful 
depths, perhaps some of them have fancied they beheld the whitened 
skeletons of sailors, who that day died and w r ere forgotten ; and thought, 
w ith a shudder, of the horrid turmoil in the midst of which Lawrence 
received his death-wound, and Broke called upon his boarders. What 
a contrast between that day and this ! I perceive that a flock of school-, 
girls are gathering flowers on the neighboring heights, which then sup¬ 
ported a powerful battery, and w r ere dotted with the white tents of a 
company of artillery. Let flowxrs grow there lor evermore. 

Within a league of the beach there is a sandy island, on wffiose high¬ 
est point stands a rough, dismal-looking building, w’hich was erected for 
the benefit of any who might be so unfortunate as to be there cast away. 
And this rude structure has done good service in the cause of humanity ; 
for one winter night a timber-laden schooner struck on the north-east 
part of the island, and became a complete w r reck ; and it w r as not with¬ 
out great difficulty that her crew reached the land, having to struggle 
against a stifling snow-storm. Entirely ignorant of their whereabouts, 
and w'ell-nigh exhausted by their sufferings, they were on the point of 
yielding to despair, when one of them discovered the house. Had they 
not found it, without doubt every one of them would have perished. 

If wre may rely upon tradition, there w r as once a time when the town 
of which I am a temporary resident, must have been a very peculiar 
place. I have heard, that before the Revolutionary War, the w r asher- 
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women were in the habit of stretching, their clothes-lines across the 
streets, threatening to ‘ wallop ’ any market-man who should dare to 
drive his team against them. Such a practice must have had a bad 
effect on trade. It is also said that strangers were sometimes pelted 
with stones, and obliged to ride for life, pursued by a pack of boys, 
hounding one another on with the cry : * Rock him, matey; he would ’nt 
let me hold his hoss! ’ A visit to a place where the manners and cus¬ 
toms of the people were so singular, must have been a decidedly perilous 
enterprise. 

And notwithstanding so many years have fled since the time just 
spoken of, I would advise any one contemplating a visit to the town, not 
to make his entrance on horseback ; for although there may be a great 
deal of truth in the saying, * Times change and men change with them,’ 
I am convinced that it does not apply to the boys. A few dap ago. 
having bought a splendid pacer, I sprang into the saddle with the inten¬ 
tion of cantering down to the post-office. At that time I was not a very 
superior rider, and in passing through the streets I was invariably cheered 
by the boys at play, who in some cases came crowding after me, making 
sundry contemptuous remarks in regard to my horsemanship; and as I 
dared not put the beast to his speed, and was afraid to retrace my steps 
lest the young rascals should pull me out of the saddle, I thought it best 
to slip into a back lane and leave my gallant roan with a farrier, tell¬ 
ing him that the horse's shoes were rather loose. This accomplished,! 
skulked home through the fields, and about two hours later Hotspur 
galloped into the yard, ridden by two boys whom I thought I had seen 
before. Since that time my equestrian excursions have not extended 
beyond the limits of my farm. 

Although our dwelling-place is in so secluded a spot, we are not by 
any means without visitors. Sometimes they come by water. A few 
years ago we were beset by a scouting party of Penobscot Indians, who 
had come all the way from tneir eastern homes in birch canoes, paddling 
them along the coast. They remained encamped in our neighborhood 
nearly a week, earning a little money by selling fancy baskets and other 
knick-knacks to the * palefaces,’ who came in swarms to see them. Two 
or three of the young squaws were very pretty and dressed with great 
neatness. The young braves gave proofs of their skill as archers by 
shooting coppers from the head of a cleft stick, driven into the ground 
at a distance of from eight to ten yards ; while the older men spent the 
greater part of every pleasant day in their canoes, in the management of 
which they were remarkably expert. One of their most favorite arti¬ 
cles of food was the flesh of the puffing pig, a curious sort of marine 
animal which rises to the surface, puffs vigorously, rolls clumsily over, 
and then disappears. This they used to shoot with a musket. I was 
rather loth to part with these picturesque strangers ; but trade had 
slackened, and they were compelled to go. 

Occasionally a troop of little girls, after a tiresome ramble through 
the fields in search of berries or wild flowers, throng into the yard, tap 
timidly at the door, and ask for a drink of water, and leave to rest them¬ 
selves in the bam. They are easily persuaded to enter the house, and 
how their young faces brighten at the sight of a pitcher of milk. After 
half an hour’s rest, during which time they tell of the mishaps that have 
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befallen them in the pastures, they depart on an exploring expedition to 
the barn, where some of them promise corn to the old gobbler, on con¬ 
dition that he will show his pride, while others throw handfuls of hay 
to the heifer, who keeps them at a safe distance by divers threatening 
motions of her head, and a third party make an unsuccessful attempt 
to comer Clarion, who flies screaming over their heads, making them 
scatter in all directions with a tremendous uproar. Finally they gather 
up their bonnets, come to the door to tell us they are going, and in a 
few minutes the yard is as quiet as it was before they came. For a 
little while the silence is so painful that I listen with suppressed breath¬ 
ing, eagerly catching at the sound of distant voices, growing fainter and 
fainter, and ending in a dreamy burst of girlish laughter, which mingles 
with the solemn roar of the sea. The stillness that ensues at their de¬ 
parture seems no longer desirable, and it is thus that I realize the hap¬ 
piness which their presence has afforded me. 

And what has the future in store for these little children ? Even if 
death should spare them for a season, time and circumstance will divide 
them, bringing riches to one, and poverty to another, and sorrow and 
weariness to all; so that they will sometimes think with a sigh of the 
summer afternoon that was spent so pleasantly in a farm-yard by the 

Sea. Jesse Hepwortil 
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CILAJPTKK FIRST. 

Musing alono the other day, 

And giving fancy transient play, 

I dropped into that phase of life 
The poet speaks of in his dreams — 

‘ When truth that is, and truth that seems, 
Blend in fantastic strife.’ 

While thus entranced, appeared to me, 

As real as a thing could be, 

The curious fantasies that follow, 

Which, although due not to Apollo, 

Gave me some grains of truth to swallow; 
For truth sometimes, as it would seem, 

Is taught us even in a dream. 

Methought I saw an ancient codger, 
Whom I, for short, appellate ‘ Roger ; ’ 

(It might have been Tom Harrigood, 

Or other name of longitude.) 

Said Roger was a hard-faced man, 

And o’er his brazen features ran 
Some dozen lines or more, which care, 
And avarice, and ‘ wear and tear,’ 

And selfishness had furrowed there. 
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Broad acres Roger could command 
Of pasture, field, and meadow land. 

Whereon he Raised tremendous crops, 

That rivalled even his chimney-tops. 

Potatoes — ‘ Carters’ and ‘ Neshannocks,’ 
‘Sand-Lakes’ and ‘Pink-eyes,’ ‘Rappahanocks,’ 
‘ Mercers ’ — in bushels by tho score, 

When rot to walk his fieids forebore; 

Half-miles of corn, green, stout, and tall; 
Wheat, rye, and oats and barley — all 
(Pardon my fancy for such yarns) 

Determined seemed to burst his barns. 

To mention not his tons of hay, 

That scented tho capacious bay, 

Or roso in mimic mountains where 
Tie stacked the surplus, rich and rare. 

Omit, too, all those minor things 
Of which no decent poet sings: 

Carrots and cabbage, onions, beans, 

\ Squashes and pumpkins, beets and greens, 

\ All of a California size, 

Which made old Roger bless his eyes. 

And then his dairy 1 What a store 
Of milk-pans, brimmed and running o’er I 
Cheese by the hundred, large and sound, 

Like Falstaff’s stomach, plump and round. 
Such were the good things Roger had: 

But every good hath eke its bad. 

There were some other things he’d not , 

For his ideas never shot 
Higher than steam of dinner-pot. 

Of tho truo and the beautiful, 

He, as his ancient milking-stool 
Was ignorant; and much I fear, 

Woo never cost his eye a tear, 

Or his purse six-penco — save tiis tax, 

And that stuck to his hands like wax. 

To sum tho whole, 

(If you were on such trial bent,) 

Just bait a moise-trap with a cent, 

You’d catch his soui 

And now’t is time, this story telling, 

Briefly to speak of Roger’s dwelling. 

It was tho same (save greater wear, 

And thumped by later tempests) where 
His sire and grand-sire life had tried, 

Toiled, married, moved, grew old, and died: 
Guiltless of paint for fifty years, 

Sad as a Hottentot in tears; 

With storm-beat boards, whoso creak and wail 
Asked vainly for another naiL 
No tree of grateful shade grew nigh, 

To cool the beams of hot July; 

But down they shot, like hissing ball 
Sent into doomed Sebastopol. 

Stumps two or three were there, to show 
Where maples, many years ago, 

Had dared in honest pride to grow. 

Alas 1 their owner thought them made 
For back-logs rather than for shade: 
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They shadowed, too, a carrot-patch, 

So down they went with all dispatch. 

Of fruit-trees, ne’er a one had he, 

Nor for them cared a ‘ sumarkee: * 

I’m wrong, for in one pasture grew, 

Or rather stood, a sorry few, 

Which for their hold had fought the storm 
A hundred years, and moss and worm. 

They looked like apple, and his axe 
Had spared them, lor they paid a tax 
Of cider (though’t was very small,) 

Whene’er they strained to bear at all. 

Of other kinds, peach, pear, or plum, 

Cherry or quince, had sooner come 
In grounds of Pandemonium. 

His yards to better ends, thought he, 

Could open and devoted be. 

Carts, harrows, ploughs, and chips and muck, 
And various kinds of farming truck. 

Lay scattered round — tlio veriest clutter, 
But grateful as his bread-and-butter. 

Old Roger’s field-crops were his pride; 

But give him these, and all beside, 

Except his stock, was balderdash ; 

And as for fruit — such foolish trash 
His boys could steal, he took for granted, 

On moonless nights, and when they wanted. 
Careful, on such nocturnal rumniago, 

The owner sought not him for damage; 

And only for such legal jogging, 

The boys wero called to tako a flogging. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 

Thus endeth part first of my story. 

One day, absorbed in vain self-glory, 

In corn-field, on a pumpkin, sat 
Old Roger. Down he put his hat, 

Then plied a horn of Holland gin, 

Which he had bought for medicine; 

And, leaning ’gainst a tree that grew 
Where it could never danjage do, 
Composed himself his crops to see, 

And fell into a reverie. 

And now the strangest thing of all 
Transpired, to which I beg to call 
Your strict attention; 

Fearing that, in this latter day, 

When spirits so fantastic play, 

You ’ll think that what my muse may say 
Is pure invention. 

Was I mistaken that I heard 
A signal-whistle ? — when appeared 
An army of the quaintest things 
That e’er employed or legs or wings. 

So odd they seemed, 

That sure I am no mortal e’er 
Saw beings so grotesque and queer, 

Savo when he dreamed. 
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The nearest picture of their looks 
You ’ll find in ancient story-books — 

Of elf and ogre, sprite and fairy, 

Some winged, some clawed, some smooth, some hairy; 
Grimacing, frolicking, 

Dancing and rollicking, 

Kicking and leaping, 

And hopping and creeping; 

Some turning somersets 
Over tall violets; 

Some little joses 
Each other’s noses 

Pulling, and hiding behind the bright roses. 

Brimful of fun 
And mischief they run 

And scamper like mice, old Grimalkin to shun. 

Well, such a host as this beset 
Old Roger, and he ’ll ne’er forget 
The awful way they treated him 
Till feathers sink and lead can swim. 

All seemed with earnest zeal to bo 
The champions of some favorite tree, 

Which he, with hatred unalloyed, 

Had always warred on and destroyed. 

Each little imp possessed, I ween, 

His own peculiar magazine: 

Capacious pockets, hugely stored 
With various fruits — a motley hoard, 

Which he, with hearty aim inspired. 

Right plump at Roger’s target fired. 

Hero flew a peach and there a plum, 

While fore-and-aft the cherries come. 

Alarmed, ho squirmed on every tack, 

And caught on every side a whack; 

Hard apples bounded from his pate, 

And thumped his ribs at shocking rate. 

The little torments mocked his fears, 

Plugged at his eyes, his nose, his ears, 

His mouth, his cheeks, his sides, his breast, 

Without a single moment’s rest. 

Now, with a mad, spasmodic grasp, 

Old Roger sought a foe to clasp, 

Clutching around him far and near; 

But, with inimitable leer, 

Of his intention well aware, 

The left his fist fast-closed in air j 
Then, full of glee, like hail and rain, 

They poured their missiles in again. 

Perhaps a listener might have beard 
The pigmy-torturers fling a word 
Amid their sport, like this, to wit: 

4 Please tell me how those apples fit! 

Take that, and that I 
And learn, old rat 1 
Your war on our domain to quit. 

At him, my braves I 
Till peace ho craves —- 
No sin his villain blood to spill! 

We ’ll pommel him 
Till stars are dim; 

He ’s worse than the Nebraska-BilL’ 
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No lack was there of hearts and hands 
To execute these said commands. 

Battered and bruised and blind and numb, 
Old Roger thought his hour had come. 
AVith conscience, then, fast growing tender, 
An unconditional surrender 
He deems it best to make, until 
Ho time may have to write his will. 

So, with an accent far from bold, 

Ho calls: ‘ Pcccavi! ’ ‘ Quarter 1 * ‘ Hold I ’ 
‘ Cease 1 ’ quoth the leader of the host: 

Each Lilliputian at his post 
Repaired at once, from arms and cries, 

But still looked daggers through his eyes. 
Then came a parley, and a truce, 

The terms of which I beg excuse 
For not repeating, as they ’re long, 

Inapt for weaving into song. 

Their purport may be gathered well 
From the brief sequel I shall tell; 

And I ’ll for Roger’s credit say, 

IIo kept them to his dying-day. 


Loxg years elapsed, and Roger’s home 
Had quite a different place become: 

Fine rows of thrifty, shady trees 
Lifted their verdure to the breeze; 

The plum, the apple, and the peach 
And pear were all within his reach; 

While, nailed to every garden wall, 

His grapes were neither few nor small. 

In fact, his nursery was famed 
The country o’er, for model named. 

Still greater crops increased his joys; 

He grew in wealth, and then his boys 
Went forth no more o’ nights to sin — 

Their ‘ mother knew that they were in.* 

His neighbors dropped the name ‘old codger: * 
’T was now respectful ‘ Mr. Roger.’ 

His dwelling, too, kept pace with all: 

The shingles new, and painted wall; 

His fences straight, upright, and stout; 

His door-yards neat aud clear throughout. 

In fine, whoe’er might Roger scan, 

Found him a wholly-altered man. 

The little sprites who nightly came 
To frolic on some funny game, 

Declared he’d met their expectation, 

Needing no farther visitation. 


And now, my friends, the moral hear; 
Then you and I aro this time clear. 

MORAL. 

Not crops, alone, gigantic, can 
Of a curmudgeon make a man: 

And wondrous’t is, how raising fruit 
Can civilize the human brute, 

Stoclbridge, (3fats.) 
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THE LAST TRIP. 


BY ▲ STIAJd-BOAT CLERK. 


* All in a hot and copper sky, 

The bloody sun at noon 
Ripht up above my head doth stand, 

No bigger than the mooD,* 

with nothing to protect me from its fever-engendering rays but an 
inch and a half pine-roofing, reeking with its melted, tarred, canvas 
covering, while far surrounding, as we 4 urge our solitary way * up the 
mile-wide river, there is naught to be seen but the same dazzling, blind¬ 
ing, blazing flame, 

4 Glittering keen and bright 
For miles away, 

And stretching to the dazzled sight 
A luminous belt and fiery light, 

Beyond the dark pine bluffs aDd ’ bars 4 of sandy gray/ 

Perched up at the desk in my little 4 den,’ like old Tim Linkinwater, 
and feeling under the influence of the weather nearly as 4 fizzly* as that 
4 notched and cropped scrivener,’ I cease writing, reverentially paus¬ 
ing, while Imagination takes wing, and, transporting me from the essen¬ 
tially 4 sunny South ’ to the far North, visions of shady places, cool, 
sequestered dells, remembrances of quiet, deep valleys, dense woods, 
breezy knolls, gently-flowing murmuring streams, and harvest sounds 
from the green meadows and ripened grain-fields, 4 reeling and blush¬ 
ing to the sun/ 

* The tinkling of the shepherd’s bell 
And singing of the reapers,’ 

seen and visited aforetime, come mingling in one dreamy sound that 
drowns even the noise of 4 clanging wheel and lifting keel,’ that accom¬ 
panies our hot progress, causing me to feel cool again, and impatient for 
the 4 drawing nigh ’ of the time when, once again released from the oar, 
I can once more 4 reign and revel * in home delight among the everlast¬ 
ing hills. 

The two preceding trips to the one now in progress were what in 
boat-man’s phrase are called 4 flat ’ and 4 coal-boat trips,* and which, 
when made, are generally considered the closing trips of the season, and 
which are also dreaded by steam-boat officers almost as much as was 
the transportation, in by-gone days, of the Salt-River and Kanawha 
men. 

The returning crews of these leviathan arks of our Western wealth 
generally follow their leader. Whatever boat is selected by their pilots 
or captain, is pretty certain to secure their several crews. Like sheep, 
they go in gangs, the fastest boat, as well as those who have been most 
liberal in throwing out papers to them when ascending, being the most 
popular. 
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Once on board, they are generally masters of more than their own 
portion of the boat. Considering themselves privileged characters, 
they ignore all conventional rules, and hints to them of this or that 
part of the boat to be sacred from intrusion, hooted at. Their pre¬ 
vious free and unconstrained life gives them an independent air that is 
truly American, and would be admirable, did it not trench on the right 
of another class of passengers, who find themselves provokingly antici¬ 
pated in the choice or selection of any particular dish or delicacy at 
meals. 

At night, ignoring state-rooms, they sleep any and everywhere: on 
the deck-room freight, on the boiler and hurricane-deck, the guards, 
under the boilers, and if in a cool night, on them. 

Of course, in a horde of two or three hundred, (and we have often 
had that number,) there will be some black sheep among them : des¬ 
peradoes, ‘wharf-rat/ and ‘heavy villains’ seek such opportunities to 
ship as deck-hands or passengers for the purpose of robbery and mur¬ 
der, if need be. These robberies are of frequent daily (or rather nightly) 
occurrence, and still more frequent the bloody renconters between them 
and the belligerent mate, employed to protect the exposed deck-cargo 
from depredations, in express view of his giant frame and the reputation 
he enjoys for terminating a ‘ muss,’ in his own original and summary 
manner. 

Such are some of the reasons why steam-boat officers dread a * flat,’ 
and more especially a ‘ coal-boat ’ trip. 

Poor fellows ! We see them only in the darkest phases of their lives 
and career, and are too apt to forget their previous life of hardship and 
exposure, their incessant toilsome and wasting labor, their industry, in¬ 
domitable energy, calm endurance and perseverance, their contempt 
of danger and even of death ; for who so exposed to a sudden one as the 
workers of a coal-barge, loaded with so heavy a cargo, and to within a 
few inches of the very surface of the treacherous waters, in whose 
gloomy depths so many have found a watery grave ? 

Who can judge hardly of poor human nature if, when after running 
all these risks, wherein so many have perished by the way-side, and 
concluding safely the long, tedious journey of over two thousand miles, 
they see the termination of all their toils, and the vast city, which had 
loomed so weirdly to their boyish imaginations, and now perhaps seen 
by some of them for the first time in their lives, heaves in sight, buoy¬ 
ant in their exultation, sharing their captain’s pride and gratification in 
having so safely delivered the costly cargo intrusted to his skill and 
care, they 

• * Unanimously agree. 

When the baige is safely landed, 

To the wharf moored, 

By rope secured, 

To get up the tallest kind of a spree/ 

m which sad aspect of their character we only see them fit subjects for 
any prevailing epidemic, which too often seizes them and hurries them 
to their eternal sleep, enforcing on the officers of the boat the melan¬ 
choly duty of burying them upon the banks of the lonely river, amid 
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the eternal solitudes, there to repose till the rank vegetation of this cli¬ 
mate, blooming and then rotting and mouldering, reduces all to one 
common level ; or the mysterious river, whose remorseless waves arc 
continually giving and taking away in its ceaseless changes, whirls away 
all traces of the spot; but alas! not all remembrance from far-away 
mourning friends. 

During a brief escapade from duty and brief sojourn in * old Pitt/ in 
the winter, among other interesting memorials and things of fame that 
characterize the Birmingham of America was the sadder sight of the 
assemblage every morning of the hundreds of this class on the banks of 
the river, in anxious expectancy awaiting the moving of the waters that 
would furnish them employment and means of subsistence for their de¬ 
pendent families. The ensuing summer enforced upon me the melan¬ 
choly duty of assisting in the burial of many of these poor fellows. 

The truthfulness of the flat-boat trip terminating the season, was not 
verified in our case, and our blissful anticipations of so soon exchanging 
our floating-home for one more dear, was cut short by the unwelcome 
intelligence at the termination of our voyage, from the chief men in 
authority, (every man has his master,) that as the telegraphed intelli¬ 
gence of the increased virulence of the fever below w'ould doubtless 
create a stampede of passengers northward, we must make another ven¬ 
ture. The reason given was not exactly calculated to strengthen one’s 
faith, and many in consequence refused to return. For myself, I have 
no apprehensions of epidemics, and think that a partial residence for so 
many years in this enervating and debilitating climate has hardly left 
material sufficient in my body corporate for any epidemic to operate 
upon to any dangerous extent; and beside all this — and all reverently 
be it spoken — I believe I am under the Beneficent care everywhere, 
and upholden by this faith, care not whether I die 

1 In field or in wood, 

Or go down in the silent sea : 

Or die in my bed, as a Christian should — 

’T is a matter of small concern to me.’ 

My faith, however, may have been somewhat strengthened by the be¬ 
lief in the correctness of the theory generally entertained and so strenu¬ 
ously maintained by the * medicine men,’ that a person who has once 
undergone the ordeal of the dread fever, is for ever after exempt; for I 
produced sufficient evidence of that fact to satisfy the scruples even of 
that honorable body known as the New-York Life Insurance Company, 
and induce them to remit the twenty-five dollars annual premium they 
exacted for the pleasant luxury of residing South after June, though 
they flouted at the modest request I made for them to remit the other 
additional twenty-five dollars for what they in their simplicity termed 
‘ compensation for an extra-hazardous profession,’ classing me with a 
powder manufacturer. 

Reluctantly, with such a crew as could be gathered, we turned our 
faces sadly from home, and turned southward. Who of us would re¬ 
turn ? was a question each asked himself silently. 

The trip seemed like a lonely voyage in some newly-discovered sea, so 
few boats did we meet, those few stopping like ships at sea to hail us, 
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and shouting to us alarming intelligence of the spread of the fever. 
Those rumors increased and became more fearful as the distance less¬ 
ened between us and the doomed city. It seemed to some like a tempt¬ 
ing of Providence — a going forth with one’s life in one’s hand. 

At Vicksburg and Natchez we were told that on our return we would 
not be permitted to land, as both places would then be placed under 
quarantine regulations, and also that it was extremely doubtful whether 
we would be permitted to land at New-Orleans, as the authorities, in 
their excessive zeal to isolate the city from all foreign contagion, had 
extended their prohibitive law to all vessels coming from the torrid zone 
or tropical climes, the only feasible way to evade which, that seemed at 
all feasible, was the taking out of fresh custom-house papers dated from 
Kamschatka. 

A few days’ more journeying, the monotony of the trip only broken 
by the frequent hails from plantations we were passing, from the fright¬ 
ened occupants thereon, to call and take them up on our return, and 
we came in sight of the coast, so called from ‘ Cote Joyeuse,’ or joyful 
coast, so named by the original French settlers, who saw in its far- 
stretching and level verdure their own loved France. 

The whole extent of the Mississippi banks might also with geolo¬ 
gical propriety be called also the coast; for there is not a continuous 
strata of rock to be found crossing the river all the long distance of a 
thousand miles, the first sign being discoverable about twenty miles up 
the Ohio. 

The waves of the ocean have doubtless laved the base of this rock 
ages ago, and the Mississippi Valley or Delta is but the accumulations 
of the annual deposits of the innumerable streams pouring their tribute 
into the vast reservoir. 

I could enlarge upon this theory and support it by geological author¬ 
ity, relate some interesting facts and curious statistics, tell of the con¬ 
tinual changes of the channel, the taking away from one side and add¬ 
ing to the other, forming here a half-mile wide bar, which, throwing its 
current to the other side, engulfs in its voracious maw miles in extent of 
land ; of bends and alternate curves continually forming, some of which 
are thirty miles round, and in places but six hundred feet wide, with a 
fall of but a foot; of the formation of ‘ cut-ofls,’ made by the rushing 
waters every annual freshet, assisted by some sacrilegious hand, bursting 
its barriers and seeking some new outlet; the gradual filling up by the 
subsidence of the waters of the extremities of these bends, the rapid 
growth of the cotton-wood upon them converting them into inland 
lakes. 

Many a lordly proprietor of a plantation who has gone to his rest at 
night, exulting in the possession of a more accessible and beautiful 
frontage to his place than his less fortunate neighbor opposite, has risen 
up of a morning, after a ‘ June freshet ’ or winter flood, and found it gone 
bodily over to him, and with it a portion of the grove and garden, the 
growth and work of years. 

I could tell more of the mysteries of this mysterious river, whose 
depths scarce hath plummet yet sounded ; of the under being more 
swift than the surface-current; and discourse all solemnly and pro- 
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phetically of the probabilities of New-Orleans, at some future time, 
being converted into an inland town, not only from the perceptible 
shallowing in and narrowing in of the numerous outlets to the Gulf, 
which is an alarming and an admitted fact, but more especially from 
the fatal consequences arising from the general and extensive chain of 
leveeing being carried on all along the Arkansas low-lands, which na¬ 
ture evidently intended for a reservoir, into which an immense portion 
of the annual overflow was to be poured. It is probable and palpable 
to thinking that the more extensive this leveeing becomes above, will 
the necessity increase for the dwellers below to build also more expen¬ 
sive ones; but I have neither time nor space, nor do I expect your pa¬ 
tience, and beside the Mississippi is a theme 

‘ Sublime, 

That needs a holier mood and calmer time 

Than earth allows me now.’ 

The coast proper extends some hundred miles or so above the city on 
each side of the river, and here perhaps is concentrated more wealth 
than in any other part of the State, a sugar-farm, with its immense 
‘ succory ’ building, requiring more capital to carry it on than a cotton- 
farm. 

Some of the residences are equal in extent and magnificence to, and 
remind one, with their surroundings, of the villas and palaces of Italy. 
Linked together by the intervening gardens, redolent of all tropical per¬ 
fume, the air made vocal by the melody of the mocking-bird, (na¬ 
tive here,) and the long line of negro-quarters, embowered in shade, 
they seem, as reflected in the calm, clear atmosphere, peculiar to this 
season of the year, like fairy-lands. The phantasmagorical effect is 
heightened by the singular phenomena of the land surface being actu¬ 
al! p lower than the river's surface , sloping away from it ten to twenty 
feet, which gives to the bewildered eye the appearance of the boat float¬ 
ing in mid-air, suspended by invisible hands between the skies above 
and bright waters below. 

The approach to the city in mid-winter, in the full tide and zenith of 
the business season, when representatives of all nations throng its streets, 
and the wealth of all the teeming West is poured into its capacious 
maw, is one of the most magnificent and bewildering spectacles ever 
seen by mortal ken. Stretching out to the left its crescent-shaped levee, 
of over ten miles, (including Carrollton,) lined with a perfect forest of 
masts— the vessels sometimes lying four abreast — a part of it devoted 
to the tow-boats, another to the flat-boats and barges of all sizes and 
shapes, plethoric with vegetable wealth, and the remainder to the 
steam-ships and steam-boats hailing from all extremes of the great 
West and ports in the world. The same levee — made and still mak¬ 
ing by the annual debris of the mighty river, assisted by art and man's 
labor — extending in front of the city a quarter of a mile in width, 
covered with the uncounted millions in value of man’s industry, pre¬ 
sents a mingled, confused picture in the gross that demands more time, 
space, and descriptive powers than I possess to describe in detail. 

The streets all run at right angles with the river, giving the specta- 
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tor (as perhaps for the first time he sees the city) glimpses of each street 
as he floats by, some of limited extent, and some, the termination of 
which, from their length, cannot he seen, hut all ending or hounded by 
the eternal swamp, which is in width from five to ten miles, from the 
termination of the streets to Lake Pontchartrain — the city, in fact, geo¬ 
graphically speaking, being built upon a peninsula. 

On the right, opposite the city, the river, expanding as it w r ends its 
way to the Gulf, seems and really is above the level of the land, and 
curving round, as if it were seeking its mountain-source again, the inter¬ 
vening land is lost to view. Should a mist or fog rise from the low¬ 
lands, the ascending and descending ships and steamers upon it appear 
like phantoms of the imagination. 

Long before we made our landing, the change that had come over the 
city, even since we last saw it, was painfully apparent. The lonely 
shipping, denuded of sails and rigging, reeking with slushed decks, tar¬ 
red sides, and covered with tattered, sun-protecting bagging and old 
sails, lay 

1 Without nor breath nor motion, 

As idle ns a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean.’ 

The flat-boat wharf was deserted too, their skeleton forms rotting and 
sinking gradually in the pestiferous mud, hardly distinguishable, the re¬ 
fuse vegetables cast upon the beach festering and scenting the air as we 
boomed by. The tow-boats, with their tall look-out ridge-ladders, reach¬ 
ing to the skies, (there being no vessels to tow up from the Balize now,) 
lay grouped together like a covey of wild-fowl in some secluded stream 
in the stillness of noon-day, swinging silently. 

The streets were deserted, lonely figures sought the shaded side of the 
streets, and partaking of the general gloom of the deserted, damp, old 
warehouses, were lost in the shadow. The levee looked like a desert; 
grass was literally growing upon it; but vegetation is so rank here, and 
dampness so prevalent, that that is not an unusual circumstance. The 
tandem mule-drays wandered wearily over the deserted wharf, no longer 
urged by their inhuman drivers to that incessant gallop which uses them 
up invariably in a year. No longer -was heard the mingled noises and 
hum and shock of men that betoken the busy mart and great depot of 
the West, where 

4 Box and barrels are slung about, 

As they were hurled from slings, 

And cotton-bales go jumping round, 

Like leaping, living things ; ’ 

but all seemed dreary and desolate. 

Extensive as this levee is, and made so continually, despite of the 
space made gradually being occupied by the erection of additional 
squares by the city, who claim the title, yet is it insufficient for the ac¬ 
commodation of the vast fleet of steamers which crovrd its wharves in 
the business season. 

The wharf-master (a very important personage here) allows each boat 
as much space -wide as the width of herself, and as much in length as 
they choose to occupy — the extent of the levee even — till arrested 
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by some government or tobacco warehouse, lager-bier saloon, or Tim 
Regan s grocery. Notwithstanding this arrangement, (most strictly en¬ 
forced,) I have known boats — seventy lying at the wharf at one time 
in loving embrace — to be compelled to lay idly outside, in anxious ex¬ 
pectancy waiting an opening for days. In the terrible conflagration 
that consumed thirteen boats in two hours, the boat I was attached to 
then owed her salvation to that fortunate circumstance. 

There is a curious tidal arrangement here, which, by a singular alter¬ 
nation of ebb and flow, enables a boat generally to effect a landing and 
lay in the required position without much difficulty. No need of any 
such manoeuvring now. There were but three boats in sight, half-a- 
mile apart; and so, proudly circling round the broad waters, the 1 Ben * 
extended her graceful shape, of nearly three hundred feet in length, 
along the wharf, which, as it came only up to her cabin-deck, brought 
her wide promenade-guards, ornamental and airy state-rooms, and tall 
chimneys in full view ; and as we lay exactly opposite Common — the 
principal street leading from the St. Charles Hotel — to a stranger look¬ 
ing toward the river, she seemed, closing up the view, like an Italian 
villa, suddenly dropped from the skies, or the Venetian State gondola, 
waiting the adjournment of the ‘ Council of Ten.’ 

A cautious and leisurely walk over the hot, blistering levee, made 
(after crossing the piled wharf of logs) of small sea-shells, powdered 
into dust by the continual attrition and grinding of the countless drays 
thundering over it, reducing it to gritty powder, which seemed almost 
to blaze under the tread, and a quiet observation of the change two 
weeks only had made, would, I think, modify the faith of the most en¬ 
thusiastic Creoles as to the health and future prosperity of this city. 

I am no prophet, nor the son of a prophet, but it does seem to me, 
that in addition to the physical and geological causes already briefly 
alluded to, there are other causes more patent that will retard the fu¬ 
ture growth of New-Orleans. All the great commercial conventions, 
and after-dinner resolutions passed thereat, cannot avert her fate. 
At one of these assemblages, held at Holly Springs, Mississippi, com¬ 
posed of the planters generally, a resolution was offered, rather reflecting 
on the integrity of the city merchant, proposing the direct transportation 
of their cotton to an agent at Amsterdam, which received its quietus 
from a quiet observation of one of its members, to the effect that, as the 
great house of Hope & Company, of that famous Dutch city, were the 
principal holders of the repudiated Mississippi Bonds, they might con¬ 
ceive the extravagant idea of securing themselves out of the consign¬ 
ments. 

Beside the dangers alluded to, and those incident to all sea-port cities, 
from the influx of pauperism and disease from emigration, the situation, 
as I will show, is itself a very unhealthy one; 

Let any one cross the wharf, protected by an umbrella or a portable 
tent, if procurable, and direct his steps up any one of the streets leading 
straight out; if in the American portion of the city he may walk a mile, 
or if at either end only a few squares, but whether few or many, he will 
find his w r alk will terminate in the same extensive swamp, before-men¬ 
tioned, which stretches to Lake Pontchartrain. He will sec no cellars ; 
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every house, especially the modem American-built ones, being built in 
such a manner as to have an open space between the damp surface of 
the ground and the first floor, from three to ten feet high, for the pur¬ 
pose of dryness and ventilation, which is not always secured, for fungus 
will grow there and damp mould cling. 

In some portions of the city there are deep ditches running through 
the very centre of the street, the sluggish water in them flowing (when 
it does flow) backward to the everlasting swamp , which engulfs all. 
These ditches are crossed at each comer by rickety wooden bridges, and 
lighted at night by lamps suspended from a rusty iron chain, let down 
from two high poles at each comer, by a clock-work of intricate arrange¬ 
ment, only understood by the lamp-lighter. All this with the unsightly 
and tall (some of them reaching to the second story) cisterns to hold 
rain-water, all the kind they have for drink and domestic use, an ex¬ 
pensive and necessary adjunct to every house, reminds one of the old 
Flemish towns. There are no high-lands in this swamp, save here and 
there some little rising ground and knolls, on one of which the firemen’s 
burying-ground is situated, and but four roads leading through it; the 
old Bayou Road, now in partial disuse ; the Rail-road to Carrollton, now 
extended to the lake, which is the upper road; the southern one, from 
the termination of which the Mobile packets depart; and the middle 
one, the celebrated Shell Road, so named from the fact that it is. raised 
and built upon the swamp of shells entirely. 

At the terminii of each of these roads are houses of entertainment, 
small villages, in fact; bathing-houses extend in white tiers along the 
shore, the entrances to them being over a piled and railed foot-way. 

These places are much resorted to by the pleasure-seeking community, 
especially on Sunday, after divine service has been attended to, and 
mass 1 did and done/ from the simple reason that there are no other 
places to go to. 

The Carrollton Gardens, where are collected the finest and most 
complete collection of tropical fruits and flowers I ever saw, would be 
very desirable to visit were it not for the prevalent dampness and gelid 
mud that prevents one from sitting down anywhere, or even walking 
with any degree of comfort, and the additional annoyance of myriads of 
all conceivable-sized and mis-shapen insects, some as large as a butter-nut 
and similar in smell and color. 

But a trip to the Lake-House by the Shell-Road, is the sumum bonum 
of enjoyment to the ‘ fast ’uns ; * and a stranger who comes for the first 
time to the city, thinks he has not ‘ done the thing ’ unless he has added 
one more name to the list of noodles who pay ten dollars for a fish din¬ 
ner they could get at a restaurant for a dollar. I could not say this 

while it was under the administration of George C-, (his modesty 

would not survive the full name,) who is not only reputed to be the best 
caterer in the South, but known to be 

* The kindest man, 

The best-conditioned man, and most unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies/ 

of all public entertainers. 

VOL. xlvi. 39 
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The ride or drive in itself is really a delightful one, and it is indebted 
to its own individual merits as a shell-road for it. I would advise no 
man to attempt it twice unless for this reason alone. It is very monot¬ 
onous, there is no varied landscape to exalt your imagination, or local 
tradition to excite the fancy. Like those mythical personages, Messrs. 
Jack and Jill, who 1 went up the hill and then came down again/ you 
can ride or drive out, at a cost of five dollars, (regulated by law,) and are 
allowed then the blessed privilege of riding in again, if you choose. 

There is nothing to be seen on the way. Two toll-gates, at which 
you disburse a quarter, (or intrust it to your driver to do so if you want 
to ‘ put on airs/) the sleepy-looking keepers of which are up night and 
day in the ‘ flush season,’ or, mayhap, a slim-legged Frenchman on a 
forlorn hunt after a slimmer-legged snipe. 

To the left is the sluggish canal leading from the lake to the back of 
the city, an immense undertaking, of which, with their ten or twenty 
miles of rail-road, the enterprising, public-spirited Orleanians are justly 
vain. The schooners and other hebdomadal crafts upon it bring in 
lumber, lime, shells, fish, oysters, and sometimes cotton, and are manned 
by a primitive race of people, who live ‘ principally upon what they can 
get/ and crabs, shrimps, and a species of gympson (Jamestown) weed. 

To the right, and on the left also, beyond the canal, stretches the vast 
fever-engendering swamp, the great cause, as mi^t be apparent to the 
least unobservant eye, of the unhealthiness of New-Orleans, and which, 
till drained, will ever prevent the city from being a permanent abiding- 
place. People will resort to it as a money-making place, as they will 
to California, Central-America, or that delightfully hot country ‘ round 
about ’ the Amazon, Lieutenant Herndon describes. Put a dollar in any 
hot place, and it is asserted that some body will follow it; but when it is 
secured, the adventurer will leave for a warmer latitude. It is an old 
adage, that ‘ a man’s heart is (or should be) in his home ; ’ if the apho¬ 
rism is true, it cannot be in*two homes at the same time. 

The swamp lies far below the surface of the road, and at all times 
when I have seen it, is covered with water or slimy, slushy mud, ankle, 
knee, and, in times of the * crevasse/ waist and neck deep. No word of 
mine can describe it. 

‘Made gloomy by tall firs and cypress dark, 

Whose roots look like the very bones of buried men 
Pushed through the rotten sod, for fears remark 
A hundred horrid stems in hideous fray, 

Besides sleek ashes with their withered bark, 

Like crafty serpents climbing for a prey: * 

and everywhere, and over all, covering every thing beside, lizards, 
slugs, caterpillars, bloated centipedes, malignant spiders, clinging to de¬ 
cayed stumps, suspended from nasty-looking parasitical vines and 
creepers ; and squirming through the gelid mud were myriads, counties 
millions of the most horrid eerish-looking insects I ever saw, crawling 
and crinkling over the road itself, and crackling under one’s tread like 
the crushing of oyster-shells, with legs of steel, a helmeted head and 
frontlet, from beneath which peered two piercing eyes, jet-black in color, 
with a gleam of a blood-red wing folded up. 
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These creatures are not confined to the swamps, but swarm over the 
gardens, climb the live-oak, defile the whiteness and purity of the mag¬ 
nolia and tulip, contrast their blackness with the red of the pomegranate. 
They seem sluggish, inert, torpid, care not to get out of your way, seem 
unconscious of your very presence but for their glittering eye. I know 
nothing of their habits; they seem to have but one movement, a quick 
leap, extending a foot. They are called ‘grass-hoppers.’ I am re¬ 
minded by them of the plagues of scriptural times more vividly, and 
the locusts that ‘ destroyed the land and consumed their substance.’ I 
wish them a ‘ good time * in ‘ consuming the substance ’ I saw. 

It will be seen by this time that the out-door resort or places of amuse¬ 
ment vouchsafed to the Orleanians are very limited. As to the facili¬ 
ties afforded by the numerous watering-places scattered along the lake 
shore, Pass Christian, Last Island, Biloxi, and others, I cannot speak of 
them from personal knowledge, never having crossed it in that direction 
but once, when going to Mobile. 

I once crossed from the lake end, landing on the other side of it, which 
in that direction was thirty miles wide, and was agreeably surprised by the 
contrast the sandy beach thrown up by the waves afforded to the swamp 
and low grounds left behind ; vegetation had accumulated in process of 
years and formed a natural levee, upon which were built little settle¬ 
ments and dwellings, occupied by some of the citizens of New-Orleans 
as summer-residences. The land was higher back. Here indeed was 
* terra-firma,’ and here flourished the ‘ pride of the South,’ the China 
and magnolia, and grander still the glorious old live-oaks, the patriarchs 
of the woods, stretching their sail-broad vans of arms over the landscape 
like ‘ giants to sentinel enchanted lands.’ I was still more agreeably 
surprised when, after cruising three miles along the shore, shadowed by 
these noble trees, suddenly to enter, apparently through the very foliage, 
a little river called the Chafunctah, (leaping waters,) whose calm sur¬ 
face and grassed banks reminded me of the ‘ still waters ’ of my native 
stream. The trees here grew so large that, hanging over, they brushed 
the tops of the chimneys as we passed, and under them grew the gTcen 
grass and mosses gray, that one could sit down upon. 

Only a few hundred yards, however, from the banks, the live-oaks 
ceased, and to them succeeded the ‘ piney woods,’ straight, tall as ship- 
masts, over-grown firs with a faded bunch of greens at top, and skeleton¬ 
looking trunk, bare of foliage; tall as they were and thickly as they 
were crowded, they staid not the fierce rays of the sun, which seemed to 
shine perpendicularly down, and fairly igniting the red-looking, withered 
stuff that had dropped from them and dried, and which the Indians (a 
miserable remnant of a once powerful tribe of whom live here) gather 
to sell to sporting-gentlemen and jockeys for beds for horses in training, 
preferable as it is for softness and dryness, and the additional qualifica¬ 
tion of its bitter taste preventing the animal from getting out of condition 
from eating it. 

One of these stoics of the woods, the most lithe, agile, graceful human 
I ever saw, was gathering some of it at the time, and ceasing his labors 
and striking his breast at the same time, remarked, * Good man, me,* 
and immediately added, as I gave him a dime, ‘ Good man, you.* It is 
a pleasant and gratifying thing to be thus appreciated. 
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I was bat too glad to escape from the stifling atmosphere, redolent of 
decayed insects, resin, tar, and turpentine, and essay a bath in one of 
the numerous bathing-houses which lined the bank of the beautiful 
river, the approach to which is by a railed pathway on piles, extending 
out some distance over the water. I * went down into the water ’ 
simultaneously with another person , separated from me only by a light 
open slat-work, whose garniture, I saw at a glance, Was somewhat dif¬ 
ferent from mine. I ‘ stood not upon the order of my going/ but 4 de¬ 
parted straightway from that place/ my disappointment somewhat 
modified by the occasional view I would get of the elegant alligator— 
Garr! four to six feet long — disporting in the water beneath me, as I 
walked to shore, and the exhibition, when I reached it, of a ‘ most 
delicate monster/ called a ‘ stingaree/ some fortunate fisherman had 
just succeeded in catching — another dried skeleton (or rather the 
‘entire animal/ for Nature does not seem to have provided* them with 
any * inwards ’) of which was also nailed up against one of the 4 live- 
oaks/ 

These beautiful * ammiles’ have a body the size and shape of the 
head of a flour-barrel, and about as thin at the edge, which is nicked 
and serrated like a cross-cut saw. The body, which, broad as it is. is 
but three or four inches thick in the thickest part, is as tough as that 
of a sea-horse, and bossed like a Roman buckler; head like a snake ; 
eyes ‘ nothing to speak of / and a tail forming part of the body, from 
which it tapers to the length of two feet, and terminating in a steel- 
pointed sting, (* hence its name/) which it can whirl round like an ox- 
whip, inflicting a painful, dangerous, and often fatal wound. Pleasant 
bathing-places these! 

The first paragraph in the city papers the morning of my arrival that 
arrested the eye, as if by unconscious instinct, was the 1 Weekly List of 
Interments/ under the head of ‘ Local Affairs/ exhibiting the dreadful 
total, for the closing week, of four hundred and thirteen interments, 
showing an increase of one hundred and three over the last. This was 
the official report, never accused, I believe, of exaggeration. 

To return, after so long a digression, to the appearance of the city 
under the baneful influence of the fell disease : The streets, as I said 
before, seemed deserted and drear. Every third female encountered 
seemed clothed in the ‘habiliments of woe/ of a blackness of color I never 
saw so intense in any other place. Pendent strips of white or black crape 
hung motionless in the ‘ still and pulseless air ’ from portico and door. 
Black-margined notes, the absurd but prevalent custom here of inform¬ 
ing the whole public that another has gone to his ‘ long home/ met 
your eye at every corner and cross-way. Dismal-looking funeral pro¬ 
cessions, preceded by still more dismal-looking, dilapidated hearses, 
with drooping dirty-white plumes, taking the shrived dead, not to repose 
* under the daisies/ but to be shovelled in the oven-like cells that are 
called graves here, or the ‘ Black Maria/ 

‘Rattlixo over the stones 1 
With its load of unshrived bones, 

From the charity hospital. 

I met no less than five of my friends, whom I was glad yet to see in 
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tlie * land of the living,’ who answered my inquiries regarding other 
friends with an ominous shake of the head ; and refusing my proffered 
Hand, lest I should be contaminated, as the fever was pronounced con¬ 
tagious. This fear seemed prevalent. 

* Up and down the city streets, 

Each man that now his neighbor meets 
Hurries, shrinking from the place, 

Gazing upward in his face, 

As if he looked to see him die.’ 

Thus seemed the aspect of things in the city. The effect of the panic was 
4 made manifest ’ to us in the general ‘ stampede ’ that took place, and 
the eagerness to secure state-rooms, and was brought still more home to 
us by the reception of notes from the friends of those who had secured 
the means of leaving the city, subsequently informing us, that already 
had they been taken down by tlie fell disease. Some of the officers of 
the boat, as well as passengers we had brought, £ad already sickened 
and died. 

The fever had increased steadily and daily during our stay i*the 
city ; no doubt caused by the fatal unfavorable weather, the night being 
as intolerable as the day. Instead of the cool, bracing breeze which at 
other healthy seasons is wafted from the Gulf at five o’clock in 
the afternoon, enabling the old French habitues , after sleeping all 
through the ‘ heats ’ of the noon with shaded windows and closed doors, 
to make of ‘ night a most pleasant noon/ we had instead cold, heavy 
fogs, dense enough to wilt down the legs of one’s boots like damp tripe, 
a tangible mist, which hung like a pall over the earth till eleven or 
twelve o’clock, when it would be dissipated like a flush, and be suc¬ 
ceeded by a ‘ copper sky and a brazen sun,’ whose fiery blaze defies all 
description — making an entire change of clothing twice a day abso¬ 
lutely necessary. 

One more incident, and we will leave behind us all these horrors ; 
noticing among the assemblage that always gathers round the office 
during the two or three hours preceding the departure of the boat— at 
which time is concentrated all the business of the time ‘ laying in port/ 
and the upward trip, when all manner of bills are to be paid, demands 
to cancel, hands to settle with, bills of lading to examine and sign, and 
passengers to award state-rooms to — the ‘ travelled ’ and experienced 
ones of the latter waiting patiently, kno'wing well their politeness will 
secure them a cool and airy room, while a smile responsive to the 
hardly-perceptible one of the ‘ urbane and gentlemanly clerks ’ gleams 
on their faces as they see the zVwpatient one receive a key to one situ¬ 
ated in delightful proximity to the chimney or scape-pipe. A group of 
three waiting in ‘ anxious expectancy ’ for rooms, one of whom seemed 
faint and weak, I requested the others to wait till they were attended 
to, and received the thanks of the two, who were his brothers, for the 
courtesy, he being ill, and they being desirous of having him at rest. 
Fifteen minutes had hardly elapsed, when the case was pronounced by 
a passenger on board (an eminent physician) to be an aggravated case 
of the fever ; and the same parties returned—this time given a ‘ wide 
berth ’ by the others — to have two passages refunded, as one of the 
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brothers had decided to remain with his younger brother, and the other 
to go home. Somewhat saddened by this sudden fronting with deatk, I 
resumed my duties with a more subdued and tolerant air, and one by 
one the crowd diminished. The brother had returned from his melan¬ 
choly errand, and was seated on the guard opposite my window, gazing 
mournfully over the 4 levee ’ and the now fast-darkening streets, when a 
hurried messenger came and told him that one brother teas dying , and 
the other was attacked with the fatal symptoms ! One more passage 
to refund, a hurried word of sympathy, and a clasp of the hand I knew 
would soon stiffen in deaths last agonies ; but with a hope that his 
journey to an earthly home would extend to ‘ an heavenly one.’ And we 
were off leaving in the 4 gloaming,’ at which time the city looks most 
gloomy; the dark streets opened out one by one, as we boomed by, 
making it resemble, as indeed it was, the 4 city of the dead.’ 

The dreary monotony of the voyage, or trip up, was unrelieved by 
any incident noteworthy. We had three deaths from the fell disease 
among the passengers, and tw T o aggravated cases among the officers, 
whith were cured by nursing, and resigned obedience to the remedies 
prescribed by a member of the 4 Howard Association ’ going home. 

At Natchez, the quarantine-ground extended four miles below the 
city, and consisted of a wharf-boat, converted from a dismantled and 
denuded steamboat, moored against a sixty-feet bank, overshadowed by 
the dark woods. Our passengers were all there in waiting. At Vicks¬ 
burg, the 4 quarantine buildings’ were instituted in the same way, with 
this difference, that the w aiting passengers were not compelled to come 
to the wharf, as we could land at Vidalia, which is opposite Vicksburg, 
and in Louisiana; at neither place w ere we subject to any detention or 
stringent exactions — the complaisant physicians taking our word for 
the healthy condition of our passengers. Their duties did not seem to 
be very onerous, so far as I could see : consisting principally in smoking 
very blunt segars, varied by the imbibition of brandy-smashes and gin 
— something else. 

At Memphis we had the unexpected gratification of meeting one of 
our officers, wffiich seemed almost like a 4 rising of the dead,’ as, missing 
him ever since we left Memphis, on the downward trip, we had given 
him up as lost — drowned. He had 4 stopped off’ he said, 4 to see a 
friend he had not seen for I do n't knoic how long ' 

We have a motley and miscellaneous assemblage on board, different 
from any experience before. Conspicuous among them are some 
foreign officials from Central America and Mexico, and also some of the 
old Creoles or French residenters, never scared out of their many-gabled 
and tile-roofed houses before. They ignore meat and cofiee, (only at 
three o’clock in the morning,) but the claret and all species of greens 
suffer. They have a mysterious idea of the North ; they W'ant to see 
4 dis wonderful countree where de ice grow.’ Some of them, by dint of 
asking multifarious questions, are making astonishing progress in the 
acquisition of our language ; one of them remarking to me one morn¬ 
ing, astonished at the progress made by the boat during the night: 

4 Stim-bot valk vera moosh fast last night.’ 

Among other oddities, originals, and 4 characters ’ we have is a well- 
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known worthy and wealthy planter, who is moving, with his whole 
family, * man and maid-servant,’ dogs, guns, carriages, and horse, to 
some place * where it is cool he will sojourn a while at Cleveland 
for repose, but will not stop short of Maine, or Iceland if necessary; 
wishes he had an iceberg near his place ; expresses a desire to 4 set in 
his bones.’ He weighs two hundred and forty pounds. 4 Larding the 
lean earth as he walks ’ up and down in a huge flowered dressing- 
gown, accompanied by two of his servants, who cool him with huge 
palmetto fans, followed by another, who is under a perpetual injunction 
to 4 keep a fetching of him ice,’ of which he has three casks of his own 
on board. 

As a contrast to these loom forth the Tennessee emigrant, leaving behind 
him the barren lands of his native State, going forth for a new home, 
anywhere, with a stout heart and strong arm, and a spirit untamable 
as »a bison’s. When asked as to their destination, their reply, in a 
drawling nasal tone, is invariably: ‘Wall, to Texas and the Arkanso-s.’ 

4 Well, at what place do you w'ish to be landed ? * 4 Ain’t at all par¬ 

ticular, stra-anger ; nearest p’int.’ Tall, gaunt, fever-and-aguish look¬ 
ing fellows, almost always blessed with a dozen or more children, most of 
them boys, and the eldest of whom possesses at least two dogs, and a 
gun apiece, generally on half-cock, all of which you are respectfully re¬ 
quested *to take particular care of. 

A steam-boat life is singularly calculated to elicit and eliminate what¬ 
soever of individuality or originality of character a passenger possesses. 
Exempt as it is from the discomfort of stage or canal travelling, and the 
irritations and annoyances of 4 riding on a rail,’uniting the quiet comfort 
of home with the luxuries of a hotel, the very necessity of meeting three 
times a day, at one common table, for one common object, and the de¬ 
pendence of all upon each others’ mutual courtesy and amenity, ignor¬ 
ing all conventionalities for their aggregate enjoyment, develops an 
intimacy w’hich, in my experience, has ripened into friendships lasting 
as life. 

And in this consists its charm and fascination, though many and 
varied, sudden and strange — some of which I have had sad occasion to 
describe aforetime in the pages of this very magazine — like life con¬ 
densed and epitomized, are the aspects and phases seen and experienced 
by those whose destiny it is to 4 go down to the sea (river) in ships, 
(steamers,) and do business on the great waters.’ Brief is the time 
allowed from the incbssant and weary ing duties to indulge in reverie or 
mental liberty and relaxation. Yet, amid all the blaze and excitement, 
there are some 4 oazises ’ of leisure, some intervals of ease, and even I 
am vouchsafed some 

‘Quiet joys and pensive times : 

Though forced to live by * keeping books,* 

I sometimes live by writing rhymes:* 

endeavoring in some poor measure thus to embalm the memory of the 
friends 4 time-tried and true,’ and to preserve the 4 enamel of the heart.* 

All unconsciously and unceasingly during these intermitted pencil- 
lings, have revolved the fleshless arms, and throbbed the iron heart, a 
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1 mock of stories old,’ of the mighty power that has borne us onward and 
onward, past lonely ‘ bends,’ desert ‘ bars,’ beetling bluffs, and dark 
woods, ‘ made gloomy from the death of man,’ that characterizes the 
turbid, dreary Mississippi, till now, emerging into the clear, pellucid 
waters of ‘ La Belle Rivere,’ with its varied scenery, noble trees, moss- 
grown and gray and picturesque banks, ‘ fringed to their willowed mar¬ 
gin down,* a home-feeling already begins to fall upon me, a revival and 
more vivid surrender to the influences of the vision with which I com¬ 
menced this letter, and a more impatient longing for the time when, re¬ 
leased from 4 carking cares,’ wearisome and monotonous duties, I can 
revel in the luxury of leisure, home felicities, and quiet, varied by long- 
deferred promised visits to scattered and far-away friends. 

Chiefest and most cherished of all of my anticipated pleasure is that 
to be realized in the acceptance of the verbal and fervent invitation oi 
‘ Old Knick ’ himself, (prefaced by the remark that in the ‘ deavin din- 
some town ’ ‘ Richard was r not himself any more,’) to ‘ spend one night 
with my beloved family and myself, in my happy home on the beautiful 
Hudson.’ An extension of the visit to other ‘ near and dear ’ friends who 
4 thereabout do dwell 9 will 4 not by no means ’ diminish the pleasure. 
Vale! Wm. iiknkt alle*. 

Steam-boat Ben F—, ascending Mississippi Biter, near Cain, August 25,1S55. 


‘in the land o * the leal.’ 


▲ 80X0 BT THE PEASANT BARD. 


When the ‘clods of the valley’ to me shall be sweet, 
And the conflict of Life shall be o’er; 

When the friends whpm I loved, and delighted to meet, 
I shall greet * in the body ’ no more: 

I borrow no sadness of heart, for I feel 

They ’ll be mine, o’er the line, in the Land o’ the Leal. 

When the sorrows of life, like the clouds of the night, 
Shut so gloomily down round my way; 

When Despondency visions her phantoms of fright, 
And, as lost in the wild, I’m astray: 

The thought, like the dawn, o’er my spirit' will steal: 

Bright for aye is the day in the Land o’ the Leal 

When the labors of life, with their wearying weight, 
Press me heavily down to the dust; 

When I see gilded sloth and the indolent great, 

Who have no need to toil as I must: 

Away, fickle Foutunk I unsure is thy wheel I 

Give me rest, with the blest, in the Land o’ the Leal 1 
Qill, (Mass.,) October 24, 1855. 
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THE OLD MAN’S WISH. 

BT H . W. BOOXWBX?!.. 


My youthful years are sped, 

My boon-companions fled, 

And I am going fast 
The way that they have passed — 
To the dead! 

The forms I loved are flown, 

The lips I kissed are gone, 

And naught I see but change 
In the streets that I range 

Through the town. 

I watch my ebbing glass, 

And the shadows as they pass; 
And I know my life will wend 
Very soon to its end — 

^ Soon, alas I 

I would rather have it so j 
For. Life’s a weary show, 

And its vanity and lust 
Are unknown in the dust 
Whence I go. 

The boys that pass my door 
Look in, but shout no more; 

Nor do they stop and laugh, 
When they see me with my staff, 
As before; 

For they know that day by day 
I am wearing fast away: 

And ’t is well it is my lot — 

It were strange if it were not — 
To decay. 

With the yellow leaf and sere, 

I hasten to my bier; 

For Lifo ’8 a twice-told tale, 

And me’t will not avail 
To be here: 

For the World is grown unkind, 
And no rest therein I find; 

Nor therefore shall I grieve, 
When it comes my turn to leave 
All behind. 
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I notice what you say about Father Green’s age. It is true that he 
is not very old. It is likely that the notion of age has attached to him 
more from the notions of his relations to society around him, than from 
any other cause. I can, nevertheless, remember when I thought forty 
to be old age. He is more than forty. Since I have known him, he 
has been without wife or family. He talks little on that subject; but 
has sometimes said, rather positively, that to be once married is, in his 
opinion, and according to his feelings, enough for one life. 

Unchanging fidelity to a single pledge—is it not beautiful ? 

It is not well to lessen the merit of a faithful and patient fulfillment of 
the duties of life in any relations. There appear to be occasions and situ¬ 
ations where second marriages, and even third marriages, signify any thing 
rather than levity of feeling toward the first. Natural love of offspring, 
the excellence in itself of the family relation above all other earthly 
relations, appear sometimes to forbid perpetual §olitude. Our Saviour 
declares that in heaven there ■will be no conflict between earlier and 
later marriage ties. The supposition is that the marriage relation and 
the relation of parent and child are only preparatory to a union more 
sweet and solemn above ; that it is only in our lower existence that 
these ties are needed ; that hereafter hearts will be unvailed, and those 
who love each other truly will be united to part no more. What 
higher conception can we gain of heaven, my darling, than to conceive 
that you and I will love each other more than we do now ? 

When it does so happen that one’s whole life can be dedicated to a 
single vow, and no duties neglected, is it not fortunate, is it not beauti¬ 
ful, is it not blessed ? 

When tw r o young souls meet in the prodigality of youthful sympa¬ 
thies, what height and depth and greatness w'ould there be in the assur¬ 
ance that no cloud of separation could pass between them for ever! 
This thought in itself is a hymn and a benediction. It comes from 
somewhere. Jt is an infinite thought, and must be one of those bright 
glances lent us from an Infinite Benefactor, wdiich discloses at once 
the proof and the glory of our immortality. 

This feeling which we call love is not easily analyzed. Let me be 
excused in this respect from the aid of mental philosophers. They are 
like the botanists who, in order more fully to explain the character of 
a flower, pick it to pieces and destroy it. I have no flow r ers to spare. 
It may be my misery to look upon their leaves and blossoms strewn and 
withered, but not with my seeking. 

It is enough for me to see the great mountain of light wdiich is reared, 
august and sublime, in the declaration that God is love. If w r e may 
not reverse this saying, and believe that love is God, we may feel 
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assured that love is not an alien sentiment, but kindred to His 
nature. 

I think my love to you, my daughter, is not solely the result of habit. 
Perhaps it is an abuse of language to say I think about it at all—I feel. 
My feeling brings to me the Eense of inspiration and its safety. I seem 
to know. If it were to be limited to this life it would be an anxious 
feeling. There would be danger of losing it, and the joy of its presence 
would be painfully clouded with the fear of its loss. I rejoice ; I be- • 
"become taller and stouter ; I have a feeling of grandeur in the belief of 
its being endless. It may be more bright and pure — I hardly know 
how — but it is my destiny and my triumph never to see it lessened, and 
never to be robbed of it. Yes, Ella, you w r ill be mine and I will be 
yours always. 

But how is this! It may, I hope, be your fortune to marry, and be¬ 
come the mother of children. You will thus assume another endless 
tie with your husband, and will love your children as I love you. Will 
those new bonds usurp the authority of the older ones and weaken 
them ? "Were such to be the case, it would be one source of resignation 
for those who lose children before they arrive at ripeness. They might 
believe that death is not a separation, but only a safeguard against it. 
Rather let us hope that death is the beginning of a larger life, and that 
the decay of our physical organs is but the unclogging of our faculties. 

It may be that we shall come to joys that eye hath not seen nor ear 
beard. It may be that all memories will be revived, that the links of 
love and relationship will be made bright and beautiful, running through 
all generations up to their great author. 

Let us beware of this immortal memory, and keep clear of thoughts 
which it will be painful to remember. How dreadful would it be to 
remember with deathless regret a pledge of affection untruthfully made 
and lightly broken. I hope there may be waters of cleansing some¬ 
where, in which contrite spirits may bathe and become pure. But, 
Ella, I believe I shall need no cleansing of a single thought unfaithful 
to you. 

It has happened to me to see death in many forms, from the infant 
whose life was exhaled upon its mother’s bosom, to the culprit who 
struggled on the scaffold ; but in all cases the spirit seemed to have left 
its last farewell in a happy mood. I am told it is not always so, but 
have never seen it otherwise. There has always been left upon the 
forsaken tenement, in the cases I have seen, the impress of an unearthly 
serenity and repose. 

My purpose was to tell you about Father Green. I did not intend to 
allude to the above topics, but my love for you is of such size, that when 
uninterrupted by other thoughts, it runs backward and forward in¬ 
definitely, and seeks its relations with the infinite. 

One of the principal complaints now urged against Father Green is, 
that he has neglected to impress us with the importance of doctrinal 
points. Under his ministry, Old-School and New-School, High-Church 
and Low-Church, Unitarian and Trinitarian, Calvinism and Socinian- 
ism, have been permitted to subside into a mixture and jumble. He 
has hardly kept up the proper line of separation between saints and 
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sinners. The goats have been allowed to run among the sheep, 
and the sheep among the goats. He allowed several dissolute young 
persons to frequent the choir, for no other apparent reason than because 
they could sing well, and loved to sing. Some of the fast men about 
town took in their fiddles and flutes. "We were all dull and slothful, 
and did not think to make objections. So we went on singing, fiddling, 
and fluting ‘ Mear,* * Old Hundred,’ ‘ China,’ and so forth. It is true 
that several of these objectionable persons afterwards joined the church, 

9 and some of their companions were drawn toward it; but perhaps they 
ought to have been compelled to do so in the first place, or to have kept 
out of the choir. It is to be feared they did not become Christians from 
• conviction or from doctrine, but from sympathy. We were drifting 
along into a spiritual dream-land with all sorts of company. 

One day in cherry-time, Father Green came up to Ellasland, and told 
us he had met some new friends in the city, who appeared to have no 
means of entertainment there except the theatre and other places of 
public resort. He did not wish us to receive them, but would like to 
bring them to see the grounds and the prospect, and, if we had no objec¬ 
tions, to eat a few cherries. What was our surprise, afterward, to see 
him coming with half-a-score of fellows^ith big watch-seals, and vests 
of a most complicated and astonishing figure ; in short, a set of 
gamblers, whom I had passed for years without speaking to them. 
One only of the company besides himself wore the aspect of a gentle¬ 
man. 

He was a young man with light hair and florid complexion, not ap¬ 
parently above the age of majority, dressed with modest and elegant 
taste, and having an air of good-breeding. There were in his features 
the traces of dissipation, and the lurking presence of premature disgust; 
but, with these exceptions, there was nothing to show his habit of such 
companionship. He rather sauntered apart from them than belonged 
among them. He appeared to be conscious of a natural association 
among different people. I believe the arrival of this company was the 
first time my confidence in Father Green was ever shaken. 

We had intended to receive his friends cordially, invite them into the 
house, treat them to fruit, and make their visit pleasant. But, seeing 
who they were, w'e all retreated out of sight, and, as a sort of emphasis 
to our disgust, called in the dog. 

Martin Luther sat solemnly by the spring, and undertook to speak 
our sentiments. 

* Grea-a-ate, gro-outy ! Git out! git out! * 

The first effort of the amiable friends of Father Green toward making 
themselves agreeable, was to pick up pebbles, and try which could first 
hit the venerable frog, who thus happily pronounced the feelings suit¬ 
able to the occasion. A shower of stones fell around him, either of 
which hitting him would have deprived Ellasland of an accustomed 
voice, and the world of a pattern and model of meditation. Fortunately, 
none hit him. He threw himself upward, turned a half-somerset, and 
made a beautiful dive into the spring. Before the mud and bubbles 
had left the water clear, he found a place where he could lift his head 
under shelter. 
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Father Green guided his friends to a black-heart cherry-tree, and it 
seemed as if there were no end to their capacity for fruit. I am under 
the impression that some of us thought the cholera, in its proper place, 
might he a valuable institution. The cherry-tree being, at length, 
pretty well stripped, Father Green pointed out the beauties of the 
prospect. 

The people of the villages were beginning to light their house^. 
The steam-boat fires threw a bright glare along the river. Occasion¬ 
ally a cloud of black smoke would be sent up in bold relief against the 
clear twilight sky, and curling in eddies, whirl away till it lost itself in 
deepening shadows of night. The young moon rose modestly over the 
scene, and if we had not been shut up, I think we should have enjoyed 
the evening. Our visitors probably did enjoy it. They w'ere in no 
manner of hurry. Father Green appeared to be in his element. 

They told stories and laughed and chatted a long time. There was 
an obvious purpose of spending the evening. They found seats on the 
brow of the hill, next the river. Conversation after a while subsided 
into a low hum, and finally into silence. 

Father Green rose, and they followed. 4 We thought at last they were 
about to go away and let us out. But no! He led the way to some 
seats under the old elm near the spring. One of them pulled out of 
his pocket the several joints of a flute, another a flageolet, another a 
jews-harp, and a fourth unbagged a fiddle. Father Green led off in 
the song about ‘ Uncle Ned ’ and ‘ the place where the hair ought to 
gro-o-ow ; The place where the hair ought to grow.’ They brought 
out each verse in full chorus, and it really sounded very well. The 
dog jumped out of the window, and went and laid down near them. 
Your brother slyly stole out by the back-kitchen door. Martin Luther 
ventured out again to a conspicuous perch. Father Green told a story 
about his mother, and several others told stories about mothers, and old 
family-times, the frolics, alarms, and incidents of childhood. We had 
kept as well out of sight as possible, but by close listening, could hear 
every word. Father Green proposed 1 Jhe Old Folks at Home.’ Your 
mother said she thought the children would like to go out and hear that, 
and she had better go with them. I said, if they were all determined 
to go into such company, it would be my duty to go too. I was their 
natural protector. So out we all went. ‘ The Old Folks at Home * 
was sung with great unction. Toward the conclusion, the words 
‘ There’s where the old folks stay,’ w’ere pronounced with subdued 
voices and feeling. There was moisture in eyes that had not known a 
tear for a long time. The young man I have mentioned turned his 
back to us, but, I could see, used his handkerchief. They had reached a 
point where they all felt alike. Whether Father Green felt like a 
gambler, or the gamblers felt momentarily like Christians, I will not 
undertake to say, but there could be no mistake but that the feeling, 
whatever it was, was a common feeling. 

‘ Now, boys,’ said Father Green, ‘ I feel well. I’m happy. I want 
only one thing more. My mother and your mother have gone, or will 
go, to heaven. I want to pray.’ 

Down he went upon his knees, and down went every gay jacket in 
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the lot. By a sort of magnetic influence, every man went upon his 
marrow-bones. Your mother went to the spot and knelt among them- 
Your father — well, I don't mind acknowledging that your father 
caught the contagion, and did kneel not far off. 

The purport of the prayer was, that as children we had been happy, 
but had wandered and erred and lost our innocence, and become restless 
and miserable. He confessed a great many violations of the divine 
law, not distinguishing himself at all from the gamblers. Indeed, his 
language was broad enough to implicate your mother and me. Then 
he begged for forgiveness and peace, and restoration to a state of child¬ 
ish purity and trustfulness and affection. He prayed for a place in 
heaven, and a reunion with lost friends. His faith reached forward 
with a strong grasp. To tell the truth, we were all a little elated. 
We made a sort of balloon ascension, and went up together. He closed 
with an earnest and affecting supplication for rest and peace for us all. 

When we rose, he shook hands with us all round, and pointing up¬ 
ward, sung the last couplet of the chorus. The gamblers falling in with 
their voices, it was repeated : 

* There ’s where my heart is turning ever, 

There’s where the old folks stay.’ 

Your mother wished them to remain a moment, and produced from 
the house a supply of pie and cheese, after eating which, they 
departed. 

This is an unvarnished statement of the facts in regard to a transac¬ 
tion which has since caused so much talk. It may have been partly 
my fault to allow them to eat up the cherries, but I am not responsible 
for the pie and cheese. I do not choose publicly to throw the blame on 
your mother, but between you and me, I wash my hands of it entirely. 

The company went away together. One of them eulogized Father 
Green by telling him he was a ‘ trump.* Another said he was 1 one of 
’em.’ A third declared he was 1 a boss and no mistake.’ When they 
reached the point of separation, they gave their parting salutations very 
kindly. 

‘ Good-bye, old fellow ; you ’re game every inch.* 

After they had passed on some distance from him, he overheard one 
of them saying to the rest with emphasis : 

‘ He *s got hair on ’im. I ’ll die if he haint.’ 

Father Green, unobserved, kept in sight of them, and seeing that the 
young man I have referred to kept himself partly aloof, and seemed to 
accompany them with doubtful and divided inclinations, he took & 
rapid circuit and came back to them by a side path. 

‘ James,’ said he, addressing the young man. 

‘What, Sir?’ 

‘ Did you ever see a hermitage ? ’ 

‘ Of what sort ? ’ 

‘ Why, Sir, it bears about the same relation to the hermitages we 
read of that our young, cheap Gothic architecture bears to the old 
Gothic. It has all the disadvantages, and none of the poetry. Never¬ 
theless, it is a sort of hermitage where a solitary old fellow like me can 
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shut himself up and growl or pray, as the humor takes him. And Sir 
James, I have a crust of bread there, which I sometimes break with a 
friend. To-night, James, the hermitage in the distance looks solitary. 
I am afraid there is not a frog to sing near it, nor an owl to hoot over 
it. Were you ever in a mood when it seems awful to be alone ¥ To¬ 
night we have been talking and singing of mothers and of home. Be¬ 
tween me and those scenes, there is a great gulf. I am not cautious 
enough to leap it, yet I must try. I cannot stand on the brink and look 
over, without an efiort to go over. You are, by a great deal, nearer to 
it in years and in experience. Come and help me across, or 1 shall fall 
in — into an abyss of darkness. Come with me, James, to the hermitage, 
and share my straw and my crust. Strike hands with me, James, and 
say you ’ll go ! * 

You will imagine that James’s face would shine with a delightful 
surprise, but you are wrong. You do not understand the effects of vice. 
His features were clouded with one of the most painful emotions which 
the Almighty ever gave the human heart powers to endure — an impulse 
to confide in proffered affection, mixed with the fear of deception and be¬ 
trayal. The first step in the path of vice is attended with a conscious¬ 
ness of some body wronged, of gain or pleasure at some body’s expense. 
There is planted a seed of distrust, and nothing is more obvious to a 
close observer in the growth of vice, than the corresponding growth of 
distrust and loss of self-respect, until the vicious soul, darkened for 
ever, and feeling itself unable to confide in any body, goes down step by 
step from small vices to irretrievable crimes. 

That James at that moment felt the need of sympathy, and would 
gladly have thrown himself upon the bosom of any friend, with a burst 
of penitence and affection, it is impossible to question ; but distrust had 
begun its baneful growth in his bosom. This genial proffer of com- 
panionsliip might be a trap for some sort of betrayal. It was at any 
rate out of the common course of events. With a quivering lip and 
unsettled eye, he assigned an excuse for evading the invitation. 

There stood Father Green, in the pale light of moon and stars, but his 
face beaming with perfect truth. He stretched out his hand, and James 
could not resist to clasp it. The question was settled. The two went 
their way together. 

The nearest path to Elwood Nathan’s house lay through a ravine, 
and across several knobs or hills. It was prettily checkered by fre¬ 
quent changes of light and shade: 

You know that in the old classic fables, when the poets take their 
heroes down to Avcrnus, they find it easy enough to go there. After 
having satisfied the objects of their visit, they strive to get out again, 
and in that lies the difficulty. So it is with bad habits. To regain the 
paths of virtue, having once lost them, requires not courage only, but 
constancy ; and these qualities are the ones most weakened by irregular 
and vicious courses. The soul under such circumstances is like a bird 
in full strength, eager to mount into the upper air, but which has lost 
from his wings their best feathers by struggling in the fowler’s net. 
How many souls have I seen, striving to breast the air with uneven pin¬ 
ions, now rising, now falling, now raising a cheerful song from an ele- 
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vated perch, now pleading with low, fearful notes of despair from the 
level of devouring beasts, to which they had fallen. 

The world passes by and says : ‘ Fly, bird, fly ! * It takes credit to it¬ 
self for good advice. The very thing of all others which he cannot do 
is to fly. How few, 0 my dear child ! how few that will take the 
poor bird in their hands, lift him from peril, and feed him until his 
feathers be grown! 

Father Green and James continued their way for some distance in 
unbroken silence, sometimes pausing to bike in the changing features of 
the landscape. The first word uttered by either was in passing through 
a deep ravine, darkened with heavy shadows. 

‘ This is gloomy, very gloomy/ said James. * I wish I had never been 
bom/ 

‘ But this/ said his companion, rising to the top of the hill above the 
ravine, * is not gloomy. Here is any quantity of moon-light; and if 
you were Romeo and I Were Juliet, we might say things which to us 
would seem very wise, and to others very foolish/ 

The idea of making a Juliet of Father Green, w r as so unexpected and 
grotesque, that it brought a smile upon the young man’s face, and ended 
in unembarrassed laughter. 

* Might it not be better/ he replied, 1 for you to be Polonius to my 
Hamlet?’ 

* Me Polonius 1 Eyes purging thick amber and plum-tree gum! 
Not yet, James. But then it would not be well for you to play Hamlet 
to my Polonius. Should you abuse Ophelia as Hamlet did, James, I 
think I should find marrow in my bones and muscle enough on them to 
cow-hide you, prince or no prince. My boot, James, would feel a ting¬ 
ling sensation, and I fear I should lose control over it. It might ima¬ 
gine itself to be a trip-hammer, to w r ork horizontally and make itself 
uncomfortable till you were out of sight. No ; I have a fancy that 
when I act any character not my own, I would prefer a female charac¬ 
ter. Perhaps it is because my figure is adapted to it, (glancing humor¬ 
ously at his broad shoulders and massive outlines,) but since you do not 
fancy me for a Juliet, I will be Meg Merrilies, and will tell your for¬ 
tune. Here is the situation in which Scott would have placed the real 
Meg, on this solitary hill-top, her figure standing in bold relief against 
the sky, which is the only back ground. Very well, I will be Meg Mer¬ 
rilies, and tell your fortune. Let me see the lines in your palm : there, 
now, let us begin with what you think at this moment. It runs thus : 

* * Had I a cave on some wild distant shore, 

Where the winds howl to the waves’ dashing roar, 

There would I weep my woes, 

There seek ray last repose, 

Till grief my eyes should close, 

Ne’er to wake more.’ 

‘ You will hold a moment. So far, very well: but the story is not 
yet told: 

* ‘Falskst of woman kind, canst thou declare 

All thy fond plighted vows, fleeting as air: 

To thy new lover hie, 

Laugh o’er thy peijury, 

Then in thy bosom try 
What peace is there*.’ * 
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‘ In the name of God ! who are you, and how do you know my story ? 
I may say my secret is yet untold,’ exclaimed the young man, putting 
himself in a stage attitude, and seeming to act a part, but failing to 
conceal an emotion of real surprise. 


THE OLDEN TIME. 


BT RAIUE I. C. ’^B 1 TTI-?' 9 XT. 


Tiie Olden Time 1 — there comes a softened drifting 
Along the dim aisles of tho Inner Fane: 

The lattice-drapery silently uplifting, 

And lets the sunshine in its halls again. 

ii. 

Tis sweet though sad to see the sun-spots Hilling 
Down from tho zenith of the Olden Time: 

To have the silver bells of Thought recalling 
Departed glories with their mystic chime. 

in. 

To look without tho Soul’s still sanctuary, 

O'er scenes that dot the Olden Time’s domain: 

Sweet scenes we’ve passed, with march of years so weary, 
Ne’er to return and live them o’er again. 


ir. 

Old scenes, far off: the daisy-dotted meadow 
Is where we paddled, hare-foot, in tho brook: 
And, nestled down within the maple-shadow, 
Our childhood’s cottage fills a quiet nook. 


And, nearer, stands a bright and bloomy bower, 
Upon tho way-side of our Life’s sweet morn, 
Where first wo grasped Aficction’s lovely flower, 
That faded fast, and left us but a thorn. 


And, yonder, ’neath a dark old drooping willow, 

A green gravo rises in the purple single, 

Where lies a young head on tho coffin-pillow, 

That, years ago, all tearfully we laid! 

VII. 

Oh 1 thoughts will come, despito tho inner striving, 
Of things that faded from us ere their prime: 
And wo must list the Spirit’s secret shriving 
Within tho Temple of tho Olden Time 1 

Al&randrut, ( Ya .) 

VOL. XLVI. 40 
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‘A MTTitn from tbn Crimea tells the followirg tale : * Vultures are very numerous intheCr.rr*t 
They f»uio1 the ,.w l,*i,.aud await the cofcirg of the S. ht, to throw themselves on thsirrur.m* 

Aff-r one of the recent oombats. an English of£-.-r was four.-l who had lust expired, pressing m 
tin arras one of these birds of prey, dead, like himself, and which he had crushed m a last **tf rt '<f 
a*ary.—Pn:,v Pax'kr. 

He loft proud Albion’s sea-girt shore, 

With hopes and bearing high, 

To mingle in the battle’s roar, j 

And shout Saint Geohge’s cry: j 

He recks not that the Golden Horn j 

O’ertlows with noblest blood, 

Or that the rays of coming mom 
Will still augment its flood; 

For, ’mid the carnage, he must win 
A hero's glorious lame, 

That he may claim of haughty kin 
The fairest of her name. 

Upon his heart a raven tress, 

A truer shield than steel ; 

An angel-presenec, come to bless 
This day, he seems to feel. 

I 

And glorious vision#! — his the lance 
To turn the lilies pale! 

And with the Working-Bees of France 
Can England’s Lion fail? 

Upon Sebastopol’s proud towers 
Her blood-red cross must float: 

The gbry of the Allied Powers, 

The hatred of the Croat. 

To drive the Cossack from his lair, 

'Unearth him from his den ; 

To mine and double, like the hare, 

Unworthy of brave men: j 

One desperate, tierce assult must test 
The fortunes of the hour: 

Saint GeokoeI Saint Dennis! for the West 
To crush the Despot’s power ! 

We cannot paint the dreadful scene, 

And weep to think such deeds have been. 


The fight is o’er, the day is won: 

On MalakotTs stem height, 
Exultant in the glowing sun, 

Imperial Eagles ’light; 

And if the lion conehant seems 
Before the Redan’s base, 

’T is but with rage to lap the streams 
Which have no fitting vase. 
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Low, too, the noble form who led 
IIis comrades to their death ; 

But from unnumbered wounds ho bled 
Ere he resigned his breath : 

Even then, a vulture on his breast, 
Encircled in his arms, was prest; 

And while in agony ho crushed 
The cruel bird, he too was hushed . 

And one who weeps in stately halls, 
Envies that vulture’s rest: 

For her, Earth’s highest glory palls, 

To die with him were blest. 

Sho bears the vulture on her heart, 
Fuomei tiEus like, of old, 

And longs for Death’s reluctant dart 
To shrine her 'ncath the mould. 


T1IE OBSERVATIONS OF MACE SLOPED, ESQ. 


FAMILIARLY NARRATED BY 1IIM9F.LF. 


NUMBER ONE. 

‘Strike the howgrtg! sound the toiujohn! 

Lot the loud linsunnn rirur! 

Beat the huzzy fuzzy ! wake the ironscong! 

Bumtum! fuzzkbum, dingo him 1 ’ 

Ode to King Kankersquamkek, or tiie Fkc.ee Islands. 

I never was what you might call smart. What I call smart is 
thinking and acting at a snap on the spontaneous percussion principle. 
Now niy brother Mad always was smart. He was in fact the most ex¬ 
cessively simultaneous man I ever knew. 

One day in New-York 1 saw Mad velocitating down Fifth Avenue in 
a sulkey, just behind a three-minute trotter. I ’in not what you might 
call smart, myself; but I thought’t Mad might better have cut just as 
big a swath somewhere else in general, and on the island in particular. 
Before I could say, ‘ easy over the stones,’ Mad’s right wheel went over 
something — believe it was an Alderman’s right foot — and up went 
my only surviving brother into the air like a brick-hat at election-time, 
and fell flat as a buckwheat on the side-walk. 

Exchequer Harrison, of Milwaukee, and I picked the fraternal up. 

‘ Madison, are you sensible ? ’ said Exchequer. 

‘ What ’ll you give for the sulkey as she runs , Check ? ’ replied Mad, 
as he undid his optics. I really believe he’d have gone stunned if he 
had ’nt first concluded to stick some body. 

‘ Forty dollars,’ said Check, looking down the street at the team as 
it Taconey’d along. 
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* Done ! ’ says Mad. He had’t the word out of his mouth, before a 
tree-box took part of the sulkey, and annihilation the balance. Exche¬ 
quer Harrison, of Milwaukee, got one wheel , in pretty good order ; and 
the loafers the rest. 

We caught the trotter, and then Mad became very much laid out, 
indeed. I said nothing; but reckoned that he was getting no better 
rather too fast for the good of some body’s port-money. 

‘ He can ’t travel,’ said Pres Haynes, who had just called a cab. 

‘ Salubrity’s below par ! ’ 

‘ Go you twenty that I can ride her in bare-backed,’ muttered Mad, 
very faintly, with both eyes shut. And he did. That twenty and 
Check’s forty, just brought him out on the square. 

Such was my brother Mad, a youth both gifted and pious — in the 
Cincinnati sense of the word — for before he was twenty-three years 
old he had made one hundred thousand dollars. Still his righteousness 
had its back-slidings ; since previous to his twenty-fourth annual birth¬ 
day he had spent it all; and his life ever since has been like that of the 
celebrated old oaken bucket, either up the top of the well, pouring out. 
or down at the bottom, taking in. 

I have begun with my brother Madison, putting him a little out 
ahead of myself, on the same principle that a young lady at a party 
takes a beau or a chapcroon , to pilot fore-wise along, and ease her own 
debutt off a little. Were I one of the smart sort this would be needless. 
But I have also had my own experiences, kernickering round, as they 
say in good society, having travelled, so to speak, upward of some: at 
times on my shape, and semi-occasionally on rail-roads, steam-boats, 
ox-wagous, triumphal chariots, and cellar-doors. But it was with me 
a juvenile axeom that the manner of travel, whatever it be, is greatly 
helped by the application of metal (meaning thereby tin, pewter, brass, 
dough, brads, ready, heavy, dust, spicuniary, funds, or any other word 
for money) to the wheels. * Where the wheels is ’nt tired the hosses is,' 
said an old driver to me during the innocent apple-stealing dap of in¬ 
fancy. 

‘ Buy an ’ography ’f Barnum ? ’ said a man at my elbow, as I was 
lunching one morning in the Astor House. I looked around and re¬ 
membered him as a thrifty, sparing book-peddler : so very sparing, indeed, 
that he was saving with liis nouns, extra-economical with his adjectives, 
and clipped his words generally as if they had been coin. ‘ Buy an 
’ ography f Barnum ? ’ said 1 thinkfully to self, as I went up-stairs 
with the book. 

‘Who comes next?’ To judge from the book-seller’s ad's and the 
police reports, one might reckon that every man in America has his life 
taken about twice on an average. All who go through the world push¬ 
ing the big snow-ball of fortune before them, have got to find out, sooner 
or later, that a time will come when its size, and nothing else , will 
urgently call for a written description of the roller . 

* Why, I might just as reasonably set down some of my own notions. 
I aint smart — what of it ? ’ and as Stetson handed over the key of my 
room, I looked him solemnly in the face and said : 

will ! ’ 
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‘ Will what ? ’ answers Stetson. 

‘ Will and bequeath to you my everlasting blessing if you don’t move 
me down at least three stories below that toploftical garret where I’m 
stowed. Why, it’s so high up that I can see the sun rise before sun¬ 
down, and I have to start before bed-time to get down-stairs in time for 
dinner! ’ 

'It shall be done ,’ said S. ‘ Here, James ! move there, some of you ! 
Take this gentleman’s baggage to No. — ! * And it -was accordingly 
in No. — that this commencement was cogitated and crushed out. 
From my window I could see Broadway and the Park, the incorrectness 
of the City-Hall clock, and the imposing front of the Hall itself; -which, 
according to the newspapers, is nothing at all compared to the imposing 
work which goes on inside. I could see Windust’s over the way through 
the endless ghostly whirls of wind and dust, which the City Fathers 
(being as they were, no conjurers) had not succeeded in laying. And 
lastly, I could behold the great Temple of Humbug, with its waving 
banners and myriad signs, and all the pomp and circumstance of gam¬ 
mon ! From time to time as the omnibus wheels and ceaseless tramp 
of endless promenaders lulled a few, I could hear blasts of something 
like music from a balcony in front of the Museum, variegated with the 
occasional squeak of a pig, or of a lady just escaping vehicular death 
by about g, hair’s-breadth, on that celebrated crossing which is, accord¬ 
ing to travellers, (who ought to know,) more dangerous than the crossing 
of the Isthmus ever was in its worst days. 

'This' said I, as I looked out on the world in general, and at a white 
coat which sloped into the Tribune Buildings ; ‘ this is the correct spot 
to win. This is about the centre of the hub of the great -wheel of the 
American world. There is no discount on this town ! Foreign activity 
is like a mill-wheel; it goes round mighty fast when the water’s high, 
but it don’t get ahead ! American movement is like the -wheel of a 
locomotive ; the quicker its tum-roundativeness, the greater its get-along! 
'Welcome thou busy scene ! for in thy presence shall the Observations 
of Mace Sloper be begun ! ’ 


NOVEMBER. 


November, like a hopeless maid, 
Uoth wander all the day, 

With veiled face, in mourning robe?, 
And weep her soul away. 

And oh! it grieves me all the night 
To hear her sol) and moan; 

And when the dreary dawn appears. 
She utters but a groan. 

And even when she strives to smile, 
Our hearts are touched with pain: 

For ah! we see nor j<>y nor liopo 
Can come to her again. 

Rutger* College , November, 185o. 


Poor broken-hearted! it is well 
That she can weep and sigh ; 

For what is left her but to count 
The fallen leaves drift by — 

To vainly pause in barren woods. 
The missing birds to hear, 

And vainly search for 1 i\ iiur flowers 
Through all the valleys drear? 

And soon beside the frozen streams, 
To, fainting, drop and die. 

While enow and sleet are falling fast 
Front out a dismal sky ? 
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THE BLIND BOY’S LOVE. 


B T J O n H H . 


» * w . 


List ! oh ! list! — she is drawing near; 

For her tiny step and brief 
Falls softly on my strained car, 

As the rain on vernal leaf J 

Why beats my heart so wildly now. 

And starts my blood in fiercer flight. 

And crimson neck and cheek and brow, 

As skies, they say, when wings the night? 

Why, e'en my tongue forgets its art, 

And croucheth down, oppressed with fear, 
As lilacs when the north winds part. 

Or beasts whose master cometli near. 

Ah mo! she has passed mo like the breeze 
With odors from the autumn plain, 

Or like a ship o'er southern seas, 

When scarce a ripplet scars the main. 

But, as a wrecked one on the shore, 

When Night has set her sentries pale, 
Whose low-bowed ear for evermore 
Is tilled with rustlings of a sail, 

I stand all breathless, hearing yet 
The murin'ring of her fading flight, 

While every sound is sweetly set 
To the music of her foot-lall light. 

But thou, my Lily ! shalt never know 
The soul that, like the restless sea, 

To tlioo shall ever ebb aud ilow, 

Unceasing as eternity : 

For who am I to dream of love — 

Of thee, a twin to Beauty born, 

Whom every songster of the grove 
Greets with bis carol, as if the Morn ? 

No, no ; thoso lake-like eyes of thino 
Should mirror back a face more fair 
Than this poor, dark one, sad, of mine, 

Where moody sits each full-browed Caro. 

And yet, my God ! if for an hour 

Tiiou ’dst grant me in her eyes to gaze, 
How cheerful would I yield the power 
Of life itself through countless days! 
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Thk Red Eagle : a Poem op the Souttt. By A. B. Meek. In one volume: pp. 108. 

New-York: D. Appleton and Company, Broadway and Leonard-street. 

That Mr. Meek is a true poet, the volume before us affords incontestable 
proof. For rapid and stirring action, vivid and faithful pictures of nature 
and character, and for general melody of versification, we scarcely know 
when we have met the superior, in its kind, of this most spirited Indian 
poem. We intend to show * the reason of the faith that is in us ’ by a few 
extracts, which we think will be found fully to justify our encomiums. Let 
us first, however, present the reader with a syllabus of the subject-matter 
of the volume. The author informs us that the leading incidents of the 
poem, romantic as they may seem, are all strictly historical. They are drawn 
from that remarkable and sanguinary chapter in South-Western annals, 
known as ‘The Creek War of 1813,’ which has never been depicted in such 
vivid colors as its interest deserves. The hero of the story is the celebrated 
chieftain, Weatherford , or 4 The Ted Eagle,' as he was called by his country¬ 
men. As a warrior and an orator, gifted with all the physical graces that 
could contribute to preeminence, he never had his superior among our abori¬ 
ginal tribes. He was the principal leader of the Creek or Muscogee Indians, 
in the terrific struggle which began, after some preliminary skirmishes, in 
the bloody massacre at Fort Minims, sixty miles above Mobile, upon the 
Tensaw, a branch of Alabama River, on the thirtieth of August, 1813, when 
near five hundred persons, including all the adjacent white inhabitants of the 
insulated back-woods settlement, two companies of United States troops, 
and many friendly Indians, were indiscriminately butchered, through the 
criminal recklessness of a drunken commander, who, though warned of his 
danger, would not even close the gates of his fortress. But seven of the 
number miraculously escaped to tell the bloody story. This brought the 
speedy invasion of the Creek nation, by the various armies, from Tennessee 
under General Jackson, from Georgia under Generals Floyd and Pinckney # 
and from Mississippi under General Claiborne, resulting in the rapid series 
of sanguinary battles, which, in a few months, almost depopulated the na- 
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tion; near five thousand warriors having laid down their lives in the 
struggle to which they had been incited by religious fanaticism, the wily 
schemes of Tecumseh, and their aggravated hatred of the white man, so con¬ 
stantly encroaching upon their primitive hunting-grounds, then extending 
from the Chattahoochee to the Tombecbce. 

The principal events of this war — which, from its commencement to its 
close, presents a species of epic progress and retributive results seldom 
found in actual occurrences — have been narrated in a general way by our 
historians; but all its minor incidents, its local and personal features and 
characteristics, in which reside its vitality and chief attractiveness, have 
been suffered to pass unnoticed, and to lapse into perishing tradition. To 
rescue these in some degree from oblivion, and to preserve them in those 
hues of poetry to which they seem so eminently adapted, was the object of 
Mr. Meek in the poem before us. While he has adhered strictly to historical 
truth, even in detail, he has so arranged the lights and shadows of his pic¬ 
ture as not to mar the grace and beauty, which are the prime objects of all 
true poetic creation. The character of his hero has greatly aided him in 
this: 4 The love-life of Weatiierford, here truthfully narrated; his daunt¬ 
less gallantry, his marvellous personal adventures and hair-breadth escapes, 
and, chief of all, his wonderful eloquence, which eventually saved his life, 
when all other means would have failed, afford as fine a theme for the poet 
as any in American history. It may be stated that the version given of 
Weatherford's speech to General Jackson, after the crushing and conclusive 
battle of the Horse-Shoe, is as literal as the necessities of verse would 
permit’ 

We commence our extracts with a passage which will at once show what 
a minute observer and faithful describer of natural scenery is our poet: nor 
must we omit to note how felicitously the mellifluous aboriginal names of 
natural objects are introduced: 


‘Fair Alabama’s forest land, 

In its primeval verdure drest, 

With waving woods, and rivers grand, 
And mountains that like giants stand 
To guard its pictured valley’s rest! 

‘ From mom till eve, that sun has seen 
But one unbroken world of greeu. 

From Chattahoochee’s yellow wave, 

By Tallapoosa’s waters clear, 

Where Coosa’s isle-gemmed currents lave 
And young Cahawba’s hills uprear; 

To where fair Tuscaloosa glides, 

And dark Tombecbce pours his tides; 
Incessant wilds, o’er hill and plain, 

In virgin loveliness remain, 

And scenes as fresh and bright display 
As ever met the eye of day: 

No lovelier laud the Prophet viewed, 
When on the sacred mount he stood. 

And saw’ below transcendent shine 
The streams and groves of Palestine! 

‘All through this lordly realm so wide — 
This wilderness of woods and flowers, 


This paradise of fragrant bowers — 

No human home that sun espied, 

Save cone-like cabins, ’mid the trees. 
Whose bark-roofs totter in the breeze, 
And scarcely serve a9 shelter rude 
For their red tenants of the wood. 
Northward, amid his mountains free. 

The wigwams of the Cherokee; 

And southward, by each winding stream 
That veius the earth’s enamelled breast, 
Muscogee’s scattered camp-fires gleam — 
The tameless Arab of the Westl 
These only met his morning eye, 

Though far the sun flamed in the sky: 

But westward, where ho now delays, 

The white man’s home arrests his rays ; 
The dauntless pioneer who came 
From distant lands, these wilds to tame. 
And bid, beneath their genial skies, 

His farms extend, his domes arise; 

By Alabama’s lordly tide, 

And Tensaw’s dark and turbid stream. 
Whose mingling waves now gulfv.ard 
glide, 

Through forests vast, in golden pride, 

Lit by the day’s departing beam! 
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‘Few days agone, the song of peace 
Was heard amid these woodland homes, 
The sounding axe smote forest-trees, 

And upward sprang new rustic domes. 
Blue, through the groves, the morning 
smoke 

Curled gently toward the placid sky, 
And merry laugh, and shout, and joke, 
From busy fields, swept frequent by. 
Along the stream the light bark bore 
Young Commerce to the opening shore, 
And rosy children strolled away, 

With bees and birds, through wood-lands 
gay. 

But now another scene is there! 


The field is tenantless and bare; 

The song is hushed, the hearth-fire out, 
Silent the boatman’s frolic shout; 

Wild terror hovers o’er the scene, 

Where lately all was so serene : 

For hark! the Indian’s fierce war-cry 
Hath pealed along that forest sky, 

And all, before the dread report — 

The startled sire and trembling maid — 
For safety, to yon sheltering Fort, 

From leagues around, have wildly fled ; 
And now, while all the West in radiance 
swims, 

The sun’s last glory lingers on Fort 
Minims! ’ 


We commend to the attention of our metropolitan musical composers the 
sweet and graceful love-song, commencing: 

‘ The blue-bird is whistling in Hillibee grove, 

Terra-re 1 — terra-re! r 

It almost sings itself from the printed page. But we must pass to another 
and a different theme — the tragedy of Fort Minims. And we ask the 
reader to remark the vivid action which characterizes the entire sketch: 


‘ The sun is shiningbrightly 

Above Fort Minims, this morn ; 

All hearts are beating lightly, 

For they have heard, with scorn, 

Old Beazely’s solemn warning, 

And his daughter’s foolish tale: 
‘Bright smiles the rosy morning— 

Why should the cheek be pale ? * 

So he, at least, who bore command, 

In reckless mood addressed his band — 

A soldier old, of well-earned fame, 

But maudlin now, and flushed in game: 

‘ If au^ht the impious foe designed. 

We should not know his secret mind. 

He thinks—presumptuous hawk!—to 
scare 

Our dove-cotes, for his gibe and sncFr! 
Weak tremblers, no! — close not the gate: 
With open doors his steps we ’ll wait.’ 

* Scarce had his lips the taunting spoke, 
When on his ear the war-whoop broke, 

Shrill as the cry of ‘Fire! ’ by night. 

A rifle-shot! —and now another! 

And now a hundred rifles ring. 

The sire and son, the maid and mother, 
With wild confusion and affright, 

From tent and bench and hassock 
spring. 

‘ To arms! to arms! * old Beazely cries: 

‘ To arms ! to firms! * each lip replies. 

* Close, close the gate!’ — but ah! too late — 
The wily foe is at the gate. 

With dreadful rush, and shout, and yell, 
The combat thickens there : 

The Pioneers support it well, 

And soon the savages repel, 

But many a valiant spirit fulls, 

Before the gate swings clear, 

And by old Beazet.t’s arm is closed — 

So fiercely, bloodily opposed! 


* But now, with terrible report, 

The savage rifles, round the Fort, 

From every nuarter ring; 

Death struggles in on leaden wing, 

A thousand warriors swell the cry — 
The Indian’s battle-melody — 

And rush to scale the walls. 

The inmates to the port-holes fly, 

And pour their whole resistance out. 
The foe recoils a moment back ; 

But louder swells the onset shout, 

And now, amid the battle-rack, 

An Indian warrior is seen, 

With hunting-shirt of brightest green, 
And crimson plume above his head. 
Cheering the tawny warriors on ; 
‘Remember, chieftains, wild Bi jintCorn! 
One rush — the palisades they gain — 
But many a warrior lies dead 
Beneath the battle-rain! 

‘Now rings below the fearful axe — 

They cut the palisades away ! 

And arrows, lit with flaming flax, 

Upon the house-tops play! 

The Pioneers their fire relax, 

And hark! gives way the palisade: 

A chasm through the wall is made, 
Aud inward rush the frantic foes, 

With shout and yell, 

That heavenward rose, 

Like merriment of fiends in hell! 

‘Ah ! then a deadlier strife began! 

With gun to gun, and man to man, 

They grapple in terrific close. 

The rifles clubbed are snapped in twain, 
And skulls are cleft beneath their blows: 
The war-club falls with plunging sound : 
The tomahawk and scalping-knife 
Hew down the woodman and his wife: 
The infant’s brains are scattered round ! 
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‘Brave, brave they fought, those forest men, 
With overwhelming numbers then I 
Not manlier, in his mountain-pass, 
Withstood the foe, Leonidas! 

Nor Nelson, on his slippery deck, 

Amid the battle’s storm and wreck! — 


And feebler woman, nerved by fear, 
In the dread combat bore her share. 
With frantic hope to save her child 
From this red Herod of the wild ! 
But all in vain his strength and her?. 
No mercy know the murderers! * 


Is not that a stirring picture ?— and said we not well that Mr. Meek was 
an admirable descriptive poet ? The foregoing pleased us so well that it 
irked us to see on the very next page so forced a line as : 


‘Where yetter dwelt manhood, and beauty, and grace/ 


4 Yester * is a 4 vile phrase ’ as a substitute for yesterday. But let that pass. 
There is retribution at hand for the murderers of Fort Minims: 


‘ Rings through the woods of Tennessee, 

Rings over Georgian hills, that cry, 

Down Mississippi to the sea, 

And thousands to their standards fly. 

Brave armies form, and leaders bold 
Pour their dark squadrons through the wold. 

From swarming north, and east and west, 
Muscogee’s borders thev invest. 

O’er Chattahoochee's silvery stream. 

The arms of Floyd and Pinckney beam; 

By dark Tombecbee, Claiborne comes, 
Frightening the echoes with his drums; 

And, from the North, a bolder yet 

Spurs through the forest; bayonet 
And sword and flag the distance till. 
Long-gleaming over Coosa’s hill! 

Brave Jackson leads his warriors down 
By Indian hunting-range and town, 

And from their ranks the cry is heard : 

‘Revenge! revenge on Weatherford! 

No inercy shall the murderers know. 

Who crushed Fort Mimms with treacherous blow.’ 


As a sententious sketch of the horrors of border warfare, and the progress 
of ‘ the Avenging Hand,’ we cannot resist the inclination to quote the follow¬ 
ing, albeit our 4 inner sense * of a lack of space cries 4 Hold! ’ though not 
* Enough: * 

‘An! demon War! —what scenes of woe 
Rise ever in thy fearful path ! 

The green land reddens ’neath thy blow, 

And wilts before thy fierv wrath. 

The orphan’s tears, the widow’s wail, 

The father’s curse denote thy way ; 

The plundered town, the smoking vale, 

The white bones bleaching in the day. 

They call thee glorious! —vet thy plumes, 

Nod as they may, are bathed in b'ood; 

Thy splendor human hope consumes ; 

Thy field of fame, death’s solitude! 

And though full well deserved the doom 
On Alabama’s children brought, 

Yet who but weeps the woe and gloom. 

Demon ! thy twenty battles wrought! 
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* Through all those fierce and bloody fields, 

One arm terrific vengeance wields ; 

lie guides the conquerors through the wood, 

To each inviolate solitude; 

Applies the torch with readiest hand, 

To every wigwam in the land ; 

A ve foremost in the hottest strife, 

He riots in the loss of life; 

Before his blows the stoutest fall, 

No foe escapes his ritle ball; 

His red eves gleam with fiendish fire, 

His wrinkled cheeks are pale with ire. 

‘Ah! yes,’ he cries, ‘they long shall rue 
The hellish deed they dared to do, 

And in their graves remember well 
The music of the White Wolf’s yell! ’ 

‘One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin/ says the poet. We 
have no fear, therefore, that the following pen-painting will be lost upon any 
reader: 

*Fon many a league the broad slopes sweep aw r ay, 

O’erhung with groves of hickory, beech, and bay; 

All forest trees that mark the generous soil, 

The gnarled white-oak, and the large vine’s coil; 

The sugar-maple and the tulip high. 

Lift their huge branches to the favoring sky. 

When Spring conies smiling over hill and dale, 

What light and fragrance in these woods prevail; 

Then all his banners of far-flushing green, 

O’er every forest monarch’s tent are seen. 

The graceful dogwood waves his crown of flowers, 

Diflusing snow-stars through the vistaed bowers. 

The tasseled chinkapin perfumes the hill; 

The luscious honeysuckles, by the rill, 

Faint w ith a sweetness which by far excels 
All the rich odors of Cathuvan dells. 

And oh ! what minstrelsy of bee and bird, 

Throughout the greenful paradise is heard! 

The mock-bird , swinging on the locust limb, 

Jhnirs down the forest a perpetual hymn : 

The whistling partridge in the meadow (grass, 

The aim wo ax wild-dark on her swaying glass, 

The chattering him-jay, and the pint-perched crow, 

And screaming rict / -crane, with wing of snow, 

Thtir mothy voices through the green aisles ding, 

And hep the anthems of orchestral Spring ! 

’T is Winter now: but. still the land displays 
O’er lull and slope and dell its peerless grace. 

Well hud the Red Man chosen here a seat 

For ever sacred from intruders’ feet. 

lire through the trees his scattered wigwams rise. 

The blue smoke rippling slowly to the skies : 

Around each door the naked children play; 

The squaws are at their labor ull the day; 

And through the villas on the stream you view 
The patient fisher in his stdl canoe. 

These clustered cabins form a village group, 

Where sounds discordantly the drunken whoop; 

In yonder open space, w r iib circuit wide, 

Behold the Council-House, in bark-built pride; 

Where savage statesmen hold their Congress rude, 

And gravely cogitate ‘the nation’s good ! ’ 

Here too the Prophets of the Simple Race 
Keep in these druid groves their dwelling-place. 

Rude their religion : yet they deem that death 
Brings to the warrior immortal breath, 
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And that his spirit, in the Sunset Groves, 

Bv clearer streams and greener prairies roves, 

Where, ever bounding with his silver horns, 

The white deer glistens through the grassy lawns; 

The screaming eagle, with his prismic plumes, 

The forest mountain's solitude illumes; 

And timorous turkey and impassive bear, 

Await the shadowy braves and huuters there.’ 

Enough: our object has been, in this too hasty notice, to convey to the 
reader our instant impressions of this poem upon its first perusaL Many 
there are who deem an aboriginal panorama like that which this volume un- 
rols before us, as more * savage ’ than real. Not so: we know how true it is 
in its outward details, and its historical accuracy there is no reason to doubt 
The volume is excellently printed, and is appropriately dedicated to William 
Gilmore Simms, Esq., of South-Carolina. 


Tiif. Old IIomestead. By Mrs. Ann* S. Stephens, Author of * Fashion and Famine, 

Etc. In oue volume: pp. 40S. New- York: Bunch and Brother, Ann-street 

Mrs. Stephens, in the work under notice, has certainly greatly improved 
upon her * Fashion and Famine.’ There were scenes of power in that book; 
but as a whole, the workmanship was too apparent The contrasts were too 
melo-dramatically violent, and not a little of its feeling seemed to be ‘ pumped 
up ’ for the occasion. Not so with the work before us. It is simply writ¬ 
ten, and the incidents have an air of vrauemhlanee which wins at once upon 
the interest of the reader. The scene of the work is mainly laid in our own 
Empire City, but is embellished by descriptions of European travel, and ends 
in the mountain region in the neighborhood of the Kaatskills. The story, 
to adopt the language of a contemporary, * turns upon the fortunes of two 
orphan girls, who pass through the fiery furnace of affliction, in childhood, 
and have subsequently to undergo that more difficult ordeal of life which 
commences so soon as a sense of dependence is felt to be irksome. The 
stumbling-block to the one is her personal beauty ; to the other, in some re¬ 
spects, her want of it In the latter, however, the beauty of holiness is un¬ 
obtrusively but most forcibly exemplified. Together with these, we have a 
wily chief-magistrate of New-York, all things to all men; close, cozzening, 
and devoid of all manhood; his wife, a weak and frivolous woman of fash¬ 
ion, not over-done in the drawing; a judge, kindly and genial, with some 
knowledge of human nature, well thrown in, but somewhat unmanageable 
by the author, who drops him too suddenly and for too long a period ; a mild 
reflex of My Uncle Toby ; an elderly spinster, in whom disappointed affec¬ 
tions, and remorse for a wrong committed by herself, have soured and hard¬ 
ened a naturally loving disposition; a youthful hero, generous and impulsive, 
but nothing more; towns-folk and country-folk, not a few; all or nearly all 
marked with distinctness, and all or nearly all having the stamp of vitality 
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upon them. We are not perhaps struck by an air of originality in these 
personages: but they are grouped with exceeding skill, and have many a 
touch of individuality about them, quite sufficient to endue them with re¬ 
quisite freshness. But it is rather in composing than in inventing that Mrs. 
Stephens shows herself a writer of unusual force. You take up this volume 
for the sake of the entertainment that its pleasant title suggests. You find, 
with slight exceptions, that one-half of it at least carries you into scenes the 
most repulsive, a report of which, in a daily newspaper, it is ten to one that 
you would skip. But there’s no skipping this lady’s descriptions, unless 
indeed you be very indolent, or possessed with the rose-water nerves that 
shrink from every thing painful. This enforcement of the unwilling and 
unpleased attention is not a common gift. It is power of a high order, and 
Mrs. Stephens has much of it. Beside this, there is in-her an apparently 
honest indignation at wrong, as well as a quick recognition of the beautiful 
and the right. She likes and dislikes heartily, and makes you share her 
sympathies, while she awakens your emotions. Add to this a clear and 
comprehensive style, and the skill to weave the webs of a story so that they 
cannot easily be dropped, and you have an author whom we are now the 
more ready to commend to public approval, because we spoke of her with 
some reservation a while ago.’ 


Scenes in the Practice op a New-York Scrgeon. By Kdward H. Dixon, M.D. Il¬ 
lustrated by Darley. In one volume: pp. 420. New- York : Dr Witt and Daven¬ 
port, ‘ Tribune ’ Buildings. 

Dr. Dixon has made himself well known, at least to the medical public, by 
his editorship of * The Scalpel ’ medical and surgical journal, in which, with 
great plainness of speech, he has * cried aloud and spared not,’ whether a 
professional friend or foe stood in his way. In the matter of ‘ calling a spade 
a spade ,’ the Doctor can hardly be termed a conservative. It has never 
been charged against him, by any of his professional brethren, that his 4 ut¬ 
terances ’ have been at all difficult to understand. But the Doctor’s medical 
and surgical journal aside, here is matter which must necessarily appeal to 
a wider circle of readers. We cannot help thinking that Dr. Warren’s now 
celebrated work, the 4 Diary of a London Physician,' must have suggested 
to Dr. Dixon at least the plan or scope of the volume before us: they cer¬ 
tainly have many features in common; nor are they of less interest — the 
very contrary, we think — that they are actual occurrences in every-day 
life, such as happen, or may happen, every day, in a great metropolis like 
ours. Our author describes what he has himself seen in the luxurious 
homes of the opulent, and at the bed-sides of the poor and needy : for to his 
honor be it said, he has the enviable reputation of being a benefactor and a 
friend to 4 those who have none to help them.’ Several plain, well-written 
articles on 4 Health ’ close this attractive volume. 
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The Progress op Religious Ideas, through Successive Ages. By L. Maria Child. 

In three volumes: pp. 1348. New-York: C. S. Francis and Company: London : S. 

Low, Son and Company. 

We had missed Mrs. Child for a long season from the literary field, and 
theso three capacious volumes well explain the reason. The wonderful re¬ 
search and deep thought which they embody must have been the labor of many 
years; nor has the style in which they are written, simple and natural as it 
is, been achieved without the watchful care and attention which it so well 
repays. Mrs. Child avows her object in writing the work to have been ‘ to 
show that theology is not religion .’ She desired to ‘help to break down 
partition-walls; to ameliorate what the eloquent Bushnell calls the ‘ bap¬ 
tized hatreds of the human race.’ She has given a concise and comprehen¬ 
sive account of religions, extending from the most ancient Hindoo records, 
to the complete establishment of the Catholic Church. She has treated all 
religions with reverence, and shown no more favor to one than to another: 
exhibiting each one in the light of its own Sacred Books; and in giving 
quotations, she claims in every case to have impartially presented the beau¬ 
ties and the blemishes. She adds: 4 1 have honestly tried never to exag¬ 
gerate merits, or conceal defects. I have not declared that any system was 
true, or that any one was false. I have even avoided the use of the word 
4 heathen; ’ for although harmless in its original signification, it is used in a 
way that implies condescension or contempt; and such a tone is inconsistent 
with the perfect impartiality I have wished to observe. I have tried to place 
each form of worship in its own light; that is, as it appeared to those who 
sincerely believed it to be of divine origin. The process has been exceed¬ 
ingly interesting; for the history of the religious sentiment, struggling 
through theological images, furnishes the most curious chapter in the strange 
history of mankind.’ We believe the work to have been written with the 
utmost care and candor. The author has sought out facts diligently, arid 
stated them plainly, leaving the reader to draw his own conclusions, unin¬ 
fluenced by any suggestions from herself. She contented herself with 4 pa¬ 
tiently digging out information from books old and new, and presenting it 
with all the clearness and honesty of which she was capable;’ trampling 
under her feet, meantime, 4 the theological under-brush which always tan¬ 
gles and obstructs the path, when the soul strives to be guided only by the 
mild, bright star of religious sentiment.’ 

One thing we think we can foresee, without mounting a pair of prophetic 
spectacles; and that is, that these volumes will not be over-warmly welcomed 
by theologians, as a class, of whatever persuasion or denomination they may 
be. Our author herself says: 4 1 apprehend that many good and conscien¬ 
tious people will consider it a great risk to treat religious history in the 
manner I have done. If I could have avoided giving them pain, and at the 
same time have written with complete impartiality, I would most gladly have 
done so. For myself, I have firm faith that plain statements of truth can 
never eventually prove injurious on any subject. Milton has expressed 
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this conviction with rare eloquence: Though all the winds of doctrine be let 
loose to play upon the earth, so Truth be in the field, we do injuriously to 
doubt her strength. Let her and Falsehood grapple. Whoever knew Truth 
put to the worse by a free and open encounter ? ’ In the concluding chapter 
of the work is a vigorous defence of the Jews, which will elicit general ap¬ 
proval from the‘ancient covenant people/ It opens thus: ‘Asa general 
thing, Christians have manifested very little kindness or candor in their esti¬ 
mate of other religions; but the greatest blot on their history is their treat¬ 
ment of the Jews. This is the more singular, because we have so much in 
common with them. We worship the same God, under the same name; we 
reverence their Scriptures; we make pilgrimages to their Holy City. CnnisT 
and his Mother, and his Apostles, were Jews.’ As to the crucifixion, ‘it 
was the fault of very few of the people. It was not the benevolent and holy 
Jesus, consecrated to our hearts, whom they rejected. The Christian Fathers 
themselves admit that the Jews were not aieare of persecuting the Son of 
God, because both Christ and his Apostles sedulously concealed his divin¬ 
ity.’ But after all that may be said or written, by Mrs. CniLD or any body 
else, the prejudice against the Jews will continue. They did crucify the Son 
of God. And every child, of Christian parents, or with a Christian educa¬ 
tion, will never cease to forget it. Often have we heard a Jewish child in 
our city sneered at by other urchins as a ‘little CiiRisT-killer.’ Wrong and 
cruel as this certainly is, it is yet a ‘ close denotement ’ of a feeling that Time 
has not been able, nor will not suffice, to root out. With no personal preju¬ 
dice against Jews, as a class — for many most noble, benevolent men have 
we known among them; such men, for example, as the late Major Noah — we 
still appreciate the feeling with which they are regarded by most child¬ 
ren, even from their earliest years. The services of the sanctuary, and 
private home-teachings, all have inculcated the same sentiment. Never shall 
we forget hearing, when a boy, the Rev. D. C. Lansing read a hymn, of 
which the two ensuing verses formed apart. The tears were in his eloquent 
eyes, as he turned over his psalm-book upon its face on the pulpit-cushion, 
leaned affectionately over the desk, and repeated the lines: 

‘But knotty whips, and jagged thorns, 

In vain do I accuse: 

In vain I blame the Roman bands, 

And the more xp'tttfal Jews: 

’T was yon , my sins, my cruel Sins, 

His chief tormentors were: 

Each of mv crimes became a nail. 

And unbelief, the spear! ’ 

How vivid is the memory of that sunny summer morning in the country, 
when that hymn took root in our boyish heart! Is it strange, then, that 
children should remember ‘the spiteful Jews?’ The volumes before us are 
well printed ; and they are destined, we think, to create a marked sensation 
in the religious world. 
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The Song of Hiawatha. By IIexry Wadsworth Longfellow. In one volume: pp. 
310. Boston : Ticknou and Fields. 


If our readers are desirous of seeing how much exquisite melody there 
may be in poetry, without the aid of rhyme, we counsel them to secure at 
once the volume before us, and read it attentively, as in its kind a master¬ 
piece of the divine art. Especially note, also, with what wonderful distinct¬ 
ness Mr. Longfellow has drawn the various pictures of nature which are 
interspersed throughout his poem. Some of these we have ventured to itali¬ 
cise in the extracts which ensue; not that they require it, but to express our 
preeminent admiration of the limning. One of our most capable critics remarks, 
that Mr. Longfellow has ventured upon a dangerous experiment in attempt¬ 
ing to throw the charms of curious versification and romantic imagery around 
the wild and superstitious legends of savage life. Hiawatha is the name of 
a celebrated personage in Indian tradition. Possessing miraculous endow¬ 
ments, he was sent to instruct the forest-tribes in the arts of peace. His 
simple history presents several incidents that appeal to the imagination, and 
have already suggested favorite themes for poetical embellishments. Mr. 
Longfellow has aimed to embody these traditions in a connected narra¬ 
tive, interweaving with them various other remains of legendary lore, and 
adorning the story with numerous descriptions of the sylvan landscape. The 
subjoined is from the opening of the poem : 


‘ lx the Yule of Tawasentha, 

In the green and silent valley, 

By the pleasant water-courses, 

Dwelt the singer Nawadaha. 

Round about the Indian village 
Spread the meadows and the corn-fields, 
and bevond them stood the forest., 

%'tood the groves of sinying pim-tnvs, 
i 'rvvn in summer, trhife in winter, 
j vr sighing ever singing. 

* And the pleasant water courses, 

You could trace them through the valley, 
By the rushin'/ in the spring-time, 

By the iiih ovj /n the summer, 

Jit/ the white foy in the autumn, 

By the bhek line in the winter ; 

And beside them dwelt the singer, 

In the Yale of Tawasentha, 

In the green and silent valley. 

‘There he sang of ITiawattta, 

Sang the Song of Hiawatha, 

Sang his wondrous birth and being, 

How he prayed and how he fasted, 

How he lived, and toiled, and suffered, 
That the tribes of men might prosper, 
That he might advance his people ! 

* Ye who love the haunts of Nature, 

Love the sunshine of the meadow, 
hire the shadow of the forest, 

Ij>v* the wind among the branches. 

And the rain-shotver and the snow-storm, 
And the rushing of yreat rivers 
Through l/uir palisades of pine-trees, 


And the thunder in the mountains, 

Whosr innumerable echoes 
Flap like eagles in their aeries ; 

Listen to these wild traditions. 

To this Song of Hiawatha! 

‘ Ye who love a nation’s legends, 

Love the ballads of a people, 

That like voices from afar off, 

Call to us to pause and listen, 

Speak in tones so plain and child-like, 
Scarcely can the ear distinguish 
Whether they are sung or spoken; 
Listen to this Indian Legend, 

To this Song of Hiawatha ! 

‘ Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple. 
Who have faith in God and Nature, 

Who believe that iu ail ages 
Every human heart is human, 

That in even savage bosoms 
There are longings, yearnings, striving 
E< r the good they comprehend not, 
That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness. 

Touch God’s right hand in that darkness 
And are lifted up and strengthened ; 
Listen to this simple story, 

To this Song of Hiawatha ! 

* Ye who sometimes in your rambles 
Through the green lanes of the country. 
Where the tangled barberry-bushes 
Hang their tufts of crimson berries 
Over stone walls gray with mosses. 
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Pause by some neglected grave-yard 
For awhile to muse, and ponder 
On a half-effaced inscription, 

Written with little skill of song-craft, 
Homely phrases, but each letter 


Full of hope and yet of henrt-break, 
Full of all the tender pathos 
Of the Here and the Hereafter; 
Stay and read this rude inscription. 
Read this Song of Hiawatha ! ’ 


Observe this beautiful picture of taking a deer in the depth of the forest. 
The lines we have intensified are an exact description of a deer we once en¬ 
countered in the middle of the east branch of the Calicoon, in Sullivan county, 

what time our friends C. M. L., and Gideon Z-, Jr., and ‘ourself’ were 

* bringing frequently up ’ the crimson-spotted trout: 


‘ And the rabbit from his pathway 
Leaped aside, and at a distance 
Sat erect upon his haunches, 

Half in fear and half in frolic, 

Saying to the little hunter, 

* Do* not shoot me, Hiawatha ! ’ 

* Rut he heeded not, nor heard them, 

For his thoughts were with the red deer; 
On their tracks his eyes were fastened, 
Leading downward to the river, 

To the ford across the river, 

And as one in slumber walked he. 

* Hidden in the alder bushes, 

There he waited till the deer came, 

Tdl he saw two antlers lifted. 

Saw two eyes look from the thicket. 

Saw two nostrils point to windward , 

And a deer came down, the pathway, 
Flecked with leafy light and shadow'. 

And his heart withiu him fluttered, 


Trembled like the leaves above him, 
Like the birch-leaf palpitated, 

As the deer came down the pathway. 

* Then upon one knee uprising, 
Uiawatiia aimed an arrow ; 

Scarce a twig moved with his motion, 
Scarce a leaf was stirred or rustled, 
Rut the wary roebuck started. 
Stamped ■with all his hoofs toyether, 
Listened with one foot uplifted. 

Leaped as if to meet the arrow; 

Ah ! the singing, fatal arrow, 

Like a wasp it buzzed and stung him! 

‘Dead he lay there in the forest, 

By the ford across the river; 

Beat his timid heart no longer; 

But the heart of Hiawatha 
T hrobbed and shouted and exulted, 

As he bore the red deer homeward, 
And I a goo and Nokomis 
Hailed his coming with applause.’ 


We go early to press, to secure the early transmission of our California 
edition, and have little time, and less space, to do justice to this beautiful 
poem. The subjoined must close our extracts for the present. We hope to 
be able to revert again to the volume. In the mean time, read this descrip¬ 
tion of a famine, which brings desolation upon the home of Hiawatha : 


‘ On! the long and dreary winter! 

Oh! the cold and cruel winter! 

Ever thicker, thicker, thicker 
Froze the ice on lake and river, 

Ever deeper, deeper, deeper 
Fell the snow o’er all the landscape, 

Fell the covering snow, and drifted 
Through the forest, rouud the village. 

‘ Hardly from his buried wigwam 
Could the hunter force a passage ; 

With his mittens aud his snow-shoos 
Vainly walked he through the forest. 
Sought for bird or beast and found none, 
Saw no track of deer or rabbit, 

In the snow beheld no footprints, 

In the ghastly, gleaming forest 
Fell, and could not rise from weakness, 
Perished there from cold and hunger. 

‘ 0 the famine and the fever! 

0 the wasting of the famine! 

O the blasting of the fever! 

VOL. XLVI. 41 


0 the wailing of the children ! 

O the anguish of the women ! 

1 All the earth was sick and famished ; 
Hungry was the air around them, 
Hungry was the sky above them, 

And the hungry stars in heaven 
L;ke the eyes of wolves glared at them ! 

* Into Hiawatha’s wigwam 
Came two other guests, as silent 
As the ghosts were, and as gloomy; 
Waited not to be invited, 

Did not parley at the doorway. 

Hat there without word of welcome 
In the seat of Laughing Water ; 
Looked with haggard eyes and hollow 
At the face of Laughing Water. 

1 And the foremost said : ‘Behold me ! 

I am Famine, Bukadawin! ’ 

And the other said : * Behold me! 

I am Fever, Ahkosewin ! ’ 
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‘ And the lovely Minnehaha. 

Shuddered as they looked upon her, 
Shuddered at the words they uttered, 

Lav down on her bed in silence, 

Hid her face, but made no answer; 

Lay there trembling, freezing, burning 
At the looks they cast upon her, 

At the fearful words they uttered. 

‘ Forth into the empty forest 
Hushed the maddened Hiawatha; 

In his heart was deadly sorrow, 

In his face of stony firmness; 

On his brow the sweat of anguish 
Started, but it froze and fell not. 

‘ Wrapped in furs and armed for hunting, 
With his mighty bow of ash-tree, 

With his quiver full of arrows, 

With his mittens, Minjekahwun, 

Into the vast and vacant forest 
On his snow-shoes strode he forward. 

‘ GitCHe M anito, the Mighty ! * | 

Cried he with his face uplifted | 

In that bitter hour of anguish. I 

‘Give your children food, O Father ! 

Give 'us food, or we must perish! 

Give me food for Mixnkuaha, 

For my dying Minnehaha ! * 

* Through the far-resounding forest, 
Through the forest vast and vacant, 

Rang the cry of desolation ; 

Hut there came no other answer 
Than the echo of his crying, 

Than the echo of the woodlands, 

* Minnehaha 1 Minnehaha ! * 

1 All day long roved Hiawatha 
In that melancholy forest. 

Through the shadow of whose thickets, 

In the pleasant days of summer, 

Of that ne’er forgotten summer, 

He had brought his young wife homeward 
From the land of the Daeotahs; 

When the birds sang in the thickets, 

And the streamlets laughed and glistened, 
And the air was full of fragrance, 

Aud the lovely Laughing Water 
Said with voice that did not tremble, 

‘ I will follow you, my husband! ’ 

1 In the wigwam with Nokomis, 

With these gloomy guests that watched 
her, 

With the Famine and the Fever 
She was lying, the beloved, 

She the dying Minnehaha. 


* nark! * she said; * I hear a rushing. 

Hear a roaring and a rushing. 

Hear the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to me from a distance.* 

‘ No, my child,’ said old Nokomis, 

‘ ’Tis the night-wind in the pine-trees! * 

‘ Look ! * she said ; 1 1 see my father 
Standing lonely at his door-way, 
Beckoning to me from his wigwam. 

In the land of the Daeotahs! * 

‘ No, my child,’ said old Nokomis, 

‘ ’Tis the smoke that waves and beckons.* 

‘ Ah ! * she said, 1 The eyes of Pauguk 
G lare upon me in the darkness, 

I can feel his icy fingers 
Clasping mine amid the darkness! 
Hiawatha I Hiawatha ! ’ 

‘And the desolate Hiawatha, 

Far away amid the forest. 

Miles away amid the mountains, 

Heard that sudden cry of anguish. 

Heard the cry of Minnehaha 
Calling to him in the darkness, 

‘ Hiawatha 1 Hiawatha ! * 

‘ Over snow-fields waste and pathless. 
Under snow-encumbered branches, 
Homeward hurried Hiawatha, 
Empty-handed, heavy-hearted, 

Heard Nokomis moaning, wailing, 

‘ WAnoxoMiN! Wahonomin ! 

Would that I had perished for you. 
Would that I were dead as you are ! 
Wahonomin ! Wahonomin f* 

1 And he rushed into the wigwam. 

Saw the old Nokomis slowly 
Rocking to-nud-fro, and moaning. 

Saw his lovely Minnehaha 
Lying dead and cold before him; 

And his burning licart within him 
Uttered such a cry of anguish, 

That the forest moaned and shuddered. 
That the very stars in heaven 
Shook aud trembled with his anguish. 

‘ Then he sat down, still and speechless. 
On the bed of Minnehaha, 

At the feet of Laughing Water, 

At those willing feet, that never 
More would lightly run to meet him. 
Never more would lightly follow. 

* With both hands his face he covered. 
Seven long days and nights he sat there. 
As if in a swoon he sat there, 

Speechless, motionless, unconscious 

Of the daylight or the darkness.’ 


It is scarcely necessary to say, of a work from the press of Messrs. Tick- 
nor and Fields, that its typographical execution is all that could be desired 
by the most fastidious reader. 
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A Glanck a Hundred Years Ahead. — Our friend General Morris, of 
the * Home Journal] has been delving among the old newspapers of England, 
as far back as 1643, and has quoted from a London ‘ History of Newspapers ’ 
a very amusing collection of advertisements of that remote period. Suppose 
we reverse this order, and quote from a London newspaper a hundred years 
hencet We can do it: for there lies on our table a copy of the London 
Times for ‘January 6, 1950,* a perfect fae simile , in every respect, in type, 
paper, print, and arrangement, of that world-renowned newspaper. We 
extract a few of the advertisements: commencing with those which indi¬ 
cate the great advances that are to be made in locomotion. And after all, 
are these much more wonderful than the prediction, a hundred years since, 
of steam-boats, rail roads, and the electric telegraph, would have been? 

‘ Onward I ’ is the great watchword of the age : 

F OR BOMBAY DIRECT. —The Original NASSAU BALLOON leaves 

Vauxhall New Town, (the once royal property,) Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri¬ 
days, returning every Thursday, Saturday, and Tuesday. Fures:— Car, an Albert; 
Bird-cage, a Victoria-and-a-half; on the Wings, Hulf-an-Xlbert The Director of this 
highly popular and much patronized conveyance, begs to assure the public that be 
still continues to soar higher than any aerial machinist whatever, performing the whole 
distance in the quickest possible time aud with the least motion. For the safety of his 

E assengers, he hereby warns all persons against flying kites, letting off rockets, or 
olding umbrellas, at more than one mile from the earth, as it is his intention to drop 
down upon all offenders. No smoking allowed in the Bird-cage. 

R APID COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA. —The iErial Ship, the 

1 Highflyer,’ Cant. Bolt, hikes wing positively on Monday next, from the Ter¬ 
minus at Old Nelson Column, Trafalgar Square. The * Highflyer * is a safety ship, but 
guaranteed by its owners to perform the journey almost as quick as the Mails. For 
freight or passage, apply to the Captain on board. 

TP MIGRATION to the ANTIPODES. —For CANDAHAR GULF, and 

TJ PORT PROSERPINE. — Regular tubes descend through the earth to these 
celebrated places every Tuesday. These very superior tubes are fitted up expressly 
for the comfort and accommodation of levellers, with separate mouths for tamihes and 
married people. There is a library in the leather, and the passage is thoroughly 
lighted and ventilated. For descent or plunge, apply to R. R. Borehnm, Great Tower 
Street 


r PHE POSTMASTER-GENERAL HEREBY GIVES NOTICE, That Ten- 

-T dera will be received for the Supply of Balloons for the conveyance of the Royal 
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Mails to and from the East-Indies: each of the said balloons to be provided with six 

P arachutes for sending 1 down bags of letters and passengers, severally, at the West- 
ndian Islands, Sr. Helena, the Cape of Good Hope, Madagascar, Mauritius Islands, 
and Ceylon, the final destination being Bombay: and security will be required for tbt 
due performance of the voyage to and from the several places, once in every twenty- 
four hours. 

Improvements in locomotion have increased to such a degree, that the 
horse has become obsolete, and a rare curiosity: 

S INGULAR CURIOSITY. —To be seen alive, at 229 New Regent Street, 
a remarkably fine specimen of that noble animal, the Horse. It is perfectly tame 
and docile, and is supposed to be the last of that species which formerly drew the cabs, 
broughams, etc., of the metropolis. As this extraordinary animal will not long remain 
in London, an early visit is suggested, it being the Proprietor’s intention to exhibit the 
horse in the Provinces. Admission — Front Seats, 2s. Back ditto. Is. Visitors are 
allowed to mount, as a real saddle has been borrowed for the occasion, from the British 
Museum. 

It might have been hoped that a hundred years would have made a great 
difference between the kind of treatment that governesses now receive in 
London, and that which ought to ‘obtain’ at a more enlightened and liberal 
period. But it would seem that ‘progress’ in this respect must still be 
1 behind the age,’ no matter how distant: 

W ANTED, AN ACCOMPLISHED INSTRUCTRESS, to take the en¬ 
tire charge of the moral, physical, and mental powers of Two Young Lidie*, 
egos nine months and twenty months. She must be competent to instil into the yocg 
mind all the fashionable attainments, viz.. Greek, Latin, German, Italian, (French, 
vulgar, will not be desirable.) Chinese, and Nepnulese, will be amongst the requisites. 
It will be absolutely necessary that the applicant be well versed in the classics, meta¬ 
physics, gymnastics, acoustics, geometry, astrology, philosophy, mental, natural, and 
revealed ; trigonometry, topogruphv, theology, cosmography, astronomy, etc. Algebra 
mathematics, with mental arithmetic, according to Cocker. Amongst her aceunjplisb- 
ments, she will be required to give instruction on the concertina, kettle-drums, cornet¬ 
a-dames, and organ, with vocal accompaniment Painting in Eau de Cologue, galvan-c- 
eloctro-stenin, and atmospheric high paessure, with all the recent improvements ia 
gutta perclia flower making. She must be of an amiable disposition, agreeable mi¬ 
ners, and an attractive person. (No one with large feet or rea hands need app!y.) Di¬ 
rect, Mrs. Forceplant, High-Pressure Terrace, Greenwich. Salary paid in silver, or 
copper if preferred. 

We have thought our own establishment to be somewhat extensive, and 
our means of multiplying printed sheets by no means limited; but the dis¬ 
tant Times outstrips us, at least for the present 

It is worthy of remark, and will not fail to be remarked, ‘ that the style of 
‘ The Thunderer ,’ especially when speaking of itself its influence, and its 
circulation, is imitated to perfection: 

‘lx these days of progress let us sneer at nothing because it is new; we may smile 
and doubt, but still let us — think! Nearly two centuries have passed since our journal 
first started into existence ; and, during that brief period, we have chronicled changes, 
and improvements, which have shaken the earth to its very centre. We now print off 
more than one million copies of the Times newspaper per day, and are enabled to effeci 
this great desideratum by means of air-pressure, which has completely superseded the 
use and power of steam. We now blow off fifty times the number of impressions 
we were formerly enabled to do by the then all-powerful use of steam. But even this 
is nothing, compared to what we are preparing to effect for our readers in fature. 
Within one little week from the present date we shall despatch our broad-sheet to the 
remotest corner of the habitable world, within fifteen minutes from the time of its leav¬ 
ing Printiug-House-Square. The number of impressions required to be worked for the 
supply of all the earth, will be, as our readers are aware, almost incalculable; but we 
have entered into an arrangement for the construction of a cylinder, which ia to throw 
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off 5,000,000 copies per hour. The sceptical may perhaps deem this an exaggerated 
statement. Let them do so. We say that we are about to achieve this miracle; and what 
the Times promises it always performs. But it may be said that the thing is impossi¬ 
ble. The same observation has been made from time to time upon any advance in art 
or science. Little progress is made without perseverance. The man who invented 
printing was burned for a wizard : the first apvlier of gas was neglected, and starved 
on a dunghill; and the first English maker of a steam-packet was treated as a mere 
visionary, although he happily lived to see his model cross the Atlantic I Again, we 
say, Readers, smile, if you will, and doubt — but think. As sure as the sun rises in the 
east, and sinks in the west, we will perform what we promise. Every day is suggestive 
of some important improvement in our preseut wonderful machinery; and we will not 
rest upon our oars until we have annihilated both time and space.’ 

By-and-by, ‘when a hundred years are gone,’ some then ‘old New- 
Yorker * may be turning over the leaves of an ancient Magazine known in 
its day as ‘The Knickerbocker,* and may wonder why any one could ever 
have doubted that all this should have been true! 


Interesting and Peppery Correspondence. — The following correspondence 
will speak for itself. It is the first time Mr. Pepper has lately appearec^before 
the public without the intervention of Mr. Podd. We think we can see that 
appreciative gentleman’s eyes glisten, as he reads the glowing epistle of his 
revered relative and friend: 

* Philadelphia, Nov. 8,1S55. 

‘Dear Mr. Fepper: For so your woes have made you to every feeling heart. 
Your last letter in the Knick apprises me that you are very near me, even in New- 
York, and so may hear the whisper that I am going to pop into your ear. Will 
you be angry ? Pray do not; remember ’tis the penalty of genius to attract inter¬ 
est, and forgive me, -won't you, when I ask you if you won’t write an auto-biography 
of your dear self for the Knick ? I mean up to the time when you met that ‘ de¬ 
stroying angel ’ of your peace, namely, ‘ Hanah Gane ; ’ and give us a pen-and-ink 
daguerre of the said angel and of yourself. Now' don’t be modest — modesty is so 
outre now-a-days. Why, bless you, no body’s modest at all except Modesty herself. 
So, darling Mr. Pepper, give us your life. I’m curious — ahvays was — am sure I 
always expect to be; and all my sisters are: so are my brothers. But they’re more 
’cute, and go round and round till, if you’re not^sharp, you can’t tell what they’re 
driving at. Now I know some that forget it themselves. I am not generally 
1 onhappy ’ like poor Miss ‘ToOTY,’for I laugh all day long; and I’m very well 
pleased with life and things around mo ; so I’m afraid you ’ll think I’m unapprecia¬ 
tive, but indeed I’m not. I feel very sorry for you: but how funny it w'as to keep 
a puff-comb for a gage <Tamour. I’m sure if some body should keep one of mine I’d 
be vexed. By-the-by, some body is so nice, and has the very darlingest mous¬ 
tache. Have you a moustache ? I suppose so, for all lions are generally abund¬ 
ant in hair, ’specially about the head. You must not think I don’t appreciate you; 
I am most as sorry as I was the other day when I got the Knickerbocker, 
and saw that elegant-looking gentleman, Mr. Clark (I could have kissed him, if 
he had complied with my request) had not put any of my contributions in. Brother 
Harry said I cried. I don’t remember that, but I remember laughing at your let¬ 
ter, with its amusing descriptions of New-York. Oh 1 I’m wandering from the 
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point, and I’ve almost forgotten what that was. Oh! yes, now I know. Please, 
Mr. Pepper, give us your auto-biography, just a sketch of it. Pray do ; we’ll all 
love you if you do; and if you’ll come to Philadelphia* we’ll crown you, us girls, 

poet-laureate, to Miss-, our reigning queen. 

‘ Good-by, dear Mr. Pepper, and mind you do as I tell you, or dread the ven¬ 
geance of Sallik Bhattths.’ 

'New- York, Nov. 2 i)OL 

‘ Dere sallie : wot a swete naim youv got, hevent you, purtickeler with the it: 
that is. wos you naim after 2 your ant ? i reli thine ef mi naim wosent Pepper 
ide want it Rhatuiis. ov coars you wont never chaing it, even ef youm gest as 
liansum your oan self; wich i supoge you air. 

‘ wot a lyveli creter you mus be; a-hopin aroun the hous, peraps a-runin out to 
dim a tre, and a-fitin of roosters. . alas, Hanah did al that, onct wot is her oca- 
pashun now ? a-moarnink, a-washink ov dishes, a-maikin ov faisis at her crule 
faither. it somes as ef tho oald fool wos a-goin to liv furever. i wish sumboddy 
wood convins him that sooisyge wos a morl dooty; or the bes think he cood doe to 
proven indigeschin wos not to ete eny think fur a fomite — wich i thine i se him a 
doink. Hanah ses he etes lyke a norse & drincs lyke a fish — wich wood maik 
him rayther amfibbis, eus him I but oald Walters cant las furever; A thats the 
prinsipel diferens atwene him, A mine A Hanaiis lov. i got a leter frum her the 
uihor day — wich ef you doant find oncloged in this plese fur to infur that it ain t 
tliair. 

‘ O sho is swctc, 

& neto: 

Sho b complete. 

(the individooal referd to is Hanaii gane Walters.) 

1 You say you ken fele fur me. wot 1 a Beink so hapy, & as is perpetooaly a-lafin 
at 8umthink, fele Wol o yes; wen the son goas out and fur gits tocum hoc! wen the 
man in the moon turns Mac into die fa is! Ketch you a-cryin cos Nkjcerboder thought 
hedo sene you a-41 want to kis a sertin individooal too wot hes got a wyfo & 
famili ov iufans I cum to looc at him, wot is he, eny way? not ha-a-af as good a- 
lookin feler as i am — not liaf But WO hes maid awfle were with mi fechers. 
thaym wers than thay was. wen i was a litel Boy i was Bufle. i kep a-groin han- 
sum daly. i wos so good lookin, a good meny sed as how i dident no nothink, (wich 
wos a clym ax, you no, becos you coodent git no furder without beiu ov a As.) 
but ov coars suferink hes dun its were, no boddy ken be a troo pote lyko i am 
without felin bad moren haf the tyme, & hevin ov his youfle Buty spilet. A then 
wot sbood up and maik bad wers but the vizzion of Hanaii I 

‘ i hevent no dout youve got a pirty warm hart, but ime afrade you cant fele lyke 
miss Tooty. se wot Sorrow was in her leter, A wot Gay in youm I youm a hapy 
A inocent Parot, and shes a sad mellancoly Oul. eech is the Howinan Hart, who 
cood a thunk it without a-noink ov the facs ? 

4 As to mustashis, i hevent 1; & i doant thine much ov them as he3. wats a 
liansum mouth won its al cuvered with bar ? wats bar but wanity ? Bald lied is 
a subgeck wich i doant inclood. its a-caryin ov the goak rayther 2 fur. bar is good 
into its plais. i lyke liar wen it aiut into the way. sum potes hes lonk bar becos 
no boddy wood taik em fur seek ef thay hedent Genus, onto the contrairy, bobs 
his. 

‘ i thine to pleso you ile do wot you say about auto, but ime verry bizzy ges 
now. youll hev to wate til i git moar tyme. mi lyfe hes ben checkerd enuf to 
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maik apems ov it fur litel Bois. i doant beleve youd ever smil agin after readink 
the acount ov it. peraps i kadent beter be your Distroyin Ainglo. be hapy wile 
you ken, is the wish ov 

4 the onliapy 1, your devotid fren 

*K N. Peppmu 

‘n. b. ilyke you, Sally, and ime plese at the shyne you hov tooc to me. ef 
Hanah shood onfortinatli up & di, i no youd be mi fren. youd fclo (hen fur the 
broken Hart ov x. n. r.’ 


Patience : a Short 4 Doc’s Tale.’ —There is a good moral in the 4 tale ’ of 
4 The Dog Patience ,’ as related below by our versatile and faitliful correspond¬ 
ent, ‘H. P. L.’ We have just been reading it, this very evening, to our 
beautiful fawn-colored grey-hound, the constant companion. His graceful 
head lies in our lap as we write, and if ever eyes spoke eloquent gratitude, 
his do at this moment. 4 Philo-Carlo,’ he says, in his best 4 caninity,’ 4 did 
our class a good turn in your last number. We are 4 not mad,’ half the 
time, when we are murdered, not in cold but in 4 hot blood,’ for a disease 
which only a supposition that we were , and a corresponding treatment, could 

create. They have no bow-wow-’ Here 4 Turk * (a 4 salvage ’ name for 

the gentlest and most affectionate dumb creature that ever lived) was 
slightly troubled in his speech, but presently continued — 4 no bow-ow-els 
of compassion for a poor, harried, worried dog, who is only ill and suffer¬ 
ing! ’ Here 4 Turk’s emotion overcame him: he lifted up his head, turned 
around, and finding the 1 eftest way ’ and place to lie down upon the hearth¬ 
rug, he 4 sought repose ’ before the cheerful grate : 

4 4 Get out, you cur I * 

4 It was a wet November night: tired out after a long walk, I was scraping my 
boots, preparatory to mounting tko marble door-steps — those Sysiphus stones for 
Philadelphia servants, eternally rolled and rubbed — when casting my eyes to the 
top step, thore I saw couchant a poor, miserable, houseless, outcast of a dog. 

4 4 Get out, you cur 1 ’ This time I said it, shouted it out energetically, and waved 
my umbrella over his head as an intimidator. Ho never moved, but broke out 
into a 

4 4 Whoo-hoo-hoo-u'oo-oo-uu ! ’ that sounded, as it drew to a closo, like a long wail 
over a dissipated life, sung, however, by a middle-aged gentleman whose lungs 
, were yet strong as leather. I believe that cur — if there’s any thing in metem¬ 
psychosis — had the soul of a defunct house-carpenter inhabiting him, for he had 
chosen his lying-down spot, now changed into a sitting-up position, right under the 
front-door handle, and had I used the dead-latch key, he would instantly have 
darted into the house. The gas-light from the street-lamp shone directly on him, 
and as I raised my umbrolla for the second time to give him a 4 whack,’ he turned 
his head side-ways, and looked at me in such a human, comical manner, that my 
wrath gave way. 4 Poo-oor fel-low I ’ I said this in a soothing voice, thinking, 

4 1 ’ll give him kind words, if he can't get bones.’ They acted like magic. From 
a sitting-up-onrend, loafor-in-a-bar-room position, he jumped into four-legged life. 
What a figure I He looked like one of those long, low foot-stools you find in 
church-pews, set in motion by a galvanic battery. In a spirit of waggery, some 
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brother loafer had tied round his neck a couple of old window-blind tassels, which 
hung like cow-bells, and at every motion of his body swung responsive to his 
movements. I burst out into a roar of laughter. He jumped round frantically 
with about as much grace in his movements as a playful cow might show, stopping 
every now and then to turn his head up side-ways, and witness the effect his danc¬ 
ing produced on ‘ the man with the umbrella, who told him to get out I ’ 

‘I opened the front-door. Contrary to my expectations, he made no rush or 
scramble to get in first Ho stood out on the step with his head cocked side¬ 
ways, looking up in my eyes, the big tassels waving in time to the wagging of his 
tail. 

‘‘Como in, Patience 1* said I, and in he came. As I opened the vestibule 
door, he required a second invitation, looking for all the world like a bashful Irish¬ 
man (?) on whom I was about to bestow an old suit of clothes, and as he followed 
me through tho entry, and I saw him as it were counting his steps, I felt sure ho 
held in one of his fore-paws an invisible hat. 

* * Dorothy 1 5 said I, as I opened the kitchen-door, ‘give this dog a good wash¬ 
ing, something to eat, and then bring him up stairs.’ And turning round to my 
friend, I said to him: ‘ Go in, Patience.’ In ho went As I closed the door after 
him, and walked up stairs, I could hear tho peals of laughter that greeted his ap¬ 
pearance. It ’a a good thing, thought I, to bring sun-light into a house, ’specially 
of a stormy November night; for what is joy, laughter, good-natured gnyety but 
the very best kind of sun-light — that of tho heart? 

‘ That evening, as we all sat reading, sewing, chatting round tho table, the par¬ 
lor-door opened, and in walked Patience. "With a keen appreciation of tho ludi¬ 
crous, Dorothy, in washing the dog, had washed the tassels; for she knew the one 
could n’t be separated from tho other, and thus ho entered with them re-hung about 
Ills neck, and an extra sparkle in his eye, resulting from a good supper. 

* ‘ Ohl what a looking dog I ’ exclaimed Kate, and then burst into a hearty, rins¬ 
ing laugh, joined by Martha, Sally, and cousin Dick in full chorus. ‘ Where did 
you get him ? ’ 

“ He’s built like a crocodile! ’ said Dick. 

‘ * Ho’s only one story high 1 ’ said Kate. 

‘ ‘ A perfect picture 1 ’ said Martha. 

‘ ‘ And cord and tassels to hang him with 1' chimed in Dick. 

“ He’s my friend,’said I, ‘aud his name is Patience.’ Whereupon I waved 
my hand over his head with great delight, as lie stood there modestly waiting a re¬ 
cognition. At tho wave of my hand, he stood up on his hind legs, walked forward 
a few steps, rolled his head around, and stood like a sentry on guard. This unex¬ 
pected performance filled my heart with joy. Louder laughed tho merry party. I 
grew bold, adventurous. I stooped down, held out my arm, and said: ‘Jump, 
Patience 1 ’ Over he went! I throw down my handkerchief: he picked it up 
and brought it to me. 

‘ ‘ He’s a perfect treasure 1 ’ said Kate : ‘ make him talk, now! ’ 

‘ ‘ Could n’t think of it,’ I answered: ‘not words but deeds with him.’ And as 
Patience lay down at my feet, and watched me with his largo eyes, I told them all t 
tho way I found him. Then were wo all glad that the outcast had found a home, 
and sin LI ing faces were turned on poor Patience, as ho lay at my feet and wagged 
his tail. 

‘ Are there no other outcasts standing at night out over tho threshliolds of our 
h jarts: and if we take them in and treat them kindly, will they not gladden us ? ’ 
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The Murderers of Richard Downie. — Reader!—do you know 4 T Yho 
Murdered Richard Downie?* It is a fearful question to answer: but some 
say it must be answered: not by one of the guilty parties merely, but 
by all of them. The story is entirely authentic, and recorded in the archives 
of the Scottish seat of learning mentioned below: 

* About the end of the eighteenth century, whenever any student of the Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, Scotland, incurred the displeasure of the humbler citizens, he was 
assailed with the question, * Who murdered Downie f* Reply and rejoinder generally 
brought on a collision between ‘ Town and Gown/ although the young gentlemen were 
accused of what was chronologically impossible. People have a right to be angry at 
being stigmatized as murderers, when their accusers have probability on their side; 
but the 4 taking off’ of Downie occurred when the gownsmen, so maligned, were in 
swaddling-clothes. 

* But there was a time when to be branded as an accomplice in the slaughter of 
RicHxVrd Downik, made his blood run to the cheek of many a youth, and sent him 
home to his books, thoughtful and subdued. 

4 Downie was sacrist or janitor at Marischal College. One of his duties consisted in 
securing the gate by a certain hour, previous to which all the students had to assemble 
in the common hall, where a Latin prayer was delivered by the principal. Whether in 
discharging this function, Downie ivas more rigid than his predecessor in oflice, or 
whether he became stricter in the performance of it at one time than another, cannot 
now be ascertained; but there can be no doubt that he closed the gate with austere 
punctuality, and that those who were not in the common hall within a minute of the 
prescribed time were shut out, and were afterward reprimanded and fined by the prin¬ 
cipal and professors. The students became irritated at this strictness, and took every 
petty means of annoying the sacrist; he, in his turn, applied the screw at other points 
of academic routine, and a fierce war soon began to rage between the collegians and 
the humble functionary. Downie took care that in all his proceedings he kept within 
the strict letter of the law; but his opponents were not so careful, and the decisions of 
the rulers were uniformly against them, and in favor of Downie. Reprimands and 
fines having failed in producing due subordination, rustication, suspension, and even 
the extreme sentence of expulsion had to be put in force; and, in the end, law and 
order prevailed. But a secret and deadly grudge continued to be entertained against 
Downie. Various schemes of revenge were thought of. 

4 Downie was, in common with the teachers and the taught, enjoying the leisure of 
the short New-Year’s vacation: the pleasure being no doubt greatly enhanced by the 
annoyances to which he had been subjected during the recent bickerings: when, as he 
was one evening seated with his family in his otlicial residence at the gate, a messenger 
informed him that a gentleman at a neighboring hotel wished to speak with him. 
Downie obeyed the summons, and was ushered from one room into another, till at 
length he found himself in a large apartment hung with black, and lighted by a soli¬ 
tary candle. After waiting for some time in this strange place, about fifty figures, also 
dressed in black, and with black masks on their face*, presented themselves. They ar¬ 
ranged themselves in the form of a court; and Downie was given to understand that 
he was about to be put upon his trial. 

4 A judge took his seat on the bench: a clerk and public prosecutor sat below: a jury 
was empanelled: and witnesses aud spectators stood around. Downie at first set down 
the whole affair as a joke: but the proceedings were conducted with such persistent 
gravity, that, in spite of himself, he began to believe in the genuine mission of tho 
awful tribunal. The clerk read an indictment, charging him with conspiring against 
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the liberties of the students: witnesses were examined in due form: the public prose¬ 
cutor addressed the jury; and the judge summed up. 

‘ ‘ Gentlemen,’ said Downib, * the joke has been carried far enough: it is getting 
late: and my wife and family will be anxious about me. If I hare been too strict with 
you in time past, I am sorry for it; and I assure you I will take more care in future.’ 

“Gentlemen of the jury,' said the judge, without paying the slightest attention to 
this appeal, ‘consider your verdict: if you wish to retire, do so.* 

‘The jury retired. During their absence the most profound silence was observed: 
and except renewing the solitary candle that burnt beside the judge, there was not the 
slightest movement. 

‘ The jury returned and recorded a verdict of ‘ Guiltt ! * 

* The judge solemnly assumed a large black cap, and addressed the prisoner: 

4 4 Richard Downib 1 The jury have unanimously found you guilty of conspiring 
against the just liberty and immunities of the students of Marischal College. You 
have wantonly provoked and insulted those inoffensive lieges for some months, and 
your punishment will assuredly be condign. You must prepare for death 1 In fifteen 
minutes the sentence of the court will be carried into effect* 

‘ The judge placed his watch on the bench. A block, an axe, and a bag of saw-dust 
were brought into the centre of the room. A figure more terrible than any that had 
yet appeared, came forward, and prepared to act the part of doomster. 

‘ It was now past midnight. There was no sound audible save the ominous ticking 
of the judge’s watch. Downib became more and more alarmed. 

“For God’s sake! gentlemen,’ said the terrified man, ‘let me go home. I promise 
that you never again shall have cause for complaint.’ 

“Richard Downib,’ remarked the judge, ‘you are vainly wasting the few moments 
that are left you on earth. You are in the hands of those who demand your life. No 
human power can save you. Attempt to utter one cry, you are seized, and your doom 
is completed before you can utter another 1 Every one here present has Bworn a so¬ 
lemn oath never to reveal the proceedings of this night: they are known to none but 
ourselves; and when the object for which we have met is accomplished, we shall dis¬ 
perse, unknown to any one. Prepare, then, for death: other five minutes will be al¬ 
lowed you — but no more! ’ 

* The unfortunate man, in an agony of deadly terror, raved and shrieked for mercy: 
but the avengers paid no heed to his cries. His fevered, trembling lips then moved as 
if in silent prayer : for he felt that the brief space between him and eternity was but a 
few more tickings of that ominous watch. 

ti K<nol f exclaimed the judge. 

‘Four persons stepped forward and seized Downib, on whose features a cold, clammy 
sweat had burst forth. They bared his neck, and made him kneel before the block. 

4 4 Strike l* exclaimed the judge. 

4 The executioner struck the axe on the floor: an assistant on the opposite side lifted 
at the same moment a wet towel, and struck it violently across the neck of the recum¬ 
bent criminal. A loud laugh announced that the joke had at last come to an end. 

4 But Downib responded not to the uproarious merriment. 

4 They laughed again: but still he moved not. They lifted him, and Downib was 
dead ! 

‘Fright had killed him as effectually as if the axe of a real headsman bad severed his 
head from his body. 

4 It was a tragedy to all. The medical students tried to open a vein, but all was 
over; and the conspirators had now to bethink themselves of safety. They now in 
reality swore an oath among themselves: and the affrighted young men, carrying their 
disguises with them, left the body of Downib lying in the hotel. 

* One of their number told the landlord that their entertainment was not yet quite 
over, and that they did not wish the individual who was left in the room to be disturbed 
for some hours. This was to give them all time to escape. 
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‘Next morning the body was found. Judicial inquiry was instituted, but no satis¬ 
factory result could be arrived at. The corpse of poor Downib exhibited no marks of 
violence iuternal or external. The ill-will between him and the students was known: 
it was also known that the students had hired apartments in the hotel for a theatrical 
representation: Downib had been sent for by them: but beyond this, nothing was 
known. No noise had been heard, and no proof of murder could be adduced. Of two 
hundred students of the college, who could point out the guilty or suspected fifty? 
Moreover, the students scattered over the city, and the magistrates themselves had many 
of their own families among the number, and it was not desirable to go into the affair 
too minutely. 

‘ Downie’s widow and family were provided for, and his slaughter remained a mys¬ 
tery: until about fifteen years after its occurrence, a gentleman on his death-bed dis¬ 
closed the whole particulars, and avowed himself to have belonged to the obnoxious 
class of students who murdered Downib. * 

We have reason to doubt the last part of this closing paragraph. We are 
assured, on the lest authority, that, so far as is known in America , there is 
but one person who is really cognizant of the facts in the case: and that 
man is — our Informant . 


Presentation of Plate to Mr. James Grant. —We are right well pleased 
to observe, that our old friend and fellow-townsman, Mr. James Grant, now 
of San-Francisco, and late Recorder of that great and growing city, has had 
a costly service of silver plate, of six massive pieces, presented to him, on 
behalf of his friends and admirers. In making the presentation, Mr. Wain- 
wrigiit, who had been deputed to address Mr. Grant, among other equally 
well-deserved words of honor, remarked as follows: 

‘Sir: This testimonial should satisfy you that although you arc now no more the 
Recorder of the county, your faithful performance of the duties of the oflice held by 
you, is fully appreciated by the public. I am not invited here to eulogize you, or 1 
might refer to your many public acts since you have been a resident of this city, all of 
which I, in common with the whole community, knew were performed with an eyo 
single to the public interest; therefore, I will leave that untouched. 

‘In a community in which so much has been charged (at least) against public officers, 
it should be to you a source of gratification to know that toward y#u the finger of sus¬ 
picion has never been pointed — that you leave your office with clean hands and an ap¬ 
proving conscience. What can be more pleasing to any one than to know that he has 
not only done his duty, but that those from whom he received his position, acknow¬ 
ledge it? 

‘ Then, my dear Sir, receive from your friends this memento of their regard for you, 
and when, after many years, you may look upon it, think and be satisfied that your 
worth and that alone procured it for you.’ 

In a brief reply, Mr. Grant, who was doubtless more acoustomed to pub¬ 
lic action than to public speaking, said, with equal modesty and good 
taste : 

‘Mr. Wain WRIGHT and Gentlemen: To say that I am taken by surprise by this 
token of your esteem and indorsement of my course as a public officer, you know is 
the truth, as I knew nothing of your intention until this moment. 
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* The consequence is, that I am much embarrassed, and know not what properly to 
say in reply: but I thank you, gentlemen, and shall, to the latest day of my life, cher¬ 
ish this memento of your esteem, as the most valuable of my possessions.* 

Mr. Grant was one among the earliest of our townsmen who left the 
Great Metropolis for the 4 Land of Gold 1 : and it will gratify his numerous 
friends to learn that he has, in seven years, amassed an ample fortune. 


Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — Now it is December! How 
soon has the last month of another year come upon us again! 4 Time ! thou 
relentless mower of Earth’s withered flowers; thou that extinguishest, un¬ 
sparing and unpitying, alike the pale blue violets that peep out in early 
spring from among ephemeral snow-banks, like soft blue eyes from beneath 
the white brow of Woman; the tender apple-blossoms that render the 
breath of May a fragrance; the blushing roses that make the path of June a 
triumph; and the unnumbered flowers that Summer receives from the warm 
embraces of the Sun -now hast thou come to gather, in the resistless 
sweep of thy scythe, thy last pale victims; the sere and yellow leaf - the 
unfragrant, withered grass — the sallow, sickly flower — all that remains of 
Earth’s departed glory —to entwine in thy wreath of triumph 1 December 
is the stern minister of wrath in Time’s duodecimal cabinet He it is that 
holdeth in his hand the fierce winds that engulf argosies and navies. He it 
is that walketh over the plains, shaking from his white beard the blighting 
frost, and stretching forth his hand to enchain the mighty rivers. The en¬ 
during year, that had seen his spring flowers, his summer glories, and his 
autumn treasures, fade, decay, and waste away before Time’s other instru¬ 
ments of destruction, yieldeth up his spirit, dying in December’s frosty 
arras 1 Bear him to his rest, and with him the load of cares that pressed 
upon his bosom! Farewell, then, to the dying year! And when old Time 
goeth forth again to mow, may we be there to turn a winnow for him in the 
fields of nature, and inhale the fragrance of the crushed withered flowers 
that he streweth around him in his giant march! * Meanwhile, let us suggest 
a thought or two to our readers, ‘appropriate to the season.’ Lament not 
that Winter is upon us. It can not always be Summer. Lei the 4 rain rain 
cold ; ’ let ‘frost and snow be on every hill;’ you will but think, amidst the 
howling, whistling winds, and the drifting snow, of the delights of the warm 
and cheerful fireside. Now is the time, too, for the enjoyment of books, 
those ‘silent but eloquent companions’ — of periodicals and newspapers. 
May we be so happy as to contribute to the enjoyment of thousands of win¬ 
ter-readers in these our varied pages ! - - - Those of our city readers who 
had the good fortune to visit Sattler’s Cosmorama, when it was in this coun¬ 
try, and on exhibition at the corner of Thirteenth-street and Broadway, will 
call to mind a splendid and peculiar view of The North Cape , so forcibly and 
graphically described below. Well do we remember how the mysterious. 
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weird-looking ocean, and the ‘awful cape’ were wont to impress all behold¬ 
ers. The picture was a wonderful piece of art, and as impressive as any one 
in all the superb collection. Two travellers, as we learn from a late English 
journal, recently strolled to the very extremity of the Cape. What a grand, 
what a glorious, what an amazing prospect met the sight! It was now just 
midnight, the evening of the Fourth of July (yet they had been amusing 
themselves with snow-balling each other) and the sun poured a flood of ruddy 
light on the Cape. Far, far away stretched the dread, mysterious Arctic 
Ocean, and at a vast distance a sail or two, looking like the white wing of a 
sea-gull, might be seen on its bosom. Beneath, the broad clouds gleamed 
red as blood; and over-head, high up in the clear, cold sky, great sea-birds 
hovered and screamed: 

* Lord Silverton approached the Cape, and looked steadily downward. He drew a 
long breath, and in hushed accents, said: 

4 4 This reminds me of Siiakseeare’s description of the chalk cliffs of Dover, in King 
Lear. But what are the cliffs of Dover? But what are the cliffs of Dover to this 
North Cape of Lapland ! This is awful — tremendous — sublime! The whole world 
has not its equul. What would not Shakspeare have written, had he stood on this 
North Cape! A sight like this would make even a common man a poet; but the poet- 
born would be etherealized — transported beyond himself — inspired! ’ 

“Give me your hand, my Lord,' said Herr Klixumager, 4 for I think you have 
iron nerves, like myself, and we may venture to approach nearer the brink of the preci¬ 
pice.’ 

4 They did so; and Lord Silverto.v, accustomed as he had been to ascend to theroval 
yards of a three-decker, involuntarily shrank and shuddered, as he gazed down the blue 
gulf of air, and saw the apparently miniature waves break at the foot of the mighty 
Cape, and heard the faint echo of their roar. 

‘ 4 ’Tis terrible — astounding — almost horrible! * murmured he. 

“From our standing-point to the Furfuce of the sea below is sheer one thousand 
feet,’coolly remarked Ilerr Klixomaokr. ‘See the gulls and the great auk.* tiring 
half-way down. They look no larger than sparrows! Only endeavor to conceive the 
scene here in mid-winter, when all is storm and darkness, and when the ocean, driven 
in huge waves from the icy Arctic regions, bursts against this sentinel of nature — this 
defiant Cape — and casts up solid musses of water in tens of thousands of tons, hun¬ 
dreds of feet high, against the rock, and the foamy spray Hies a hundred feet above 
the summit where we stand I' 

4 4 Listen a moment,’ he continued; ‘you feel the cutting wind, and you hear its 
shrill whistle as it rushes against us; but do you aUo hear a different and most pecu¬ 
liar sound ?’ 

4 4 ’Tis the }xxm\ of the ocean at our feet, is it not ? ’ 

“ Yes ; we hear the sound of the waves beating heavily — as they have beaten without 
rest or pause, for thousands of years — against the base of the Cape ; and the sound is 
so faint at this immense elevation, that one might fancy he was standing on a spot long 
miles from the sea. But it is not the echo of the waves thut I wish you to notice. Bend 
your head and again listen.’ 

4 Lord Silvertox did so; and now he distinctly heard a sound, or a varietv of sounds 
blended together, so us to produce a species of wild, unearthly symphony. Yhere were 
wailing sounds, vibratory sounds, hissing sounds, moaning sounds, rumbling sounds, 
sighing sounds, quivering sounds, rushing sounds, sharp, soft, and mingled sounds — all 
beard faintly yet clearly, and impressing the hearer with a pleasing sensation, not 
unlike the imaginary distant concerts we sometimes listen to iu a dream. 

4 4 What fresh marvel and mystery is this? ’ 

“ It is no mystery, my Lord, but a very natural and simple phenomenon. The singu¬ 
lar and undescribable sounds are produced by the very same wind that blows against 
us, and Ihey are caused by the resistance offered to the wind, on its passage, by the 
head or front of the (’ape beneath our feet; and it is, as you would observe when sail¬ 
ing around it, not a plain surface like a wall or bastion, built by hands, as it at first sight 
seems, but grooved, and rilted, and full of hollows and protuberances, of all sizes and 
shapes; hence the singular variety of sounds, all of which reach us here in an under¬ 
tone ; but were we suspended halt-way down the front of the Cape, we should doubtless 
be astonished at their loudness! ’ 

“To what a depth must the solid foundations descend ! ’ 

‘ ‘ Perhaps they begin miles below our feet! ’ ’ 
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This fragment is a fine description of a sublime scene, and for the thou¬ 
sands in this country who have seen Sattler’s view of it — and his pencil is 
‘as faithful as a daguerrotype,’ to use the language of Washington Irving, in 
speaking of his picture of Burgos, in Old Spain — it will have an unwonted 
interest; while first readers will not regret the space it occupies in our pages. 
It is a very striking picture. - - - Our readers, we are sure, will bear 
us abundant witness, that Old Maids have always had the kindest treat¬ 
ment in the Knickerbocker: in its pages they have never either been 
left ‘unhonored or unsung;* while not a syllable has ever been permitted 
to transpire against them. Bless their old hearts! we never would do ‘ any 
thing else ’ to them: but here is a sketch of a ‘ conversation * between two 
elderly spinsters at a sewing-party, which, ‘hit or miss,' we must publish: 
for little as there is in it, it is exceedingly graphic, and we have n’t a doubt 
most authentically rendered: *1 have an office (where I pursue the practice 
of the law — which is my profession — without as yet having overtaken the 
former) in the rear-part of what is called the * sessions-room * of a Congrega¬ 
tional church, in the pleasant village of-. There is n't much litigation, 

and some how or other, the citizens can’t be * put up to it* There is a ‘ com¬ 
mittee-room * in this basement, or sub-church, and there, the other day, the 
ladies of the ‘ institution ’ held a sewing-society for the benefit of the poor of 
the parish. I saw most of the proceedings, and heard a part of them. What 
most I heard, I will tell you. It was a smart Dialogue between Two Old 
Maids. They sat close by the door that opened into my ‘ office,* which 
I suppose they imagined to be a closet. The ‘conversation’ was inter¬ 
esting. It was evident that some body had been doing something that 
was n’t right The two speakers sat close together, and as they stitched 
away, their tongues kept up a perpetual wagging accompaniment The taller 
of the two had 

- * a little round head, but not very much hair. 

So little, in fact, that a wig she must wear, 
lii-tu-di-nu-di-ua! ’ 

together with a long, wrinkled, superfluous neck, like a turkey’s. The sec¬ 
ond was like unto the first, only less so. My attention was first called to 
the 1 pretty, precious pair ’ by an exclamation which caused me to peep in 
at the slightly-ajar door. The taller damsel — who, although 1 a leetle oldish 
neow, had seen the time when she was as good as erer she was ’ — was 
looking straight into the eyes of her companion; her mouth an elongated ‘ 0! ’ 
and her eyes protruding like a chameleon’s. And this was the language that 
was spoken : remembering always that 1 says I,’ and ‘ says she,* are elliptical 
in what follows: ‘Oh-h-h! -ho! that accounts for it! — that tells the 

whole story! Yes, yes! — oh, tes!* - ‘Yes:* szi, to MissZopMnszi, 

‘ ’tizentzo.* Szshetiz: szi’tcan’tbepossib: ’szshe ’tiz -zo ! * Szi, * Who-told-you, 
*szi.* ‘ Abby,* sezshe. * Been payin’ ’tention for weeks and weeks! Who’d 
ha’ thunk it ? — ’spectcd to be married in less ’n tew months! * Szi, * did 
Miss-ZopKiNs see it? * Szshe, ‘she did, with her own eyes.* Szi, *1 never 
heer’d the beat on it, in all my born days! ’ Szshe, ‘ Nor I, too! What 
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will Deacon M — say when he comes to hear on it! — and our minister l! 
Oh, my, my ! * Szi, ‘ They must hear on it soon — but you must ’nt say any 
thing abeout it to any body, and for massy-sakes, don’t say that 1 tell’d you 
of it I don’t ’ zactly bTieve it, myself; and I don’t want to mix and meddle 
with no other folks’ concarns! ’ And thus the good benevolent old 4 creeturs * 
ran on, their hands busy in making garments for * the poor, and they that 
had none to help them,’ while their tongues were 1 swift to do evil ’ to the 
reputation of some village girl, whose probable crime it was, to be pretty 
and young.* - - - Guess there is some satire in the following, if our 
wisdom could but find it out: ■ 

£ Sit of Sittrr Irons* 

OCCURRING IN ▲ PORK OP GBBAT POWER. 


BT JAOQUIS UAURICX. 


Wild was the night, (I have known tamer ones,) 

The winds so hoarse, made fretful-noted music: 
Darkness alone was visible. I knew 
By perfumes not so rare as some I ’vc smelt, 

A ditch was near. My little all (two dimes) 

Rested confidingly in my clenched hand, 

(Lest haply from my pocket it were ta’en by stealth.) 
An envious stone (so fate would have it) struck 
The extended foot I rightly call my own : 

(Or was ’t the stone was stricken by the foot?) 

And I, well knowing of my inches, loth 
Mv length anew to measure on the ground, 

Did save my balance: but I lost live cents. 

’ Tv'cifi nought. Oh ! yes, 7 icas naught, for 1 
J[ad fifteen left. I ran against a being, 

A living, breathing being, while searching for’t, 

And fearing lest the villain seize mv pelf, 

I chucked him in the ditch — and that was naughty. 


We know not whom to credit with the subjoined * Thoughts on the Loss 
of a Wife ,’ but they strike us as very tender and touching: 

* In comparison with the loss of a wife, all other bereavements arc trifling. The 
wife — she who busied herself so unweariedly for the precious ones around her — bitter 
the tears that fall upon her cold clay! You stand beside her coffin, and think of the 
past. It seems an amber-colored pathway, where the sun shone on beautiful flowers, 
or the stars glittered overhead. Fain would the soul linger there. No thorns are re¬ 
membered, save perhaps those vourowm hands have planted. Her noble, tender heart 
is open to your utmost sight. You think of her note as all gentleness, all beauty, all 
purity and truth. 

‘ Hut she is dead! The dear head that has so often lain upon your bosom, rests in 
the still darkness, upon a pillow of clay. The hands that have ministered so untiringly, 
are folded white and cold beneath the gloomy portal. The breast whose every beat 
measured an eternity of affection, lies under your feet. The flowers she bent over with 
smiles, bend down above her in tears, shaking the dew from their petals, that the ver¬ 
dure around her may be kept green and beautiful. 

‘There is a strange hush, a ‘breathing silence/ in every room: no light footstep is 
moving around. No smile greets the poor mourner at night-fall. The old clock ticks — 
strikes, and ticks: it was music when she could hear it; but now it seems the knell of 
the hours through which you watched the shadows of death gather upon her sweet 
face. 

‘ And every day that old clock repeats the storv. Many another tale it telleth, too, 
of beautiful words and deeds that are registered above. You feel — ah 1 how often! — 
that the grave cannot keep her/ 
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To us this seems very touching. - - - A little scene, reader, ‘ an’ it 
please you.* The day is an early November one — bland and balmy with 
fading-wood odors; and over every distant object there spreads a soft, 
scarcely-perceptible haze, like a half-silvery veil of faint mist Very enjoy¬ 
able! We had been ‘ fetching a walk,’ along a dry and yet half-moist road¬ 
side path, which yielded beneath the clastic step — imparting, of 
curiously pleasurable sensation — when we paused upon a bridge near the 
‘Old Dutch Church,’ close by ‘Old Tappaiin Town,’ and surveyed this 
pleasant scene: In the immediate fore-ground, was a long mill-pond, smooth 
as glass, and over the green moss-covered d — m in front, poured a wide 
unbroken sheet of silver-water, which swept under the bridge in a broad 
rushing brook, which wound musically on its way, between banks of living 
green, and under groups of weeping willows and clumps of alder-bushes, till 
it passed beneath the protecting trees that bend over the venerable time¬ 
worn edifice where the great and good Washington held his * Head-Quarters.’ 
The mill-wheel was noisily turning, and the white miller flitted occasionally 
to-and-fro in the semi-shadow of the interior. Below the bridge, on a green 
grass plat, were piles of green, red, and yellow apples : near by a fat, sleek bay 
mare was revolving around a cider-mill: there came on the ear the true 
4 crunching’ sound of the olden time: men with clean straw, were ‘ putting 
their work to press: ’ children, with long straw-tubes, were imbibing the 
luscious ‘fluid’from the vat. We joined them with a kindred instrument, 
and with a heart as light as theirs — for ice too were ‘a boy again’ — and 
sucked our fill. Close by, was an old grave-yard — the last November leaves 
dropping upon the autumnal green grass below, and upon sombre tomb¬ 
stones, wholly illegible from moss and age, underneath which human dust 
had slept for an hundred and fifty or two hundred years. Afar in the north. 

4 Kockland-Tower,’ from its lofty mountain height, dominated over all the 
brown and green contented fields, and blue mountain ranges which slept 
below. - - - The ‘new reading’ of Lear, in the awful 4 cussing-scene,’ 
as poor George IIill used to call it, as recorded in our last number, 
has reminded a Philadelphia friend of a similar diversion of the deep interest 
of an audience, which he once witnessed in that very large and flourishing 
village. Mackeady, who is as nervous as a kitten, was playing Macbeth, 
in his most impressive manner. The audience held their breath, and were 
as silent almost as the grave, during the awe-inspiring witch-scene: and 
when the cauldron, with its multifarious ‘Scotch-stew,’ sank slowly through 
the stage, the feeling was at its height: but while Macbeth was saying. (‘ or 
words to that effect,’) ‘Why diaappears the cauldron from my sight?’ 
through some defect in the diabolical machinery, up it came , through the 
trap-door, with an old greasy carpenter's coat, a hand-saw, and an old hat, 
which had suddenly been laid upon a board, across the top! The audience 
burst into a roar, the wizard sisters shrieked from 4 the wings,’ and from behind 
the scenes; the carpenters swore audibly, and as ‘terribly’ as if they had 
belonged to the ‘ regular army ’ in Flanders. But Macready ! —what a face 
was his! His triumph ever his audience had been complete: when, in a 
moment, the whole grand Shakspearean scene was turned into abroad bur- 
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lesque! Should he go on, with such a feeling in the audience? * He did-ah- 
indeed-ah try to alw/ 0 -so, but he could ah-not ah-do-it /* — and the curtain 
dropped ‘ for a time, times, or half a time: * for, ‘in point of fact,* as well as 
time, no audience ever yet came within fifteen minutes of the time that a 
certain is really down in an existing play. Howbeit, the play was soon re¬ 
sumed, and admirably finished. - - - ‘The ‘uncertainty of the law* is 
amusingly exemplified in the following lines, which have just reached us 
from an old friend and favorite contributor. Would a ‘sashcrarar’ have 
‘ held,’ in cisc the jury had rendered a verdict of ‘ Not Guilty , if they'll 
leave the State V — or would it have been necessary to put the parties in 
escrow and then issue a writ of Habeas Corpus on the original Fi. Fa? 
Nokes (C. J.) in Phenix, Snodgrass and Duscnbury v. Smtlax and Giles 
P. Scroggins, p. 4894, charged with the relator. (See also, ‘ Old Knick * t. 
‘Tiie People,’ in the celebrated Alleghany County ‘ Tit ’ case.) 


‘Cfcf Caff. 

* Cc jcs pars pui/— Virgil. 


* There went twelve men into a box, 

And one onto a bench ; 

To try an issue joined ’twixt Fox 
And the defendant French. 

* The charge was this — when clarified 

From technical word-fog — 

That French’s son tin-pan had tied 
To tail of Fox’s dog: 

‘ Who thereupon (the cur I mean) 

In frenzy to aroint, 

Ilad run his legs oft**slick and clean,’ 

Up to the second joint! 

4 Whereby said dog, to all intents 
Of use, no matter what, 

Was not worth—no, not worth three cents, 
And bogus ones at that. 

‘Then sundry witnesses were heard 
Defendant’s side upon, 

Who all upon their oath averred 
He never hud a son! 

‘And said, they wished they might be stoned 
Each from his home and wife. 

If plaintiff ever yet had owned 
A dog in all his life 1 

‘ Then Fox his witnesses deploys 
Before the legal camp, 

Who swore said French had twenty boys, 
And each a precious scamp: 

* And then, in plaintiff’s canine praise, J 

They nil did thus agree: 

That Acteon, in his proudest days, 

Had n’t half the pack that he!* 

‘ Oity Hall , New-York. 

YOL. XLVI. 42 


‘Then rose defendant’s counsel wise, 

Alert for legal fight; 

And plump in court’s and jury’s eyes 
Threw dust from morn till night: 

‘ And tore, at times, his hapless hair. 

As wrath inspired his strains ; 

Till scalp, without, of locks was bare. 

As skull, within, of brains. 

‘Next day, rose plaintiff’s ‘learned’ trust, 
’Squire Rigmarole McTiicd, • 

And killed nine hours in throwing dust, 
Diversified with mud. 

‘As he was bald, he could not doff 
Jlis thatch — yet * suffered some; ’ 

For in his frenzy he tore off 
Three fingers and a thumb. 

‘ Then rose the Court with awful grace, 
Aud to the four times three 

Said, Gentlemen, you’ve heard the case, 
From A to and per se. 

‘ The law is clear, the facts you know, 

The doubts we ’ll not discuss : 

If you think thus and thus, why — so; 

If so and so, w by — thus I 

‘ The patient jury thereupon 

Were quod-lockcd for the night; 

And on the morrow fouud, net a. co/>. t 
True verdict: ‘Served ’em right! ’ 

* And when, at last, they had achieved 
A task so deeply thrilling; 

Each for bis four whole days received, 

All told, just one short shilling! 

w. r. r. 
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A friend in Ohio sends us the following amusing occurrence, (which 
actually took place as described,) as illustrating a novel method of 4 Pr<- 
serving the Purity of Elections: ’ 

* lx the north-west portion of the State of Ohio, in the county of Auglaize, there 
is a township, the citizens of which are principally German, and notwithstanding 
their ‘ sweet accent,’ they aro all Democrats of the regular * unterrified ’ stripe. 
From the time of the erection of the county up to the year eighteen hundred and 
filly-two, there had never been a Whig vote cast in the township spoken ofj although 
there were over six hundred voters; but at the fall election of that year, upon 
counting the ballots, it appeared that there was one Whig amongst them. There 
was the proof, a regular straight-out Whig ticket, and they dare not pass it by. This 
caused great commotion; their ttjcutcheon was dimmed; there was a Whig amongst 
them; that blot must bo wiped out, and with their courage (Dutch of course) up to 
fover heat in the shade, they went to work slyly to find the man who had dared to 
vote the ‘ Vig Dickot; ’ but their labors were unsuccessful. In the mean time an¬ 
other year rolled round, and the good ‘boeples’ were again assembled at the elec¬ 
tion precinct. It had not been forgotten, however, that at the last election some 
one had voted the ‘ Yig Diekct; ’ and it was now the subject of open remark and 
wonder. 

‘ While they were having an out-door discussion of the subject, Sam Starrett, 
a late immigrant from the eastern shore of Maryland, came along, and demanded the 
cause of the commotion. 

“Yell, vo vas a vondering who it vas wat voted de Yig dicket at da last election, 
said an old Dutchman. 

‘ ‘ It was mo,’ Sam said, ‘and it wa ’nt no body else 1 ’ 

1 ‘I dinks not,’ said the old Dutchman, and the balance shook their heads incredu¬ 
lously. 

“I tell you it was though,’ said Sam, pulling out a Whig ticket, ‘and may I be 
chawed up if I aint going to do it again. I am going to vote that , (holding out the 
ticket,) and vote it open, too. I ’ll let you know that I’m an independent American 
Citizen, and I ’ll voto just as I please, and you can’t help it, by Jemima !’ 

‘ So in he went to deposit his ballot There sat the three old Dutch judges of 
election, ‘ calm as a summer morning; * and true to his word, Sam handed over his 
ticket, open. One of the old judges took it, and scanning it a few seconds, handed 
it back toward tho independent voter, and said: 

“Yaw, dat ish a Yig dicket.’ 

“Well, put it in the box,’ said Sam. 

1 ‘ Yat you say ? ’ said the old Dutchman, his eyes big with surprise; ‘ put him in 
de box ? * 

14 Yes-sir-ee, put it in the box I I am goin’ to vote it 1 ’ 

“Oh! no! nix goot, nix goot! dat ish a Yig dicket,’ said the old Dutchman, 
shaking his head. 

“Well, I reckon I know it’s a Whig ticket,’ said Sam, ‘ and I want you to put 
it in the box, darnation quick, too.’ 

‘ 4 No, no! dat ish not goot; dat ish a Yig dicket; we not take ’em any more, 
said the old judge, turning to receive ‘goot dickets* from some of liia German 
friends. 

1 Sam went out and cursed till all was blue — said ho had come tbar to vote, and 
he’d be flambergasted if want goin’ to vote in spite of all tho Dutch in the township. 
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So, after cooling off a little, he again went in and tendered his ticket, very neatly 
rolled up. The old judge took it again, and notwithstanding Sam’s demurring, un¬ 
rolled it and looked it over; then turning to Sam in a manner and tone not to bo 
misunderstood, said: 

1 T tells you (lat ish a Yig (ticket; dat it ish nix goot; and dat we not take 'em any 
more! ’ 

‘Sam again retired, cursing all Democrats generally, and the Dutch particularly, 
and assigning them the hottest corners of the brimstone region; and was going 
on to curse every body that did ’nt curse them, when he was interrupted by an old 
Dutchman in the crowd, with : 

‘ ‘ Sam Sdarrett, I tells you vat it ish, if you will vote der Dimcrgrat dicket, and 
leef der gounty, we gifs you so much monish as dakes you vero you cum’d vrom. 7 

‘ Sam scratched his head, studied awhile, and then said that as he had come thar 
to vote, and want goin’ away without votin’, he guessed he'd do it. 

‘Again Sam made his appearance before tho judges, and tendered his vote. The 
same old judge took it, and looking it over quietly, turned to Sam and said: 

‘ ‘ Yaw, dat ish goot; dat ish a Dimergratic dicket! ’ and dropped it into the box. 

‘ It is only further necessary to say that Sam went back to the eastern shore at 
the expense of the township; and that, at that election, and ever since, that 
German township has been O.K. 

‘ That is what I call ‘preserving the purity of elections.’ d. t.’ 

Certainly * one way of doing it!* That was a singular expression of a cor¬ 
respondent of the Tribune 7 daily journal, writing the other day of Indian 

border-wars, in our far-western settlements: namely, that * Colonel-, 

riding out on government service, had a narrow escape from death, having 
come in contact with a flash of lightning! 7 That lightning must have been 
rather ‘slow. 7 In its kind, the word ‘ contact ,’ as here used, seems like 
another, which was even more ludicrously employed by a Buffalo editor, 
or reporter, some years ago. A loaded boat in Buffalo-creek had been 
sunk by some miscreant; and according to the report, ‘ the act w'as un¬ 
doubtedly committed by an incendiary /’ - - - We welcome a l A Cos¬ 
mopolitan 7 to our pages, as will all those of our readers who may read his 
* Physiology and the Occult Science: * 

* During a sojourn of a few days in one of the quiet towns on the banks of the 
beautiful Alleghany, the following notice met my eye: 

An Interesting lecture on 
satterday evening 

at 7 o’Clock in the school house upon 
Psychology and tho Ocult Science, 
whare their will be Performed some deep, 
interesting and Laughable experiments 
bonth phisioal and spiritual. 

Ladys are perticularly invited to attend. Admittance 12^ cents. 

‘Being always ready for fun of any kind in a proper form, I mado up my mind to 
go. At the appointed hour I found myself wading through tho mud toward the 
school-house; not being deterred either by the furious rain or the Egyptian dark¬ 
ness of the night. 
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‘ The performance was just commencing. The audience assembled consisted of six 
men, four women, six boys, two babies, and a black dog; beside some eight or nine on 
the front bench, who were to be operated on. The windows were crowded on the 
outsido with ‘ dead-heads,’ who seemed not to mind the storm as long as they saw 
the fun. 

‘ After a few introductory remarks about the deep wonders of the ‘ocult ’ science, 
the operator wished the audience to keep silent for ten minutes. Taking a huge 
piece of tobacco in his mouth as a preliminary step, he proceeded to put his victims 
to sleep. Twenty minutes elapsed, and eyes still would open in spite of repeated 
exhortations to ‘ Shut your eyes,’ ‘ You cannot open your eyes to save your life.’. 
Finally he succeeded in getting two youngsters pretty well under his control. As 
for the others, he announced that the experiment had failed. With the two he 
had obtained, he went through the usual long course of experiments in the physical 
line: the spiritual would ’nt work any how. The youngsters could 'nt make the 
stove look like Noah’s Ark, and absolutely denied that there was the slightest 
shade of similitude between the dipped tallow candles and rainbows. One, how¬ 
ever, did see a likeness between the dog and a bear, and attacked him with a stick 
and we were treated to quite an exhibition of cane -ine ferocity. 

‘ He entertained the company with the two for about an hour, much to the 
amazement of the honest backwoodsmen. I have seen Sol Smith, in his palmiest 
days, at the St. Charles, Dan Marble, Barney Williams, Warren, and the whole 
host of comedians, but I never enjoyed any entertainment one half as well as I 
did this one. The admirable sang froid of the operator when his experiments failed 
was worth more of itself than the ‘ levy ’ charged for admittance. The most cele¬ 
brated in the business of mesmerizing, etc., could not have given more satisfaction 
than lie did. 4 Ladys,’ and all others came away entirely confounded with the mys¬ 
teries of Psychology; and I have no doubt that his next lecture, on the Wednesday 
evening followings ‘ at early candle-light,’ was well attended: and it deserved to be. 

Almost equal to * Herr Yon Dullbrainz.* - - - A ludicrous idea of mis¬ 
takes in 4 keeping,’ as the artists term it, sometimes made in historical pic¬ 
tures, may be gathered from the following. It is almost equal to the pictures 
of modern heroes, in some of our earlier illustrated papers, where the hero 
or the cclehrite of the hour, whoever he might be, or however unlike in per¬ 
sonal appearance, was made to figure before the public in the same wood- 
cut portrait: 

f In ft collegc-chapel at Paris was a picture of Napoleon and his aid-de-camps visit¬ 
ing a plague-hospital. When the Bourbons came back, this was altered to Christ and 
his Apostles; but the Christ has on Napoleon’s boots to this day! A statue of 
Charles the Second, erected at the old Stock-Market, (the present site of the Mansion- 
House,) had been originally made for Sobieski, with a Turk under the horse. The 
Turk was changed into Oliver Cromwell, only his turban was forgotten ! ’ 

Curious idea of great men and great periods such ‘historical* paintings' 
afford — do they not? - - - We think it but an act of simple jus¬ 
tice, and on our part it is a matter of gratitude as well, to speak of the 
Great Printing Establishment of Mr. Gray, the printer of this Magazine. 
For general custom-work it has not its superior in the United States, and its 
immense business is constantly increasing. Mr. Gray is unquestionably 
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one among the most skilful, prompt, and tasteful printers in our great 
city. - - - Simple as Burns’ lines to the poor little mouse, turned out 
by a plough-share from his cozy nest, and replete with ‘ humanity * are the 
subjoined verses by J. Honeywell : 


* Woat time the wheat was in the ear 

And all the flux was boiled, 

Within the breasts of Robin’s friends 
Funereal bells were tolled. 

* Faint, silver bells — unseen, unheard, 

Except bv those alone 
Whose hearts the pensive cadence drank, 
And echoed back its tone. 

* And who is Robin, that young hearts 

Are thus disturbed for him ? 

For whom unwonted lips are pale, 

And sparkling eyes are dim? 

‘Alas! he was their favorite Horse — 

The loved, the true, the tried: 

The horse that never ran away, 

And never, never shyed! 

4 Then pause and listen, Fanny dear, 0 
While I the tale rehearse, 

And here embalm bis memory 
In horsepitable verse. 

4 He was indeed a noble steed : 

Of honored stock was he, 

Who up the stream of time could trace 
His ancient pedigree. 

4 On regimental training days 
He was a goodly sight, 

As with a trampling hoof he rushed 
Into the thickest light. 

‘ The stirring music of the drum, 

The shout of soldiers grim, 

The clash of arms, the cannon’s roar, 
Were a delight to him. 

‘But this was Robin’s patriot side, 

Uis holiday address: 

‘ Hartford , August, 1S55.' 


‘ Behold him at his daily tasks, 

And love him uot the less. 

‘With conscious look and lively pace, 

As if his work were play, 

Sagacious Robin, true as steel, 

Pursued his even way. 

If Reason blends with Instinct’s powers, 
Let learned doctors tell; 

But this is true, that Robin knew 
Each gentle playmate well. 

‘And when around his littered stall 
The noisy children ran, 

His voice proclaimed his happiness, 

As pluin os whinny can. 

‘ And every day their love for him 
Still strong and stronger grew, 

While he returned each fond caress 
With horse-affection true. 

‘ But these delights are over now, 

And love alone abides ; 

For all his warrior-work is done, 

And all his peaceful rides. 

‘ Ah! never more his answering neigh 
The listening ear shall till; 

He sleeps in peace beside the brook • 
That washes Copper Hill. 

‘And I, who’ve known him long and well, 
His gentleness and worth, 

Who oft have heard his praises sung 
Beside his master’s hearth, 

‘I act the Minnesinger’s part, 

The mourning harper plav, 

And from my sympathetic heart 
Pour this elegiac lay. 


We are sorry: but the ‘Little People* can’t come to the ‘Table’ this 
time. Wo have too much company. Next time, little darlings! 

o - 

Tiie Acadkmy ofMvsic: Opkba of the Prophet. —The production of this grand opera a 
the Academy of Music, has been looked for with great interest by the lovers of music in our city 
and we are pleased to say that all their anticipations have been more than realized. The music, 
the acting, and the scenery, have never been surpassed In any opera ever given in this city. Wo 
heartily indorse the following, from the competent critic of the ‘ Musical World ’ .* 

‘The first chorus electrified the house — such was the wonderful power and unanimity on the 
part of the singers. The chorus-master, or whoever had the drilling of this department, deserves 
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the highest praise for producing the most effective chorus-singing, throughout, we have yet had on 
the New-York stage. 

‘Madame Lagrange and Miss IIensler so charmingly performed their supplicating duet 
in the scene with the Count, that wo thought him an uncommonly hard-hearted fellow when he 
so deliberately turned his back upon them. Miss Hensleb is certainly a very sweet girl, and a 
very sweet singer. It is so unusual to hear in Italian opera, as given in America, any but voices 
that are somewhat worn, that her quite fresh and purely musical organ, is exceedingly grateful to 
the ear. Her costume in this opera is exceedingly becoming to her, with its fringe of scallop- 
shells. The acting of Madame Lagrange in this scene was also unusually effective. 

‘ As a whole, nevertheless, the production of ‘The Prophet' at the Academy is an era in the 
history of operatic art in this country: and the musical public, if not powerfully moved by this 
extraordinary spectacle, and responsive to its just demands upon tbeir attention, will pruve itself 
wholly unworthy of opera, in its highest and grandest form. As a means of marking a veritable 
historical episode in the world's history, and bringing forth from the shadowy past an extraordi¬ 
nary phase of human fanaticism, tills opera is well worthy the most liberal support of New- 
Yorkers.’ 


.farmers’ Department. 

At ‘ Codar-IIill Cottage/ the present season has been auspicious for crops — cereal, 

tubular, and roots. We guarded against the ‘ heated terms/ before ‘ E. M-’s ‘ trim* 

had predicted that they had been with us. Our Peas were luscious and long-continu¬ 
ous— green and soft to the last. We had the ‘ Sugar-Pea/ the ‘ Prince- Albert,’ the 
‘ Victoria/ the ‘Early Marrow-fat/ and the ‘Mummy Pea; ’ the latter a rare variety, 
which even Mr. Sparrow grass, who lives in the country, confessed he had never seen, 
and was not even aware that there coub.i be such an antiquated thing. The Indian 
maize or green-corn flourished abundantly. The ‘ Iowa-white’ reached fifteen feet four 
inches; only two inches short of the famous stalks which we sent to our agricultural 
contemporary, ‘II. Greeley/ although the cars were not so long, m>r so full-rowed. 
Some fe w nubbins, too. Of beets, we report an ample abundance, and <5f the very best 
kinds, red and white. But what we call a beet , is a red beet. How would it sound to 
say, ‘ U'/iite as a beet ? * Ah-ha! — ‘ that settles the question ! ’ Lima-beans, flaunting 
from forty poles, astonished every beholder by their profusion and their hold-on-ative- 
ness until late in the season. Tomatoes ‘strewed the ground with crimson’ and yel¬ 
low, long after they had outlived their usefulness. Pompious, twenty-two, planted amidst 
the corn. 1 Some punkins/ only, therefore, must be the extent of our claim ; although 
they wero round, yellow, and sweet as a nut. Potatoes (white ‘Mercers ’) exceeded all 

expectations. One well-supported double-and-twisted specimen- However: there’ll 

be more of that kind, we are inclined to think, if there is any such thing as rc-produc- 
tion in vegetable ‘roots.’ If the increase turns out right, we shall show some of them 
at the next ‘ Fair.’ The cucumbers, melons, (in every variety/ cabbages, red and 
white, and cauliflowers, were thrifty, well-developed—///^fcfifiuliflowers— splendid! 

Floriculture. — Nothing could exceed our ‘show’ of HBPfcrs in their season. One 
morning, in the time of roses, we counted six hundred and eighty, red and white, on 
the bushes that covered all the trellis in front of our little cottage. Of pinks, monthly 
roses, geraniums, salvias, petunias, verbenas, and the gorgeous dahlia, we had a vast 
variety, in the greatest possible perfection. Every day we had a fresh bouquet in our 
Scvres-vasc on the mantel-piece and basket on the table. Thank God for the flowers! 
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2Ctfo ^publications, Qrt-Xoticc*, l£tc. 


‘Eimiemeron:’ a Poem by Henry Howard Brownell. — This handsome pttite * booklet ,’ 
from the press of Messrs. Appleton, has more merit than its unpretending form might seem to 
indicate. It is, indeed, extremely creditable to the author, as we fortunately have space to show, 
by two brief extracts. The ilret is a passage from the 4 Ephemeron: ’ 


‘Hast thou not, in pure elation 
Born of Nature grand and free, 

Felt the glow of inspiration 
Shedding glimpses, e'en to thee, 

Of the glory of creation. 

And the joy that yet shall be? 

‘'And the troubled heart is firmer. 

And the sighing lips are dumb; 

At the deep, prophetic murmur 
Of the wondrous ago to come. 

‘ Hear, with solemn, hushed emotion. 
'Where, in distant thunder, beat 
Waves of the advancing Ocean 
Soon to lave our very feet. 

‘Through these o-arly mists of morning, 
Thrilling from the unseen shore, 
Voices of august forewarning 
Mingle with its endless roar; 


And a mighty day is dawning. 

Such as never shone before 1 

‘Lo, the long unopened portul 

On its threshold trembling stands! 
Through the ancient .shadow curtal, 
Yet dividing these our lands, 

They that once, like us, were mortal, 
Beach their dear remembered hands. 

‘Hopes undreamed shall those inherit, 
That are faithful to the end : 

Death with life, and day with spirit, 
Shall converse, as friend with friend. 

‘ Souls that erst, forlorn and lowly, 

Sat in darkness and dismay, 

Shall admire their melancholy: 

Seeing every doubt decay 
In the light, serene and holy, 

Of the everlasting day . 1 


Among the shorter pieces, which follow the longer and main poem, are two which impressed us 
as worthy of liberal commendation. Wc should be glad to quote the first, '‘Evai This will Pass 
Away,' but must rest content with the lines, ‘Long Ago: ’ 


‘When I sit at eve alone, 

Thinking on the p ist and gone: 
While th<- clock, with drowsy finger, 
Marks how long the* minutes linger; 
And the embers, dimly burning, 

Tell Of life to dust returning; 

Then my lonely chair around. 

With a quiet mournful sound — 
With a murmur soft and low, 
dome the ghosts of long ago. 

‘ One by one, I count them o’er, 
Voices that are heard no more; 
Tears, that loving cheeks have wet. 
Words, whose music lingers yet; 
Holy faces, pale aud fair, 


Shadowy looks of waving hair; 
Happy sighs and whispers dear, 
Songs forgotten many a year ; 
Lips of dewy frag ranee : eyes 
Brighter, bluer than tlie skies — 
Odors breathed from Paradise. 

‘ And the gentle shadows glide 
boltly murmuring at my side, 
Till the long unfriended day, 

All forgotten, fades away. 

‘Thus, when I am all alone, 
Dreaming o'er the past and gone, 
All around me, sa l and slow, 
Como the ghosts of long ago.’ 


Fair of tub American Institute. — This popular exposition having proved more attractive 
than was anticipated, was not finally closed until the loth ult. It would seem, from these repeated 
postponements, that the somewhat venturesome experiment of holding a fair in the Crystal Palace 
has been a successful one. If so, we are heartily glad; and no well-wisher to his country, upon 
witnessing (as did we) so o|M9i|jng and encouraging a display, could help rejoicing that the invent¬ 
ive skill and taste of our peoplf luve reoetved so signal an encouragement 

Having hut an hour to s [ i fay we could only pass rapidly through the building, pausing here and 
there as aught beautiful or strange or wonderful appeared, and often hurrying too soon away. The 
machinery first attracted us, and with ‘careful step and slow,’ we threaded the maze of wheels and 
hands, a coat-tail In cither hand, lost in admiration of the inventive genius of * the Yankee.’ 

In the Floral lepartment, the whole air smelt of flowers, and so did we. Though somewhat 
failed now, a lively imagination asMired us that a day or two earlier they must have pleased the 
most fastidious by their beauty of tint and form. Several of our Brooklyn florists have certainly 
distinguished themselves in this pleasing culture. Pomology was also fully represented: and had 
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we been * a boy again,’ we should have been strongly tempted to — ask some body for an apple or 
a pear. 

* Up-stalrs ’ we passed rapidly through a wilderness of * curiosities,’ but paused only before a 
beautiful floral wreath, in worsted work, (done with one hand tied behind, by Mart Louisa 
Francis, a little Miss, aged thirteen,) and a wonderful bureau and book-case, which, after nearly a 
dozen transformations, was about changing into a four-story house as we turned away. Hastening 
down, we had only time to examine several benutiful statuary marble mantles, some of which 
were exquisite, both in design and execution. Upon one, in particular, the figures, In alto-relievo, 
were as beautiful in shape and finish as any piece of statuary in the Palace. Mr. John Kkvxzdt, 
the exhibitor, has an extensive establishment at 73 and 75 West Tblrty-flfth-street, in which, as 
we learn, are employed some of the best French and Italian workmen, iu their peculiar iine, ia 
the country. He received gold medals both at the Fair of the American Institute, in 1852, and the 
World’s Fair, in 1853, for the chaste and exquisite design and superior finish of his mantle* We 
believe the one particularly alluded to above is valued at $2500. 

Leaving these, we glanced at the splendid fire-engines and hose-carts In another part of the 
room, listened once more to the hum of the machinery, contemplated for a moment the tout en¬ 
semble of the scene, and then reluctantly departed. 

‘ Bayard Taylor’s Visit to India, China, and Japan,’ from the popular publlcatory 4 Park- 
Place ’ of Putnam, Is a work in one volume, which has already ‘ won its meed.’ Tho greater por¬ 
tion of the volume has heretofore been published as a part of the extensive correspondence of 
* 77*c Tribune ’ dally journal The public will be glad that it has been placed in a permanent 
book-form, because Mr. Taylor’s letters are always too good to be lost Here is the conclusion of 
about twenty-eight months’ extensive travel, including the greater part of Europe, Central Africa, 
Palestine, and Asia Minor, with India, China, and Japan. The extent actually traversed was fifty 
thousand miles. The tonr through India takes us over a route already described by several 
writers. The visits to China, a country far less known, are full of interest, and give glimpses of 
men and manners there which have tho merit of accuracy and tho charm of novelty. The por¬ 
tion of the work devoted to Japan and Loo-Choo (which Mr. Taylor visited as one of Commo¬ 
dore Pkrry's naval officials) Is somewhat brief, his journals having been given up to the Navy 
Department, to be used in tho compilation of the Government account of the Japan Exprdilion, 
and not yet restored to him. 

The Complete Works or Charles Dickens. —Mr. T. B. Peterson, publisher, of Philadel¬ 
phia, has issued, in twelve well-printed volumes, a uniform edition of all the works of our great 
modern novelist. ‘ The immortal Captain Cuttle,’ says our contemporary of 4 The Albion,' 
‘wondered how in the world so much Information could be crammed into Jack Bunsby’s know¬ 
ledge-box. So wonder we, that into twelve octavo volumes can be crammed this prodigious fand 
of entertainment; a fund so vast and so expansive, that it seems absolutely to have pervaded the 
reading public, during a scoro or so of past years. All the works of Charles Dickens ! What 
visions of favorites rise to the mind's eye at the mere mention of them t liow many happily 
credulous persons cannot divest themselves of the idea that they shall some day, and in their actual 
walk through life, encounter the rare originals! But the theme is trite. The eritic has long ago 
exhausted it; and it only remains for the publisher to supply the demand. Mr. Peterson Is en¬ 
deavoring to do this, with his present edition, double columned, and profusely though irregularly 
illustrated, many of Gilbert’s and of Alfred Cuowquill’b drawings being preserved. So large 
an amount of popular reading is seldom offered, in a form at once convenient and so cheap.’ 

‘A Grammar op Composition: or, Gradual Exercises in Writing the English Lan¬ 
guage.* — Such is the expressive and comprehensive title of a book, the contents of which do in 
no sense belie its character. To judge from a cursory examination of its pages, it is literally w hat 
it purports to be; and we regard it as supplying a very important d^kratum in our schrxd-liter- 
ature. 4 It needs all we know,’ says Drydkx, 4 to make things plltf 1f %nd this work, while in a 
simple manner it instructs , in an nndiscemcd but not the less e$g$t?c manner, it at the same 
time entertains. It is destined, we think, to occupy a distinct and separate position among mo¬ 
dern school-books, and Is prepared on an entirely original plan. The nuthor, who has been pro¬ 
nounced ‘one of the most successful teachers In the country,’ is at the head of the Boston High- 
School. There never was a truer thing said in the world —if truth is capable of any degree — 
than is to be found In this remark, in the preface: * When the principles of grammatical construc¬ 
tion have been appliod until the habit is formed, and we write correctly without reference to the 
rule, we then, and not until then, experience the beneficial result of the study of grammar.’ 
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Professor Sparks’ Analysis of the French Verbs. —This is a forgo lithographic chart, ex¬ 
hibiting ft complete 4 Analysis of the Conjugations of the Regular and all the Irregular Verbs 
of the French Lanjruagej by a systematic classification of the Roots and Ending*. The change¬ 
able roots of the irregular verbs are classified and so arranged in groups and classes on the chart, 
that the formation of any irregular verb, in all its variations, is seen at a glance. This classifies 
tion of the irregular verbs in contrast with the regular conjugations, enables the learner to institute 
comparisons, and traco analogies between the regular and irregular verbs, and to become familiar 
with every feature of irregularity in the conjugation of French verbs, without the perplexity and 
confusion which arc unavoidable in committing them to memory by rote, as laid down in French 
grammars. The verbs and the pronunciation are the only serious difficulties to be met with, in 
learning the French language. The chart affords tho means of successfully overcoming the for¬ 
mer, and a careful analysis of tho French elementary sounds simplifies very much the latter. The 
key which accompanies the chart contains full explanation of tho work, and a classified list of all 
the irregular verbs, a French pronouncing-table, and selections for translating from the best French 
writers, in which all the irregular verbs are numbered according to their classification, to enable 
the learner to begin translating from original French, after the first few days' study. If any doubt 
should be entertained in relation to the merits of this ingenious and most labor-saving chart, it 
would surely be dispelled by the testimony of the perfect 4 cloud* of witnesses’ which the author 
appends to his circular, embracing every professor of every foreign languago spoken or taught in 
our metropolis, with many from tho better class of colleges in our sister cities. 

‘Meistep. Karl's Sketch-Book.’ —There will be published early In December, by Perry and 
McMillan, Philadelphia, a volume under tho above title. Our readers know well what it is, and 
that its author is our correspondent, Charles G. Leland, Esq., of Philadelphia. Dr. Griswold, 
in his ‘Poets and Poetiy of America,’ says: ‘The Sketch-Book of Meister Karl,’ first given to 
the public through the pages of the Knickerbocker, Is an extraordinary production, full of natu¬ 
ral sentiment, wit, amiable humor, incidents of foreign travel, description, moralizing, original 
poetry, odd extracts, and curious learning, all combined so as to display effectively the author's in¬ 
formation, vivacity, and independence, and to illustrate the life of a student of the most catholic 
temper and ambfiion, who thinks it worth his while occasionally to indulge in studies from nature 
as well as from books, and enjoys a life of action quite os well as one of speculation.’ 

Dr. Kane’s Arctic Expedition. — Messrs. Ciiilds and Peterson, of Philadelphia, have con¬ 
cluded a contract with Dr. Kane for tho publication of his personal narrative of the recent Arctic 
expedition. It will include a variety of scientific papers, and bo illustrated with maps and several 
hundred engravings, from daguerreotypes of Arctic scenery, taken on the spot, and also from origt- 
nal sketches made by tho author. The work will comprise two forge octavo volumes. Tho manu¬ 
script is in a very forward state, the greatest portion having been prepared whlio hemmed in by 
the ice, and during tho voyage home. The subjects for the engravings will first be painted by an 
eminent artist of Philadelphia. This work will command an extenslvo sale. 

4 The Little Pilgrim.’ — "We are delighted to hear that this most entertaining, instructive, and 
beautiful little journal is about to enter upon a new volume with enlarged prospects of ample suc¬ 
cess, and with improvements even upon its present excellence. Grace Greenwood (Mrs. Lip- 
riNoom and her ‘partner’ have labored industriously and with excellent taste, in the establish¬ 
ment of this pleasant little journal. Their correspondence has been extensive and of the best, and 
their own writings have not been behind their contributions in interest. Tho ‘little people’ have 
• a prize in tho 4 Littlo Pilgrim.’ 

4 Klosteriieim.’ — Two large editions of this work, recently published by Messrs. WnrrrE- 
uokk, Niles and Hall, Boston, have already been published. We are not at all surprised at ita 
success, for it is a work of marked interest and power. The same publishers have lately issued a 
new edition of tho ‘Life of Franklin,’ in one volumo octavo, handsomely bound in cloth, at the 
low price of $1.50, to match Little and Brown’s edition of the ‘Life of Washington.’ A very 
cheap and very valuable work. 

New Work by Madame Georgx Sand. 'Teverino, a Romance ,’ by George Sand, has 
been translated by an American lady, and issued from the house of Messrs. W. P. Fktridge and 
Company, Franklin Square. The work was pronounced by the lato fomented Margaret Fuller 
(Countess D'Ossolt) to be 4 as original as masterly in truth, and as free in Invention as any thing 
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she bad done.’ Tbis, from its source, with tho known candor and capability of the critic, man 
certainly be considered high praise. The book Is accompanied by a ske tch of the distinguish**! 
authoress, from the.pen of a gentleman of well-known bibliographical research. 

‘Tiie Jealous Wife: or, Confessions of a Prf.tty Woman,’ from the press of Feteime 
and Company, Is by Miss Pardoe. The heroine, a beautiful woman of six and-twenty, sacri£ee» 
wealth, station, and her father's love, in order to marry the man of her choice, who is six years her 
junior, and from first to last devotedly attached to her.' Soon after marriage the lady becomes 
jealous, and without a cause. The end is, the wreck of wedded love, a separation, and the wife’s 
return to her fathor’s princely establishment It has been intimated that Miss Pabdoe intends 
writing a sequel In which man and wife shall be reunited. Literally based upun one Idea, this 
romance of real life is written with great artistlcal skill, and the Interest never flags. 

Tits ‘Lime-Kiln Man’ at tiib American Museum. — Of Domestic Dramas and MdoDrar 
mas, we have had, within the last twenty-five years, in our goodly metropolis, not a few. Som* 
have been good — many indifferent The latest, ‘ The Lime-Kiln Man, 1 as performed at Mr 
Barnum s ‘American Museum,’ is decidedly of the former class. In the first place, we knew the 
4 hero ’ of the piece. lie was ‘ among us, if not of us: ’ often and often bad we seen him — con¬ 
versed with him —given him big apples. The personation of him, by Mr. Clare, was a miracle 
of resemblance, in dress, manner, walk — every thing. Not a better portrait of actual, living, mov¬ 
ing personal presence, lias for a long time been represented upon our metropolitan stage. The 
whole play, considering its character, is remarkable lor the avoidance of fustian and studied effects. 
A capital, self-possessed actor was the volatile, versatile valet; and very touching and natural 
were the personations of the heroine, and those of the wag Halid ay, and his ‘Polly:’ an affec¬ 
tionate, rollicking, graceful, and sweet-voiced ‘damsel,’ who is not only a clever dramatic, but an 
equally clever vocal artist Go and see ‘ The Lime-Kiln Man 1 

‘Conversation: its Faults and its Graces.’ — This is a small volume, compiled by Mr. 
Andrew I*. Peabody, of Boston, concerning which It is our purpose to have ‘ our say ’ hereafftr. 
We have neither tho requisite leisuro nor space for this at present. Meanwhile, we present the 
author's purpose, as gathered from his preface, ne has aimed to bring together In a small coropas# 
the principles which should govern conversation among persons of true refinement of mind and 
character, and to point out some of the most common and easily-besetting vulgarisms, occurring 
In the colloquial English of our country and time. These involve ‘Hints on the Current Impro- 
raieties of AVriting and Speaking,’ ‘Mistakes of Daily Occurrence in Speaking, Writing, and Pro¬ 
nunciation,’ etc. Publishers: Messrs. James Munkok and Company, Boston. 

We would call tho attention of our readers to the catalogue of the Cosmopolitan Aet Associa¬ 
tion in tho last number of our Magazine. Wo have before spoken of this institution, and tbe ad¬ 
vantages it ofFors» t all wliicli aro fully set forth In tho catalogue. They will this year distribute i 
much larger number of paintings thau last year. The payment of subscription for the coniine 
year will entitle every one to membership, and beside, subscriptions are taken in connection with 
tho Cosmopolitan Art Association for all tho magazines, by our publisher, Mr. S. Hcbstos 
SiS Broadway. IMcaso see notice on page next the contents. 

Tiie present number closes tho Forty-Sixtii Volume of tiie Knickerbocker. We desire to • 
call the attention of every' reader to the notice of the publisher himself on the page following the^ 
contents. It will be scon that the cash principle is to be strictly adhered to, and that all snbscrib 
era who desire it will be entitled to membership in the Cosmopolitan Art Association. Tb* 
catalogue of this institution, which sets forth in full its advantages to subscribers, can be bad on 
application at this office. , M 

*** Notices of ‘The Widow Bedott Papers,’ ‘The Prisons of Weltevreden,’ ‘ Walk ns,’ etc., 
with several other new publications, and personal acknowledgments (to generous *T.,’ of Bofton. 

‘ chief amang them a,') are crowded out by tbe Index, Title-Page, etc., of the volume wblcb is 
concluded with the present number. 
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ALFRED MUWROE a €0., 

No. 441 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, 

DEALERS IN 

FINE READY-MADE CLOTHING, 

Invite all persons who wish to 

DRESS WELL AND EOOINIOIMIIOALLY. 

To call at their establisnment, and examine tlieir assortment of fine, well-made 

CLOTHING FOE GENTLEMEN. 

Also a superb variety ol 

BOYS' CLOTHING . 

All goods warranted in every respect. If after the purchase of an article, any dis¬ 
satisfaction exists, it may bo returned, and the money will be refunded. 

23^“ No deviation from marked prices. 

HOUSE IH NEW-OBLEANS, No. 34 MAGAZINE ST., 


Cjrt Jintcherlmdicr (fallen), 

THE GREAT 

Portrait Gallery of American Authors. 


The Second Edition of this beautiful volume is now ready. 
Original, and contains 


It is Entirely 


FORTY-EIGHT PORTRAITS OF AMERICAN AUTHORS, 

Finely Engraved on Steel. 


Bound in best Turkey Morocco,.$7 50 

“ “ Morocco Arabesque,.6 00 

“ “ Cloth, gilt.5 00 


SAMUEL HUESTON, Publisher, 

348 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 

Commencement of Volume XII. 

A NEW TALE BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


Tin Pultlisliorn of H irpkr’h Magazine take pleasure in announcing that they have purchasei 
the advance sheets of “Lillie Dornt," the new Serial Talc by Charles Dickens. This Story > 
to be issued in England in Monthly Parts, at 'lhcenty-Jive dent# each. These Part* will appei; 
Complete, with all the original Illustrations, in successive Numbers of Harper's Magirm, at 
a cost to Subscribers of about TWO CENTS each ! The first Part will appear in the Magazine 
for January. 

This work, of Mr. Dickens will occupy only about one tenth of each number of this Migariw. 
and will in nowise interfere with the usual variety of its contents. In the editorial conduct of 
tin Magazine the wants and tastes of the great mass of the j>eople will continue to be ronsulieil 
and n<> labor or expense will be spared to give them, every month, the largest amount of th^ 
most interesting and instructive literary matter. Original and Selected, in the best form and it 
the cheapest price. Special and increased attention will be given to the series of original illo> 
trated articles! descripiivo of American scenes and historical incidents, prepared by tbe mw 
popular writers, and accompanied by engravings by the best artists in the United States. 

During the last six months there have been issued of Harper's New Monthly Magauk? 
over EIGHT HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND Numbers. The Publisher* may wfeiv 
app il to this fact as evidence of the unparalleled and constantly increasing soccers with whir; 
th lr efforts to psblish a cheap, instructive, and entertaining monthly have been attended. 

It cun scarcely bo necessary to add tho assurance, that the plan of conducting the Magazine 
which has proved so successful, will be continued with increased assiduity and care 

Kuril Number of tho Magazine will contain 144 octavo pages, in double columns, e ichyrarthu* 
comp ising nearly two thousand pages of the choicest Miscellaneous Literature of the day 
Kvery Number will contain numerous Pictorial Illustrations, accurate Plates of the Fashions, ; 
copious Ohronielo of Current Events, and impartial Notices of tho important Books o'the Month 
The Volumes commence with tho Numbers for JUNK apd DECEMBER; but Subscription 
liny commence with any Number. 

Tii'tMs.—The Magazine may be obtained of Booksellers, Periodical Agents, or from th* Pn 
lisli ’rs, at Thrkr Dollars a year, or Twenty-five Cents a Number The Semi-ami’ll) Yd 
iirov ^. as complotcd, neatly bound in Cloth, are sold at Two Dollars each, and Muslin Co-erean 
furni-died to those who wish to have their hack Numbers bound, at Twenty-five C« mIn rad 
Kh veu Volumes aro now ready, bound in Cloth, and also in Half Calf. 

The Publishers will supply Specimen Numbers gratuitously to Agents and PostmaMerr, ani 
will miko liberal arrangements with them for circulating the Magazine. They will also uippk 
Clubs of two persons at Five Dollars a year, or five persons at Ten Dollars Clergymen <up 
plied at Two Dollars a year. Numbers from the commencement can now be supplied 


COMMENTS O 

Each moM’i it gladdens uh ami our household, to say 
nothin,; of tlia neighbor* who enjoy »t with us. Twen- 
ly-l'ne rents buy* It - tho cheapest, richest, and most 
lasting luxury for tho money that wc know. Throe dol- 
1;, rs s cures it for ono ywr-: and what three dollars ever 
w. ct so fur! Put the sumo amount in clothes, eating, 
drin’ I. f, furniture, and how much of a substantial thing 
*s i 1 c:. Med T If ideas, flints, and sentiments, have a 
mo p ' ir> value ; above nil, if tho humor that refreshes, 
th-- p.- asa.-tro s that bring a gentle smile, and brighten 
tli passage of a truth to your brain ; end the happy 
cm.'!nation the real and the imaginative, without 
win h no ono c m live a life above tho animal, aro to be 
put >uto the seal- opposi'e to dollar*! and cents, then you 
ru.iv b.* c. rt mi, that if Harper were three or four times 
as d nr, it would amply reply its price. It is a Maga- 
7,uv proper, with the idea and purpose of a Magazine— 
not a hook, not a HCienhllc periodical, nor yet a supplier 
of 1 1 <;tit gossip and chatty anecdotes—but a Magazine 
that takes every form of interest mg. dignified, ami at¬ 
tractive literature in its grasp.— Southern. Tunes. 

II irprr's Mazarine pays more money every month for 
orig.ual contribution** to its pages to American authors, 
editors, and artists—and thus does more for the eneour- 
air< ut 'nt of American talent, than any other two Maga¬ 
zines in the United Stales. It pays a higher price for 
nntt.*r which its editors consider desirable, and buys 
ut that price more of it than any similar periodical in 


\r th b m- 

America. It iW* not profess to be. made up rcMite 
Original Contributions. It aims to give tke best rty 
ing, no mailer where it may come from.—AYur y#r. 
Ikuly Times. 

Its Miccess was rapid, and boa continued till the nxati 
ly issue lias reached the unprecedented number of 150.6E 
The volumes bound constitute of themselves a lihnr 
of miscellaneous reading, such as can not be fcn&d’ 
the same compass in any other publication that has eet> 
under our notice. The contents of Chi * Magazine ire* 
“ various as the mind of man/* In the immense box*” 
of matter which it contains, it would bo strange, inire- 
if there was not somethin? to gratify every taste. T> 
articles illustrating the natural history and resource' 
our country are enough to entitle the Magazine to atf-* 
in ever, family where there.are children lobe taugkti 
love their native land. The Editor’s Table presents”*' 
month an elaborately prepared essay on some topic * 
timately conmctcd with our politics, our morals, 
patriotism, while the Easy Chair and the Drawer of ft 
same responsible personage—doubtless a plural vab 
display gems of wit, humor, and fhney, in any quantf* 
to suit Die temper of any reader .—Baston Courier. 

Rich in reading matter and profiles in illustrate 
—New Orleans Bet. 

The selections evince a correct taste and sound disots 
inaiion, and tho Magazino is worthy of the pattern* 
which no liberal!;' sustains it.— Protestant Ckurtto# 
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